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The English 


Historical Review 


NO. LXXXIX.—JANUARY 1908 * 


The Kings Council from Edward I to 
Edward 111 

T HE early history of the privy council 1 presents many problems 
for investigation and treatment. During the hundred years 
prior to Bichard II the organisation of this body was steadily 
taking form, while it exercised in every direction great adminis¬ 
trative and judicial powers. The best known works upon the 
subject are incomplete, as they are either mainly concerned with 
its later history 2 or deal solely with its judicial side . 3 For the 
formative period of the fourteenth century I have published an 
account of certain features which distinguish the council, such as 
its records , 4 the oath, the Star Chamber, and others . 5 It remains to 

1 The usual term for the fourteenth and most of the fifteenth century was 
consilium regis , which might be called also privatum or secretum consilium, or Is 
conseil continued > It was even known also as magnum et secretum consilium or le 
grand et continuel conseil , being called * great ’ however not for its size, but for its 
importance and dignity, in the same sense that a member was designated as tm grant 
et price. The term consilium ordinarium, which has been much employed by modern 
writers with reference to this time, was not used during the period in question, 
when, in spite of variety in terminology, it is impossible to discern more than one 
sworn council of the king, whatever differentiations came about at a later time. The 
view that there existed several permanent councils is given in Pike, Constitutional 
History of the House of Lords , pp. 42-4. 

* A. Y. Diqey, The Privy Council ; Sir Harris Nicolas, Proceedings of the Privy 
Council, 7 vols. 

• 8ir Francis Palgrave, Original Authority of the King's Council ; Sir Matthew 
Hale, Jurisdiction of the House of Lords. 

4 1 Early Records of the King’s Council,’ American Historical Review , vol. ji. no. i. 
October 1905. 

* * Antiquities of the King’s Council,’ English Historical Review , voL xxi. January 
1906. 

VOL. XXin.—NO. LXXXIX.. B 

* All rights reserved. 
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show something more of the council with regard to its- com¬ 
position and character. The subject does not admit of direct 
treatment, for the membership of the council was never openly 
stated and its proceedings were secret and informal. But we 
can learn a great deal from a study of the men who are known 
to have belonged to it, taking them first by classes and then as 
individuals, and noting particularly the formalities of their appoint¬ 
ment, the reasons for retaining them, and the employments to 
which as councillors they were put. Following in this manner the 
data given us, we may observe the character of the council 
as it was under Edward I, with the changes that occurred 
by the time of Richard II. It will be found that in this period 
the council passed through a certain transition, in which from 
a large and heterogeneous number it became a small select body, 
while its membership from a condition of doubtful relations 
became perfectly, strict and definite. 

With this object in view we may take as a starting-point the 
succinct definition given by Palgrave, that * the council was com¬ 
posed of the chancellor, the treasurer, the justices of either bench, 
the escheators, the serjeants, some of the principal clerks of 
the chancery, and such others, usually but not exclusively, 
bishops, earls, and barons, as the king thought fit to name. 9 6 
This statement, while satisfactory in a general way, calls for many 
explanations and modifications, for what was true at one time and 
under one set of circumstances was not true at another. 

First, the aforesaid chief ministers were always considered to be 
at the head of the council in an ex officio relation. ‘The chancellor, 
the treasurer, and others of the council 9 was the phrase by which 
this body was very frequently designated. In the absence of the 
king it was at first the function of the chancellor or the treasurer 
to preside, according as the council was held in the chancery or the 
exchequer, although in time the chancellor became the acknow¬ 
ledged head of the council. 7 Associated with them should be 
noticed also the keeper of the privy seal, the steward of the royal 
household, and the chief constable, whose positions in this respect 
were recognised later. The keeper of the privy seal was regarded 
as a necessary member of the council certainly from the later 

* Op. ciL p. 20. In the treatise known as the Modus tenendi Parliamentum the 
following description of the council is made: Cancellarius Angliae , thesaurarius, 
camerarius , et barones de scaccario , iusticiarii, omnes clerici et milites regis ad placita, 
qui sunt de consilio regis (p. 27). 

’ For the chancellor’s position as presiding officer see, e.g.. Close Boll, 41 Ed. Ill, 
m. 18; Nicolas, i. 12. William of Wykeham is styled capitalis secreti consilii ao 
gubemator magni consilii (Rot. Pari iii. 888). A century later Sir John Fortesoue 
expressed the opinion that * ye chaunoeler, when he is present, mey be presydent, 
and have ye suppreme rule off all ye oounsell ’ (The Governance of England , ed. 
Plummer, oh. riv.) 
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years of Edward III, 8 and in the councils of Richard II was 
regularly named, together with the chancellor and treasurer. As 
regards the other ministers, who it is true were occasionally in the 
council, efforts were made at that time to have them likewise 
recognised. Once it was proposed in parliament that all other 
councillors be dismissed, leaving the five great officers who alone 
were said to be sufficient for a council. 9 Again, when the well- 
known council of 1386 was appointed it was at first the request 
of the commons that the commission should include four of the 
great officers, adding to the usual three the steward, but only the 
three in fact were afterwards named. 10 In the later years of 
Richard each of the five officers is found in the council, 11 and from 
the reign of Henry IV they were invariably recognised as members 
ex officio?* 

Next as members of the. council, who also hold an official posi¬ 
tion in it, are mentioned the justices of either bench and certain* 
minor officials of the court. With these should be classed the 
barons of the exchequer, whose position in this respect was very 
similar to that of the justices. In what sense these men are to 
be considered as members of the council calls for a word of ex¬ 
planation. Originally, it is clear, the justices and barons of the 
exchequer were sworn in the same manner as other councillors, the 
oath of that time being broadly inclusive of judicial and financial 
duties. 18 Under Edward I probably most of the justices and barons 
of the exchequer were sworn as members of the council. 14 This was 
not true of all however, for one Hugh de Louther, who took the 
oath in 1306, had already been serving as a justice since 1303, 16 and 
William Inge, who was sworn in the same year, had been summoned 
to parliaments, together with justices and others of the council, since 
1295. 16 From this time the justices and barons of the exchequer, 
while holding close advisory relations with the council, evidently 
became distinct and separate from it. The councillor’s oath ceased 
to be taken by them, as oaths of their own offices were devised 
% 

• Not only is he generally found attendant upon the council, but he was named 
with the chancellor and treasurer to be of the council appointed in 1376 (Rot. 
Pari. ii. 822). 9 Ibid. iii. 78. 10 Ibid. p. 221. 11 Nicolas, i. 11, 12,18, 79. 

’* That the membership of the * ministers was at that time purely ex officio is 
indicated by the fact that the council appointed in 1404, which consisted of twenty- 
two, was by one authority stated to be seventeen; and again the council of 1406 in one 
acoount was reported to oonsist of twelve instead of seventeen members. The disparity 
was caused by the fact that it was unnecessary to appoint the five officers as members 
{Wylie, Henry IF, L 412, 417). 

The oath of 1257 is described as offered to the councillors, justices, and barons 
of the exchequer, and all other bailiffs except the sheriffs (Ann. Burton , p. 395). 

14 Of men prominent solely as justices who are described as sworn of the council 
we may observe Walter de Wymbura (Calendar of Close Rolls t 12 Ed. I, p. 277), Hugh 
4e Louther, and William Inge (Rot. Pari. i. 219). 

14 Pari. Writs , Index. 19 Ibid. 
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which were in large part germinations from the earlier one. 17 That 
the justices were regarded as different from members of the council 
is at an early date suggested by such phrases as per consilium 
domini regis et iusticiarios and coram consilio vocatis thesaurario et 
baronibus et iusticiariis de utroque banco , 18 and at a later date it is 
stated clearly in the words, tam iusticiis per quos iustitia Jit et red - 
ditur .... quam aliis magnis et peritis de consilio nostro iuratis. 19 
By the twentieth year of Edward III, therefore, the justices are 
clearly distinct from sworn members of the council, and from this 
time the settled relation to the council of the justices of both 
benches, the seijeants-at-law, and the barons of the exchequer was 
that of advisors or assessors, who were summoned on occasion 
by authority of the council. 20 It was furthermore enjoined re¬ 
peatedly by ordinances of parliament that the council should 
summon these advisors in all legal questions, and that the justices 
‘ should not fail to attend and to render their services. 21 

Still in some ways older traditions continued, the justices being 
often designated and treated as members of the council. In judicial 
proceedings they are commonly recognised as such, 22 although they 
would defer to ‘ others of the council of more importance; ’ 23 the 
inchoate chancery court consisted of * the chancellor, the justices of 
either bench, the serjeants-at-law, and other periti of the council; ’ 24 
while in the parliamentary writs they were summoned ‘ to consult 
with others of the council,' 25 a form which was continued into 
modern times. That it is possible to consider some as belonging 
to the council for certain purposes and not for others is shown in 
the instance of one Lawrence Drew, a baron of the exchequer under 
Bichard II, who was declared to ‘ be of the council for law cases 
and not otherwise.’ 26 This statement may be accepted as the first 

19 A separatA oath of the office of justice, the form of which is described as provided 
by the oouncil, is mentioned in a record as early as the twenty-sixth year of Edward I 
(Memoranda Roll, Exch. K. R., m. 15) Several of the clauses of the justices* oath as 
given, undated, in the Red Book of the Exchequer prove to be derived from the 
original councillor’s oatb (First Report on the Public Records , p. 236). 

“ Rot. Pari. i. 39, 67. 

19 Patent Roll, 20 Ed. Ill, part ii. m. 22; Calendar , p. 135. 

*• A summons of this kind to the chief baron of the exchequer runs de veniendo 
ad consil.um regis pro avisamento habendo coram dicto consilio super quibusdam 
secretis negotiis domini regis (Issue Roll [Pells], 46 Ed. Ill, Easter, m. 29). 

31 In the first year of Richard II the commons petitioned that Magna Charta be 
confirmed, and that if any point be obscure it should be declared 4 by those who shall 
be ordained to be of the continual council, with the advice of all the justices and 
serjeants and other such men whom they shall see fit to summon 1 (Rot. Pari. iii. 
15; Nioolas, i. 80, 191; iii. 313; iv. 506. <fec.) 

« Calendar of Close Rolls , 13 Ed. II, p. 234; Pari. Writs, ii. 217, Ac. 

” Calendar of Patent Rolls , 20 Ed. Ill, p. 135. 

34 Close Rolls, passim ; Baildon, Select Cases in Chancery (Selden Society), 
pp. 89, 140,150. “ Pari. Writs , passim; Close Rolls, passim. 

8t *Que Laurence Dru soit de conseil en cas coursable de la ley et non pas 
autrement ’ (Nicolas, i. 75). The same opinion was expressed by Fortescue, the legist 
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which we have recognising any distinction such as that which is 
later known between the ‘ ordinary ’ and the * privy * council. 27 As 
yet however there is no warrant in contemporary language for the 
term consilium ordinarium . 2# 

There were, moreover, at most times justices and other officers 
in the regular privy council. It was not unusual that judges and 
others, after long service, on retiring from office should be retained 
in the council as a special mark of honour. Thus in 1316 Roger 
de Brabazon, the aged chief justice of the king's bench, was 
relieved of his office with the permission * to remain one of the 
secret council all his life, to be admitted to all the king's courts 
and councils, to attend parliaments at the king’s summons, and 
to share the king’s secrets.’ 29 In the ninth year of Edward III 
William de Herle, because of his infirmities and in consideration 
of his great services as a justice of common pleas, was allowed to 
retire from office on condition that he remained one of the king’s 
secret council and attended his parliaments and councils on 
summons. 30 Again, John de Stonore, chief justice of common pleas, 
after a long career on the bench was permitted to retire, and as a 
mark of special confidence was retained as one of the privy council. 31 
In the tenth year of Edward II Walter tie Norwich on his own 
request was relieved of his office of treasurer, but the king, wishing 
to retain him in service, made him chief baron of the exchequer, 
willing that when able he should be present at the king’s councils, 
both secret and others. 32 At other times may be found a baron of 
the exchequer 33 and a king’s clerk 34 who on retirement from office 
were similarly retained in the council as honorary members. 

The clerks of the chancery, whom Palgrave next mentions, 
were the confidential clerks who read and wrote diplomatic letters, 
who endorsed the answers to petitions and made the numerous 
notes and memoranda of the council, corresponding therefore to 
the French clercs du secret . Besides clerks of the chancery there 
were others of secretarial employment known as king's clerks, who 
were frequently attached to embassies or served as messengers or as 
proctors or agents in foreign courts, for whose secrecy and loyalty 
it was deemed expedient to connect them with the council. Some of 
them were learned men, doctors of canon or civil law, while others 
rose to high ecclesiastical preferments. The special status of 

of Henry Vi’s reign, that judges, barons of the exchequer, the clerk of the rolls, 
and others * mey be off this oounsell when thai be so desyred and ellis not * (Governance 
of England , ch. xiv.) ” Nicolas, vii. p. xvii. 

* This term has been incorrectly employed to denote the council of Edward I 
(Stubbs, Constitutional History , ed. 3, ii. p. 270). 

* Calendar of Patent Rolls , 9 Ed. H, p. 437; Pari Writs , ii. 162. 

*• Calendar of Patent Rolls , 9 Ed. HI, p. 158. 

“ Close Boll, 28 Ed. Ill, m. 29. 

* Calendar of Patent Rolls , 10 Ed. H, p. 655. 

" Ibid. 16 Ed. H, p. 247. M Ibid. 11 Ed. HI, p. 434. 
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king’s clerks as councillors is mentioned in several instances under 
Henry III, 3 * and in the reign of Edward I it is clear that a con¬ 
siderable number of them were * retained* as members of the 
council. In 1295 writs of summons to parliament were addressed 
to ‘the deans sworn of the council, and other clerks of the 

council,’ 36 the expression ‘ clerks of the council ’ frequently re¬ 
curring. 37 In the later history of the council however such 

clerks as were retained in this manner were few, and these for 

special reasons. Their position and services can best be illus¬ 
trated by instances in which the facts stand out clearly. In the 
reign of Edward I two friars, William de Gainsborough, a Minorite, 
and Hugh de Manchester, of the order of Preachers, were declared 
to have been sworn of the king’s council. 38 In 1294 they were 
sent on an embassy to France ; 39 in 1295 they were entrusted with 
messages of the king each to the chapter of his order, the one at 
Assisi, the other at Argentan. 40 A reason for Edward I’s special 
favour to the Minorite is seen in the fact that the order supported 
him in Gascony during his controversy with the king of France. 41 
In 1800 Gainsborough was sent on an embassy to the pope as one 
of the king’s special envoys and proctors, 43 and again in 1802 went 
to Borne to expedite negotiations of peace with the king of France. 43 
The two friars are among those summoned to the king’s council 
in 1297. 44 

In the fifteenth year of Edward II occurs a memorandum that 
three clerks, Master William de Weston, Master John de Shore¬ 
ditch, and Master Bichard de Binteworth, were sworn of the 
king’s council in the Tower of London. 45 Weston, a doctor of laws, 
was in the seventeenth year one of the king’s proctors appointed for 
all cases affecting the king which were pending in the parlement of 
Paris by reason of the duchy of Aquitaine. 46 In the eighteenth year 
he was sent, with others, upon an embassy to the guardian of the 
king of Castile, ‘ whom they were to inform secretly concerning the 
king’s wishes and upon divers other things; ’ 47 at another time 
he was sent as an envoy to the pope, when he was taken and 
imprisoned by the duke of Brabant. 48 In the seventeenth and 
again in the nineteenth year he was summoned ‘ with others of 

" Matthew of Paris speaks of Laurence of Saint Martin as domini regia 
clericua et conailiarius specialis ( Chron. Mai. v. 185), and of John Mansel as clericue 
capitalis domini regia conailiarius (ibid. pp. 213, 261, 355). 

*• Pari. Writs , i. 29; Calendar of Close Rolls , 23 Ed. I, p. 446. 

” The king is asked to assignor clercs de son conseil a survoer sea busoignea 
(Parliamentary Proceedings, file 5, no. 14; also Diplomatic Documents, Chancery, 
file 1, no. 266). *• Calendar of Close Rolls t 23 Ed. I, p. 440. 

*• Calendar of Patent Rolls , 22 Ed. 1, p. 85. 

48 Calendar of Close Rolls t 23 Ed. I, p. 440. 41 Ibid. 27 Ed. I, p. 302. 

« Ibid. 28 Ed. I, pp. 511, 543. 48 Ibid. 30 Ed. I, pp. 584, 600. 

44 Pari: Writs , i. 55. 4 * Calendar of Close Rolls , 15 Ed. II, p. 503. ‘ 

4i Calendar of Patent Rolls t 17 Ed. n, p. 390. 

47 Calendar of Close Rolls , 18 Ed. II, p. 350. 48 Ibid. 20 Ed. H, p. 64V. 
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the council’ to parliament . 49 Shoreditch, likewise a doctor of 
civil law, was sent several times on the king’s service beyond the 
seas . 50 In the seventeenth year he was appointed to the custody 
of the rolls and writs before the justices of the bench . 51 He was 
named, with, Weston, one of the proctors to make excuses and 
defence before the king of France because Edward II did not come 
to Amiens to do homage for the duchy . 53 

In the following reign Master John Wawayn, a canon of Lichfield, 
was engaged as a councillor 53 by letters patent dated 14 December 
1386 : in a letter of 15 December he was said to have been sent 
on an errand to the archbishop of Cologne ‘ upon certain things 
near to the king’s heart ,’ 54 and in a patent of 16 December received 
his commission for this service . 55 Master Simon Islip was another 
king’s clerk who in the nineteenth year of Edward III was engaged 
as one of the king’s council with an annuity of 50 marks . 56 He had 
already in 1342 served on an embassy sent to treat for a truce 
with France , 57 and in 1345 was one of the council appointed to 
assist the king’s son Lionel while acting as. regent during the 
king’s absence . 58 In 1346 he was on a commission named to 
receive with courtesy the envoys coming from Spain and Hungary 
and to open and answer the letters which they brought . 59 Islip 
was a rising man at court; he was in turn king’s secretary , 60 
clerk of the privy seal , 61 and keeper of the privy seal, and in 
these capacities was attendant at judicial proceedings of the 
council. A doctor in the canon and civil law, he received church 
preferments until in 1849 as the king’s candidate he was elected 
archbishop of Canterbury . 62 Master Andrew de Ufford,*a brother 
of John de Ufford, chancellor and archbishop elect of Canterbury, 
was a doctor of civil law and a king’s clerk, who had already served 
on several royal commissions , 63 when in 1346 he was retained as 
one of the king’s council with a fee of 100 marks when beyond the 
seas and 50 marks when in England . 64 He was immediately 
appointed one of the proctors in behalf of the king to treat with 
Philip of Valois, ‘ styled king of France .’ 65 The accounts of 
Master Andrew for his fees at the exchequer in accordance with 

* Pari. Writs , vol. ii. pt. i. pp. 289, 335. * 

44 Calendar of Patent Rolls , 16 Ed. II, p. 271; 17 Ed. II, pp. 347, 42 . 

41 Ibid. 17 Ed. II, p. 340. 42 Ibid. p. 426. 

44 Ibid. 10 Ed. HI, p. 341. 44 Ibid. p. 731. 

44 Ibid. p. 347. 44 Ibid. 19 Ed. Ill, p. 506. 

M Foedera, ii. 1185 (Becord edition). 44 Ibid . iii. 50. 

44 Calendar of Patent Rolls , 20 Ed. in, p. 138; Foedera , iii. 85. 

44 Calendar of Patent Rolls , 22 Ed. Ill, p. 131. 

41 Close Bolls, 23 Ed. JII, m. 2 d. It has already been shown how it was the olerk 
of the privy seal who became the clerk of the council: ante , vol. xxi. 18 ff., 1906. 

44 Dictionary of National Biography , xxix. 75. 

44 Foedera , iii. 19, 50, 68 ; Newcourt, Repertorium , i. 79. 

44 Calendar of Patent Rolls , 20 Ed. Ill, p. 91. 

44 Ibid. p. 478. 
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this patent are preserved, and are of interest as the earliest record 
of a councillor’s wages. 66 

After the reign of Edward III however clerks were no longer 
retained as members of the council. The attendance there of 
chancery clerks ceased to be necessary when, in -the reign of 
Richard II, the secretarial work of the council was performed rather 
by the clerks of the privy seal, 67 and when th§ records of this body 
were in the charge of the latter office instead of being in the custody 
of the chancery. It was about the same time also that the chan¬ 
cery as a court of law became distinct in its organisation from the 
council. 66 Moreover it was no longer considered that clerks, 
whether of the chancery or of any other office, were of sufficient 
dignity to be in any way attached to the council. Regarded 
by the nobles as a bureaucratic element, they could no longer be 
members when the aristocracy was dominant. In the councils of 
Richard II, therefore, which were appointed under parliamentary 
influence, this class was quite eliminated, and very infrequently 
afterwards is any mere clerk to be found as one of the council. 69 

Another element in the composition of the council, overlooked 
in Palgrave’s definition, consisted of a few aliens who were even 
formally sworn and retained. More clearly than any other class 
they reflect the personal policy of the king, who thus honoured 
them either out of favour or for the special diplomatic services 
which they might render, in some instances paying them large 
rewards. Most of these foreigners were dignitaries of the church, 
cardinals of the church of Rome or nuncios of the pope, upon whom 
this honour was conferred to improve the king’s relations with the 
papacy. Thus in 1314 Edward II appointed three nephews and two 
other adherents of Clement V, 7a and in like manner three years later 
named Peter d’Euse, a brother of John XXII, and two nephews of 
the same pope to be of his council for life. 71 A letter of the king 
to d’Euse and the two nephews, granting their annual pensions and 


M These accounts state his days of service and wages from 11 May of the twentieth 
year until 24 October of the twenty-first year, as follows:— 


11 May to 12 July 

12 July to 24 Dec. 

25 Dec. to 17 July 
17 July to 4 Sept. 

4 Sept, to 24 Oct. 

Bobes, 1 for 20th 


in England 62 days 

abroad 166 days 

in England 204 days 

abroad 49 days 

in England 50 days 

year, 2 for 21st year @ 4 m 


51. 13s. 4 id. 
80/. 6s. 4 id. 
18/. 12s. 6Jd. 
8/. 18s. 11 id. 
41. 11 s. 5Jd. 
8 /. 


76/. 11s. 9 id. 


His accounts continue in this way until 24 February of the twenty-third year 
(Accounts, Exchequer, K. B. f 96/2 & 8). Gf. ante , vol. xxi. 10. 
m See ante, vol. xxi. 17 ff., 1906. 

* The problem of the separation of the chancery from the council needs further 
examination. 

* It is hardly an exception to the rule that the clerk or master of the rolls was not 
infrequently one of the councU (Nicolas, i. 64). 

T< Calendar of Patent Bolls , 7 Ed. 11, p. 82. T1 ‘Ibid. 11 Ed. II, p. 50. 
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requesting their influence at the papal court, 72 explains the reason 
for these appointments. At various times under Edward II and 
Edward III in the same relation may be noticed at least four 
cardinals, 73 a pope’s notary, 74 and a papal nuncio. 75 

There was evidently a policy of strengthening the king’s friendly 
relations with Genoa when, in 1815, Charles de Fiesco, a captain 
of the city, whom Edward II calls his kinsman, was retained as 
one of the king’s council, household, and following. 78 Anthony de 
Pessaigne, of Genoa, designated as dilectm et Jidelis miles et consili - 
arius noster, 77 was a favourite emissary of Edward III, being sent 
repeatedly to Borne, to France, and to Aquitaine. 73 In 1886 Nicolas 
de Fiesco, a citizen of Genoa and a cardinal, was engaged as one 
of the king’s council with a yearly fee of twenty pounds, 79 and 
forthwith was sent from Genoa to hire galleys and ships for the 
transport of horses in the king’s service, mention being made of 
the long friendship existing between the kings of England and the 
city of Genoa. 80 

In this period, when the struggle with France was imminent 
and all possible alliances were promoted, the friendship of England 
and Aragon was expressed in a similar way. In 1829 Baymund 
Cornelii, a subject of the king of Aragon, who had come to England 
with messages from the government of that kingdom, was engaged 
as one of the king’s council for life, with a fee of 200 pounds yearly 
out of the issues of Aquitaine, saving his fealty due to the king of 
Aragon. 81 It was declared that Baymund had always been a well- 
wisher to the royal house of England, and the king opened to him 
the secrets of his heart concerning certain things to be explained 
to the ruler of Aragon. 82 It was also with reference to the war with 
France that an alliance, which already had some foundation, 83 was 
contracted with Odin, lord of Cuik, in Brabant. In 1829 two 
knights were sent to persuade him to be of the king’s council and 
retinue all his life, the envoys being given discretion as to the lands, 

n The letter of 1322 requests that they procure the cessation of the annoyances 
to 'which the king has been subjected in the court of Borne: - Velitis sic viriliter et 
efficadter interponere partes vestras (Foedera [Record ed.] ii. 495; [original ed.] 
iii. 971). 

w Calendar of Patent Rolls , 7 Ed. II, p. 82; 11 Ed. II, p. 59; 8 Ed. Ill, • 29; 
10 Ed. HI, p. 247. 

74 Ibid. 11 Ed. II, p. 25. n Ibid. 17 Ed. IH, p. 111. 

T * Ibid. 9 Ed. II, p. 340. 77 Calendar of Clou Bolls, 6 Ed. IH, pp. 581, 582. 

** Ibid. 6 Ed. IH, pp. 581j 582; Calendar of Patent Bolls , 6 Ed. IH, p. 269; 
Foedera (Record ed.), ii. 408, 420; (original ed.), iii. 924; iy. 524. 

99 Calendar of Patent Rolls , 10 Ed. IH, p. 247. 

m Ibid. pp. 821, 328; Calendar of Close Rolls , 10 Ed. HI, pp. 686, 738. 

#1 Calendar of Patent Rolls , 3 Ed. HI, p. 416; Calendar of Close Rolls , 6 Ed. Ill, 
p. 582. 

* Ibid. 3 Ed. HI, pp. 565, 566. 

M In 1295 John, lord of Cuik, had done homage to Edward I (Foedera [orig. ed.], 
ii. 677. 
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revenue, and money to be offered him. 84 In accordance with an 
agreement which was made he received an annuity of 250 pounds, 85 
besides an indemnity for his losses in the war. 86 In addition to 
serving in the war he was especially empowered by the king to 
treat for alliances with the emperor and other princes. 87 In like 
manner, in 1345, while certain negotiations with Flanders were 
pending, two citizens of Ypres and one of Ghent, who were then 
acting as envoys, are mentioned as having been sworn of the council, 
with a grant of robes each year. 88 The practice of retaining coun¬ 
cillors abroad caused the king sometimes to speak of his consilium 
in partibvs transmarinis. 89 

Edward Ill's fondness for foreigners, which in one instance 
was carried to the extent of creating one of them a peer, 90 waa 
naturally disliked and opposed in parliament, as is shown in the 
following instance : Master Raymund Pelegrin, a Gascon and 
special nuncio of the pope, in view, it is said, of his approved 
fidelity to the king, was sworn of the council and numbered among 
the king’s clerks and councillors. 91 In the twentieth year the com¬ 
mons* in parliament petitioned that his pension should be annulled, 
but they were answered that Master Raymund was a liege man of 
the king, born in Gascony, and sworn of his council. 92 It was 
further declared on the part of the king that for his good service 
and faithfulness Master Raymund was to be considered a denizen 
and no alien, and therefore exempt from any ordinance touching 
the property of aliens. 93 If the lords and commons then failed 
they succeeded ultimately in excluding the foreigners from the 
council. In the time of the ascendency of parliament under 
Richard II no members outside the estates were appointed, so that, 
like the clerks already mentioned, the aliens were a transient 
element which came to be practically eliminated from the council. 94 

Another group, more in keeping with the historic character of 
the council, were the knights and bannerets. Hardly a separate estate 
at first, they came to be known as the ‘ bachelors ’ as distinguished 
from the ‘ lords ’ of the council. 95 While in the earlier reigns no 

94 Calendar of Patent Bolls , 8 Ed. in, p. 445; Foedera (Record ed.), ii. part ii 
p. 778. 

99 Ibid. (Record ed.), yol. ii. part ii. pp. 895, 914,1178; (orig. ed.) iv. 627, 654. 

119 Ibid. (Record ed.), yol. ii. part ii. pp. 1076,1102; (orig. ed.) y. 107,145. 

97 Ibid. (Record ed.), yol. iii. part i. pp. 32, 65, 66 ; (orig. ed.) v. 445, 48?. 

99 Calendar of Close Rolls , 17 Ed. in, p. 185. 

99 Foedera (orig ed.), iii. 677; Calendar of Patent Foils, 11 Ed. n, pp. 53, 59. 

99 Namely, Guiscard d’Angle, lord of Angle, in Poitou, who in 1377 was made earl 
of Huntingdon (Courthope, Historic Peerage , p. 262). 

91 Calendar of Patent Rolls , 17 Ed. Ill, p. 111. 99 Rot . Pari. ii. 163. 

99 Calendar of Patent Rolls , 23 Ed. m, p. 346. 

94 The presence of Master Peregrino de Fano, a Gascon, is noted in the council of 
Richard n at the time of his reactionary policy (Issue Rolls [Pells], 16 Ric. II, 
Easter, 15 July, 28 August; 17 Ric. H, 8 December). 

,9 Nicolas, op. cit. i. 18. 
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special notice is made of such knights ,' 6 by Edward III they were 
plainly regarded with particular favour, and in several instances were 
allowed wages or annuities. Indeed the work of the council seems 
often to have been performed by the officers, knights, and other 
persons of lower rank unattended by any lords , 97 while there were 
individual knights reputed to have great influence with the king. 
One of these was Robii} de Forest, who in 1888 was engaged as one 
of the king's councillors, with an annual fee of 100 marks* for life," 
and who is mentioned for his faithful services." Of all the 
knights of the council the most assiduous in the work of the 
government was Bartholomew de Burghersh, a king’s chamberlain, 
who first appears in the council in the twentieth year . 100 From 
the accounts at the exchequer of his wages, which run from the 
twenty-fifth through the twenty-ninth year, some idea of the 
labours of a councillor may be formed . 101 In the first of these 
years his services, extending through different terms, amounted 
to 82 days, and in the succeeding years to 109 days, 249 days, 
240 days, and 207 days respectively . 109 The 249 days are 
reported to have been spent entirely at London. No other 
record of the time shows so clearly the constancy of the 
council’s work. Burghersh may be observed as one of the council 
hearing cases in the Star Chamber , 109 assisting the justices by 
sitting in the court of king’s bench , 104 examining petitions, 106 ' 
and drawing up a compact between the king and Certain mer¬ 
chants , 106 while in the many perfunctory tasks of administration 
no name occurs more frequently than his . 107 Among the various 
offices which he held were those of warden of the Cinque Ports and 

M In the council appointed at the instance of the barons in 1318 one banneret was 
to be named by the earl of Lancaster (Stubbs, Const. Hist. ii. 360). 

99 For example, an indenture of the thirty-fifth year was made in the presence of 
the chancellor, the treasurer, tyro knights, and four lesser men (Close Boll, m. 10 d). 

99 Calendar of Patent Rolls , 12 Ed. Ill, pp. 189, 465, 523. 

99 Calendar of Close Rolls , 15 Ed. Ill, p. 88; Foedera (orig. ed.), v. 529. • 

199 Calendar of Patent Rolls , 20 Ed. Ill, p. 136. 

M1 ‘ Particulae computi Bartholomei de Borgherssh de reditibus et vadiis suis 
existentis super consilium regis per diversas vices ’ (Accounts, Exchequer, E.B., 96/4-7). 

199 Thus in the twenty-sixth year Burghersh’s days of servioe in the council with 
wages at 20s. a day were as follows:— 


5-9 and 16-81 Oct. . 

19 days 

191. 

2-16 Nov. and 27 Nov.-4 Dec. 

20 „ 

201. 

8-19 Dec. 

11 „ 

111. 

8 March-7 April 

29 „ 

291. 

15-29 May. 

15 „ 

151. 

1-7 and 15-22 June . 

15 „ 

151. 


109 days 

1091. 


Accounts, Exch., KJt., 96/5. 

199 Calendar of Patent Rolls , 20 Ed. Ill, p. 136; Calendar of Close Rolls 
27 Ed. HI, p. 618. 194 Coram Bege Boll, Trinity, 24 Ed. IU, m. 32. 

199 Tradatur ista petitio B. de Burghesse ad inquirendum , etc. is a note upon/ 
one petition (‘ Ancient Petitions,’ no. E 876). 

,9i Calendar of Close Rolls , 28 Ed. Ill, p. 98. 199 Ibid. 23-27 Ed. in, passim. 
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constable of Dover Castle, to which he was appointed three times 
under Edward III. 108 Another knight of the king’s chamber was 
Guy de Brien, who from the twenty-third year was hardly less 
active in the council than was Burghersh, 109 and who by the end of 
the reign is known as a lord of great prominence. 110 Sir Richard 
Sturry, who for his special personal influence is described as regi 
familiar Usimus, 111 and Sir Richard Stafford were knights who with 
others were attacked in the Good Parliament of 1876 as 4 evil 
counsellors,’ and were removed from the council. 112 As dis¬ 
tinguished from the justices, clerks, and others of minor rank, 
knights, being of parliamentary estate, were considered legitimately 
qualified to hold their places in the council along with the prelates 
and barons. In each of the councils of Richard’s early years 
two or more of them were appointed, while in the latter part of 
the reign they were to a still greater extent favoured and employed 
by the king, whose policy of absolutism depended upon them. 113 

Finally, as to the lords of the council, specified as the ‘ bishops, 
earls, and barons whom the king thought fit to name,’ some of 
the most difficult questions arise. 

As to the number of councillors in normal times 114 we are never 
definitely informed, nor has any method of estimating this number 
led to certain results. 115 It is clear however that only some of the 
baronage were considered to belong to the council. As early as 
1250 Matthew of Paris speaks of the magnates, ‘ especially those 
who are of the king’s council,’ 116 and in 1805, at the close of a 
parliament, a proclamation of Edward 1 dismissed the archbishops, 
bishops, and other prelates, earls, barons, knights, citizens, and 
burgesses who were present, requiring the bishops, earls, barons, 
justices, and others who were of his council to remain. 117 That 
one might be constantly a member of parliament without being of 
the king’s council is shown in the case of the bishop of Norwich, 
who was sworn of the council in 1806, though he had been 
summoned to parliaments for four years previously; 118 and that 
the position thus acquired was broken by the death of the king 
is shown by the fact that the same bishop of Norwich was again 
sworn under Edward II. 119 A particular status of councillor is 

199 Haydn's Book of Dignities, p. 318. 109 Calendars, passim. 

119 Dugdale, Baronage, ii. 151. 111 Chron. Angl., ed. E. Maunde Thompson, p. 87. 

1,9 Ibid . p. lxx; Stubbs, Constitutional History , ii. 452. 

1,9 See my article on ‘The Privy Council of the Time of Richard II,' American 
Historical Review, vol. xii. October 1906. 

1,4 The councils which were on several occasions appointed by the barons or by 
parliament were revolutionary or exceptional bodies, which are of no aid in determining 
the numbers at other times. 

119 The names of witnesses upon the charter rolls have been taken as a guide, but 
they were not necessarily sworn councillors. Compare Maitland's remarks on the 
witnesses to the charter roll of 87 Henry III, ante, vol. viii. (1893), pp. 726 ff. 

119 Matth. Paris, Chron. Mai. v. 118. 1,7 Rot. Pari. i. 159. 

1,9 Ibid. i. 219 ; Pari. Writs, i. index Rot. Pari. i. 350. 
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pointed oat in the case of Lord Beaumont, who at his trial in 
1828 was declared to be a liege man of the king, a baron, and one 
de magno et secreto consilio iuratus . 12 ° Again, in 1852 a special fee 
was allowed the bishop of Norwich, who on his retention as one of 
the king’s council was granted for life the profits of a town for the 
livery of himself and his men. 121 A few years later a privilege 
which continued to belong to members of the council, but not to 
those of the house oflords, was recognised, when in certain judicial 
proceedings the earl of Arundel, being declared to be one of the 
council, was permitted in his absence to send his advice in writing. 122 
The lords of the council, therefore, though often merging in the 
house of lords, were a body quite distinguishable from the peers 
throughout the fourteenth century. 

There are reasons, furthermore, for believing that of the lords 
sworn of the council the number was not large, and that they were 
retained in this manner only for special reasons. In the case of 
some it was considered to be beneath their dignity to be bound, as 
knights and clerks were, by the councillor’s oath; and they pre¬ 
ferred their status as prelates and barons. For example, in 1886 
the arc ibishop of Canterbury was reluctant to take the oath, 
claiming as a general prerogative of the church of Canterbury the 
right to be present at all parliaments and councils, secret or other. 123 
Again, in 1410, when others of the council were sworn, the prince 
of Wales was excused from taking the oath, as was explained, 
because of his dignity. 124 r lhe reluctance of the lords to bind 
themselves in this way was no doubt a reason for the repeated 
insistence of parliament that the council should be sworn. 125 There 
was no inconvenience if they were unsworn, for it was possible to 
consider any lords who were summoned as of the council for the 
time being, and this practice was continued in the fifteenth 
century. 126 The irregular and uncertain attendance of the lords left 
the council, therefore, ^nuch of the time in the hands of the lesser 
men, who might indeed be but the tools of a faction. Several 
times during the course of the fourteenth century, in order to check 
this tendency, efforts were made on the part of the nobles to re¬ 
organise the council by appointing a committee of barons to be in 
constant attendance. In 1818, the revolutionary year of Edward II, 
it was proposed that eight bishops, four earls, four barons, and 

w* Pari. Writs , ii. 285; Calendar of Close Rolls, 16 Ed. II, p. 717. 

1,1 Calendar of Patent Rolls , 26 Ed. Ill, p. 241. 

»“ Close Boll, 41 Ed. Ill, m. 13. •« Rot. Pari. iii. 223. 

**» • Because of his highness and excellence of his honourable person* (ibid. 
iii. 623). lti Ibid. i. 351; ii. 322 ; iii. 7, 585, Ac. 

»*• This was another opinion expressed by Fortescue (op. cit. ch. xiv.) Under 
Henry VI an effort to restrict the participation of unsworn persons in the council 
was made in the ordinance that none should be permitted to remain in it but 
such as were sworn thereof, unless they were specially called by its authority 
(Nicolas, iii. 215). 
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a banneret should be named to act with the earl of Lancaster as 
a council for the king. 127 Again, in the parliament of the first 
year of Edward III it was demanded that four bishops, four 
earls, and six barons should be appointed to counsel’ the young 
king, of whom four at least should always be in attendance. 128 
Similarly, in the fiftieth year of the same reign it was the de¬ 
termination of the Good Parliament to reconstruct the council, 
afforcing it, as was said, by the presence of lords of the land, 
including prelates and others to the number of ten or twelve. 139 

How each of these barons’ councils in its time was broken up 
as soon as formed is a matter of familiar history. They had no 
effect certainly on the permanent character of the council. In the 
reign of Bichard II, again, conditi6ns were favourable for a renewal 
of the struggle on the part of the lords and commons, whose 
intention it was^ to exclude the minor officials, clerks, aliens, and 
favourites who had been too influential, and to maintain a council 
composed solely of prelates, lords, and knights. But this policy 
even then was but temporarily and partially successful. 130 

In conclusion, from the facts here gathered, it appears that 
the sworn council of the Edwards was a wide and heterogeneous 
j ody. It included at most times perhaps several score of men, 
counting officers, prelates, barons, knights, justices, clerks, hono¬ 
rary members, aliens, and favourites, such as could never have 
formed an effective working body. Some of them, it is true, were 
not strictly members of the council, but only assistants. Some 
also who were actual councillors were given this rank purely as 
an honour, or from special reasons of diplomacy, or out of sheer 
favouritism. Others formed a working group with strongly marked 
official tendencies, while the influence of the nobles, partly from 
their own non-attendance, was at most times much overbalanced. 
The attack of the Good Parliament in 1376 marks the beginning 
of another period in the history of the council, when for a number 
of years, down to 1437, the close of Henry Vi’s minority, the lords 
and commons manifested their purpose of controlling this body 
themselves. Under parliamentary pressure the council was then 
made a smaller and more select body, with the elimination of most 
of the lesser men. When the royal power revived however, as it 
• did in the later years of Bichard, and again under the Lancastrians, 
the same bureaucratic tendencies which existed under Edward III 
are seen to have returned, with an increased number of members, 
especially of knights, lawyers, and other men of inferior rank. 
The privy council of the later period, therefore, is not to be 
regarded as a separate organisation from that of the earlier time, 
but as a continuous growth under new conditions. 

James F. Baldwin. 

Rot. Pari i. 453. 1W Ibid. ii. 52. Ibid. ii. 822. 

m American Historical Review , vol. xii. pp. 1-14. 
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The Amalgamation of the English 
Mercantile Crafts 

I N 1868, becauae of * the great mischiefs which have happened as 
well to the King as to 4>he great men and commons of that 
{he merchants.called grocers do irigross all manner of merchandise 
vendible and snddenly do enhance the price of such merchandise 
within the realme,’ potting it to sale ‘by covin and ordinance 
made betwixt them,’ it was enacted by parliament that thereafter 
* no English merchant shall ose no ware nor merchandise .... 
bat only one which he Bhall choose betwixt this and the feast of 
Candlemas next coming.’ And as a corollary it farther ordained 
* that artificers, handicraft people, hold them every one to one 
mystery which he shall choose betwixt this and the said feast of 
Candlemas, and two of every craft shall be chosen to survey that 
none nee other craft than the same which he hath chosen.’ 1 To 
students of gild history this parliamentary measure is extremely 
significant, first of all, because it shows the immense strides taken 
by industrial organisation since the days of the gild merchant’s 
regime. That once favoured association was evidently superseded 
in its own sphere of activity by tbe craft gilds which had risen 
into ascendency. The act has an additional significance for our 
subject, because it clearly shows that a distinct merchant class 
bad differentiated itself, from the handicraft, and as we gather one 
of its number, the grocers, had already come into collision with 
the trading rules of the times. It appears that in 1845, but 
eighteen years before the passage of this act, the London pepperers, 
canvas dealers, and spicers*—a group of trades under the leader¬ 
ship doubtless of the pepperers, a gild of considerable standing 

1 37 Edward III. c. 5, 6. * And such as have other wares or merchandises in their 
hands,’ continues the act, * than those that they have chosen, may set them to sale 
before the feast of the nativity of Saint John next ensuing ; and if any do the con¬ 
trary of this Ordinance in any point and be thereof attainted in the manner as here¬ 
after followeth, he shall forfeit against the King the merchandise which he hath so 
used against this Ordinance; and moreover shall make a fine to the King according 
to the quantity of the trespass: ’ Rot . ParL ii. 78. 

* At that time it was agreed * by assent that no one shall be of the Fraternity 
unless he be of good condition and of their mistery That is to say Pepperer of Sopers 
Lane, canvas dealer of the Bopery, or spicer of Chepe or other person of their mystery 
in whatever part he may live: ’ Kingdon, The Worshipful Company of Grocers , 
pt. L p. 9. 
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in the community 3 —succeeded in combining their gild fortunes, 
and used them to so good purpose as to earn for them, as we learn 
from the above-quoted act, the name of grocers. 4 In sanctioning 
this alliance the powers in authority gave public evidence that 
they were not inclined to place any great obstacle in the way of 
these merchants, who by amalgamating did their utmost to check 
the tendency of the times to insist upon a top rigid division of 
labour. It is of special importance, therefore, to notice at this 
point that simultaneously with the emergence of a distinct class 
of English merchants, a most significant fact in English social 
history, we find that they had initiated a new movement in industrial 
association. This we know as the amalgamation of the English 
crafts. 

But in spite of the grocers’ , misdeeds, which were sufficiently 
obnoxious to provoke parliamentary censure, at a time when they 
were very influential in public affairs, 5 nevertheless they succeeded 
in obtaining within a year a repeal of so much of the act as had 
aimed at restricting them to the use of but one kind of merchandise. 6 
Merchants however were still to remain a class apart from handi¬ 
craftsmen, and those who had not already done so hastened to 
secure a royal charter protecting them in their special monopoly. 
In this way the London vintners and drapers took their place side 
by side with the grocers, mercers, fishmongers, 7 and the rest of the 

* We find the ( Gilda Pipariorum ’ among the eighteen gilds amerced as 4 adulterine * 
in the later years of Henry II. As early as 1316 the pepperers had become known 
as 4 the good folk of Sopereslane,’ from which centre they apparently regulated the 
Bale of eastern produce: extract from Letter-Book E, fol. 58; Kingdon, Worshipful 
Company of Grocers , pt. i. p. 1. 

4 By 1365 the society seems to have reckoned apothecaries among its members: 
ibid . p. 7. 

5 Miss Alice Law, in an article on * The English Nouveaux-Biches in the Four¬ 

teenth Century * (Trans. Royal Historical Soc. n.s. vol. ix. p. 70), calls attention to 
the significance of the relation which the union of the pepperers and spicers bears 
to the failure of the 'Bardi and Peruzzi, the king's Florentine bankers, which had 
occurred just four months before. She claims that the object of their incorporation 
was doubtless to qualify as a large banking establishment. It may indeed be that by 
taking the place of the Italian bankers these London merchants secured royal support 
in their ambitious mercantile projects. t 

• 38 Edward III, c. 11. 4 To that which was ordained at the last Parliament of 

living and of apparel, and that no English merchant should use but one merchandise; 
It is ordained, That all people shall be as free as they were (at all ancient times) 
before the said Ordinance ... and that all merchants as weU aliens as denizens, may 
seU and buy all manner of merchandizes, and freely carry them out of the realm, 
paying the customs and subsidies thereof due.' 

T The vintners were incorporated in 1364 and the drapers about a year later. 
From the preamble of the letters patent granted to the fishmongers almost imme¬ 
diately after the passage of thi? act of 13C8, it would seom that these merchants had 
been instrumental in securing its enactment. After reciting the clause of the statute 
which required merchants to follow only their own branch of trade, the document 
proceeds to tell how it had been shown to the king in council (presumably by the 
fishmongers) that 4 all sorts of people as well non-freemen and aliens as freemen of 
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greater metropolitan trading companies previously founded; and 
the majority of the twelve great livery companies were now in 
existence. 

Let us consider, then, in what form of organisation these mer¬ 
chants were usually to be found. Whereas London and certain of the 
larger boroughs were able to support gilds of special merchants, or 
in some instances organisations which were limited to dealers in 
but two or possibly three species of trades, as was the case at certain 
epochs in Bristol , 8 Beverley , 9 Oxford , 10 and Tewkesbury , 11 the great 
majority of English towns encouraged but one organisation for 
their pure traders. Thus from the later fourteenth or the early 
fifteenth century consolidated mercers’ and merchant companies, 
comprising often the local grocers, haberdashers, ironmongers, 
apothecaries, goldsmiths, and sometimes even drapers, were grow¬ 
ing up at York , 12 Shrewsbury , 13 Coventry , 14 Chester , 15 Worcester , 16 
Hereford , 17 Winchester , 18 Southampton, 9 Lincoln , 20 Northampton , 21 
Gloucester , 22 Bye , 23 Kendal , 24 Bath ,* 5 Sandwich , 26 Salisbury , 27 
Nottingham , 28 Durham , 29 Derby , 30 Lichfield , 31 Preston , 32 Wells , 33 
Warwick , 34 Morpeth , 35 Doncaster , 36 Carlisle , 37 Alnwick , 38 Leeds , 29 

other mysteries 7 engrossed the greatest part of the fish brought to the fairs in those 
parts of the kingdom where fish was sold, thereby raising the price of that commodity 
so that the fishmongers could no longer profitably deal in it: Herbert, Twelve 
Great Livery Companies , vol. ii. p. 20. * Little Red Book , vol. ii. p. 51. 

• Beverley Town Documents (Selden Society), p. 74. 

10 Turner, Records of Oxford , p. 331. ** Bennett, Hist, of Tewkesbury , p. 199. 

12 Drake, Eboracum , vol. i. p. 32. 

13 Shropshire Archceol . and Nat. Hist. Soc. Trans, vol. viii. p. 269. 

14 Poole, Hist, of Coventry , p. 33. 15 Harleian MS. 2054, f. 56. 

*• Green, Hist, of Worcester , vol. ii. p. 42. 

17 Johnson, Ancient Customs of Hereford , p. 118. 

18 Bailey, Transcripts from Municipal Archives of Winchester , p. 68. 

'• Davies, History of Southampton , p. 275. 

*° Hist. MSS. Comm. Rep. xiv. app. viii. p. 30. 

21 Records of the Borough , vol. ii. p. 279. *- Fosbrooke, Hist, of Gloucester, p. 404. 

23 Hist. MSS. Comm. Rep. xiii. app. iv. p. 55. 

24 Hist. MSS. Comm. Rep. x. app. iv. p. 300. 

24 King and Watts, Municipal Records , p. 45. 

28 Hist. MSS. Comm. Rep. v. app. p. 569. 

27 Hoare, Hist, of Modern Wilts, vol. vi. p. 475. 28 Records, vol. iv. p. 311. 1 

M Fordyce, Hist, of Durham, vol. i. p. 345. 

*° Derbyshire Archceol. and Nat. Hist. Soc. Joum. vol. xv. p. 113. 

31 Trans. Royal Hist. Soc. n.s. vol. vii. p. 109. 

22 Abram, Memorials of the Preston Guilds, p. 41. 

23 Municip. Carp. Comm . Rep. 1835, p. 1368. 

34 Kemp, The Black Book of Warwick, p. 139. The records of certain of these 
boroughs, notably Coventry, Winchester, Southampton, and Lincoln, give us no 
specific information concerning their mercers’ societies, so that we cannot tell 
how far they represented amalgamations of different species of trading crafts. We 
have no reason however to suppose that the mercers’ companies recorded in these 
four communities differed materially from those established in the other boroughs. 

33 Mackenzie, Northumberland , vol. ii. p. 192. 

38 Records of the Borough , vol. iv. p. 204. 37 Municipal Records of Carlisle. p.|l£OO 

38 Tate, History of Alnwick , vol. ii. p. 321. Wardell, Hist, of Leet&, p. 34. 
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Gateshead , 40 Richmond , 41 Pontefract , 42 Reading , 43 Ripon , 44 Buck¬ 
ingham , 45 and Evesham . 46 In certain of the smaller towns, towards 
the latter part of the sixteenth and the succeeding century, all the 
crafts were being drawn into definite gild groups, the number of 
which was determined by the authorities. In these instances the 
company headed by the general traders included not only merchants 
but occasionally different handicrafts as well. The mercantile frater¬ 
nities favoured at Dorchester , 47 Ipswich , 48 St. Albans , 49 Kingston- 
upon-Thames , 50 Gravesend , 51 Axbridge , 52 Andover , 53 Abingdon , 54 
Ludlow , 58 Wallingford ,* 6 and Faversham 57 are interesting examples 
of this type. We are on the whole justified, therefore, in assuming 
that by the middle of the sixteenth, or the beginning of the seven¬ 
teenth century, an amalgamated company of mercers and ordinary 
merchants, more or less comprehensive in character, became a prac¬ 
tically universal institution in the English boroughs. 

In connexion with the English merchant companies we have 
to consider those which the haberdashers formed apart from the 
general traders. It is true that very frequently the haberdashers 
merged their gild interests in the general mercantile fraternities, 
but they did not always thus lose their separate identity. In 
some instances they formed on their own account an association 
in conjunction with other naturally connected trades. Even the 


40 Municip. Corp. Comm. Rep. 1835, vol. iii. p. 1525. 

41 History of Richmond, printed by T. Bowman, p. 121. 

42 Collections towards a Hist. of Pontefract , vol. i. The Books of Entries, p. 875. 

44 Hist. MSS. Comm. Rep. xi. app. vii. p. 224. 

44 Harrison, Ripon Millenary Record , p. 48. 

44 Willis, History of Buckingham , p. 166. 44 May, History of Evesham , p. 341. 

47 HutchinB, History of County of Dorset , edited by Shipp and Hodson, vol. ii. 
p. 338. 

48 Wodderspoon, Memorials of Ipswich, p. 174. 49 St. Albans Charters , p. 7. 

40 Genealogical Magasine , vol. iii. p. 842. 

a ' Cruden, History of Gravesend, p. 194. 

48 Hist. MSS. Comm. Rep. iii. app. p. 803. 

48 Wilts Archceol. and Nat. Hist. Soc. Mag . vol. xxi. p. 806. Although the 
meroers seem most frequently to have given their name to these large federations, in 
many localities the haberdashers, grocers, or even drapers, enjoyed that distinction. 
Andover, as we here see, encouraged her trades and handicrafts to incorporate them¬ 
selves as the haberdashers. 

44 Selec tions from the Municipal Chronicles , p. 159. The members of this great 
trading society were united under the patronage of the grocers. Moreover, an account 
of various specimens of tokens, which were circulated by tradesmen of many of the 
smaller Yorkshire towns at the Restoration, proves that the grocers of Cranswick, 
Hatfield, Heptonstall, Kiiham, Sheffield, Skip ton, and Wakefield, were influential 
enough to give their name to the all-inolusive commercial oompany established within 
the boundaries of those towns: Smith, Old Yorkshire, vol. v. pp. 122-134. 

44 Joum. Brit. Archceol. Assoc, vol. xxiv. p. 827. By 1710 Ludlow had incorporated 
a curious combination of federated trades as the Stitchmen’s Company. 

44 Hedges, Hist, of Wallingford , vol. ii. p. 284. This is an instance where the 
drapers held togetbor a large combination of trades and handicrafts. 

47 Kent Archceol. Soc. Trans, vol. lx. p. lxviii. 
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ion haberdashers, who for a long time were content to keep 

* own gild, finally followed the example of amalgamation set 
1 by the grocers, and in the very beginning of the sixteenth 
ury absorbed the hatters’ and the cappers’ gilds.* 58 On the 
r hand, in the smaller boroughs the haberdashers appear to 

* joined with the hatters, cappers, and occasionally with the 
lakers, in forming gilds in which the last-named trades retained 

* identity, as appears frbm accounts from such places as 
tol, 59 Exeter, 00 Kendal, 61 and Ripon, 62 although doubtless similar 
; existed also in many other towns. Chester seems to have 
?d the customary arrangement by incorporating together the 
irdashers and the skinners. 63 In the communities which 
sorted only a limited number of gilds the haberdashers instead 
le mercers gave occasionally their name to the complex trading 
pany. The haberdashers* company of Andover, for example, 
of the three large gilds in that town, included the milliners, 

*ers, innholders, vintners, bakers, brewers, smiths, cappers, 
nakers, barbers, painters and glaziers. 61 

The drapers, likewise, instead of joining the mercers’ associa- 
, combined sometimes in a close union with kindred occupa- 
s. Of this nature were the gilds of drapers and tailors esta- 
p hed at York, 65 Oxford, 66 Northampton, 67 Rye, 68 Durham, 1BS 
icaster, 70 Pontefract, 71 Warwick, 72 or that at Tewkesbury, 73 

1 Herbert, Twelve Great Livery Companies , vol. ii. p. 537. 

' Latimer, Annals of Bristol in the Seventeenth Century , p. 20. 

1 Western Antiquary , vol. iv. p. 188. 

1 Boke of Record , p. 67. 

! Ripon Millenary Record , p. 65. By 1662 the haberdashers and feltmakers had 
, urently admitted the saddlers and joiners to membership in their gild. In that 
we find the town issuing a decree to the gild to devise new orders and regula- 
s ior the government of its members. 

4 Municip. Corp. Comm. Rep. 1835, p 2633. Traces of a consolidated gild of 
slashers and brewers are found in the records of Gloucester’s gild history: 

ford, Gilds , p. 113. 

4 Wilts Archeeol. and Nat. Hist. Soc. Trans, vol. xxi. p. 306. The haberdashers 
mall wares were sometimes called milliners (millianers) from their dealing in com¬ 
ities imported chiefly from Milan : Herbert, op.cit. vol. ii. p. 533. The Dorchester 
| erdashers appear to have divided themselves into two camps the haberdashers of 
U wares securing membership in the mercers’ company, while the haberdashers 
lata joined forces with the clothiers’ company : Hutchins, History of Dorset , 
ii. p. 338. A tankard bearing the arms of the Haberdashers’ Company, under 
- of 1620, is still preserved at Guildford: Williamson, Guildford in the Olden 
p. 33. It is quite probable that this company then represented an association 
‘posed of many different trades and handicrafts. 

^ Drake, Kbcracum, vol. i. p. 321. •• Turner, Records , p. 333. 

” Records, vol. ii. p. 295. 

" Rut. MSS. Comm. Rep. xiii. app. iv. p. 59. 

" Fordyce, Hist.. of Durham , vol. i. p. 345. :o Records , vol. iv. p. 204. 

” The Books of Entries , p. 19. 72 The Black Book , p. 117. Digitized by 

J Benjett, History of Tewkesbury , p. 199. 
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which included the dyers as well. 74 Occasionally, as at Chestei 
and Hereford, 76 the drapers and hosiers found it to their advanta 
to form a gild alliance. We notice, too, that the drapers sometiir 
gave their name to one of the complex trading associations whi 
later developed in the smaller communities, as in the case of o 
of the four companies found at Ipswich 77 and Kingston-upc 
Thames, 78 or of one of the three at Devizes, 79 Axbridge, 80 a 
Andover. 81 The membership of uhe drapers’ company, whi 
towards the close of the seventeenth century appears to have be 
the one trading gild permitted at Wallingford, in Berkshire, 82 w 
more complex. 

The gilds formed by the mercantile crafts appear, then, for tt 
most part under three main divisions, according as these craft 
grouped themselves under the patronage of the mercers and mei 
chants, the haberdashers, or the drapers. Whereas the Londor 
merchants, the pepperers, canvas dealers, and spicers appear tc 
have originated the idea of combining their corporate forces, the 
merchants of the provincial cities and corporate towns were not; 
slow in following their example. As we have seen, in many case& 
they carried the plan of association much further, establishing 
trading societies composed practically of all the ordinary dealers of 
their particular town. In the smaller communities the movement 
was developed still further, the traders enlarging the membership of 
their gilds until they included many different handicrafts. Finally, 
in at least two communities—namely, Faversham an^d Wallingford 
—the mercantile fraternity became so comprehensive! as to include 
within its ranks not only all the merchants, but all the local 
handicrafts as well. 

We have next to inquire into the conditions in the English I 
economic scheme which made the movement toward s amalgama¬ 
tion possible, in order that we may determine the causes which 
underlay its growth. We have to look further afield than the act 
of 1868 to discover why the state considered it expedient to bind 
the handicrafts to their chosen craft. But we need no|t go outside 
London to perceive that the authorities were obliged t|o do some¬ 
thing to allay the general discontent which had arisen because 

74 At Bipon in 1662 the drapers headed a company which included the dyers, 
apothecaries, and barber surgeons : Millenary Record , p. 65. 

T * Municip. Corp. Comm. Rep., 1835, p. 2632. 

7# Hist. MSS. Comm. Rep. xiii. app. iv. p. 300. 

77 Wodderepoon, Memorials of Ipswich, p. 174. 

79 Qenealog. Mag . vol. iii. p. 842. 

T * Wilts Archceol. and Nat. Hist. Soc. Trans, n.s. vol. iv. p. 162. 

* Hist MSS. Com . Rep. iii. app. p. 303. 

•' Wilts Archceol. and Nat. Hist. Soc. Trans. voL xxi. p. 306. 

” Hedges, Hist, of Wallingford, vol. ii. p. 234. ; 
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craftsmen were everywhere disregarding their neighbours’ peculiar 
rights. The London handicrafts were seething with discontent. 
Time and again the town council tried to keep the peace among 
the disaffected craftsmen by defining in gild ordinance the duties 
peculiar to each craft. 83 This condition of affairs sufficiently ex¬ 
plains why parliament in the act of 1868 included provisions 
which aimed at checking the aggressions of the crafts on one 
another’s special field. Yet while state and municipality alike 
insisted that townsmen should keep within their separate spheres 
of industry, consolidated companies were springing up both among 
trades and handicrafts. Where, then, shall we seek for the 
explanation of this tendency towards amalgamation? Was the 
repealing act too late ? Had the grocers already too well pointed 
out to their fellow-merchants the larger opportunities for com- 
mercial expansion which they might all enjoy by amalgamating 
with each other ? To be sure the action of the grocers, who 
were the first of the gilds to profit by permission to amalgamate, 
had provoked the act of 1368, in which parliament, by requiring 
English merchants to ‘ use no ware or merchandise ’ except the 
particular one which they should publicly select, directly .forbade 
the grocers to do what had been made possible for them when, only 
eighteen years before, they had been allowed to establish their 
organisation. The important point however is that the attention 
of the state was at this time directed against the monopolising 
practices of the grocers, and that the act of 1863 was the first of 
a series of legislative measures aimed against them. 

Albeit the superior commercial advantages enjoyed by the 
London eonfyanies made separate gilds of general traders 
possible, and doubtless profitable, the purely merchant traders in 
the other English centres were compelled for the most part to 
combine their gildjnterests. Thus the merchants’ and mercers’ 
companies became one of the most, if not the most, important of 
all the gilds in the localities which fostered their growth. Shrews¬ 
bury supplies the first account we have of the internal economy 
of this apMsas of gild. The first articles of incorporation, issued 
in 1480, are' indubitably based on a much earlier foundation, 84 and 

M For example, 14 stems to have been especially difficult to limit the farriers 
and smiths to their own work, the farriers vehemently denouncing 4 those who 
kept forges in the city and intermeddled with the works of farriery by reason 
whereof many horses had been lost to the great damage of the people:* Riley, 
Memorial* of London pw 292. The authorities had also to admonish the shoemakers 
and cobblers not to work at each other’s trade: 4 1C any one has to do with old shoes 
he shall not neklh with new shoes among the old in deceit of the people and to the 
scandal d the trade,’ say the articles of the London cordwainers drawn up in 1375: 
ibid. p. gift. 

M The esrhsst hook of the company apparently begins in 1424, in the third year 
of Sing Henry VL Trans. Shropshire Archaol. and Nat Hist. Soc . vol. viii. p. 269. 
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show that the organisation which contained the mercers, gold¬ 
smiths, and ironmongers 85 had developed solely for the purpose 
of regulating in the interest of its members the conditions for 
the purchase and sale of the articles handled by them. We learn 
from their by-laws 86 that if a person absented himself from the 
celebration of the Corpus Christi festival, because of his attend¬ 
ance at the Coventry fair or elsewhere, in order ‘ to buy or sell,’ 
he was to pay a fine. Searchers were appointed to take care that 
‘ anything appertaining to the said crafts.’ should ‘ be boght and 
solde ’ in the town, and that franchises should * be able, sufficient, 
and lawful.’ These supervisors were also empowered to ‘ make 

M At this time the gild appears as a developed corporation; its members 
were undoubtedly guilty of practising the abuses characteristic of gildsmen of the 
period* Indeed, from the preamble of the charter conferred upon the company by 
Edward IV one might infer that the gildsmen had petitioned for incorporation solely 
to reform one of the more serious of the abuses, namely, that of charging apprentices 
exoessive fines for entry into the gild: Trans. Shropshire Archceol. and Nat. Hist. 
Soc. vol. viii. p. 270. 

94 It is surprising to find this Shrewsbury mercers’ company already in 
1424-5 receiving new members who were practising various other occupations* 
Besides a number of goldsmiths, that year’s calendar registers a taverner, a 
capmaker, a farrier, several cardmakers, a * flecher,’ a smith, several shearmen, a 
draper, and a furbisher. What do such entries signify ? Why are townsmen who are 
neither mercers, nor goldsmiths, nor ironmongers permitted to join the company to 
exercise presumably their own branch of trade ? It is true that by 1515 the company 
speaks of its membership as composed of pewterers, founders, cardmakers, and cappers 
as well as the three other trades, but this by no means accounts for the presence of 
the many other tradesmen just enumerated. Furthermore, we come upon some 
curious entries which prove that new members were permitted upon the payment of a 
double fine to exercise more than one trade at a time. For example, the year 1477-S 
contains the following entries: 4 Geffrey Powys with Cappers only, makyng of capps, 
bying of capps, and sellyng of capps, fine xxs. If he use any other trade then xxs. 
more.’ In the twentieth year of the reign of Henry VIII: 4 Bobert Lee presentes to 
Will* Edwards mercer and capper made freeman for xxs.* It is an ordinary occurrence 
to find an item stating that a capper becomes a member * with cappers only,’ or that a 
man is made a freeman with 4 pewterers crafte only,’ or with 4 goldsmiths only.* 
Obviously the company was careful to restrict new members to the use of their 
immediate branch of industry unless they would pay an additional fee for further 
privileges. See Trans. Shropshire Archceol. and Nat. Hist. Soc . vol. viii. 
pp. 300-11 for the list of members chronicled in the reoords of this gild. As late 
as 1665 we find a townsman of Buckingham receiving the freedom of the local meroers* 
company, which at that time inoluded ironmongers among various other trades, upon 
the understanding that he was 4 to follow the trade of an ironmonger.’ Six years later 
a brother of this man was also admitted to membership in the society 4 to follow only 
ye trade of an ironmonger.’ Noble, History of the London Ironmongers * Company , p. 5. 
The fifteenth-century account of the Shrewsbury mercers’ company gains an additional 
interest from the fact that a full half-century before, if not indeed much earlier, the 
old gild merchant had apparently become nothing more than an organisation for 
enrolling the names of those who desired to become burgesses of Shrewsbury. It 
looks very much as if the mercers’ company was established to take the place of the 
gild merchant among the general traders of the borough. See m j English Craft Gilds 
and the Government for an account of the relation between the gild merchant and 
the craft gilds in Leicester, pp. 21-6. Mr. Drinkwater has published the fourteenth- 
century rolls of the Shrewsbury gild merchant in the Trans. Shropshire Archceol. 
and NaL Hist. Soc. 3rd ser. vole. iii. and iv. i 
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serche uppon the Occupyers of the said Grafte within the Town . . • 
that none of theyxn occnpie any false Balaunce Weight or measures, 
wherebie the Kynges People in any wise myght be hurt or dys- 
seyved,* on pain of forfeiting the balances and paying a fine. Nor 
should any person belonging to the gild, on pain of forfeit, sell or 
4 make to be soldo any maner of mercbaundyce or ware belongyng 
to said Craftes or eny of theym purposely standing in the stretys, 
hyghe Way or pawment of the said town for to have better sale then 
eny of Gombrethyrn or make noe boothes uppe Boordes Backes or 
eny other suehe instrument without theyre Bulkes but onelie in 
tyme of Fajrre.’ So well, too, did the Shrewsbury organisation 
demonstrate its worth as a civil institution that from time to time 
it received recruits from other trades, until by the early sixteenth 
century it numbered among its members pewterers, founders, 
cardmakers, and cappers. 87 

We are fortunate in possessing at this distance of time details 
of this associated mercantile company. Very often we have to 
depend upon the most fragmentary evidence to convince us that 
similar societies were performing similar functions elsewhere. 
At Southampton, for instance, in 1486 the mercers’ craft levied 
fines upon an alien mercer 4 for that he went with his fardell 
up and down the town hawking his wares,’ contrary to the 
rules of the mercers’ gild, 88 and about the same period the Not¬ 
tingham mercers supervised the sale of their wares by hawkers. 80 
The Northampton records however give us the clearest idea of 
the purpose which a mercers’ company served in a community in 
the later Elixabetban period. The society included at that time 
the mercers, haberdashers, linendrapers, grocers, apothecaries, 
upholsterers, and salters, besides 4 tryers of honye and waxe ’—in 
all, nine different branches of trade. The town experienced so 
much trouble in controlling the freemen of those occupations 
that it was forced at last to assert its authority by requiring 
them to meet lawfully thereafter at St. Katharine’s Hall 4 without 
any confederate, conspiracie, mutinee, or tumulte.’ It also 
ordered that no 4 foreigne chapman or unfranchised person ; should 
sell within the town 4 anie drinckinge glasses or woollen cardes,’ 
and that no persons whatsoever not being free of the said town 
should sell to any foreigner or unfranchised person any kind 
of merchandise or wares pertaining to those trades within the 
town. 09 It would be extremely interesting to know certainly the 
occasion of this stringent order, and to learn why these townsmen 
had been holding tumultuous meetings. It looks very much as if 
their* gild rules had been for some reason in abeyance, and that the 

** Trotoom Shro^ mSuv Archaot and Nat Hist Soc., yol. viii. pp. 271-86. 

" Dftvfct, HuL of Southampton , p. 275. 

m Retards of tks Borough , yoL iii. p. 104. M Borough Records , yoI. ii. pp. 276- 7. 
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members had held an indignation meeting with the view of. com¬ 
pelling the town to uphold the authority of the merchants’ gild. 91 
From this time onward there is plenty of evidence bearing on the 
specific object of these associated mercantile fraternities. 

Valuable testimony to the importance attached to amalgama¬ 
tions of traders both by municipal and gild authorities in the 
seventeenth century is furnished by the publication of the ordi¬ 
nances of the Lichfield mercers’ company. In the early part of that 
Century the city had received letters patent granting it, among 
yarious things, permission to make laws forbidding non-freemen to 
yetail within its precincts any wares or merchandise except victuals, 
and to keep any shop or use any trade or manual art without being 
specially licensed for the purpose by the bailiffs. Accordingly, 
after the bailiffs and their brethren had duly considered how 
* mightilie decayed' the estate of the ‘ Mercers, Grocers, Lynnen 
Drapers, Woollen Drapers, Silkemen, Hosiers, Salters, Apothecaries, 
and Haberdashers of small wares ’ appeared to be, not only for want 
of good orders for the better governing of the trades, but also ‘ for 
that many strangers and young men which haue not served their 
apprentichipps within the said Gittie and manie other which haue 
shifted abroad in the Countrie and haue not orderlie served any 
apprentishipp in any one place haue hither repaired and sett vpp all 
or some of the aforesaid trades,’ they devised certain ordinances 
which should guide the tradesmen for the future in the sale of 
their commodities. Ibe master and wardens of the company were 
granted authority to ‘ enter from tyme to tyme into any house or 
bowses, shop or shopps of an; of the offenders,’ and ‘ to take and 


91 At Warwick, the borough records of 1575 show the municipality issuing a 
4 declaracyon of the constitucyons Ordynaunces and decrees of the misteryes and 
crafts of mercers haburdasshers Grocers and Fishmongers . . . from henceforth 
justly and truly to be observid fulfilled and kept of them and eury of them and their 
Successors.* Among these * Ordynaunces * we find one stipulating that no 1 forrener 
of the Baid Artes or crafts ’ should in * any wise uppon the market dayes bolden in the 
said borough tyll over his or their heaves or make any back shewe in any parte of the 
tnarkett place (except it be in the boothe balle). And if they or any of them doo con¬ 
trary to this ordynaunce to forfeyt for evry tyme to the master and wardens the some 
Ten Shillings.’ The ‘maister’ and wardens might also lawfully * enter the houses 
shoppes doses or fields within this borough or liberties of any such offender or offenders 
and there to take some parte of his goods and catalles in the name of a distres and the 
same to deteyne untill such tyme as he or they haue paid the money or somes so 
forfeytid or lost by breaking any the said orders or agreaments: ’ Black Book t 
pp. 139-43. Although we cannot positively say that the Windsor mercers, drapers, 
haberdashers, and grocers were ever actually associated in a gild, we know that upon 
‘Informacion * furnished in 1576 by townsmen using those occupations ‘of the great 
decay and poverty already growen by reason that forraine Retaylers ’ were allowed te 
come into the borough upon market days, the authorities decided to ordain 4 for a law ’ 
that from henceforth no 4 Draper Mercer Haberdasher Hatseller Grocer petty ohapman 
or other Retailer and Victualler of all sorts (the like whereof are not made or traded 
in this Towne only excepted) shall shew or sell upon the Market (except faire dayes) 
any of the before mencioned wares: * Tighe and Davis, Annals of Windsor , vol. L p. 642. 
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•carrie away goodet or chattells of everie such offender and the 
same to detayne and keepe to the vse of the said company vntill the 
forfeiture and forfeitures for which they or any of them shalbe so 
taken sbalbe trewiie paid.* They were also given power to super¬ 
vise ‘ all weights and measures as are used by any of the said 
Company and the same to trie by the King’s standard.* 92 The 
seventeenth-eentury by-laws of the Lichfield mercers follow, seem- 
ingly, pretty much the same direction as the fifteenth-century set 
given to the Shrewsbury corporation. 

Another example may serve to bridge the gap between the 
accounts of the Shrewsbury company and those of the Lichfield 
company, and may help to explain why in the later period it was 
thought necessary to emphasise the particular rights of the town’s 
ordinary traders. This is the Preston mercers’ company, which 
included in 1628 the drapers, grocers, salters, ironmongers, and 
haberdashers of the borough. In that year the members based 
their petition to the town council for incorporation upon the failure 
of alien traders toxobey not only a statute 93 of the previous century 
which had forbidden countrymen to ‘ sett on saile or sell by retaile 
any manner of woollen cloth, linen cloth, mercery wares, haber- 
dasherye wares, grocery wares or saltery wares except it bee in open 

•* Trms. Royal Hitt. Soc . n.s. vol. vii. pp. 110-119. One of the orders pro¬ 
mulgated in ISIS by the Salisbury traders' association, comprising the merchants, 
grocers, apothecaries, goldsmiths, drapers, upholsterers, and embroiderers, authorised 
the wardens, with the assistance of one or two of the 1 antient and most discreet of 
every trade ' of the company, to * view, see, and search the wares, Merchandise, weights 
and measures of every brother and sister of the company ’ and to fine those whom they 
should find Being unlawful wares, weights or measures: Hoare, Hist, of Modem 
Wiltshire, voL vi. p. 840. 

"1*1 Philip and Mary, c. 7; see Abram, Memorials of Preston Guilds , p. 41. 
Archdeaeon Cunningham seems to have missed the point in connexion with these 
mercers' organisations. He presents the laws of the Lichfield company, which in the 
seventeenth century appears to him to be a new institution, as typical of the ordinances 
which were made for industrial regulation in the seventeenth century contrasted with 
the ordinances of three centuries earlier. The great contrast which Dr. Cunningham 
finds in the tone of the two centuries' rules is that in the later period they have to do 
not with the making of goods, but with the condition of goods as sold. He 
fails to notice that the Lichfield company contained merchants only, whose sole 
concern was naturally the condition of goods as sold. Nor, as we have shown, did 
their laws differ in any respect from those issued by a similar society which existed 
at least two centuries earlier at Shrewsbury. That gilds which concerned themselves 
with the sup e r v i sion of the quality of materials and the process of manufacture still 
existed Dr. Cunningham himself proves in telling how, in the later sixteenth and the 
following century, the Lichfield tailors, the saddlers, the smiths, and the dyers were all 
doing badness organised separately as of old. See Trans . Royal Hist. Soc. n.s. 
yol. vii. pp. 109-11 tor these ordinances of the Lichfield mercers. Professor Ashley, 
on the othe r hand, quotes the Preston mercers’ society to show that the one purpose 
of the g&d systfi, so tar as it survived from the seventeenth century on, was, to use 
his own.words, * the protection of the interests of the craftsmen of the several localities 
by ensadog to these a monopoly of the industry of their own town: ’ Economic 
History , tqL ii p. 164. Tet the Preston consolidation of 1628 was also one of mere 
traders. 
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Faire8,’ but also the Elizabethan statute of apprentices, which had 
required that craftsmen should serve an apprenticeship of seven years 
preliminary to mastership in any trade. Notwithstanding these 
enactments the complaint avers, ‘ divers handicraftsmen and ser¬ 
vants at husbandry leaving their own occupations seeking not only to 
live easily but rather idly, had taken upon them within this town of 
Preston to set up and live by trade of buying and selling of divers 
wares and merchandise contrary to the law.’ There was nothing 
new in complaints that strangers were coming into corporate towns 
to sell their wares, but the practice must have grown apace to 
warrant the central government in interfering to strengthen the 
authority of the municipalities over their own commercial 
concerns. 

We have quoted at considerable length from the records of these 
three mercantile societies in order to show that they existed in the 
seventeenth century with precisely the same duties and functions 
as in the fifteenth. 94 The only appreciable difference seems to be 
that the membership even of the Shrewsbury company had 
increased considerably by the early sixteenth century, which, no 
doubt, may be taken as testimony to the fact that townsmen who 
may earlier have been able to tuaintain gilds of their own had 
finally been obliged to give them up and seek membership in the 
general trading company. 

It may be questioned how far the different trades represented in 
the larger mercantile associations had, previously to their incor- 


M At Bipon in 1662 the mayor, aldermen, and assistants in council assembled dele* 
gated to two of the aldermen the duty of summoning * their Company of Grocers and 
Mercers,’ in order that they might * consider together how to reduoe themselves' and 
( to propose what new Buies or Orders ’ might * be necessary for the better Begulation' 
of the company : Millenary Record , p. 65. In 1674 the Derby executive body still 
1 thought fitt' to * constitute, make, and create the Mercers, Apothecaryes, Grocers, 
Ironmongers, Uphoulsters, and Milliners of this Burrough into a Company . . . finding 
by experience that the erec^inge of Companies and Societies for the Inspection and 
Begulating of trade and Commerce ’ was the best way to avoid * fraudea and deceipts 
in the way of trade,’ which tend * much to the impoverishinge and damage of just and 
honest dealers.’ And in order that thereafter there might be 4 noe fraud or deceit 
used in any of the said trades to the dishonour of this Burrough ’ it was decreed that 
the Company's wardens, * as often as they shall see occation,' should * enter into the 
shopps and Warehouses of any person or persons useinge any of the said trades . . 
to attest, assay, and try theire weights and Measures and theire goods, Wares, and 
Merchandizes whether the same be good merchantable and vendible: ’ Derbyshire 
Archceol. and Nat. Hist Soc. Joum. vol. xv. pp. 118-23. As late as 1700 the mayor 
and burgesses of Pontefract unanimously agreed that the ( Merchants, Grooers, Iron¬ 
mongers, Chirurgeons, Apothecaryes, Tallow Chandlers, habbadashers of hatts and 
small Wares, and Linnen Drapers Inhabiting and residing within the Burrough ’ 
might be made one company. Their wardens too were * to search and try all weights 
and measures in the shopps, warehouses, and sellers of every or any of the said 
Company.’ Any one of the company who should • refuse or deny |o be searched or 
doe interrupt the searcyers in the discharge of their duty ’ was to forfeit for 4 every 
default the sume of five pounds' (The Booke of Entries , pp. 875-8). 
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poration in the general society, maintained separate gilds. We 
know that the York company of mercers, which was organised as 
early as 1870, M included by the late sixteenth century the merchants, 
grocers, and apothecaries, and although these three trades had 
then joined in forming one gild, they were said to ‘ bear each a 
distinct coat of arms as several trades.’ 96 The presumption in 
such a case is that each of these trades had originally been sepa¬ 
rately organised. We have every reason to believe, too, that the 
consolidated company of mercers, drapers, and grocers registered 
in 1612 at Nottingham had not always included all three trades, 
since we know that in 1484 the drapers were maintaining a separate 
organisation and demanding all the rights customary to gilds of 
the period. 97 Mr. Hodgson says also that the whole tenor of the 
old books of the Morpeth merchants’ and * taylors’ ’ company shows 
that ‘privately * they were two distinct crafts, although united for 
civic purposes. Such evidence argues strongly for earlier separate 
incorporation. From all accounts the collective gilds of merchants 
established in the less important towns were built up by joining 
together one after another the various gilds of established standing. 
For example, at St. Albans in 1587 we find the drapers and mercers 
united in a single company, and taking every precaution to preserve 
to the fullest degree the commercial rights which had long before 
been conferred upon its members. 98 Yet not quite a century later 
both the drapers and the mercers, with a host of minor crafts, bad 
become members of an extremely heterogeneous society, represent¬ 
ing then just half the trades and handicrafts of the town. Un¬ 
doubtedly the men engaged in all the trades which later swelled 
the ranks of the mercantile fellowships had previously either 
maintained individual unions or had been partners of long standing 
in some limited group of closely allied crafts. 

On the other hand, there can be no doubt that these gilds of 
merchants did not all originate in exactly the same way. Naturally 
the traders of the considerable boroughs and large towns were more 
numerous and had ampler opportunities to prosper commercially 
than those who dwelt in the small boroughs. The city merchants 
could therefore often either maintain single gilds, or gilds which 
were limited to but two, or possibly three, different groups of closely 
connected trades, when the country merchants found it difficult to 
support a single organisation for all. Then, too, the merchant 
companies often lost a section of their members who withdrew 
when they wanted to set up a gild of their own. We know that in 
Beverley in 1446 there was a company composed of the merchants, 

•* Antiquary, vol. xxii. p. 26C. 

M Drake, Eboracwn , vol. i. p. 321. 

91 Becords of the Borough , vol. iii. p. 5; cf. vol. iv. p. 311. 

m Gibbf, Corporation Records , p. 16; St. Albans Charters , p. 10. 
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mercers, and drapers, who were using stringent measures to 
uphold their monopoly, and compelled any person who ‘ newly sets 
up shop as a master,’ after having served a proper apprenticeship, 
to make a yearly payment toward the common expenses of the 
gild. Half a century later however, in 1492, we find this company 
about to dissolve. The mercers and merchants established them¬ 
selves in one company, while the drapers, ‘ newly founded,’ regis¬ 
tered their statutes ‘ with the consent of' the twelve governors of 
the borough.** To all appearances the drapers of. Beverley had 
prospered sufficiently to warrant them in setting up their own gild. 

Often, again, the records of some borough show that a merchant 
gild existed in one form at one time which at another had com¬ 
pletely changed its personnel. Materials furnished by the gild 
history of Bristol offer valuable evidence that the pure traders of 
that city were very differently organised at different periods; 
but although the relationship which existed between these gilds, 
established at different times, was doubtless very intimate it is 
impossible to determine how close it really was. We know how¬ 
ever that in 1870 about one hundred and forty of the most worthy 
men of the city, besides plusours aultres merchauntz et drapers, met 
together and formed an organisation. 1110 They drew up a set of 
ordinances regulating, among other things, the sale of cloth, and 
they agreed upon the policy which should thereafter govern the 
townspeople in the purchase of various articles coming into the 
town. We cannot say how long the drapers remained loyal to 
this gild of merchants. It is now proved that the condition of 
the Bristol gilds in the seventeenth century was quite different 
from that in 1870, for in 1647 101 there was an associated gild 
of mercers and linendrapers on the one hand, and a separate gild 
of woollen-drapers on the other, both existing in the city at the 
same time. Between 1370 and 1647, the dates of the record of 
these two gilds respectively, Bristol documents testify to the 
existence of another fellowship of merchants which, although it 
did not by 1467 include all the local merchants, yet had authority 
to compel them when summoned to attend at their hall, and fixed 
the price to be charged for various kinds of wares. In addi¬ 
tion to this fraternity, a fellowship of merchants, separate and 
distinct from all the craft companies, was organised in 1500, 
and half a century later the Merchant Adventurers of Bristol 
secured incorporation upon their ‘ lamentable representation ’ to 
Edward YI lu * that ‘ divers Artificers and men of manuell arte 

99 Beverley Toum Documents , pp. 74, 70, 99; cf. Hist, MSS. Comm . Rep . Beverley , 
1900, pp. 8,104. 

Little Red Book , vol. ii. p. 51. 

Ul Trans . Bristol and Gloucestershire Archceol. Soc. vol. xxvi. pt. ii. p. 288 et seq. 

,#f Latimer, History of the Merchant Venturers of Bristol , p. 42. 
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inhabitinge the same Citty haveinge alsoe occupacions to gett 
theire liveinge (whoe were never apprentice or brought upp to or 
in the recoarae or trade of the arte of the marchants aforesaide, 
nor haveinge anie good knowledge in the same arte) Doe commonly 
exercise, use and occripie the saide recourse or trade of marchandize 
to and from the partes beyond the seas in strange shippes or 
vessels.’ 101 In order to prevent this, it was ordered that thereafter no 
artificer or any other person should traffic in merchandise, either in 
domestic or foreign ports, unless he were admitted into the society. 

What was the connexion between these four companies, all 
embracing local merchants and mercers ? Was the seventeenth- 
century company a new organisation, 104 or was it a continuation 
of the fourteenth-century gild of small merchants whose members, 
excluded from the Merchant Adventurers’ gild, 105 were forced by 
alliance with the linendrapers to form a company of their own ? 
Some such inference may he drawn, inasmuch as the mercers and 
linendrapers of the seventeenth-century company are empha¬ 
tically styled * shop-keepers,’ while the Merchant Adventurers in 
forming their fellowship pointed to their interest in commerce 
( beyond the sjaas.’ Of course some of the members of this local 
mercers’ company may also have belonged to the Merchant 
Adventurers’ company. We know that the Chester mercers were 
admitted to membership in the Merchant Adventurers’ gild 106 

**• We note that one of the rules enacted by the fellowship of merchants which 
was established in 1000 was * for the Wele not oonly of the said march aunts adventurers 
but also of aU other burgesses of the said Toun.’ In all probability this company 
became the chartered Merchant Adventurers of a half-century later. See Latimer, 
History of the Merchant Venturers of Bristol , p. 27. 

Trans . Bristol and Gloucester ArchceoU Soc. vol. xxvi. pt. ii. p. 288. Mr. 
Latimer, who published the account of this company of mercers and linendrapers, 
says that it was not really established by the civic body until 1647. At that time the 
company was devoting its energies towards carrying out three main objects which its 
members had greatly at heart. These were the suppression of interloping tradesmen 
who set np drapery shops in the city; the prosecution of Londoners who brought 
down goods to the great Bristol fairs and offered their wares to the public a few days 
before or after the eight statutory days which they could not be debarred from 
enjoying; and die rigorous extirpation of hucksters and petty ohapmen: ibid. 
pp. 288-92. 

1 •* It is onrious to read how in 1571 the Bristol Adventurers sought to justify 
their right to incorporation on the lines specified in their charter. They naively 
complained that ‘a merchant cannot be a retailer for want of skiU and acquaintance 
of customer*, which requires an apprenticeship to bring him to it, neither can he 
have a fit plaoe to dwell in, for all the houses that stand in the place of retail 
are already in the hands of retailers. 1 Latimer, Mist . of the Merchant Venturers , p. 54. 
Later still, in 1618, the Merchant Adventurers made a pretence of compromising with 
the retailers or artificers, whom they apparently classed together, by inserting in their 
by-lawB the provision that * Noe Retailer or artificer whilest they remaine Retailers or 
Artificers ahalbee reeeyved or admitted into the Freedome of this Soeietie for anie fine 
whatsoever without approbacion and allowance of a special Courte honlden for that 
purpose: * ibid p 74. 

** No p er s on who exercised a manual occupation or who sold by retail coaid at 
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established there in Elizabeth’s time, while the ‘men of the 
mistery of mercers ’ of York, even after they had been incor¬ 
porated as Merchant Adventurers, were spoken of as the mer¬ 
chants, mercers, grocers, and apothecaries of the city. ,(7 The 
connexion between the mercers and Merchant Adventurers # of 
London was likewise very intimate. 108 


first gain admittance to tbe Chester company of Merchant Adventurers, much to the 
chagrin of the tradesmen thns debarred. The mercers in partionlar seem seriously to 
have objected to this restriction, for in 1559, within six years of the grant of Queen 
Mary’s charter to the Chester Adventurers, a marginal note attached to a transcript 
of Elizabeth's charter conferred upon them in that year declares that the * mergers * 
were ( to he free:* Harleian MS. 2054, f. 46. This concession may temporarily 
have pacified the mercers of Chester, although in 1604 we find the men of that 
occupation associated in a gild with the ironmongers: ibid. i. 56. But the 
retailers of other trades, more especially those interested in exporting calf skins, 
continued to resent their exclusion from trafficking in foreign lands. They 
finally appealed to the privy council for redress, and went so far as to ask that the 
Merchant Adventurers* charter might be annulled. The controversy was settled in 
1589, when both sides seemingly gained some advantage from the decision of the 
arbitrators. This accorded to the Adventurers or * Metre * merchants, as they were 
called, permission to * make choise of eny other trade (beinge not a manuall crafte) 
as draper, vintner, mercer, ireraonger, and such like,* and to all ‘retaylors* liberty to 
use 1 the trade of marchandize together with there retaylinge: * Morris, Chester, 
pp. 464-67. 

,#7 Drake, Eboracum , vol. i. p. 821. Miss Sellers claims that the York company 
of Merchant Adventurers was a specialised branch of the local mercers' company. 
Its membership, she says, was not limited to one particular body of traders, but 
embraced the prominent members of all the chief trades as distinguished from the 
handicrafts of York. MisB Sellers also maintains that so many of the local mercers 
availed themselves of the extension of privilege afforded them by nhe passing of tbe 
act of 12 Henry VII c. 6 (which granted to every Englishman on the payment of a 
fine of ten marks sterling liberty to trade to any place within the jurisdiction of the 
Merchant Adventurers of England), that within a few years a court of Merchant 
Adventurers was grafted on to the mercers' company; and as all the more important 
members of the older organisation were connected with foreign trade, the name of what 
was originally only* a section of the society was gradually applied to the whole fellow¬ 
ship. See The Merchant Adventurers of York (Handbook for the British Association 
Meeting held at York, 1906), edited by Mr. George Auder, pp. 212-15. This account 
of the relations which existed between the York mercers and Merchant Adventurers 
leads us to suppose that after the latter part of the sixteenth century York did not 
support a gild of mercers distinct from the Adventurers. If this were so, the situation 
in York in this respect differed from that which prevailed in Bristol and Chester. We 
have seen above that in 1647 the mercers and linen-drapers of Bristol were united in 
an association, while the Chester mercers and ironmongers just referred to continued 
to maintain an organisation in company with tbe grocers and apothecaries, but 
seemingly apart from tbe local Merchant Adventurers, well into the nineteenth 
century: Municip. Corp . Comm. Rep. 1885, vol. xxvi. p. 2632. We know, too, that 
the London mercers kept their own gild organisation in spite of their dose connexion 
with the Merchant Adventurers of England. 

1 The very first royal charter granted, in 1394, to the London mercers favours the 
idea that they were at that time engaged in foreign merchandise. It tells how the 
meroero had called the attention of the king to the poverty and destitution to whioh 
many men of the mystery of mercery in the city had been reduced ( by mischance at 
sea or by other casual misfortunes,' as a consequence of whioh they had little or 
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The Shrewsbury mercers’ society has an additional interest 
because from the very beginning it seems to have included in its 
membership the goldsmiths as well as the ironmongers,, two 
important crafts in early medieval trading society, which in London 
and in some other English towns of standing were unquestionably 
able to maintain their own gilds. It is certain however that in 
the early fifteenth century Shrewsbury did not possess goldsmiths 
or ironmongers influential enough to establish their own gilds, 
and that they accordingly joined with the general merchants* and 
mercers in forming a society. 

From the foregoing account of the amalgamations of traders 
established at Bristol and Shrewsbury we can now easily picture 
to ourselves something of the way in which these societies grew 
up in most of the English boroughs. If we may judge from the 
evidence furnished by the Bristol record of the organisation 
formed by the merchants, mercers, and drapers of that borough in 
1870, which antedates the account, of the Shrewsbury mercers* 
gild by something more than fifty years, there can be little 
doubt that when the Shrewsbury gild merchant disbanded, the 
merchant dealers, who- must have been prominent members of 
that body, wishing to carry on worthily the traditions of the gild 
merchant, sought to embody some of them in an organisation of 
their own. 109 In this way the various mercantile trades in Shrews¬ 
bury and the other provincial towns could still preserve the dignity 
of their several callings and keep their power and influence in civic 
life. As time went on new industries developed and old ones 
declined, so that while the men concerned in forwarding a rising 
industry were establishing new gilds, those who still kept their 
interest in one of the waning industries were doubtless compelled 
gradually to renounce their own organisations. Their interests 
by that time being largely those of the shopkeeper, they would 
inevitably join the general trading company. This hypothesis 
may account for the gradual incorporation with the Shrewsbury 
mercers of the pewterers, cardmakers, founders, and cappers. 110 


nothing to live upon bnt the * alms of other Christians pitying and assisting them in 
the way of charity: ’ London and Middlesex Archccol. Soc. Trans . vol. iv. p. 134; 
see also Mercers' Charters and Ordinances , p. 3. * 

m Bliss Sellers has found no evidence of any connexion between the mercers and 
the ancient gild merchant of York: op. ciL p. 213. 

119 On the other hand, did the cappers, who in the early fifteenth century were 
entering the Shrewsbury gild, never have or contemplate a society of their own? 
Indeed, the insight which we gain in 1424 into the varied membership of the company 
leads ns to question seriously the relationship which existed between the general 
mercantile fraternity and the gilds of craftsmen in a town. Did particular groups of 
tradesmen who could not gather together enough men to form a gild on their own 
account join the society of mercers because they had to belong to some organisation 
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Particular stress however ought to be laid on the fact that, 
with very few exceptions, one of these federated mercantile societies 
existed among the gilds of practically every town of any size or 
standing throughout the kingdom. This aspect of the subject has 
heretofore failed to receive the emphasis due to it. Professor 
Gross, for example, in discussing these companies of local mer¬ 
chants, claims that they were not very numerous and that their 
organisations differed very much in different places. We have 
found however that these companies were exceedingly numerous 
and that their organisations differed in no essential particulars. 
Upon a closer study of the point of Dr. Gross’s argument, it 
appears that he has for some reason been led to draw a distinction 
between mercers’ companies and * companies of merchants.’ 
As far as we can judge however the only difference between 
the two kinds of organisation is that the so-called companies of 
merchants, which appear to be associations of ordinary local 
traders, included a group of merchants apart from the mercers, 
while the mercers’ companies did not apparently include a separate 
set of merchants. Dr. Gross discusses somewhat in detail, as 
typical English examples of merchant companies, the organisations 
found at Carlisle and Alnwick. But the records of the Carlisle 
company show that its members consisted not only of the mer¬ 
chants, but also of mercers,- drapers, grocers, and apothecaries — 
in fact, of all the traders in the city who were not actual handi¬ 
craftsmen. In the course of his argument Dr. Gross himself 
acknowledges that the enactments of the Alnwick company,, the 
members of which are not designated, prove that they were general 
shopkeepers who dealt mainly in mercery and grocery wares. 
Why Dr. Gross makes the distinction between ordinary mercers’ 
companies and companies of both merchants and mercers is not 
clear, especially as he defines the word merchant, in accordance 
with accepted usage in the fifteenth and the greater part of the 
sixteenth century, as applying pre-eminently to all who made a 
business of buying for resale. 111 This definition would include 

if they wished legitimately to carry on their trade within an urban community? 
Some such explanation may suffice to account for the different kinds of trades used 
by the men who were admitted into the Shrewsbury gild quite early in its career. The 
Beverley records in their turn furnish good ground for the belief that these associations 
of ordinary traders could often exact tribute from local tradesmen, even though they 
belonged to some other gild. For example, one of the by-laws of the company of 
merchants and mercers recorded in that borough in 1582 orders that any one, 
whether he happened to be a * brother’ of another trade or not, who should 
exercise any part of the science of a mercer 1 to the value of 6 1. 13s. 4 d' a year 
should pay an annual contribution of 5s. to the merchants’ and mercers’ company: 
Hist MSS . Comm. Rep • Beverley , p. 83. 

111 Qild Merchant , vol. i. pp. 129-32, 155. The mercator appears as distinct 
from the mercer in the very first Gild Merchant Boll of Leicester, under date of 1196.. 
Bee M. Bateson, Leicester Records , vol. i. p. 12. 
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retailers 111 as well as wholesale dealers, but not handicraftsmen. 113 
It is true that many of these mercantile fraternities do not 
mention a group of merchants as distinct from the merc^s, but 
the inclusion or exclusion of the merchants seems to make no 
difference in the aim or ambitions of the body. 

Mr. George Unwin likewise maintains that these amalgamations 
of traders were not a general feature of industrial organisation in 
the English boroughs. On the contrary, he holds that the tendency 
of the trading occupations to draw together within the limits of a 
single association, so as to make a sharp distinction between 
traders and craftsmen, was only a passing phase in the history of 
the larger commercial centres, and that only in one or two 
smaller towns did this form of organisation survive as an 
arrested development. 114 Yet we have had abundant proof 
that the traders in the majority of the boroughs combined 
thus with the view of protecting their commercial interests. 
Mr. Unwin, too, sees a difference in the part played by these 
companies of mercers and merchants in various localities. He 
argues that the amalgamations headed by the. mercers which 
remained wealthy and influential bodies in such towns as Chester, 
Shrewsbury, Gloucester, Salisbury, and Durham, possessed no 
exclusive right to regulate trade, and were often confronted by 
other combinations more recently formed, and sometimes even 
more powerful. He refers here to the gilds of drapers or clothiers 
which, according to his view, by the middle of the sixteenth century 
4 took the leading part in the local organisation of trade.’ 113 We 

111 In 1571 the Merchant Adventurers of Bristol speak of the grocers, mercers, 
haberdashers, vintners, and others as the * rich retailers' who, ‘ adventuring themselves, 
must needs undo all the poorer sort who do not adventure and eat out the meer 
merchants who have but those to whom they may make their vent. 1 Latimer, Hist, 
of Merchant Venturers , p. 54. 

n * The seventeenth-century records of Cork are significant in this connexion, 
inasmuch as they throw an interesting light upon the relations then existing between 
the local merchants and ordinary traders. In 1691 the city encouraged the incorpora¬ 
tion of a * Society of Wholesale and Retayling merchants,’ whose membership was to 
consist of ( all freemen at large trading and inhabiting within the city except such as 
are free of any other petty Corporation as butchers, masons, etc.’ The city did its 
utmost also to uphold the trading monopoly of this mercantile body by advising the 
master of the company * from time to time to shut the shops ’ of refractory persons 
and to seise the goods which * they expose to sell by retail.’ Caulfield, Council Book 
of the Corporation , pp. 217, 235. 

1,4 Industrial Organisation in the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries , p. 78. 
Mr. Unwin endeavours to show that the antagonism of interests which developed 
between the English trades and handicrafts was due to a conflict between commercial 
and industrial capital, a theme which he discusses at some length (pp. 70-102). 

m The distinction which Mr. Unwin draws between the companies of merchants 
and those of drapers is that the leading motive of the merchant companies was to 
exclude the craftsmen, while the drapers’ organisations aimed rather at controlling 
them. There is no evidence, however, which permits us to say that the companies 
differed in any such respect. Certainly the drapers’ organisations never included 

VOL. XXIII.—NO* LXXXIX. ' D 
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have found, however, the general trading societies taking the 
leading part in the regulation of the local trade. It is true that 
there i| a difference in the constituent elements of the merchant 
companies which were organised in different towns. For instance, 
in Carlisle, Preston, and Lichfield, the merchant fraternities included 
the drapers among their members, whereas in Chester, Shrewsbury, 
Gloucester, and the other boroughs enumerated by him, they did not, 
inasmuch as the drapers had gilds of their own. But the mere 
fact that the drapers maintained gilds apart from the ordinary 
merchants cannot be taken as proof that they, rather than the 
merchants, took the leading part in the regulation of all the local 
trade. Indeed, it is altogether unlikely that the drapers ever took 
the leading part in the regulation of any trade other than that of 
cloth; and even if they did, it by no means alters the fact that 
gilds of ordinary local dealers, whether they included a group of 
merchants apart from the mercers or not, had a place in all the 
boroughs and corporate towns. 

Stella Krambr. 

(To be continued .) 

craftsmen among their gild members to a greater extent than did those of the mercers 
and merchants. It would seem that any control which the drapers exeroised over 
craftsmen was exerted altogether independently of their gild relations. 
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The Northern Pacification of 1719-20 

PART III.—THE COMPLETION. 

rpHE treaties of July and August 1719 assigned the southern 
-L half of Swedish Pomerania to Prussia, and Bremen and 
Yerden to Hanover; and as it was agreed that Sweden must 
retain some territory in Germany, it followed that Denmark must 
be persuaded to restore Stralsund and the isle of Riigen. But the 
Danes refused to be so persuaded; they were convinced that by 
prosecuting the war Sweden must be compelled to accept any 
terms prescribed; and they demanded not only their share of 
Pomerania and ducal Sleswick, but also provinces in Sweden which 
had been theirs in old times—namely, as in an ultimatum pre¬ 
sented at Hanover by Count Holstein in July, B&hus, with 
Marstrand, and Halland, Jemtland, and Herjedalen. 1 Sending these 
demands to Lord Polwarth at Copenhagen, Stanhope remarked 
that Holstein himself ‘could not but confess that they were 
altogether impracticable; ’ ’ and he hinted to the count that the 
limit of time within which Denmark might obtain terms of peace 
might come sooner than was expected.* 

The resentment felt at Hanover against the Danes was largely 
due to the belief that their invasion of Sweden had been con¬ 
certed with Peter the Great. It was known that a Danish captain, 
Cruyse, had been Bent to St. Petersburg, and reported that Musin- 
Pushkin had returned thither from Copenhagen well contented. 4 
As we have seen,* it was feared that if Admiral Norris advanced 
from Copenhagen up the Baltic Danish ships might sail to rein- 

1 British Museum, Add. MS. 28155, f. 184; Record Office, Regencies 12. 

* 21 August, O.8., Record Office, S. P., Dom., Entrybook 269. 

* See on this subject Holm, p. 659 foil. 

4 See Robethon to Polwarth, 8 August, and to Schrader at Stockholm, 7 August, Brit. 
Mus. Add. MS. 28155 (translation), in reference to reports from Weber at St. Peters¬ 
burg. Cruyse, he says, was the son of a vice-admiral in the Russian servioe. Robethon 
reflects on the fatal consequences to the Danes of sacrificing his master's friendship 
for that of the tsar, who would make his peace apart from them, if it were to his 
advantage, and leave them ( to pay the fiddler.' Their own negotiations with 
Denmark, he says, were at a standstill, and Holstein showed himself hut little. 

* Ante, zziL 696, 706, 
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force the Eussian fleet. It was in vain that the Danes explicitly 
denied the existence of a concert, and that they appointed four 
ships to cruise with Norris south of Bornholm, to secure contre 
qui que ce soit Denmark and the empire from attack. Polwarth, 
when informed of this, answered that it amounted to the same 
whether there were a concert with the tsar or not, seeing that all 
evil which could result therefrom was arising effectually without 
it; that he did not believe in the likelihood of a Eussian attack on 
Denmark or Germany; and that whatever the feelings of the 
Danes towards the tsar, he was certainly contented with them, or 
he would not have written that his ‘ brother Frederick * might be 
sure that he would always act towards him as an honest man 
should. 6 On Frederick’s return from Norway Polwarth informed 
him of the signature of the Swedish-Hanoverian convention of 
44 July, saying that the object was to prevent a peace between 
Sweden and Eussia. Frederick replied that he could not accom¬ 
modate himself to King George’s views, for he did not know on 
what footing he stood with Great Britain, no treaty having been 
concluded. He went so far as to issue a declaration that he was 
not included in the Swedish treaty, and that his fleet would not 
join in action against the tsar. 7 When Count Holstein was re¬ 
called from Hanover in September, and reports arrived of Danish 
intrigues in favour of Eussia at Berlin, 8 the belief that 
Frederick IV was really acting in concert with Peter the Great 
was confirmed. 

All Polwarth’s arguments 9 that it was better for Denmark to 
sell back to Sweden her share of Pomerania than to keep it, and 
that by alliance with the tsar she would only work mischief for 
herself, were useless. He could only give warning of the danger 
of delay, which he attributed to the desire to wait and see whether 
any naval success would be obtained against the tsar. The 
answers to his representations were that to the ultimatum delivered 
at Hanover was only to be added that the cession of Sleswick, 
Pomerania and Biigen, and Marstrand must be a preliminary 
condition to the discussion of the terms of peace, in the same 
manner as the promise to cede Bremen and Verden had been a 

• Polwarth, 9 August; cf. Norris’s Journal, Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 28129, and the 
memorandum, ibid. 28146. 

7 To his resident, Hagedorn, at Hamburg, 22 August (Wich, 24 August, Becord 
Office, Hamburg 36). 

• Stanhope wrote on 21 August, o.s., ‘ It was very surprising to us to hear from Mr. * 
Whitworth that the Danish secretary at Berlin is actually labouring to bring the king 
of Prussia off from our engagements, and to persuade him again to come into the 
Czar’s measures ’ (ibid. S. P., Dom., Entrybook 269; further on the subject, 6 Sep¬ 
tember, ibid. Regencies 12, where it is said that Stralsund and Biigen were offered to 
the king of Prussia as a bribe). 

• A long string of these in Stanhope’s of 16 August, o.s., ibid. Regencies 12; see 
also instructions to Polwarth, 19 September, o.s., Foreign Entrybook 220, Denmark 42. 
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preliminary to the peace with Hanover. As to mediation and an 
armistice, the king would declare himself in a manner suitable to 
his friendship with-Great Britain as soon as the aforesaid pre¬ 
liminaries were agreed to, provided that there was no derogation 
from the treaty of 1715, whose guarantees must continue. 10 
Polwarth attributed this firmness to Frederick personally. 11 

Directing Carteret to present a last memorial in favour of the 
cession of Stralsund and Biigen, Stanhope informed him privately 
that if he found the proposition entirely repugnant he might 
intimate in confidence that it was made rather to show the Danes 
that the king’s efforts to obtain the cession were not relaxed than 
to force it upon Sweden. But the Swedes ought to pay a sum of 
money for the restitution, and to allow the abolition of their 
exemption from the Sound tolls in return for the restoration of 
Marstrand; and all hope of bringing Denmark to make peace 
must be abandoned if she were not assured of keeping Sleswick. 13 
Admiral Norris also was ordered to do all he could on his return 
to Copenhagen to persuade the Danes to consent to an armistice 
for six months, and further, if he thought it of use, to insinuate 
that if they continued to molest the king’s subjects trading to 
Sweden reprisals would be made. 13 His late return however pre¬ 
vented him from making use of these instructions. 

The terms which Sweden was now prepared to accept were 
communicated to Carteret, as follows: In return for the restoration 
of the Pomeranian territory and of Marstrand without reserve, and 
in the state they were in before the war, a sum of money would be 
paid and Wismar ceded, upon condition of its not being fortified 
nor ever being mortgaged or sold to another power. The peculiar 
tenures of and the treaties concerning Sleswick and Holstein, it 
was said, obliged the interests of the duke of Holstein-Gottorp to 
be referred to the emperor, but it was hoped that, as he had been 
neutral in the war, his dominions would be restored to him, or at 
least compensation granted to bis entire satisfaction. And all 
former treaties and alliances between Sweden and Denmark should 
be renewed and confirmed in all points not contrary to that now to be 
made. Commenting on these conditions, Carteret stated, as the two 
principal reasons requiring the restoration of Stralsund and Biigen, 
the necessity that Sweden should preserve a footing in Germany 
for the support of the protestant cause, and the expectation that 

19 Polwarth, 16 and 30 September, Record Office, Denmark 42. 

11 3 October. ‘ Tout ce qu’il r6pondit, ce fut fort froidement, “ J’ay d6j k ordonn£ k 
mee Mi metres de Vons donner une r6ponse la-dessus.” ’ Holm says that while 
Frederick had no great confidence in his own judgement, and often could be per¬ 
suaded, once he had made up his mind nothing could turn him from his resolution. 

19 19 September, o.s., ibid . Sweden 25. 

'* 25 September, o.s., ibid . Foreign Entrybook 220. 
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Denmark would either sell them to Prussia or be obliged for their 
sake to remain in close alliance with her. 14 As to Marstrand, 
‘they will have their Marstrand again ... got from them by 
treachery, for which the Governour has lost his head, or it shall 
cost the Danes Norway.’ But he still believed that the exemp¬ 
tion from the Sound tolls might be given up; ‘ further than that it 
was impossible to carry them.’ They might yet make peace with 
the tsar, even though that entailed war, perhaps in Germany; 
‘ but they say that they shall then sink Denmark for an age, and 
make that King fear a Duke of Holstein as much as-ever that 
Duke has fear’d him.’ A minister of Denmark to treat would not 
be received, because of the mischief which Lovenorn was believed 
to have made when at Stockholm in the spring; everything must 
be done through those of the mediating powers. Il/audra austy 
en frayer le chemin. u Polwarth, on receiving this despatch from 
Carteret, said that so little did the Swedish terms meet the views of 
the Danes that merely to mention them might spoil everything. In 
his reflexions he gave the opinion that if a proper frontier could 
be arranged between Sweden and Norway, and if the exemption 
from the Sound tolls were given up, then there might be the hope 
that Denmark might be satisfied. 16 

From Paris Lord Stair wrote that the regent thought it of his 
honour and the honour of France that Sweden should not be 
despoiled of all that she held in Germany under French guarantee, 
and that, while there were strong reasons for the Danes concluding 


14 A result, said Carteret, very prejudicial to Hanover, seeing that the Danes * upon 
any reverse of fortune, or whenever they dare, will fall upon that House with as little 
humanity and justice as they have done upon Sweden in its present distress.’ If 
Wismar were refortified ‘ Denmark will be insupportable to Mecklenburg and extreamly 
dangerous to Saxen-Lawenburg.’ (The long-standing dispute about Saxe-Lauenburg 
had been settled in favour of Brunswick-Liineburg in 1716: Erdmannsdfirffer, ii. 51.) 

14 Carteret, 27 September, o.s. Writing to Polwarth two days later, he said that when 
he had proposed the payment of a sum of money for Stralsund and Bfigen, the answer 
had been that Denmark was indebted to Sweden, and that now no money would be paid, 
in view of the rejection of Adlerfeld’s proposals and of the Danish ultimatum. He 
goes on with a graphic account of the discussions. He warned Polwarth of the danger 
to Denmark if the tsar took up the duke of Holstein’s cause, a pregnant remark in 
view of later developments; and about the Russian naval power, * *Tis notorious that 
the Czar can sail half as cheaply again as any other nation,’ for he paid small wages, 
common labourers having nothing but their victuals, provisions were very cheap, and 
he had ( all the materials of shipping at home for nothing.* Merchants, therefore, 
would employ his ships, and his subjects be educated to the sea. The result would be 
that the Danish navy would become inconsiderable by comparison. The Danes 
* must come with the Great Alliance at last; why not, then, at first, with a good 
grace ? .... If Denmark should succeed in conjunction with the Czar, which is next 
to an impossibility, that success will be its ruin.* Of Stralsund and Riigen Carteret 
wrote to Stanhope, 17 October, o.s., ( Denmark, I am confident, will never enjoy those 
spoils.’ They would certainly be sold to Prussia, and Stettin would become one of 
the great cities of the Baltic ’ (Record Office, Sweden 25). 

'• To Carteret, 14 October, ibid . Denmark 42. 
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promptly, in order that they might be quit of a war which they 
had not the means to continue, it was important that they should 
be brought to terms in some way, for then the tsar, seeing himself 
isolated, would become more tractable. 17 Stanhope, narrating to 
Dubois what had occurred at Copenhagen, 18 said that, as the cession 
of Strakund and Biigen was absolutely refused, and as the king 
knew how greatly the regent was interested in their restoration, he 
was trying to obtain it for a sum of money. 

After protracted discussions following upon his presentation of 
a memorial in terms prescribed to him, Polwarth was given on 
10 October the following statement: The king of Denmark was as 
greatly desirous as the king of England for mutual amity. He 
had shown equal goodwill in giving up to him Bremen and Yerden 
for a small sum. Denmark had of late borne almost alone the 
brant of the war, and was earnestly desirous of peace. As the 
ultimatum delivered by Count Holstein had been found excessive, 
a very moderate one was now presented, too easy, in fact, consider¬ 
ing Sweden’s present circumstances. Only the cession of the 
Pomeranian territory, Marstrand, the fortress and province of 
BShus, and Vigen, and the abolition of exemption from the Sound 
tolls were now insisted upon. For Sleswick a promise was suffi¬ 
cient on the part of Sweden never to interfere therewith. On this 
footing the king of Denmark would conclude preliminaries at once, 
and on receiving the formal guarantee of Great Britain for Sles wick 
would sign an armistice and accept British mediation. If in spite 
of everything Sweden would not cede Stralsund and Biigen, an 
equivalent must be given in land. Polwarth replied that he could 
look upon this statement only as a refusal of the king’s offers, and 
prayed for a speedy explanation. The proposals, he said, were 
made to release the king of Denmark from the war. Did he accept 
them or not ? Let a clear and distinct answer be given, without 
mingling of other matters and without loss of time. This he 
received. Mediation was accepted, freedom of commerce and an 
armistice were agreed to; only compensation for Stralsund and 
Biigen in land was still insisted upon. This, said Polwarth, was 
all that could be obtained, but cela les engage & la fois dans un 
traiti separi du Czar , fixe une cessation d'armes sans qy!il y soit 
compris, et diroge au traiti de garantie de 1715. The rest must 
be minagi as best could be in the treaty to be made. 19 

In reply to this Stanhope furnished Polwarth with other argu¬ 
ments to use, besides the incompatibility of Denmark’s safety with 
the rise of Bussia. The Danes, he said, could not be ignorant that 
theirs was the court least considered and least in favour at Vienna. 
The emperor and empire were guarantors of the treaties of West- 

11 6 October, Record Office, France 165. 8 October, ibid. 

19 Polwarth, 6 to 11 October, ibid. Denmark 42. 
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phalia and of the duchy of Holstein to the duke; the emperor bad 
specially guaranteed the duchy of Sleswick to him by various 
treaties. France and Prussia were his guarantors also. The 
imperial ministers insisted that Sweden must have Stralsund and 
Riigen back; France did the same; they themselves must support 
France in the demand, in view of her straightforward conduct. If in 
spite of these considerations it was necessary to fortify Polwarth’s 
arguments de quelque rialite he might employ 4,0001. or 5,0001. 
among the Danish ministers; nor would tl*e king regret the expense, 
if the prompt conclusion of a convention resulted. This despatch 
was private; 30 it was accompanied by a principal one 31 entering at 
length into the whole question, and by a draft of a proposed con¬ 
vention consisting of a long preamble and seven clauses. As 
soon as this was signed, Polwarth was told, a minister ought to be 
sent to Stockholm to arrange a preliminary treaty to be confirmed 
at Brunswick. Carteret would have orders to act as mediator; 
the good offices of the French minister would also be sought; and 
efforts would be made at Paris to obtain the guarantee of France 
for Sleswick. The king of Denmark ought to accept French 
mediation if it were offered. The British guarantee of Sleswick 
could only be relative to that given by Hanover in 1715. And, as 
there was then expressly reserved to the duke a compensation for 
his portion of Sleswick, the same compensation would be con¬ 
sidered to be reserved for him now; its nature to be settled at 
Brunswick. If it consisted of the Danish part of Holstein 
Denmark would gain at least one-third by the acquisition of the 
whole of Sleswick. 

The French ambassador at Hanover, Count Senneterre, had 
already been persuaded to send instructions to Campredon at 
Stockholm to' offer to the Danish minister who should come 
thither the mediation and guarantee of France. The guarantee. 
Stanhope wrote to Stair (20 October), 33 would principally concern 
Sleswick; French mediation indeed would only be accepted on 
this condition, as the king’s had been. The king of Denmark 
would never willingly resign the duchy, nor could Hanover or 
Prussia, who had guaranteed it to him in 1715, require him to 
give it up. The position of Stralsund and Riigen, cut off from his 
dominions, was different. He insisted, with reason, that the 
guarantees given to the house of Gottorp could not now stand, that 
house having been an aggressor in the war by lending its strong 
places and troops to the late king of Sweden. But the guarantee 

30 7 October, o.s., Record Office. Polwarth replied about the proposed bribing 
(24 October), * Votre Excellence n’a pas besom de douter que je ne manie oe que Vous 
m’avez confi6 de la mani&e la plus avantageuse; et je ne m'en servirai point, & moms 
que lan£cessit£ ne le demande absolument’ 

31 Ibid . and Foreign Entrybook 220. 33 Ibid . and France 165. 
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to be given to Denmark bad two essential limitations: it was 
conditional upon her making peace, and it would authorise 
endeavours to obtain for the duke the most ample satisfaction 
possible. It was hoped, therefore, that the regent would confirm 
the orders sent to Campredon. In the preliminary terms offered 
by Sweden Sleswick was included, also a sum of money for Stral- 
sund and Biigen, and Wismar. It would have been preferred that 
the duke sh6uld have Wismar, and all Holstein, if the Swedes 
would yield something on the Norway side—‘ Dalie,’ for instance, 
as Stair had suggested; and truly it seemed that they might make 
such a concession without serious inconvenience, and ought to do 
so, in order to increase the satisfaction to be given to the duke, 
and to satisfy the king of Denmark’s punctilio. He resented 
receiving only money, however great might be his need of it. 
Such a cession appeared to be too inconsiderable to stand in the 
way of a peace so indispensable to them and of their re-establish- 
ment in the empire. Comparing the Swedish preliminaries with 
the terms sent by Polwarth the peace certainly appeared to be well 
advanced. Both Sweden and Denmark ought to be tractable, con¬ 
sidering their present relations with Russia. Stair replied (28 Octo¬ 
ber) that the regent entirely approved of the steps taken to bring 
about a peace between. Sweden and Denmark, and was ready to 
give a guarantee to the king of Denmark in the manner desired 
and as given to the king of Prussia. 23 He very much approved 
of some equivalent being found for the duke of Holstein, and would 
order Campredon to join Carteret in pressing the crown of Sweden 
to part with the little province of * Dailia.’ 

What the duke himself principally wanted as compensation was 
his recognition as successor to the Swedish throne. He had con¬ 
versed on this subject with Lovenorn when the latter was at 
Stockholm, and had then betaken himself to Copenhagen. He 
offered there, in the event of his becoming king, to give up Sleswick 
for Danish Pomerania. Frederick received his overtures well, de¬ 
puted Lovenorn to treat with him at Hanover, whither he proposed 
to go,* 4 and wrote to George in his favour. In the conferences there 
George himself and Bernstorff took part. The duke offered much, 
for the king of England’s money and support were necessary. But 

** But he was mistaken; the regent proved most reluctant to give a French 
guarantee of Sleswick, and sent orders to Campredon not to offer it. When Stanhope 
was at Paris in January 1720 his personal efforts could only obtain the promise of a 
guarantee subsequently to peace being made—that is to say, after the restoration of 
Stralsund and Biigen and the compensation to the duke of Holstein-Gottorp had been 
agreed upon. 

*• The duke stayed at Hamburg, negotiating with Ldvenom and others, from 
15 June to 5 July, departing then for Hanover. He seems to have gained over Wich, 
who extols his person and accomplishments: * he is certainly a very fine prince ’ 
(Wich, 16 June foil., Becord Office, Hamburg 36). 
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neither his offers nor his threat to throw himself into the arms of 
the tear availed. All that he could obtain was an undertaking 
that at the general pacification at Brunswick the attempt should 
be made to procure for him the throne of Sweden in reversion.** 
Nor do the efforts of his envoy Dumont at Paris appear to have 
had better success.* 6 In October, to protest against the guarantee 
of Sleswick to Denmark and to make representations in favour of 
the restitution of his estates, the duke sent to Stockholm Brigadier 
Hans Bertram von Bantzau, and on 2 November presented a 
memorial through his envoy extraordinary L. von Flohr. But 
Bantzau was ordered to quit Stockholm at twenty-four hours’ 
notice for speaking his mind too freely.* 7 The duke himself went 
a second time to Hanover early in November.* 8 His proposals 
were now more favourably received, and Stanhope wrote to 
Carteret about settling the succession to the Swedish throne upon 
him. But Carteret declined to mention the subject till the 
Hanoverian treaty was completed, on account <>f the jealousy 
existing against the duke. His party, he said, was decreasing 
every day. The prince said that it was no new scheme, but * the 
thought of the Hanover ministry; ’ that it would be unconsti¬ 
tutional to suggest to the estates the naming of a successor; 
and that such a course might have the effect of excluding the 
duke permanently. Carteret agreed.** Of a cession of Stralsund 
and Biigen Carteret could only write in the same terms as 
formerly. He enclosed an extract from a despatch of Dubois 
to Campredon of 22 September, insisting that Sweden must 
have that territory back in order to maintain a footing in the 
empire; otherwise France could have no further interest in her 
affairs. 90 

At length, after prolonged discussions, 91 a convention between 
Denmark and Great Britain 32 was signed on 30 October, accepting 
the king of England’s mediation, and agreeing to a complete 

** The above from Holm, pp. 654-6. *• Stair, 10 July. 

* 7 Stanhope, 2 October, Record Office, Foreign Entrybook 220; Wich, 30 September, 
11 November, 1 December; Polwarth, 14 and 25 November. 

*■ Wich, 7 and 17 November, 22 December. a Carteret, 7 December, o.s. 

*• Carteret, 20 October, o.s. Dubois wrote, 1 11 est 6galement important 4 la 
Su6de et 4 la France qu’elle conserve un pied en Allemagne par la restitution de 
Stralsund et de Riigen de gr£ ou de force, sans quoi la France ne pourroit plus prendre 
de la part 4 la Su&de, parcequ’elle n’auroit plus d’int6rdt, mdme apparent, de 
s'int6resser pour elle . . . En aucun cas vous ne pouvez consentir 4 aucun aocom- 
modement qui n’assure 4 la Sudde la restitution de tout ce que le Roy de Danemaro 
poss6de en Allemagne qui a appartenu 4 la Su&de. ... La restitution de PEstonie et 
de la Livonie 4 la Sudde ne peut dtre d’aucune consideration pour les int£r6ts 
particuliers de la France, que quand cette Couronne conservera un dtablissement en 
Allemagne.* Stanhope sent this on to Whitworth on 20 November, o.s. (Record Office, 
Sweden 25 and Foreign Entrybook 53.) 

11 See fully Polwarth*s despatch of 30 October. 

** Record Office, Treaties 44, copies, Treaty Papers 4, 71. 
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suspension of arms for six months, during which time there should 
be full freedom of commerce in all waters, ports, and countries of 
Sweden and Denmark. Every effort was to be made during the 
armistice to conclude a permanent peace, and, as an essential 
preliminary condition thereto, the king of England undertook for 
himself, his heirs and successors to maintain the king of Denmark 
in peaceable possession of the duchy of Sleswick against all who 
should attack or trouble him, as under the treaty of 1715, the 
guarantee to continue in force always, after peace was made, and 
specially to procure that in the treaty of peace Sweden should 
agree to this. If the Swedes could not be persuaded to cede 
Pomerania and Riigen, the king of Denmark, in his desire for 
peace, would resign them for an equivalent. On this head he 
referred to previous declarations given to Polwarth and the king 
of England, being persuaded that the latter would obtain for him 
at the peace conditions just and equitable. Eight days later a 
similar convention was signed at Stockholm, stipulating freedom 
of navigation and trade, of posts and couriers, and maintenance 
of the status quo during the armistice, and prohibiting Danish 
ships from carrying, as they were reputed to do, Muscovite colours 
and commissions. 33 The armistice was shortly afterwards pro¬ 
claimed. After the ratifications of the Danish convention had been 
exchanged, and as soon as Polwarth could get the money, he put 
into execution the instructions he*had received about gratifications 
to the Danish ministers. He sent notes payable to bearer at sight 
(among others) to Count Holstein and Wibe for 5,000 dollars each, 
and to Sehested and 1. 6. Holstein for 8,000. To his astonish¬ 
ment they returned them, though the others, he said, made no 
difficulty. Count Holstein said that the offers were premature, 
the business not being yet ended and nothing having been done 
to earn the money. 34 

Two results followed from the armistice, the freeing of trade 
to Sweden and the definite separation of Denmark from Russia. 
Efforts had been renewed at St. Petersburg on Peter’s return to 
maintain the alliance. He emphasised his constancy, would let 
Denmark name her own terms, and hinted that George’s tyranny 
might be overturned. But Frederick had declined his advances, 
saying that it was better that each should prosecute the war inde¬ 
pendently. There was violent recrimination between the Russian 
ambassador, Dolgoruki, and the Danish ministers, 33 and though 

" 27 October, o.s., Record Office, Treaties 580. Copies with Carteret’s of 
10 November, o.s. and Polwarth’s of 3 December. 

M Polwarth, 12 December. * This,’ he remarked, * is the part of negotiating I like 
worst. ’ 

“ Polwarth was informed of 4 awery strong and threatening memorial ’ presented 
at Copenhagen on the tsar’s behalf. . * As pointed and as strong an answer ’ had been 
given. He thought this a good opportunity for the king to conclude a defensive treaty 
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before long relatione were improved, and friendly expressions need, 
matters had then gone too far.™ But towards a permanent peace 
between Sweden and Denmark the armistice effected little. * All is 
not yet ripe for that peace,’ Carteret wrote on 21 November. 

By this time Enyphausen had arrived at Stockholm to 
negotiate the peace with Prussia. 17 Stanhope had directed Carteret 
to see that the preliminaries agreed upon were strictly adhered to, 
but on all other points to act as an impartial mediator conjointly with 
Campredon and do his best to remove difficulties. Special care, 
he said, must be taken to provide expressly for the re-establishment 
of Baltic commerce on its old footing, in whomsoever’s hands the 
ports might remain, as in the second article of the British treaty 
with Prussia. Knyphausen would agree to this so far as regarded 
Stettin, and would undertake that no new tolls should be 
imposed on the traffic of the Oder or Peene.* 8 Carteret remarked 
that Enyphausen would see that neither his own great abilities 
nor his master’s credit, although ‘sustained by the power and 
violence’ of the tsar, would avail by themselves, all that the 
king of Prussia had obtained having been due to the influence 
of the king of England; and he would meet with insuperable 
difficulties unless he could show that the former ‘ will enter into 
the great and necessary design of driving the Czar out of 
the Baltick, at least out of Bevel and Livonia.’ Prompt pay¬ 
ment in full of the two million' crowns for Stettin was wanted, 
the difficulty being to tide over the next two years, and the original 
demand for four million having been reduced to that sum only on 
that condition. The mere expectation of receiving so large a sum 
at once had raised Swedish credit 20 per cent. 3 * 

Enyphausen’s first step was to sound Carteret upon a cession 
of the whole of Swedish Pomerania to Prussia, an ambition for its 
acquisition being still nourished at Berlin in spite of formal disavowal 
in consequence of French opposition. 40 He believed, he told Carteret, 

with Denmark, if he were so inclined, * to keep them in heart and bring them into 
His Maj ( r* a measures in order to bring the Czar to reason * (21 and 25 November). 

w Holm pp. 673-6. Stanhope wrote to Polwarth, 19 February, o.b., 1720: * The 
usage they [the Danes] met with from the Czar must have made them very cautious 
how they truBt to any new offers from him, besides that his health is in so uncertain 
a state, and that government in case of his death seems to be upon so precarious a 
foot, that they can not in common prudence look upon his friendship as a foundation 
of any solidity for them to build on ’ (Record Office, Foreign Entrybook 5). 

” Orders were sent on 2 October to Captain Smith of the ‘ Port Mahon * to convey 
him to Sweden, together with Rantzau, above mentioned (Record Office, Foreign. 
Entrybook 220). But the grant of Enyphausen’s passport had been steadily put off, 
until, as was alleged, King George’s ratification of the British preliminary convention 
was received—really, Carteret wrote in cypher, that he might have nothing to do with 
the payment of the 110,000 crowns for bribing the senators. 

" 24 September, ibid. Sweden 25. 27 September and 2 October, o.s. 

40 Cf. Stair, 18 October, and Stanhope to him, 9 November. Whitworth wrote in 
cypher (21 October), * Monsieur d’llgen a pressd le Comte de Rottembourg d’toire 
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that he could persuade the king his master, as a condition for the 
cession of the rest of Pomerania and Riigen with the dependencies, to 
joyn to the Swedish troops 20,000 of his own, and over and above give 
snbsidies sufficient to pay the Hessian troops. So that the king of 
Prussia would help Sweden upon his own bottom and at his own expense 
with 80,000 men, make himself as it were a principal in the quarrel, and 
continue in it till all was fairly over, Sweden reinstated in Finland, 
Eastland, and Liefland, and the Czar drove beyond his ancient limits. 

This could not be done for Stettin only, which was regarded as 
bought. And it was absurd to consider or to expect aid from 
Denmark. Suppose 25,000 Swedes landed in Livonia: if they 
were not supported, not a man would come back; the tsar would, 
keep Finland in addition to the rest, would perhaps conquer 
Sweden itself, and England and France could not hinder him. 
If his wishes in regard to Stralsund and Riigen were not con¬ 
sidered, the king of Prussia would remain indifferent, knowing that 
they must come to him sooner or later, from Denmark immediately 
or from Sweden some time. Carteret replied that he could not 
enter into any such scheme, nor act in any other manner than as 
mediator upon the terms already stipulated. But he was taken 
with the idea, and proceeded to discuss it, propounding the certainty 
of success of a general offensive league against Russia. 41 Knyp- 
hausen however did not abandon the scheme, dropping, says 
Carteret, a hint to the prince that he could find him 600,000 or 
700,000 crowns if he would do something real for the king of 
Prussia. 4 * 

There was delay, principally on minor points, chief of them 
the river tolls known as Licenten . 43 By the end of the year every¬ 
thing but this was settled, and Knyphausen agreed to refer the 
matter to commissioners. 44 But suddenly he received fresh in- 

fartement en France poor ce qne b& Goar f&vorise le Roy de Prasse dans son dessein 
d'acheter Rfigen et Stralsund de la Sh&de.’ Stair later took advantage of Knyphausen’s 
proposal to press for a resumption of the payment of subsidies to the landgrave of 
Hesse-Cassel (who had shared with Sweden the subsidies paid under the treaty of 
April 1715), in order that he might use them to plaoe his son in a position to hinder 
the demand, as the latter wished to do. And not only did the regent agree to this, 
bat also sent a sum of money for the prince's private use (Stair, 12, 27, and 
90 December). 

41 Carteret, 26 October, o.s. He gives his opinion that if 60,000 men could be 
brought together, of whom 25,000 Swedes, ‘ Revel and Riga will fall in one campaign, 
and the Muscovite power be crushed.' 

* But ' I know the Prince is above any such thing.’ He had solemnly promised 
never to think of the oession (Carteret, 10 December, o.s.) 

49 These were tolls at one time levied at Wolgast, but long since transferred to 
Stettin and now claimed by Prussia. The other points were (1) certain reversionary 
rights to Stettin, to Prussia proper, and to the towns of Damm and Gollnow, beyond 
the Oder, which were claimed by Sweden under the treaties of Westphalia, and which 
Carteret and Campredon desired should be left 1 to be deoided by posterity; ’ (2) intri¬ 
cate matters relating to the rights of private persons. See fully Carteret's despatch of 
4 December, ojb. 44 Carteret, 23 December, o.s. 
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straotions, from which he was forbidden to depart un teul iota, the 
consequence, says Carteret, who found himself * in as intricate a 
case as ever,’ of his sending to Berlin, contrary to his promise, 
a copy of the first Swedish counter-project, subsequently altered 
to accord more with his views. If Knyphausen’s hands, Carteret 
went on, were really bound, the treaty was lost. The Swedes 
would not hear the new project read, but had ordered their own to 
be engrossed, and it had been offered to Knyphausen to sign. In 
case of refusal, he himself and Campredon must accept the treaty as 
mediators, and be would complete the British treaty, in order that 
new difficulties might not be raised about it in the Riksdag. 
‘ What can I do ? ’tis vain to ask. The States assemble in fifteen 
days, before which time I can have no answer from anybody. . . . 
I would pay a good sum of money to be out of it.’ Anyhow he 
would keep his word with the queen and prince, who would other¬ 
wise suffer extremely, especially the prince, ‘ to whom Our Master 
has great obligations.’ 45 Whitworth attributed the difficulty to 
the inadequacy of the information sent by Knyphausen, and 
says that the king had sent a further sum of 100,000 crowns 
to be bestowed by him, ‘ as he should think most proper for pro¬ 
curing the same conditions as had been granted to His Majesty 
and obliging the Swedes to desist from their pretensions to the 
Licent.’ 46 

49 Carteret to Stanhope, private, 2 January, o.s. 1720, and to Whitworth, 
30 December, o.s., 1719, Record Office, Sweden 26. ( Unexpected and undeserved 
difficulties,* he said, * have arisen in the negotiation with the king of Prussia, who by 
a little start of passion, and tying up the hands of his minister too strait, has gone 
a great way towards obstructing his own business.* If Knyphausen would not sign 
‘what by his own approval Mons r Campredon and I have been able after great 
difficulties to obtain for him, I must indispensably venture to accept the Suedes* 
signature of the treaty as we have by our Mediation fixed it,* in the hope that the king 
would be able to persuade the king of Prussia to accept it. Campredon approved, but 
would only act in this manner in the last extremity. The British treaty mnst be 
finished before the meeting of the estates, 4 or the best of our friends will have just 
reason to accuse us, and our own interests will suffer for want of our work being 
approved in that Assembly, whioh we oan*t expeot it should be, but the contrary, if 
the English alliance is not ready to be produced.’ If the British treaty were signed 
before the Prussian, the latter would infallibly be sent to Brunswick, which would be 
worse for the king of Prussia. ' I hope Mr. Cnyphausen will venture, otherwise I 
must* The chief difference was that 4 the king of Prussia won’t pay no duties at all 
at Wolgast, not even the ancient duties properly belonging to the place, and settled 
long time before the war.* Copies or translations of 4 the first Swedish Projeot, the 
sending okwhich to Berlin has occasioned all this difficulty,’ of the king of Prussia’s 
4 ultimatum,' 22 December, 4 apostille de la main du Boy,' of the instructions to 
Knyphausen, 31 December, and of 4 M r Cnyphausen’s first and second remarks to get 
time,’ with Carteret's comments (26 January, o.s.) at length, Record Office, Sweden 26. 
Whitworth wrote (to Stanhope, 19 December) that the king of Prussia’s statement, 
that the 4 ultimatum ’ was his last resolution, was 4 only the effect of a little vivacity,' 
and would not be carried out literally. 

49 Whitworth, 17 February. Carteret wrote on 12 February, o.s., that Knyphausen 
had received this money, and offered to put it into his hands, 4 to get the Zol and 
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In the emergency Carteret signed the British treaty 47 on 
21 January, old style, the night before the estates assembled, and 
at the same time he and Campredon accepted as mediators the 
Prussian treaty Bigned by the Swedes only, giving a promissory 
paper acknowledging the receipt and acceptance, recording Knyp- 
hausen’s refusal to sign in spite of all persuasion, and declaring 
that if the king of Prussia would not accept and ratify within six 
weeks the treaty should be returned to the Swedish plenipotentiaries 
as nul et non avenu . 48 

The instrument began in peculiar phraseology by acknowledging 
the good offices of the king of Great Britain, which under the 
divine benefaction had procured in the treaty of August 1719 
an agreement upon preliminary articles to serve as a basis for 
peace between Sweden and Prussia by the praiseworthy offices of 
the king of France, uninterruptedly exercised to pacify all the 
belligerents under his mediation. The territories ceded included 
Damm and Gollnow beyond the Oder. The majority of the clauses 
dealt with their internal affairs, liberties and rights, freedom of 
religion according to the Augsburg Confession, redress of grievances, 
and so on, and with the navigation of the rivers Oder and Peene, in 
which Swedish commerce was to be favoured, the Licent being left 
to be settled by commissioners. There were the usual first clauses 
respecting friendship and amnesty, liberty of navigation and com¬ 
merce, release of prisoners, and mutual help. The king of Prussia 
undertook to observe the Anglo-Swedish treaty of ££ August in 
all its points; not to assist the tsar during the present war with 
Sweden directly or indirectly ; to renew all former bonds of friend¬ 
ship and alliance, with guarantees regarding the duke of Holstein- 
Gottorp, on the footing of the treaties concluded with the allies of 
the north, or to be concluded in concert with himself; to pay to 
Sweden two million rix-dollars in instalments during the year; 
and to do all he could to persuade the enemies of Sweden to 
consent to equitable conditions of peace. It was stated that the 
treaties of Westphalia, so far as not derogated by recent or 
impending treaties, were to continue in force; in particular the 
king of Prussia was to work with the king of England to obtain for 
Sweden restitution of Stralsund and Btigen, and to use the most 

Licent of Wolgast. I desired him to send the bills back, it being impossible to obtain.’ 
Carteret wished that he had power to dispense 20,000 crowns banco himself, in oase 
of absolute necessity. Compare his despatch of 24 February, o.s., on Knyphausen 
obstructing the Danish peace in order to be able to buy the Licent. 

47 Ante , xxii. 723. 

* Carteret, 26 and 27 January, o.s. * 1 believe it is the first time,’ he wrote, ‘ that 
in the course of a mediation, when a Treaty was in a manner brought by it to a 
conclusion, that an Ultimatum was ever sent by the Prince, who sought the mediation, 
and this ultimatum founded upon matters wrong understood.’ However a treaty had 
been obtained for the king of Prussia ‘ in the most advantageous manner that it can 
ever be framed.’ 
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pressing instances with the emperor for that object. He was to 
withdraw his garrison from Wismar as soon as peace was signed 
between Sweden and Denmark. Lastly, there was to be liberty to 
seek and admit imperial and other guarantees of the present treaty. 
The first separate article stated that, it being notorious that the 
Protestant religion was being persecuted within and without the 
empire, and particularly in Poland and Lithuania, the most effica¬ 
cious means were to be employed jointly in the strongest manner 
to defend both the Lutheran and Reformed religions as under the 
treaties of Westphalia and Oliva. Two others had reference to 
ecclesiastical and other questions within the ceded province, and a 
fourth to matters affecting the part of Pomerania occupied by the 
Danes, should it be restored to Sweden. 4 * 

Carteret wrote to Whitworth at length about the treaty, 
recounting what had occurred, and explaining and criticising it 
clause by clause. It could be allowed to go to Brunswick or not, 
he said, by refusal or acceptance, as the king of Prussia pleased, 
but it could never be drawn again so advantageously for him if 
the present opportunity were lost. 10 To Stanhope he wrote that 
Knyphausen really approved of what had been done, adding: 4 1 can 
say one thing which I thinke will please you, that there is not a 
scrap of publiqk paper in the world that can show that this treaty 
has been dependent upon that of Bremen and Yerhden.’ 41 

When Whitworth and Rottembourg learnt what had been done, 
they determined to attack the king personally, and were fortunate 
in finding him in an excellent temper. He approved the whole 
treaty without change. On February 24 his ratification was 
despatched to Stockholm with however what Whitworth called 
‘ a very long and frivolous representation ’ about the tells. This 
caused little difficulty; the ratifications were exchanged on March 5, 
o.s. Prussian chicanery, Carteret wrote, had nearly ruined every¬ 
thing, and the treaty would certainly have been remitted to Bruns¬ 
wick had it not been * for our king’s honour ’ to have it settled at 
Stockholm.** On 2 April, o.s., full powers were issued to Whit¬ 
worth to confer with the ministers of Sweden and Prussia about 
settling the Licent and other questions which might arise in 
connexion.** Ranke observes that by the cessions of Stettin and 
of Bremen and Yerden the proposals of the Prusso-Hanoverian 

49 Copy, Record Office, Sweden 26. 

*• 22 January, o.s. 1720, copy enclosed with Carteret’s despatch to Stanhope of 
the 26th, ibi<?. 

M 29 January, o.s., private. 

** 6 March, o.s., Record Office, Sweden 27. Whitworth wrote (24 February): ‘ It 
is no easy matter to keep people from spoiling their own business, but by going on 
roundly and steadily reasonable things will always be brought to bear.’ 

** Record Office, King’s Letters 65. Carteret wrote on 9 March, o.s., that he 
supposed that the king would give orders for the Licent to be adjudged to Prussia. 
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treaty of 1684 were now carried oat, France assenting instead of 
as formerly opposing. 34 

Another convention signed by the Swedes on 18 January was 
with the king of Poland. It is not necessary to say more of the 
negotiations than that they had been began in the sammer by a 
mission of General Traatvetter to Dresden, 33 and continued by him 
and by General Poniatowski, now reconciled to Augustas, travelling 
backwards and forwards and calling on their way at Hanover to 
receive King George’s advice and instructions. One Boscawen, too, 
was sent by the latter to Dresden in September. 36 George, anxious 
to bring the kings of Poland and Prussia into line against the tsar, 
was mainly concerned to introduce provisions of importance to the 
latter king, namely that the crown of Poland, especially on account 
of the electoral prince of Saxony’s change of religion, should remain 
elective, and that there should be strong provision for the security 
of the Polish protestants. 37 The preliminaries finally signed con¬ 
tained the following provisions : an armistice, mutual renunciation 
of all pretensions and work for the common advantage, Recognition 
of Augustus as sole and lawful king, and after him whomsoever 
the republic should elect, reservation of interest for a suitable pro¬ 
vision for Stanislaus at the future peace, amnesty and restitution 
of estates to all Poles who had taken his side and that of Sweden, 
all possible joint endeavours to preserve the liberties of the republic 
of Poland and the grand duchy of Lithuania, validity of the con¬ 
ditions independently of treaties to be made with Sweden by other 
of the northern allies, all possible exertion to put an end to the 
troubles, and the conclusion of a solemn treaty under the media¬ 
tion of the emperor, Great Britain, and France, in which the 
treaty of Oliva should be confirmed in all its points and articles. 36 
These preliminaries remained for many years an empty form. 3 * 
Augustus continued to disregard the rights of the protestants 60 and 
the efforts of George and Frederick William in their behalf. On 
the other hand he was induced to explain his Fraustadt letter of 

** Prcu&sische QeUhichU , v. 30. 

u John Renold de Traatvetter, general prefect of the Queen’B Guards, a Livonian, 
says Carteret (27 September, o.s.) and of Ducker*s party. He had credentials to King 
George of date 26 September, o.s., and a laudatory letter of introduction from Carteret 
of 3 October, o.s* 

** A letter to Stanhope from Dresden (6 September, Record Office, S.P. Dom. 
Geo. I, voL xvii.) is signed G. C. Boscawen, but the credentials (31 August, ibid. S.P. 
Dom. Entrybook 269) are made out in the name of Hugh Boscawen. 

** Stanhope to Whitworth, 27 Ootober; cf. Whitworth, 28 October, Record Office, 
Prussia 10. 

*• Carteret, 24 January, o.s. 1720. 

*• Till 1732, say Koch and Schoell, xiii. 313-4. 

** Of whom James Scott wrote that they were in a worse case than when he was 
in Poland before, the bishop of Cracow being their chief enemy (Record Office, 
Poland 26,13 March 1720). See also on this subject Whitworth, 30 May and 10 June 
1719, ibid . Prussia 8, and 23 August 1720, ibid . Holland 274; and Droysen, iv. ii. 255. 

VOL* XXIII.—NO* LXXXIX. £ 
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March 1719, and to declare that there was no question of the 
supremum dominium of the king of Prussia in Prussia. 61 

The alliance between George and his son-in-law was indeed 
now close and real. In November Frederick William had paid a 
private and informal visit to Hanover, which passed off most 
successfully. 02 Immediately afterwards he offered to the tsar the 
mediation of the kings of England and France and himself, a pro¬ 
posal which replaced one of Stanhope for mediation by the first 
two and the emperor, communicated to Stair shortly before. 62 
From Whitworth’s reports there was some reason to believe that 
the tsar would accept the mediation proffered. 64 They were mainly 
founded on those from Schlippenbach at St. Petersburg, 69 Whit¬ 
worth’s own experience with Tolstoy at Berlin not having been 
satisfactory. Though King George’s ministers, Jefferyes and Weber, 
had been withdrawn from Bussia, 66 Whitworth says that they were 

• l Scott, 13 March 1720, enclosing a copy of the explanation. Stanhope pressed 
this matter on his attention, upon the appeal of the Prussian minister Wallenrodt 
(19 February, o.s. ibid. Foreign Entrybook 123). 

n The queen of Prussia had a long private interview with Whitworth about the 
visit. She prescribed absence of ceremony, music at table, comedies, and so on; any 
business to be mentioned only to Gersdorf. She intimated that the king had ohanged 
his views with reference to the proposed match between Prince Frederick and the 
Princess Wilhelmina, and that the subject might be brought up if the king of England 
was still of his former opinion (Whitworth, 31 October foil. He calls Gersdorf in one 
place count, in another general. The better-known members of this family were in the 
service of Saxony). On the visit, see Droysen, p. 280. It was delayed, partly because 
Frederick William would not meet Count Flemming at Hanover, partly by his illness, 
brought on, says Whitworth, by the efforts of the prince of Anhalt and Grumbkow to 
prevent his going, and by the eagerness of the Russian ambassador Golovkin to be 
of the party. One result of it was the recall of Bonet, who had made himself so 
objectionable in England. He was replaced by Baron Hans Christopher Wallenrodt, 
whom Whitworth describes as *tr£s superficial et 16ger,’ doing well or ill by accident 
rather than by design (2 December). 

** 9 November. ( II s’agit,* Stanhope wrote, * de Pintimider et de luy faire envisager 
des M4diateurs oapables de le r6duire k une Paix raisonnable, s’il rejettoit leur entremise 
et les conditions qu’Ils luy proposeroient. Outre que par 1 k nous engagerions en 
quelque manure PEmpereur contre luy.’ Stair replied (14 and 25 November) that he 
had made this proposal to Dubois, and later to the regent, that they both approved 
it, and that he and the Austrian ambassador, Pendtenriedter, would write to Vienna 
on the subject (Record Office, France 165). 

“ Stair would see, Stanhope said, communicating to him (9 November), what 
Whitworth wrote, ‘ que le Czar se ravise quant k nous, et qu’il y a lieu de croire qu’Il 
acoepteroit la mediation du Roy, si sa Majesty la luy offroit en luy forivant EUe-m6me.’ 

“ Before leaving St. Petersburg Schlippenbach was told that if the king of England, 
in making peace with Sweden, had not entered into any direct engagements against 
the tsar, or if he would give a declaration that he would not act against him, then 
there would be no further difficulty about accepting the mediation, but that the 
Swedish counter-ultimatum still held good, llgen instructed him to say in return 
that, if the tsar would agree to a suspension of arms for some months, there would be 
no need for such a declaration (Whitworth, 9 December). 

M Orders dated 24 August, o.s., were sent to Jefferyes to repair to Dantzig, some 
person being required there to reside for a short time (Record Office, S.P. Dom. Entry- 
book 269). He and Weber left St. Petersburg on 4 October, o.s. But his credentials 
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dismissed with assez d’honnetete. 67 Jefferyes himself wrote later 68 
of advices from various parts that the tsar had written a very 
obliging letter to King George—namely, that he wholly submitted 
his interests to the latter’s disposition, preferring his friendship to 
all the conquests he had made, and readily accepting his mediation. 
He himself however doubted the truth of this. 68 

On 24 November Frederick William explained to the tsar his visit 
to Hanover, and said that both the kmg of England and himself 
were anxious to see the war concluded upon equitable terms, and the 
tsar freed from the embarrassment of carrying it on alone. He 
asked, therefore, would Peter, now that the Aland conferences were 
broken off and there was no hope of direct negotiation, accept the 
mediation abovesaid? In his covering letter to • Mardefeld he 
desired him to say that the tsar, like Louis XIV, must make peace 
some time, and that if he desired the mediation of the emperor 
that would be quite acceptable. A revival of troubles in Livonia 
would be dangerous to Prussia. And on 28 November he instructed 
Mardefeld to say that peace was making with Denmark and with 
the king of Poland, so that the tsar would be left alone. Finland, 
Livonia, Esthonia, and Reval must be restored, the rest could be 
accommodated. If the tsar would not consent, a dangerous league 
might be formed against him. Swedish ministers were busy at 
Vienna, Paris, London, Dresden, and Berlin. Some courts were 
disposed that way, and so on, he wrote threateningly, with a series 
of arguments to be brought forward. 70 

This action of Frederick William gave great satisfaction in 
London, whither George had now returned. Stanhope con¬ 
gratulated Whitworth heartily upon the success of the visit to 
Hanover, the happiest measure, he said, that could be taken for 
mutual interests and for the benefit of the protestant cause, and 
upon ‘ the strong and persuasive manner ’ in which the king of 

were not withdrawn till much later. His first despatch from Dantzig is of 
4 November, o.s. (Record Office, Russia 9). 

m 3 November. " 28 November, o.s. 

M He wrote on 7 November, o.s.: ‘ I left his Czarish Majesty and the Court as 
much pleas'd with their expedition against Sweden, as they were dissatisfied with the 
measures that kingdom had taken with their Maj* a of Great Brittain and Prussia; 
nothing could surprize them more than the sudden ohange of the latter, for they 
thought themselves so secure on that side that I verily believe this to be the reason 
of their having so much neglected the friendship and amity of other Princes. . . . 
Tho* his Czarish Maj*' can dissemble his resentment as much as any man living, yet 
he could not forbear giving to me and the rest of the British nation sensible marks of 
his displeasure ’ (‘Le. by the arrest of British merchants). Sohlippenbach, Jefferyes 
said, was much caressed, for the tsar would still do all he could to keep Prussia on 
his side, or at least neutral. On 14 November, o.s., Jefferyes sent an account of his 
and Weber’s leaving conference with Shafirov, when they assured him of the king’s 
goodwill if the tsar * would return to his former maximes.’ 

» Copies of the letter and instructions with Carteret’s and Whitworth’s despatches, 
als o in Prussia 105 (Record Office). 

e 2 
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Prussia bad written to the tsar. The instructions to Mardefeld, 
he said, were ‘ perfectly right, and in the very terms we ourselves 
could wish and desire.’ 71 The Prussian proposals were duly 
backed up by money. Ilgen avowed, on Whitworth’s sug¬ 
gestions to this effect, qu’ils n’ont jamais rien obtenu de cette 
Cour que par ce moyen. He said that Mardefeld was ordered 
to offer up to 100,000 crowns to the most accredited persons 
at the Russian court, the tsaritsa included, if they could find 
means to dispose the tsar to give up Reval to restore peace. 7 * 
Carteret wrote that the tsar’s acceptance of mediation (as 
reported) gave great comfort in Sweden, it being thought better 
to sacrifice something to him than to see Livonia made a desert, 
as a result Of war there. All possible efforts, however, were 
being made against next year’s campaign, in the conviction 
that a British squadron would come to secure the country from 
attack. 7 * 

Peter’s answer to England was conveyed in the well-known 
memorial presented by his resident, Veselovsky, in London, dated 
23 December. It recapitulated from the Russian point of view the 
behaviour of King George from the year 1715, protested strongly 
against the threatening letters sent by Carteret and Norris, and con¬ 
cluded with a formal assurance that the tsar continued in the dis¬ 
position he had always had to cultivate the king’s friendship. Replies 
of a duly recriminatory character were delivered separately as from 
England and from Hanover. 74 Answering the king of Prussia, 
Peter only thanked him for his assurances of friendship and his 
overtures, and desired him to complete the treaty proposed by 
Tolstoy as a preliminary. 74 Mardefeld wrote that tbe mediation of 
England and France was objected to, that of the latter because of the 
subsidies paid to Sweden contrary to treaty engagements. He was 
trying bribery. Many Russians, be said, disapproved of the tsar’s 
naval enthusiasm, which was eating up resources. But Whitworth 
interpreted him to say that the mediation was not rejected, but the 
outcome at Vienna awaited, and that though many of the ministers 

71 Record Office, Foreign Entrybook 212, 4 December, o.b. 

71 Whitworth, 2 December, private. 

7 * 8 December, o.s. The Russian ravages this summer, he said, would cost the ' 
crown a revenue of 400,000 crowns for some years. The losses of private persons were 
reckoned at two million. Twenty thousand families had been burnt out of house and 
home. Carpenters from the British fleet, when it was at Elsnabben, had helped some 
to set up huts. In consequence of reports of Russian preparations in Finland and 
elsewhere it was hoped that the fleet would come early. Oampredon calculated the 
damage done at 2,351,000 rix-dollars (Paris, Ministers des Aff. Etr., Su5de 145, end), 
and so Carteret, in German crowns, 26 January, o.s. 1720. 

74 Copies, Record Office, Foreign Entrybook 254 and elsewhere; also printed. 
The replies were dated respectively 22 February and 21 January, o.s. 1720. 

7 * 26 December 1719, reported by Whitworth 23 January 1720. For the treaty see 
ante , xxii. 506. 
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were in great agitation and for giving up Livonia in order to obtain 
peace, yet Eathonia and Reval would only be restored in the last 
extremity, and nothing would be allowed to the prejudice of the 
fleet. 76 Later Mardefeld wrote that all the money which England 
could employ to equip her fleet and pay the subsidies to Sweden 
would be necessary to induce the tsar to give up Livonia, Reval, 
and Esthonia, for he wouid not give up Reval except to a superior 
force, and would rather die than submit to an unjust peace. 77 

While George offered his mediation to the tsar he did not at all 
desist from his efforts to raise up war against him. When Count 
Flemming was at Hanover at the beginning of November he was 
sounded on the subject of action on the part of Poland. He asked 
as the price of war the reversion of Courland for a 8axon prince 
and Kiev and Smolensk for the republic. This was approved, but 
in addition, he said, it would be necessary to follow the tsar’s 
example in expending money among the Poles. The sum of 
60,000 crowns, which George was prepared to find for the purpose, 
being in Flemming’s view entirely insufficient, it was sought to 
obtain a further sum from France. Stanhope wrote to Stair that 
the Saxon minister, Le Coq, would be sent to Paris to negotiate 
this, and must be supported. 76 It was intended now to despatch to 
the tsar, to demand satisfaction for divers injuries, the solemn 
embassy resolved upon at the diet of Grodno but delayed by his 
intrigues and by the lukewarmness of the king of Poland. Flem¬ 
ming had given assurance that measures had been taken with the 
principal senators which would prevent the tsar from hindering 
further this decisive step on the part* of the republic. The money 
would be used in the first place to defray the expenses of the embassy, 
and when it was received the king of Poland would convoke a diet 
to take the necessary resolutions. Stair must observe strict secrecy. 
Care must be taken, Stanhope concluded, never to name war to the 
Poles, if it were desired to engage them in it. It must be proposed 
to them under the name of means for procuring peace. 79 

Stair used every possible argument, whether of his own or of 
a series supplied by Stanhope, 60 to induce the regent to provide the 

’* Whitworth, 6 January 1720, enclosing copies and translations of Mardefeld’s 
despatches of 11 and 18 December. The latter wrote: * Solte Gott fiber S. Czarische 
Majeetat gebieten.so wirddiese See-Macht gewesen seyn wie eine Blume aus dem Felde.’ 

77 Ciphered postscript of 15 January to the king of Prussia, enolosed by Whitworth, 
3 February. Whitworth said of Mardefeld: ‘ This gentleman is wholly devoted to the 
Czar, and consequently all his reasonings turn .that way ’ (30 January). 

n ‘ Mr. Le Coq est homme fort sens4, et nous avons beaucoup k nous louer de luy 
k tous 6gards, et U se laissera diriger enticement par V. Ex".’ 

79 Stanhope to Stair, 9 November, Becord Office, France 165, and S. P. Dom., 
Entry book 414. The Polish ambassador designated was Stanislaus Chromestowski, 
palatine of Mazovia (Credentials, ibid. Bussia 9). 

" In » long despatch of 16 December from London, Becord Office, S. P. Dom., 
Entrybook 414. 
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money. He brought up again the danger of the Swedes ceding 
Stralsund and Riigen to Prussia in return for an army to help 
them to recover Livonia and Esthonia, if they could not get the 
aid of Poland. 81 He asserted that it was more important to 
France than to Great Britain that the tsar should not possess the 
Baltic countries, because she was entirely dependent upon them 
for naval stores, whereas England now had her American colonies to 
draw upon. The regent agreed that the tsar must not be allowed 
to be master of the Baltic, and said that he had no consideration 
for him, partly because he knew for certain that he was making 
every possible effort to induce the king of Spain to continue the 
war. Could there then, Stair answered, be any hesitation about 
placing the king of Poland, by a payment of 60,000 crowns, in a 
position to take steps more efficacious than any other to determine 
the tsar to make peace with Sweden by restoring Livonia and 
Esthonia ? If the diet now about to assemble dissolved without 
resolving upon the measures proposed the tsar would be very easy. 
But the regent stood firm, advancing various objections, but at the 
bottom declining to trust the Poles. Le Coq was sent back at the 
end of December with his propositions not accepted. 82 

However when Stanhope was in Paris in January he returned 
to the subject. 

Talking with the regent about Poland and pressing him to contribute 
towards animating the Dyet against the Muscovites as the King hath 
done, which he at last consented to purely in consideration of his 
Majesty, and then speaking of the Swedes, that unless they were well 
assisted they might be in danger of parting with Riigen and Stralsund 
to procure powerfull succours against the Czar, his Royal Highness 
replyed very seriously, ‘ J’aimeray mieux alors les Moscovites que les 
Suddois,’ an expression which ought to weigh greatly with the Swedes, 
not by such a measure to forfeit the friendship of France. 83 

The money was granted; Stanhope was able to send orders to 
Wich at Hamburg to forward it at once in the safest and speediest 
manner he could. 84 He wrote also to Count Flemming about the 
matter. 85 But James Scott, sent to Poland in February 1720, had 
to report that, while plain language had been spoken in regard to 
the restoration of Livonia and the evacuation of Courland, the Poles 
were extremely averse from war, first on account of the embarrass¬ 
ment of their affairs, secondly from fear of the consequent entry 

81 Stair said that he coaid not believe that there was a single person in Sweden 
who would not rather lose Pomerania than Livonia, if it came to a choice. 

w Stair’s despatches, 13-30 December. 

** To Carteret, 19 January, o.s., 1720, Record Office, Foreign Entrybook 221. 

84 26 January, o.a, ibid .: the 60,000 crowns 4 which the Regent of France at the 
King’s instance sends to the king of Poland, the better to enable him to make such 
dispositions as may contribute to procure a peace in the north.' 

M 26 January, o.s., ibid . 123. 
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of Saxon and other foreign troops into their country, to the 
prejudice of their liberties. 86 And Whitworth had written that 
Scott would arrive in Poland too late; the diet would not accede 
to the treaty of Vienna. When, he said, the Swedes had finished 
their treaties with Prussia and Denmark, and were repossessed of 
a footing within the empire and in a condition to assemble a good 
body of troops of their own and their allies in Courland or in the 
neighbourhood of Dantzig, then would be the proper time to push 
negotiations in Poland, and money well employed would gain at 
least a strong confederation. 87 

On the question of Courland the establishment of a prince of 
Saxe-Weissenfels there had been preferred at Hanover to an in¬ 
corporation of the duchy with Poland, with the view of attaching 
* the whole house of Saxony and thereby the republic ’ to measures 
against the tsar, and of extinguishing his pretensions in favour of 
his niece, the duchess Anne. But the proposal, Whitworth was 
told, was only to be broached at Berlin, if it could be done without 
disobliging the king of Prussia, and he wrote that to mention 
it only would spoil everything. 88 Carteret too thought it indis¬ 
pensable, in view of Prussian ambitions in that quarter, to conceal 
from Knyphausen ‘ our acquiescence ’ that a Saxon prince should 
have the duchy. 89 Later James Scott was ordered to support the 
claims of the princess of Courland, married to Prince Ernest 
Ferdinand of Brunswick-Bevem. 90 

After the British and Prussian treaties wefe signed there 
remained only the peace with Denmark, and here an accord seemed 
impossible. Carteret stigmatised the Danish demands 91 as ‘ exor¬ 
bitant and absurd,’ and declined even to mention them; to do so, 
he said, might spoil the Prussian treaty. If Denmark were to 
have much more than Sleswick the Swedes would not make 
peace, ‘ nor indeed be able to subsist well ’ after it. Their revenues 
would be reduced from eight million crowns to less than three, 
while those of the Danes, possessed of Sleswick, would be five 
million; of the tsar, in time of peace, eight. ‘The Swedes,’ he 
went on, ‘ look upon the Czar, considering his ill state of health 
and the probability of the Muscovites returning to their old 
manners upon his decease, as a temporary foe, but they regard 
the power of Denmark as an eternal enemy.’ The rivalry of 
Sweden and Denmark had caused all former wars in the north. 

•* 6 and 14 February, Record Office, Poland 26. 87 To Tilson, 6 February. 

M Stanhope to Whitworth, 27 October; the latter to Schaub, 6 November. 

99 8 December, o.s. 

99 Craggs to Scott, 29 December, o.s., Record Office, Foreign Entrybook 123. 

91 Proposals delivered to Polw&rth on 30 November still demanded Jemtland, 
Halland, and B&hus, with Vigen and M&rstr&nd and part of Scania, including 
Helaingborg. Carteret said that England anyhow could not allow the Danes to hold 
both sides of the Sound. 
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The latter bad always been the stronger at sea, the former in 
revenue and on land, besides having the support of Holstein. Now 
the balance would be heavily altered. ‘ The reserving a satisfaction 
for the duke of Holstein will please the Swedes, which for the 
honour of all parties it is essential to do. The Swedes had rather 
Wismar should be in any hands than the king of Denmark’s. So 
it is very possible to make that a free imperial town.’ Enyphausen 
thought that Denmark ought to be satisfied with Sleswick and its 
revenues. He wanted exemption from the Sound tolls for his 
master’s new Pomeranian subjects, and would support Sweden in 
this matter. He objected to Denmark having Heligoland, an 
appanage of Sleswick, and in this he was right; it was an im¬ 
pregnable island governing the entrance to the Elbe, and ought 
to remain in the hands of the duke of Holstein, who could do no 
harm with it. The Dutch ambassador objected also; indeed, 4 it 
will be a common cause to all traders, who will not be easy, if 
Denmark is to keep it by a solemn treaty.’ Enyphausen believed 
that the Danes could be forced to peace. Although his master had 
guaranteed to them Sleswick and Biigen and Stralsund, yet, he 
said, ‘there were always equivalents reserved, which, being in 
general, they have ground to extend them as they please, and can 
come off honourably, considering the conduct of the Danes in this 
great matter, and their having broke off their treaties by taking 
several Prussian ships.’ Enyphausen would support these views 
at Berlin, if brought forward by the English minister, but thought 
that the business had better be done at Stockholm. * The Danes 
will never make peace unless they are forced. It has been their 
constant lot. The treaties of Fontainebleau, Lund, and Traventhahl 
are examples.’ Prussian troops would soon bring the Danes to 
reason, and the king of Prussia would risk little in employing force, 
not having reason to fear Denmark as he had the tsar. He had only 
joined her for his own advantage, and was securing that by a wise 
peace, whereas the Danes were ‘ unwise enough to run the risk of 
being alone in war.’ They believed that Bernstorff and the German 
ministers were supporting them. The Swedes insisted upon keep¬ 
ing Stralsund and Biigen, not on account of their revenues, which 
amounted at the most to 60,000 crowns, but from weighty political 
considerations. ‘ I shall send a courier to England in a few days 
to acquaint the Court that the Danish peace is impracticable and 
that some measures ought to be concerted to oblige Denmark to 
be reasonable.’ After completing the Prussian and British 
treaties he would return home, ‘ having leave to do so, if I don’t 
see any probability of concluding soon with the Danes.’ Further, 
Carteret quoted with approval the views of Count Horn,** a man, 

•* ‘I was perfectly pleased with this discourse from a person who was always 
thought to be against us, and who is the third person in this country and likely to be 
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he says, filled with resentment against the Danes, and professing 
to look upon the king of England rather as the protector of Sweden 
than her ally, who, though he might not be able to coerce the tsar, 
could certainly coerce Denmark.* 3 

Carteret’s expression of his views, says Polwarth, ‘put me 
under such difficulty that I did not well know what hand to turn 
to.’ The Danes, in standing firm, were in the right. However, 
in spite of their refusal to do anything till an answer was received 
to their demands, he had obtained a resolution to send some one to 
Sweden. If Marstrand, he wrote to Carteret, and the abolition of 
the exemption from the Sound tolls could be obtained peace might 
be made. He was greatly surprised that the Swedes looked upon 
the armistice and freedom of commerce as things indifferent; the 
king, in procuring them, had thought otherwise. 94 Frederick 
himself wrote to George on 19 December, asking him to order 
Carteret to lay weight upon his demands, and it was held at 
Copenhagen that the king of England both ought to and could 
force them upon Sweden. 93 A chief difficulty was the refusal 
of the Swedes to receive a Danish envoy, at least during the 
session of the estates. When their reluctance had been overcome 
Carteret further postponed his arrival until he should himself 
have arranged the substance of the preliminaries. The envoy 
chosen was again Lovenorn, now a major-general, although strong 
objection was made to him personally. 93 He arrived at Stockholm 
on 81 March. 

But now pressure was being put upon the Danes from else¬ 
where. It was appearing, indeed, that if Frederick insisted upon 
his claims he might even lose Sleswick. From Hanover the duke 
of Holstein-Gottorp had gone on to Berlin, where, says Whitworth, 97 
he did not advance his cause much, and thence to Vienna, where 
he had better success. An imperial mandate issued to Hanover 
and Prussia to make an execution in Holstein, if the Danes would 
not evacuate that duchy. George was accused of instigating this, 
bnt strongly repudiated the accusation, declining indeed to act 
upon the imperial letters. The Danish occupation, Carteret wrote, 
had lasted seven years, during which time double the ordinary 
revenue of 200,000 crowns had been drawn by extraordinary taxes 

Marshall of the Estates, the most important office in the country, while it lasts.’ On 
the character and work of this great man see Bain, Charles XII. 

n Carteret to Stanhope, 10 November and 4 and 8 December, o.s., and to Whitworth 
and Polwarth, 25 and 28 November, o.s. 

94 Polwarth to Stanhope and Carteret, 16 December. 

M Cf. Holm, pp. 677-80. The king of Denmark’s letter, in German, with 
translation. Record Office, Royal Letters 5. 

M ‘ He is the most disagreeable minister to this Court that could have been chose * 
(Carteret, 23 December, o.s.) 

91 21 November, 2 December. 
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and the quartering of troops. 4 If they wait for an execution, by 
the laws of the empire they are lyable to refund.’ And there would 
be other consequences; the duke of Mecklenburg-Schwerin also 
would ask for damages, and orders, would be sent to Count Bielke 
to solicit a like imperial mandate for the restoration of Stralsund 
and Riigen. Later Carteret communicated a despatch from Bielke 
to the effect that the emperor would employ every effort to pre¬ 
serve Sleswick for the duke of Holstein. 98 Stanhope instructed 
Polwarth to 4 inculcate the ticklishness ’ of the present situation ; 
the reinstatory letters from Vienna, he said, the disposition of the 
French court, and the Prussian opposition to the abolition of the 
exemption from the Sound tolls should give the Danes 4 plainly to 
understand how few friends they have to support them in their 
pretensions upon Sweden, and how many enemies,’ and so on. 99 

But yet worse was in prospect when the duke, encouraged by 
the Russian ministers at Vienna, appealed to the tsar, sending 
his minister Stambke to St. Petersburg. 100 It was rumoured, with 
foundation, as the sequel showed, that he was to marry Peter’s 
daughter, without foundation that he was to have Livonia. He 
wrote to his aunt, the queen of Sweden, that the tsar of his own 
accord declared his willingness not only to confirm former guarantees 
of his possessions in general but to give him a new and particular 
guarantee of ducal Sleswick, which he hoped would be combined 
with those of Sweden and Holland. In sending to the tsar he 
intended nothing inimical to Sweden; he only desired to save 
himself and his hereditary dominions, whose inalienability and 
indivisibility had long ago been constituted, and confirmed by the 
Danish king and senators. The right of primogeniture had been 
recognised by the emperor at Altranstiidt. Hence a cession of 
Sleswick was impossible. He himself had attempted to bring about 
an armistice between Russia and Sweden, in order that the latter 
might be encouraged not to surrender anything to Denmark. If 
his minister could render the queen any service at St. Petersburg 
he would be very happy. 101 Later he repaired to St. Petersburg 
himself. 

On Lovenorn’s arrival the terms agreed upon were at once 
presented to him. After the usual first clauses it was demanded 

M 10 February and 20 April, o.s. Stanhope had written to him that the Danes 
* seem to be alarmed and to grow more plyant upon the coming of the Imperial letters 
for reinstating the Duke of Holstein in his territories ’ (19 January, o.s., Record Office, 
Foreign Entrybook 221). 

" To Polwarth, 19 January, o.s., ibid. Foreign Entrybook 5. 

100 James Scott, 3 April, ibid. Poland 26. 

101 Vienna, 16 March 1720. Translation with Carteret's of 2 April, o.s., in which 
he gives his discussions on the subject with the Swedes. 1 It must certainly now be 
infatuation,’ Stanhope commented, if the Danes *|do not close immediately with the 
offers of the 8wedes * (to Polwarth, 19 April, o.s.) 
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that the portion of Pomerania occupied by the Danes should be 
restored without reserve within six weeks from ratification; the 
Swedish exemption from the Sound tolls thereupon to be given up. 
The expectation was expressed that the emperor would dispose of 
Holstein, an immediate fief of the empire, in favour of the duke; 
as to Sleswick, in spite of solemn treaties and guarantees, the 
queen of Sweden stated her willingness to join with the emperor. 
Great Britain, and France as mediating powers in regulating that 
affair at Brunswick. To provide the money to be paid to Denmark, 
the amount also to be settled at Brunswick, she transferred to the 
mediating powers her rights over the town and territory of 
Wismar, 10 * excepting certain rights of private persons, upon con¬ 
dition that the disposition made thereof brought no prejudice or 
offence to the empire or to any neighbouring prince. Marstrand 
was to be held by Denmark until the final treaty was made, and 
then restored in the same state as when taken. It was an absolute 
condition that the king of Denmark should give no help to the 
tsar against Sweden, directly or indirectly. If these preliminaries 
were not accepted before the armistice expired, then it was declared 
that Sweden would not further be bound by them. 102 

Of course Lovenom resisted the proposals, in spite of Carteret’s 
threats that, if they were not accepted within the time allowed, the 
promise of a British guarantee of Sleswick should be withdrawn. 
He still held out for Marstrand and the province of B&hus. The 
loss of Stralsund and Biigen, he argued, was definite, the questions 
of Sleswick and of money compensation of uncertain issue. Carteret 
offered him 50,000 crowns to use as he thought fit, if he could find 
a man to work for them, swearing that further cessions could not 
be obtained, and that if the terms were not accepted within the 
period of the truce Great Britain would hold herself released from 
her promise of a guarantee of Sleswick. 1V4 For form’s sake, he 
wrote, he must listen to the Danish pretensions, but the whole 
negotiation turned upon the sum of money to be paid by Sweden 
as part of the equivalent for Stralsund and Biigen, and on Wismar. 
If Lovenom did not shortly receive orders to conclude he would 
go with him to Copenhagen. 10 * 

m Whose revenues, according to a detailed statement sent by Carteret on 
10 February, o.s., amounted to 25,200 crowns. But there were mortgages for more 
than 50,000. 

IM Record Office, Treaties 45 and 533, and Sweden 27, under date 4 March, o.s., 1720; 
Carteret's comments in his despatch of 9 March, o.s. 

,M Holm, pp. 687-8. 

*•* 25 March, o.s. Carteret's first discussions with Ldvendrn in his despatches of 
22 and 23 March, o.s. to Polwarth, to whom he wrote that the Swedes claimed to be 
able to use the king of Denmark now as he had used them. * He has played the Czar 
upon them, made use of that Prince, and encouraged his power to punish Sweden. 
They can now doe the same, make use of the Czar's power, which the Danes have 
contributed to raise, to punish Denmark. ’ 
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Under the pressure from all sides Frederick gave way. He let 
Peter the Great know that he felt himself exonerated from blame 
in taking measures to avert the ill that threatened. A draft of a 
treaty sent to Lovenorn at the end of April demanded in exchange 
for Pomerania the isle of Hven and the sum of 1,200,000 crowns 
banco, besides the Sound tolls. Sweden was solemnly to renounce 
all treaties, alliances, and guarantees with the duke of Holstein- 
Gottorp, and energetically to support the claim of Denmark to 
Sleswick with its dependencies and islands; if she could not per¬ 
suade the duke to this Marstrand must remain in Danish keeping 
for ever, unless exchanged for some other compensation. 10 * But 
the highest offer that Carteret could obtain from the Swedes 
was 600,000 German crowns, in return for a simultaneous 
evacuation of Pomerania, Biigen, and Marstrand. Lovenorn 
offered to accept a million crowns banco, excluding Marstrand, and 
later 800,000, or a million current money. 107 Following upon an 
exchange of letters between the king of Denmark and King George 
the latter, in his anxiety to bring about peace, offered to find in 
the last resort 400,000 crowns himself, the half as king and half 
as elector, but upon condition that Denmark should positively 
accept the preliminaries and the Swedish court engage formally 
to dispose of Wismar as he should desire and not otherwise. 
The armistice (which expired on 80 April) should be renewed 
and the British guarantee hold during the prolongation. 10 * At 
last the Swedes were brought to -offer 600,000 crowns, and this 
was final. Carteret took upon himself to accept preliminaries 
signed by the Swedes alone on 3 June, old style, and at the same 
time Campredon signed conditionally the French guarantee of 
Sleswick. * At least,’ Carteret wrote, ‘ I secure to the king of 
Denmark for some time an opportunity of obtaining these very 
advantageous terms, which the King our Master has, with great 
difficulty, drawn from Sweden.’ In spite of the renewed ravages 
by the Russians, he said, the court had held firm, but if the Danes 
would not finish soon other counsels would prevail. The Holstein 
party had done all it could to obstruct. 109 Ten days later he left 
for Denmark in company with Lovenorn, going straight to the king 
at Frederiksborg, where the joint arguments of himself, Polwarth, 
and General Bothmer obtained the signature of the treaty on 
3 July. 110 

IM Copy with Carteret’s of 23 April, o.s. Carteret, 26 April foil., o.s. 

108 Stanhope to Carteret and Polwarth, the former being thought to have gone to 
Copenhagen, 1 May, o.s., Record Office, Foreign Entry book 221. 

109 8 June, o.s. ibid . Sweden 27. 

1,0 See Carteret’s and other despatches, Becord Office, S. P. Dom., Entrybook 270, 
and Denmark 43. Stanhope wrote on 8 July that Carteret had done wonders in 
obtaining the French guarantee, such as it was. The compensation question must 
not be raised at this time. ‘ The true point of view of Denmark is to fence and secure 
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The preamble cited the reiterated instances of the king of 
England, who had procured an armistice and offered his mediation, 
which had been accepted, as also that of the king of France. The 
usual first clauses established eternal peace and friendship, am¬ 
nesty, and liberty of trade. All treaties, conventions, and alliances, 
so far as they were contrary to the tenour of the present treaty, 
were renounced, and no future ones to the prejudice of either party 
were to be made. The king of Denmark undertook specially not 
to aid the tsar in any way against Sweden while the present war 
continued, and not to open his ports to Russian privateers or their 
prizes. Sweden undertook not to oppose directly or indirectly 
anything that should be stipulated in favour of Denmark by the 
two mediatory powers in regard to Sleswick, and not to give any 
assistance to the duke of Holstein-Gottorp in respect thereof.. 
Denmark was to restore Stralsund and Rugen and Marstrand with 
all their appurtenances, and renounced all pretensions over Wismar, 
acknowledging the incontestable rights of Sweden there. In return 
the exemption from the Sound tolls was given up, and a payment 
of 600,000 rix dollars promised. Particular stipulations were 
made about the transference of Stralsund and the internal affairs of 
that part of Pomerania. Disputed boundaries towards Lapland 
were to be settled in accordance with the ancient treaties. A 
Swedish commissioner of posts was to be allowed to reside at 
Elsinore. 111 

Polwarth signed the British guarantee on the 23rd. It referred 
to the temporary guarantee of ducal Sleswick to Denmark under 
the convention of 30 October, to the promise that it should be 
made perpetual if peace were concluded within the term of the 
armistice, and to the renewal of that six months later with the same 
condition; and it confirmed these undertakings formally. 112 But 
there was long delay in bringing the treaty to completion, in spite of 
every effort. The regent had all along been most reluctant to give 
a French guarantee of Sleswick, 113 and now could not be brought 


the possession of 81eswiok against the dnke of Holstein, who will not easily be 
persuaded to make a cession of that Dutchy.’ Against him the Danes could have no 
better security than the guarantees of Qreat Britain and France. He went on, * The 
Crown of Great Britain is at present under no kind of tye whatsoever to Denmark save 
the Convention signed by you and Lord Polwarth, the conditions of which will expire with 
the armistice, and will, I promise you, not easily be renewed. But if once the crown of 
Denmark shall have rendered our Guaranty perpetual by signing the peace with 
Sweden, it will then become our interest to concert with Denmark and elsewhere all 
proper expedients to extinguish the pretensions of the Duke of Holstein.’ 

1,1 Copies, Record Office, Sweden 27, Treaty Papers 71. Exceptions and explana¬ 
tions were embodied by the king of Denmark in a separate document; see ibid. Royal 
Letters 5, with correspondence on the subject. 

1,1 Record Office, Treaty Papers 4. 

"* CL ante , p. 41, note 28. The Danes, on the other hand, had refused to accept 
a conditional guarantee. Carteret wrote on 25 March, o.s., that Ldvendrn would not 
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to ratify it. The king of Denmark was urged not to wait for this, 
but could not be persuaded. The guarantee, though dated 18 August, 
was not delivered till 22 October, and only then were the ratifica¬ 
tions of tbe treaty exchanged. 114 

The prince of Hesse was now king of Sweden under the title 
of Frederick 1. His election had been long in negotiation, 11 ' and 
the matter was mixed up with a loan of money to him and the 
question of the succession of the duke of Holstein-Gottorp. 116 
The queen had first proposed to the Riksdag his joint sove¬ 
reignty with herself, and then, when this was rejected, that 
he should be king when in the kingdom, herself regent in his 
absence and queen in case of his death; all acts to pass in both 
names, but one signature to be sufficient. But in the end all form 
of a joint sovereignty had to be abandoned. The queen consented 
to resign to her husband all royal power during his life, and he 

accept French mediation unless Campredon signed a guarantee of Sleswick at once ‘ in 
the very same words as ours.* He expected to overcome the difficulty, but went on, 

* The Danes don't seem to understand the value of the French guaranty. . . . They 
really seem to have a different way of thinking from all the people, that I have ever seen/ 

111 See Stanhope’s despatches from Hanover, Record Office, S. P. Dom., Entrybook 
270; Carteret and Polwarth, 18 August foil., ibid. Denmark 44; and Holm, p. 700. To 
quote Stanhope, ‘Nor should we, 1 believe, have obtained it [the promise of the 
guarantee], unless the present situation of affairs in France had made the Regent 
sensible that he stands more in need than ever of our Master's friendship' (to Carteret 
and Polwarth, 27 August; the beginning of the financial crash is alluded to). And 
again, 12 January, o.s., 1721 (Record Office, Entrybook 5) , * The procuring that [the 
guarantee] from France has cost His Majesty a great deal of pains, and he is very glad 
to have done in it what cannot but be extreamly usefull and agreeable to Denmark.’ 

1,4 Thus Carteret, 5 September, o.s., 1719, in cipher: * I think the prince stands fair 
for the crown. The queen is extremely for it. In what manner will the king assist 
him ? If the king would give him the garter he would reoeive it with pleasure, and I 
believe such a mark of friendship in this juncture will be of use to him. I never met 
with anybody that loves our country better. It would do well to put an English mark 
upon his person.’ 

114 Carteret wrote, 26 October, o.s., that the prince wanted a loan of 200,000 crowns, 
without security, 4 to make his views of the Crown sure and infallible.’ Dubois, he 
said, had promised to furnish money to this end independently of the subsidies, but 
desired the matter to be kept extremely secret. Stanhope, in answer to Carteret’s 
objections to proposing the succession of the duke of Holstein-Gottorp, said that the 
king continued of the same opinion in that matter, 4 and annexed the loan of the 
money for the prince of Hesse's use to that condition; we intended the promoting of 
that prince's interest at the same time ’ (19 January, o.s., 1720, Record Office, 
Foreign Entrybook 221). The prince, Carteret wrote on 28 January, o.s., had asked 
him whether he had orders to work underhand and by money to procure the duke’s 
succession, in reply to which he protested that his only orders were to work in concert 
with his highness, and the king's only object to render him a personal service and 
facilitate the peace with Denmark. Taube then came to see him, and, insisting on 
the impossibility of the scheme, and ‘ how it would certainly spoil the prince’s 
business,’ asked whether the money could not be advanced on the prince’s engagement 
to repay it soon, to which Carteret replied in the negative, but promised on no aocount 
to speak of the matter, and to assist the prince as much as possible by good offices 
and representations. He goes on to discuss the subject, and says that Campredon had 
bills of exchange for 200,000 crowns of French money to support the prince's views, 
and that more would be forthcoming if necessary. 
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was elected king on 24 March, o.s. 117 The coronation took place 
on -fo May. After taking their oath of allegiance the estates 
took another to defend their liberties against despotic power. 118 
It was also proposed by a strong party to name the duke of 
Holstein-Gottorp successor, in order to prevent him from throwing 
himself into the arms of the tsar, but this also was rejected. A 
protest at Vienna by the duke against his uncle’s election increased 
his unpopularity, being * universally disliked,’ says Jackson, and 
even by the Holstein party. 119 

George’s work of pacification in the north, on the lines dictated 
by the requirements of his French alliance, was now completed. 
By the regent’s help Stanhope’s diplomacy had triumphed. Han¬ 
over and Prussia came off well; the king of Poland as well as could 
be expected; Sweden recovered something and had the expectation 
of more; Denmark also got something, if but a fraction of what 
was looked for. But besides George’s plan of peace there was his 
plan of war, and this failed utterly. No power could be per¬ 
suaded to join in an attack upon the tsar. Sweden was as incapable 
of raising war in Livonia by herself as were the squadrons, which 
Sir John Norris conducted to the Baltic in 1720-1, of attacking 
Peter’s fleet and ports. They could not even prevent fresh 
incursions into Sweden; the Russian galleys were securely pro¬ 
tected by the rocks and shallows northwards of Stockholm. When 
four Swedish frigates attempted an attack upon them they ran 
aground and were destroyed. 120 Already in October 1720 George 
advised King Frederick to make with the tsar what terms he 
could. Stanhope authorised William Finch, who had succeeded 
Carteret at Stockholm, to furnish him with 20,000Z. for use among 
the senators, and with 100,000Z. besides, if the expense of sending 
another squadron to the Baltic could be saved. A further bribe 
was the expectation of having the succession settled upon his 
house. 191 But nothing could be effected in this way. The Swedes 


1,7 * To the great satisfaction of the Qaeen and aU the good people of Sweden,* 
says Carteret. 

"* Carteret, 27 February, 4 and 25 March, 7 May, o.s. When celebrating the 
occasion an English merchant ship of sixteen guns was blown up and thirty-five 
persons were killed, including Carteret’s chaplain. 

n * Jackson, 20 and 23 April, 11 June, o.s., Record Office, Sweden 23. He had 
lately resumed his post of minister resident in Sweden. 

** Norris’s Journal, 3 August, o.s., Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 28129. 

171 George to the king of Sweden, 11 October and 5 November, Record Office, 
S. P. Dom., Entrybooks 270-1; Stanhope to Finch, 2 and 12 October and 4 November, 
ibid., and 1 October, o.s., and 5 November, Foreign Entrybook 221. What caused 
most disquiet was the uncertainty as to the course the emperor would take; Stanhope 
wrote, for instance : * La Cour Imp 1 * se d4couvre d’avantage, et la Cour de Pologne, loin 
d’animer la Rbpublique contre les Russes, se conduit de mani&re k paroitre d’accord 
arec l’Empereur et le Czar.* Cadogan, he said, was being recalled from Vienna * pour 
donner un coup d’6peron k la Cour Imp 1 * * (to Finch, 4 November). The situation is 
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insisted on the performance of treaty engagements which proved 
to be of no value, and the consequence was the peace of Nystad, 
which gave to Peter the Great all the coast from Finland to 
Courland. The result for Great Britain was hostility with Russia 
lasting nearly twenty years ; but it did not entail the injuries to 
her commerce which had been apprehended. And, indeed, this 
commerce was of less importance now that naval stores were 
coming year by year in increasing quantities from the American 
plantations. 115 

One important result of the northern pacification and of the 
alliance with Prussia was seriously to impair the relations of Great 
Britain with Austria. In the first place George and Frederick 
William declined to send plenipotentiaries to the congress of 
Brunswick to settle northern affairs, as they were formally invited 
to do by an imperial circular of 17 November 1719. The emperor 
naturally resented the disposition of German provinces without 
reference to himself, and steadily refused to confer on Prussia the 
investiture of Stettin, though ready to grant that of Bremen and 
Yerden to King George. But he would not accept it apart from the 
Prussian investiture, or rather was prevented from doing so by his 
English ministers, who feared the offence which would thereby 
be given to Prussia and France. Secondly, George and Frederick 
William were united against Austria in defence of the German pro- 
testants, upon whose rights an organised attack was being carried 
on in the Palatinate, Saxony, and elsewhere. And, thirdly, there 
was the adoption of the cause of the duke of Holstein-Gottorp by 
the emperor, and his consequent approximation to the tsar, the 
enemy of George and of Great Britain. These were some of the 
causes which in 1725 enabled the treaty of Vienna to be imme¬ 
diately countered by the treaty of Hanover. 

J. F. Chance. 

set out in a private ciphered despatch from Carteret at Copenhagen of 10 October 
too long to quote (Record Office, Denmark 44). 

,n Cf. Ranke, Preussische Qeachichte , book v. p. 31. 
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Queen Victorias Letters , 1837-1861 1 


M ANIFESTLY the capital difficulty which Mr. A. C. Benson and 
Lord Esher had to surmount in the accomplishment of the 
very onerous and very delicate task entrusted to them lay in the 
quite extraordinary amount and the almost unexampled variety of 
the materials placed in their hands. As to these materials, and 
the principles which have guided the editors in the process of 
selection and arrangement, their preface must be left to tell its 
own tale. ‘ The papers which deal with the Queen’s life up to the 
year 1861 have been bound,’ at Windsor, * in chronological order, 
and comprise between five and six hundred volumes.’ They include, 
in the first instance, almost every sort of letter, private report, or 
other personal communication from the heads or other leading 
members of successive governments, together with memoranda of 
interviews put on paper by the Queen or her second self, the Prince 
Consort, as well as drafts of replies to her ministers, and other 
papers containing the direct expression of her views on important 
subjects of public policy. Here the task of selection must have 
been infinitely perplexing, and this for two reasons in particular. 
On the one hand Queen Victoria’s conception of her royal office 
and its functions never changed, though it may have been in some 
measure modified by experience and by the flow of time, which 
rounds all angles. And, again, she was so courageously tenacious 
of her purpose, and so true a woman, that she never shrank from 
returning to a problem so long as she believed herself able to 
exercise any influence upon its solution, or from upholding a prin¬ 
ciple so long as she held it worth asserting. Between the two rocks 
of pretermission, and repetition as to her dealings with public 
questions and with public men the editors of these Letters have on 
the whole steered with commendable skill; and, though the extent 
of their labours and the processes of their decisions will never be 
known to any one but themselves, they are to be congratulated on 
the discretion shown in both what they have included and what 
they have left out. 

1 The Letters of Queen Victoria: a Selection from Her Majesty's Correspondence 
between the Years 1837 and 1861. Published by authority of His Majesty the King. 
Edited by Arthur Christopher Benson and Viscount Esher. 3 vols. (London : John 
Murray. 1907.) 
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I have spoken of Queen Victoria’s conception of her royal office 
and its duties. This she had inherited from a line of predecessors 
in whom it had never slumbered even when the power of the crown 
was most carefully veiled, or when it was actually at its weakest; 
and she had not herself been on the throne for a twelvemonth 
when her sagacious uncle King Leopold admonished her that 
‘ monarchy, to be carried on, requires certain elements; and the 
occupation of the sovereign must constantly be to preserve these 
elements , or, should they have been too much weakened by un¬ 
toward circumstances, to contrive by every means to strengthen 
them again ' 2 Though no British sovereign has ever ruled more 
conscientiously in the spirit of the actual constitution by which 
the royal power was limited, she neither affected an admiration 
for the practice of ‘ us constitutional countries * nor an inborn 
reverence for the ‘ constitutional fiction of responsible ministers/ 
and regarded the emperor Nicholas in the light in which most of 
her fellow sovereigns regarded him, as ‘ this greatest of all earthly 
potentates.’ When, thanks to her woman’s wit, to the admirable 
private tuition of Lord Melbourne, and to the calm advice of her 
husband, whom the single-minded sagacity of Stockmar had 
trained with incomparable insight and assiduity for the future that 
awaited him, she had arrived at a clear understanding of the 
machinery of our system of government, her eagerness to take 
part in the working of it became stronger than ever. She at least 
never acquiesced in the saying of King Leopold, as to which divers 
glosses might be made, that, whereas in France they had changed 
nothing, in consequence of the revolution of July, * but the dynasty, 
in England the very spirit of the old monarchy has been alwlishcd ' 

At the root of her aversion from Lord Palmerston, which in his 
last years she had the good sense to veil, but which she can never 
have overcome, lay, it is permissible to suspect, not so much his 
arbitrary action in the case of the coup d'etat , assigned as the 
reason of that aversion by the Prince Consort in a memorable 
conversation with Napoleon III himself, 3 as her resentment, dating 
considerably further back, at the foreign secretary’s persistent 
ignoring of her wish to be kept informed of the progress of 
important business in his office. 

The Queen (she writes from Osborne on 17 April 1848) not 
having heard from Lord Palmerston respecting foreign affairs for so long 
a time, and as he must be in constant communication with the foreign 
ministers in these most eventful and anxious times, writes to urge Lord 

* The italics in the passage cited above, and in others cited in this article, are (as 
the phrase used to be) ‘ not mine.* King Leopold was very fond of italics; and his 
nieoe’s letters would lose not a little of their vivacity by the suppression of this truly 
4 Victorian ’ adjunct. 

• Sir T. Martin’s Life of the Prince Consort , iii. 111-2. 
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Palmerston to keep her informed of what he hears, and of the views of 
the government on the important questions before us. She now only 
gets the drafts when they are gone. 

His characteristically curt answer, offering to wait on the Queen, 
and furnish her verbally with such explanations as she may desire, 
when he * gets down to Broadlands for a few days on Saturday 
next,’ can hardly have much mended matters ; and in the following 
year we meet with a rather tart triangular expression of opinion, 
in which the prime minister, Lord John Bussell, asserts his claim 
to see something of the 28,000 despatches that annually leave 
the foreign office before they go to the Queen ; she in her turn only 
requiring that * she should not be pressed for an answer in a few 
minutes, as is now done sometimes.’ When, in circumstances to 
which it is unnecessary to refer in detail, as they are not set forth 
at length in these volumes, Lord Palmerston resigned in December 
1851 (doubtless the editors have warrant for their statement that 
‘ the Queen had contemplated dismissing him herself, but naturally 
shrank from using the power of the crown ’) the Queen took the 
opportunity of the transfer of the seals of the foreign secretary¬ 
ship to Lord Granville to suggest that ‘ a regular programme ’ as 
to the chief questions of our foreign policy should be drawn up by 
him, and, after revision by the prime minister, submitted to her. 

This would then serve as a safe guide for Lord Granville, and 
enable the Queen as well as the cabinet to see that the policy, as in future 
to be conducted, will be in conformity with the principles laid down and 
approved. 

Lord John’s unconcealed dislike of binding engagements and Lord 
Granville’s early mastery of the diplomatic art of not saying too 
much turned the flank of this ingenuous proposal. But though 
the Queen had worsted Palmerston she found it not the less neces¬ 
sary to assert the locus standi of the crown against subsequent 
foreign secretaries. In December 1852 Lord Malmesbury failed 
to apprise her, before it had been signed, of the secret protocol of 
the representatives of the four great powers recognising Louis 
Napoleon as emperor. Curiously enough she perceived, and Lord 
Malmesbury did not, the impropriety of submitting to her direct 
the emperor’s inquiry as to whether a marriage between him and 
Princess Adelaide of Hohenlohe would meet with any objections 
on the part of the Queen or of the princess’s family. Soon after¬ 
wards she was most certainly within her customary as well as 
her constitutional rights in criticising the composition of Lord 
Aberdeen’s ministry, and she successfully objected to the nomina¬ 
tion of Mr. Bernal Osborne as under-secretary for foreign affairs, 
not foreseeing that at a later date he would (under the inspiration 
of his relative Professor Max Muller) deliver one of the most 

F 2 
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authentic statements of the facts of the Schleswig-Holstein question 
to which the house of commons ever lent its ear. When the 
war with Russia loomed large on the horizon the Queen was 
justified by the fact that an official as well as a confidential letter 
had been addressed to her by the king of Prussia in replying to 
him at length. Whether or not she took too much upon herself in 
the reproof which she administered to him on the occasion of the 
recall of Bunsen, and the dismissal of those ministers whom 
Manteuffel sacrificed to the policy of neutrality and the advice of 
Bismarck, is a question of international rather than constitutional 
relations. An appeal might lie to yet another range of considera¬ 
tions in connexion with her request, about the same time, to Lord 
Aberdeen ‘not to undertake the ungrateful and injurious task of 
vindicating the emperor of Russia from any of the exaggerated 
charges brought against him and his policy at a time when there 
is enough in it to make us fight with all our might against it.’ 
Perhaps the most signal tribute paid by her to the wholly disin¬ 
terested candour of his advice was her acceptance of it on the 
nice constitutional question whether* she shall use or waive the 
dormant power of refusing to Lord Derby in 1858 the dissolution 
advised by him in the case of an adverse majority. 

But during the whole of Lord Aberdeen’s own troubled adminis¬ 
tration the Queen, or the Prince, or the one on behalf of the other, 
took an active part in the settlement of divers administrative ques¬ 
tions, and even when she gave way to the representations of her 
minister did so with clearly expressed reluctance. She accepted 
‘ not without considerable misgivings * the principle of competitive 
examinations for the public service adopted in 1854 by Mr. 
Gladstone; and some years later, in 1858, when the commons had 
rejected the lords’ amendments of a measure founded on the same 
principle, she raised a very serious protest against the supposition 
‘that the sovereign is no longer the source of all appointments 
under the crown, but that these appointments are the property 
of individuals under a parliamentary title.’ Her views on the 
direction of military education are very precise and distinct; but 
she significantly states that she would be content if the Prince 
were to take part in a confidential discussion of the subject. The 
letter on the Victoria cross, which so enduringly perpetuates her 
deep interest in all the memorable later campaigns of her reign, 
is, on the other hand, quite her own, though its suggestion that 
those honoured with the distinction should be known as B.V.C.’s 
(bearers of the Victoria cross) was not carried out. She took no less 
interest in the affairs of the navy than in those of the army; and 
on the reduction of the latter after the peace of 1856 ‘ naturally/ 
as she writes, ‘ turned her attention to the state of our naval 
preparations and force/ There can be no doubt that her anxious 
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remonstrances on the subject of the national defences, which were 
renewed when the exigencies of the Indian Mutiny had depleted 
our military resources at home, had a very far-reaching effect on 
the course of British politics, although the reappointment in July 
1859, without her cognisance, of the committee on the organisation 
of the military departments, first appointed by Lord Derby’s 
government, led to a royal protest, which Lord Palmerston 
answered by a singularly elementary exposition of the doctrine of 
ministerial responsibility. 

Her interest in Indian affairs was always specially marked, not 
only in such matters as the treatment of dispossessed native princes, 
to a generous consideration of whose interests she was naturally 
inclined by her monarchical sympathies, but on questions of great 
historic significance, such as her proclamation to her Indian sub¬ 
jects on her assumption of imperial authority over them, which was 
modified in a passage of supreme importance in accordance with her 
wish. In the matter of the Indian army, on the other hand, and 
the Queen’s apprehensions of being placed * in a powerless position ’ 
towards a force organised under different conditions from those of 
the army of the crown, she yielded so far as the conduct of proceed¬ 
ings went to the very firm attitude of Lord Derby; but she could not 
refrain from admonishing General Peel ‘ stoutly to defend,’ when 
the question came before the cabinet, ‘ the interests of the crown 
and the British army.’ Finally, during the administration formed 
by Lord Palmerston in 1859, in which Lord John (afterwards Earl) 
Bussell held the seals of foreign secretary, Queen Victoria’s desire 
to assert the influence of the crown in matters of foreign policy 
was inevitably intensified by his interventional efforts and the 
encouragement accorded to them by his chief. * The Queen has so 
often expressed her views that she is almost reluctant to reiterate 
them.’ There can be no doubt that the action of the foreign 
secretary in Italian affairs, based on the twofold conclusion that, 
4 according to the doctrines of the Revolution of 1688, all power 
held by sovereigns may be forfeited by misconduct, and each nation 
is the judge of its own conduct,’ and fortified by the opinion of 
Lord Palmerston that ‘ England is entitled to give any advice 
which she may think useful ’ upon matters bearing * on the balance 
of power, or on probabilities of peace or war,’ conflicted with the 
Queen’s avowed desire that England should not be ‘ dragged step 
by step into the position of a party to the Italian strife.’ Thus 
her protests, which may occasionally, as in the case of the pro¬ 
posed ‘ renewal ’ of the guarantee of the integrity of the Danish 
monarchy in 1861, be described as exposures, form an accom¬ 
paniment to a very singular chapter of British diplomatic history 
which has an immediate bearing upon the history of the relations 
in this country between the crown and its responsible ministers. 
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In other matters falling directly within the province of the 
crown, or generally allowed to be included in the sphere of its 
ordinary influence, Queen Victoria was not less vigilant. Little is 
said in these volumes of her interest in church affairs, though it is 
difficult to imagine that at any time of her life she needed the 
advice administered to her by her uncle on more than one occasion 
to show herself * attached to the English protestant church as it 
exists in the state/ or was likely to turn a deaf ear, in regard 
to England any more than to Scotland, to the counsel offered by 
Peel at a later date (in view of the imminent disruption), that no 
countenance should be given to demands implying establishment of 
an ecclesiastical domination independent of all control. As to Eng¬ 
lish church preferments, the time may not have come for permitting 
many glances behind scenes so august, but it is interesting to find 
the Queen inquiring, on the occasion of the proposal to offer the 
deanery of Canterbury to a learned theologian whose opinions had 
by that time most unmistakably broadened, whether he was a 
‘very low churchman/ as she and Lord Palmerston had only 
recently agreed that * it would be advisable to choose those who 
were of moderate opinions—not leaning too much to either side/ 
Another curious incident in connexion with church preferments 
to be found in these letters is Sir Robert Peel’s (or, more properly, 
Archbishop Howley’s) suggestion, in 1845, that Frederick Denison 
Maurice should contingently be appointed to the deanery of 
Lincoln, which * would be very gratifying to the king of Prussia / 
Beyond a doubt this excellent idea must have been Bunsen’s. 
Behind and beyond the Queen’s views and preferences in church 
matters lay her deep religious convictions, to which, as to all other 
convictions cherished by her, she was resolved to give the effect 
which her position as sovereign enabled her to ensure to them. 
The present editors may be right in their remark that the Queen’s 
character was based on ‘ the two qualities most characteristic of 
British middle-class life—common sense and family affection ’—bat 
she added to these a moral courage by which those invaluable 
qualities are not invariably accompanied. It was thus that, with 
her husband’s aid, she purified the atmosphere around themselves 
and fearlessly asserted the rule of * that damned morality ’ which, 
in the opinion of Lord Melbourne, was destined to * undo us all/ 
Yet there was not a trace of the puritan in the Queen, and these 
Letters abound in illustrations of her aversion from many of the 
unfailing marks of puritan thought and feeling, such as Sab¬ 
batarianism, a fondness for days of national humiliation, and 
the like. Indeed, as these letters make one more familiar with her 
ways of thought, as well as of feeling, one recognises her mental 
affinity with her Palatine ancestry in respect of the philosophy of 
religion and life as well as of the ends of political government. 

I have allowed myself to be carried to some length in seeking to 
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indicate what seems to me, after all, the most notable feature of 
these Lettert —the indications which they afford of Queen Victoria’s 
interest and, it may without hesitation be said, personal share in 
the government of her country. But the task of the editors of 
these Letters was by no means confined to bringing out, by a 
judicious selection from her correspondence, the close relations 
between herself and the public life of the nation during what, it must 
be remembered, amounted to little more than a third of her reign. 
It was decided—and there can be little doubt that the decision was 
wise—to include in the present publication a large selection of the 
more intimate letters which form a sort of running comment upon 
the public as well as upon the private events and transactions of 
the earlier portion of this period in particular. To begin with, we 
have what seems to constitute the main part of the Queen’s corre¬ 
spondence with her uncle Leopold, king of the Belgians, which not 
only exhibits the perfect openness of the Queen’s own nature, but 
also proves its power of calling forth a hardly less frank response 
from a correspondent whose personality was much more complex 
than her own. Presented as a separate and, so far as possible, 
complete series, these letters would in this way challenge compari¬ 
son with any other exchange of confidences between two royal 
personages; if less picturesque than the letters of Elizabeth, 
duchess of Orleans, to her favourite aunt, those of King Leopold to 
his best beloved niece more closely intermix public and private 
comments and reminiscences, and, if less delightfully touched with 
humour, they are frequently pointed with genuine, if at times rather 
cynical, wit. And towards the niece whom he had known and pro¬ 
tected as a ‘poor little fatherless child’.against disheartening cold¬ 
ness, and perhaps against selfish designs, his heart went out in full 
sympathy; and whether the advice he bestowed on her was good 
or the reverse it was always dictated by true affection—sometimes, 
may be, seasoned with that element of jealousy which is so often 
joined with love. Thus it may be said that the key-note of Queen 
Victoria’s personal history, is struck, and the secret of her unique 
influence over generations of her subjects of all classes is disclosed, 
by some very simple words addressed to her by King Leopold in 
one of those moments when his whole nature seemed stirred by his 
affection for her. ‘ The heart and not the head,’ he’ wrote, ‘ is the 
safest guide in positions like yours,’ adding, as if to guard himself 
against the appearance of having merely offered his niece a shrewd 
bit of worldly advice, * and this not only for this very short and 
worldly life, but for that which we must hope for hereafter.’ 

King Leopold, the general tone of whose letters in these volumes 
is that of a disillusioned rather than a disappointed man—for, not¬ 
withstanding what the editors say about the romantic course of his 
disposition, it may be doubted whether Greece had really been the 
Mont Saint-Jean of his aspirations—was not, and could not have 
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at any time been, an advocate of mere impulsiveness. Indeed, as 
one or two pathetic references in this book show—which go some 
little way towards making amends for an episode in his life which 
unfortunately it is impossible to blot out—he was well aware how 
serious a drawback an inborn tempestuousness of disposition had 
proved even to so noble a nature as his first wife. But in Queen 
Victoria a generous disposition, in part inherited from a father of 
curiously sanguine temperament—for it is thus I make bold to 
translate the * sympathy for socialistic theories ’ attributed to the 
duke of Kent—was united to a reasonableness far more common 
to the members of the house of Hanover than has been sometimes 
assumed. To the late Queen the supreme importance of remaining 

* true to her own self ’ had been brought home by the early days of 
trial to which she had been subjected, in King Leopold’s words, as 

* a white little slavey, kept in England for the pleasure of the 
court, who never bought you, as I am not aware of their having 
gone to any expense on that head ; ’ although, it must be allowed, 
the simplicity of her early life compensated, as time was to show, 
for its dulness and for the narrowness of its circumstances. If, 
by the way, these circumstances are here correctly described—and 
the Queen herself states that she ‘ never had a room to herself till 
she was nearly grown up, always slept in her mother’s room till 
she came to the throne,’ and at Claremont and the sea-side ‘ sat 
and took her lessons in her governess’s bedroom ’—it is not very 
easy to understand how for years King Leopold ‘contributed 
between three and four thousand a year to his niece’s education 
and for necessary holidays by the sea.’ Not that the princess’s 
education was neglected; of that care was taken by the incompar¬ 
able Louise (afterwards baroness von) Lehzen, who remained a 
fixture at court, even for some little time after the Queen’s marriage, 
and then withdrew to Germany for the rest of her life. I cannot help 
expressing the opinion that Baron Stockmar’s remarks to Lord 
Melbourne, which may have prepared the way for that withdrawal, 
are one of the few passages in these volumes which might have been 
advantageously omitted (not for the sake of the baroness). But the 
range of the princess’s education cannot have been wide either before 
or after her mother had sought episcopal advice on the subject; 
though King Leopold had three years before the Queen’s accession 
to the throne recommended a ‘ special period ’ for historical read¬ 
ing, the student preferred on the whole to stick to Bussell’s 
Modern Ewrope , ‘ which is very interesting,’ and to the compilation 
of tables of kings and queens, especially of England, ‘as the 
history of my own country is one of my first duties.’ The private 
tutor proper came on the scene rather too late in the person of 
Baron Stockmar, whom King Leopold guaranteed as ‘a living 
dictionary of all matters, scientific and political, that happened 
these thirteen years, which to you is of the greatest importance > 
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because you must study the political history of at least the last 
thirty-seven years more particularly .’ For the Mentor was soon 
followed by a Telemachus, who exemplified with unprecedented 
success the educative influence of an instructor never tired of being 
himself a learner. And during the three years previous to that 
date the young sovereign had been guided by the faithful counsel 
of a British statesman whose lasting honour it is to have initiated 
her into the duties of her royal office after such a fashion that at 
the close of her reign she might have said, as she said at its 
opening, that it was to her ‘ the greatest pleasure to do her duty 
for her country and her people.’ 

Lord Melbourne's place in our political history may perhaps 
not be regarded as definitively established, and, in view of the twofold 
fact that he was a statesman of a transition age and that he sought 
to efface rather than emphasise his direct action upon it, a nicely 
true estimate of the value of his political action is hardly to be 
expected. The significance of the service which he rendered to 
the country by guiding the conduct of the Queen during the earliest 
years of her reign it would, on the other hand, be difficult to 
exaggerate. From the memorable night of her accession to the 
date, two years later, of his first resignation, and, without inter¬ 
ruption, to the date of his final parting from her as the head of her 
government, in 1841, the prime minister was merged in the 
affectionate, it may truly be said the paternal, friend. The rela¬ 
tion was unique; for his activities were for a time as it were 
largely transferred from Downing Street to Windsor Castle, whence 
• the Queen’s government had to be carried on.’ It was, of course, 
a quite incidental consequence of this relation, in conjunction with 
the traditions of the political ideas pursued by her father, that the 
young Queen should have for some time steadily adhered to the 
whigB and distrusted the tories. * Nothing will please the tories,’ 
she writes late in 1839, when the certainly thorny question of her 
declaration of her intended marriage was under consideration; * the 
tories really are very astonishing. . . . The whigs are the only safe 
and loyal people, and the radicals will also rally round their Queen 
to protect her from the tories,’ she writes a few weeks later under 
the influence of the discussions in connexion with the same event, 
which a better management on the part of her own ‘ friends’ might 
probably have conducted to a more successful issue. Lord Mel¬ 
bourne’s measures or action as a politician the present is however 
not an occasion for criticising; they stand quite outside the 
services which he rendered to the Queen, and indirectly to the 
country, by the guidance which he gave to her in a position in 
which it was impossible to dissociate the friend from the minister. 
None the less must it be asserted that he was mistaken in con¬ 
tinuing the advice when the two relations were no longer combined. 
His first resignation, in May 1889, had for its direct consequence 
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the bedchamber difficulty, to the intricacies of which it would, 
I think, prove unfruitful to seize the present or perhaps any other 
opportunity of recurring, inasmuch as we have the Queen’s candid 
confession later in her life that perhaps she might have acted 
differently in the light of ampler experience. But Lord Melbourne’s 
advice in the matter—which the Queen was justified in seeking, 
but which should have been given with the utmost caution—was 
inconsistent with itself, and was further weakened by his resort to 
the whig practice (which I am aware is constitutionally arguable) 
of referring such a question to the decision of the cabinet. It 
cannot be denied that the behaviour in this matter of Sir Robert 
Peel, whatever may have been the deficiencies of his manner, was, 
to use a covering phrase, absolutely correct. The circumstance 
that the Queen, shortly before her marriage, declined to admit 
Prince Albert’s contention that be ought to be allowed to appoint 
his own private secretary has of course nothing to do with the 
earlier transaction. 

Soon after Lord Melbourne’s second resignation (in 1841), 
although there is not the remotest doubt but that he did his best 
to ease the way of his successor, and although nothing could have 
done more honour to him than the spirit of the letter of 8 September 
in which he undertook * to devote himself to giving her Majesty 
such advice as might be suitable to her with the sole view of pro¬ 
moting her public interests and private interests,* the inevitable 
happened. Baron Stockmar interviewed Lord Melbourne in order 
to remind him to advistf the Queen, so soon as she had recovered from 
her confinement, to cease all communications to him on political 
subjects. The recommendation (which there is no reason what¬ 
ever for supposing to have been inspired) must have been unpalat¬ 
able—Stockmar, as he tells us in speaking of these times, could not 
help rendering himself ‘ odious ’—but it was certainly good. How 
was it taken ? Lord Melbourne certainly did not put an end to his 
correspondence with the Queen on political subjects for some time 
to come, and instances of direct advice are traceable down to near 
the end of the first volume of these Letters . But, so far as this 
evidence goes, his political commentary certainly seems to have 
slackened in energy as well as diminished in quantity, though such 
remarks as that which in January 1848 describes Ireland as not 
having ‘very much to complain of,* albeit ‘her advocates are 
very loud in their outcry,’ can hardly have failed of their effect. 
In the latter part of 1844 there is a significant remark that Lord 
Melbourne has thought her Majesty’s silence ‘ rather long;’ and a 
year later, on the resignation of Sir Robert Peel, which ultimately 
led to the formation of a whig government under Lord John 
Russell, the Queen hoped that Lord Melbourne would not withhold 
from her new government his advice, which ‘ would be so valuable 
to her.’ ‘ We considered it,* remarks the Prince in a memorandum, 
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* necessary to write to him, in consideration of the confidential 
position which he formerly enjoyed.’ Such changes are the very 
essence of the bitterness of political life; and, though Lord Mel¬ 
bourne was the last man to ignore the certainty of their occurrence, 
it is to be regretted that in his own case he should not have met 
the necessity more promptly. When he lay dying in 1848, the 
Queen loyally recalled ‘ how good and kind he was, as it brings 
back so many recollections to my mind, though, God knows! 
I never wish that time back again.’ 

In 1841 the crisis which in the previous year the Queen had so 
vehemently deprecated in a letter of 26 September now identified 
as hers, though formerly supposed to have been addressed by Lord 
Melbourne to Lord John Bussell, actually took place; and parlia¬ 
ment having been dissolved, notwithstanding Lord Brougham’s 
grandiloquent protest, the new house of commons was returned 
with a large tory majority—* a majority against her of nearly one 
hundred votes,’ wrote the Queen as late as 1846—and Sir Robert 
Peel became prime minister. The personal gdne caused by his 
coldness of manner, which had at first increased the Queen’s 
prejudice against him, soon gave way before her recognition of 
the uprightness of his character; and there can be no doubt but 
that from the first an intellectual sympathy existed between Peel 
and the Prince, between whose natures there were indeed certain 
unmistakable points of resemblance. The narrative, by the Prince, 
of their interview on 1 April 1846, shortly before Peel’s final 
declaration against the corn laws, is curiously characteristic of 
both men. In the great struggle itself Peel had; the Queen’s cordial 
goodwill (although his parting tribute to Cobden, which may con- 
* ceivably not have been wholly without an arrierc-pemSe , was more 
than she could away with); and when, in consequence of the 
conservative split, Lord John assumed office the metamorphosis 
in the Queen’s feelings had been accomplished. 

Yesterday (she writes to King Leopold) was a very hard day for 
me. I had to part with Sir Robert Peel and Lord Aberdeen, who are 
irreparable losses to ns and the country; they were both so much over¬ 
come that it quite overset me, and we have in them two devoted friends. 
We felt so safe with them. Never during the five years that they were 
with me did they ever recommend a person or a thing which was not for 
my or the country’s best, and never for the party’s advantage only; and 
the contrast now is very striking ; there is much less respect and much 
less high and pure feeling. 

Her first impression of Lord Aberdeen as foreign secretary 
seems hardly to have been favourable; but in this case too her 
instinctive perception of what ‘ was of the selfsame metal ’ as her 
own had served her well. Later, at the time when Lord Aberdeen 
in his turn was charged by her, in circumstances of peculiar 
difficulty, with the task of forming a government, she gave him 
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her firm support, and sharply rebuked the outgoing minister, Lord 
Derby, for impeding the progress of his successor. Throughout 
the troublous vicissitudes of Lord Aberdeen’s coalition ministry, 
when he had so much ground for complaining of want of confidence 
where he had a right to look for it, he was never left in the lurch 
by the Crown. In return nothing could have been more high- 
minded or more like himself than the conduct of Lord Aberdeen 
himself on the formation of Lord Palmerston’s * efficiency ’ 
ministry during the course of the war, when, though declining to 
join the new government himself, he was successful in his efforts 
to induce his Peelite friends to join it. This, wrote the Queen, 
* is entirely Aberdeen’s doing , and very patriotic and handsome of 
him.’ 

Unfortunately, as we learn from a note of the editors to their 
Preface, a number of volumes containing the Queen’s letters to 
Lord John Russell came into their hands too late to be made use 
of for the present publication. It is to be hoped that sooner or 
later they may be given to the world, so as to make clearer the 
Queen’s view of the part played by the whig leader in the trans¬ 
actions of the period to which we have been referring and in those 
of the summer of 1859. Her view of his qualifications as foreign 
secretary is clear enough from the statement that he had ‘ decidedly 
failed ’ in that capacity contained in the Prince Consort’s memo¬ 
randum dated 2 February 1855. Scarcely had he, in June 1859, 
returned to the foreign office, to which in the course of the 
singular negotiations that preceded the formation of Lord Palmers¬ 
ton’s government he had laid claim ‘ in a manner which rendered it 
impossible for Lord Palmerston to decline to submit his name to 
her Majesty for that post,’ than his difficulties with the Queen on 
Italian policy began. They were in a sense irreconcilable, all the 
more so that in the substance of his action Lord John had Lord 
Palmerston at his back; and the expression of them was sometimes 
sharp. On the other hand the open-mindedness of Lord John, 
which showed itself, unless I mistake, in his treatment of the 
Schleswig-Holstein question (which the Queen always had closely 
at heart), and his remarkable candour of speech, could not fail to 
conciliate a certain kind of confidence, such as Lord Palmerston 
could at no time command from her, and such as Lord Derby 
perhaps never quite had time to acquire. 

The older members of the royal family flit across these pages 
like shadows of a remoter past. There is good Queen Adelaide, 
with her old-fashioned courtesies and qualms, which latter do not 
prevent her from taking a kindly interest in Mrs. Jordan’s children, 
while the former include. a benediction on the occasion of c our 
beloved late king's anxious wishes to see Wellington and Peel 
again at the head of the administration ’ being now fulfilled. Of 
the duchess of Kent the last mention is infinitely the most touch- 
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ing—the daughter’s lament for the loss of a mother whose heart 
at least was never estranged from her. Among the Queen’s uncles 
we have the dukes of Sussex and Cambridge (the latter a prince of 
statesmanlike mind), both of whom willingly allowed the Queen’s 
yoang husband to take precedence over them, and the fierce one 
* with the moustaches,’ who steadily refused this concession to the 
last. Of the Prince for whom such a refusal as this would of itself 
have justified the Queen’s successful persistency in securing the 
only appropriate legal position her Letters are of course full; but 
the editors have shown great tact in not giving his figure the 
overshadowing pre-eminence which his wife would beyond a doubt 
have wished it to command. ‘I am every day more convinced,’ 
she wrote to King Leopold in 1852, ‘ that we women , if we are to 
be good women, feminine and amiable and domestic , are not fitted to 
reign; ’ and this was most certainly her belief, so that it was in 
a sense * contre gre that she drove herself to the work which ’ her 
position entailed. The Prince taught her much ; and her loving 
heart from the first recognised the truth, which is nowhere so 
clearly demonstrated as in the Memoirs of his generous-minded 
brother, Duke Ernest, that he had sacrificed much ‘in order to obtain 
& position which was made bitter to him in every conceivable way.’ 
But these things had been brought home to the consciousness of 
the Queen’s subjects in some measure before his premature death, 
and very fully afterwards. What these Letters show is that, while 
her affectionate endeavours were at no time wanting to secure him 
the recognition that was his due, they thought alike on many of 
those matters as to which his influence is even now sometimes 
supposed to have moulded her ideas, above all on the question 
of the authority of the crown. And they also show that the 
assistance was mutual, and that, in justice to the memory of both, 
the acknowledgment ought to be divided. Nor is this, if true, 
applicable only to that period of Queen Victoria’s biography which 
closes with her bereavement. The historian of the years which 
were to follow before Queen Victoria’s death was mourned as that 
of no English sovereign has been before should not forget the words 
which she wrote a few days after the death of her husband : 

If I must live on (and I will do nothing to make me worse than 
I am) it is henceforth for our poor fatherless children—for my unhappy 
country, which lost all in losing him—and in only doing what I know 
and feel he would wish, for he is near me—his spirit will guide and 
inspire me! 

She kept her vow. 

It is as an invaluable collection of biographical materials, in 
which the public interests of Queen Victoria’s life predominate over 
the private, without in any sense extinguishing them, that I have 
ventured to treat these volumes. Inasmuch as they must hence- 
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forth form an enduring part of the historical literature of the 
Victorian age, a word should be added as to the success with 
which, from the point of view of the historical student, the editors 
have arranged these materials and rendered them serviceable for 
future use. The introductions to the successive chapters of this 
work, following one another year by year from the Queen's acces¬ 
sion onwards, are concise ‘ orientations,* which, apart from a very 
few excursions into debatable ground, contain little or nothing 
objectionable. The exceptions in question are chiefly in the early 
pages of the first volume. In view of the importance of the house 
of Weimar in the history of the Thirty Years* War the remark 
seems strange that 'the Ernestine princes . . . had deprived 
themselves of the opportunity of exercising any predominant 
influence, or pursuing any independent policy in German affairs.’ 
If, in accordance with certain early aspirations, the house of 
Weimar had been invited to play the part in our dynastic history 
which was actually allotted to the house of Coburg, it is notwith¬ 
standing quite possible that a vigilant section of the British public 
might have suspected its representative of the popish tendencies 
which it imputed to Prince Albert, for such suspicions are fabri¬ 
cated en gros. Again, it seems cruel to the memory of Carl 
August as a politician, though perhaps flattering to his general 
enlightenment, to affect that ‘nowhere in Germany were the 
advantages of the division into numerous small states so clearly 
seen, and the disadvantages so little felt,* as at Weimar. On p. 2 of 
vol. ii. it is suggested, rather innocently, one would say, that the 
friendly reception of the emperor Nicholas in 1844, both by the 
court and by the earl of Aberdeen, the foreign secretary, induced 
the emperor in 1858 to think that he could calculate on the sup¬ 
port of England, under Aberdeen, then premier, in a scheme for 
the partition of Turkey. Aberdeen was a Scotchman after all, 
and Nicholas no mere builder of castles in the air. The notes 
appended to the text of these volumes in general avoid statements 
which are superfluous (such as the identification of Madame de 
Sevigne), but they might perhaps be augmented in future editions 
by a few useful personalia. On the whole it is most satisfactory 
to find that so careful an attention has been bestowed upon the- 
minutiae of the first edition of a book which will sooner or later 
be in everybody's hands. 4 

A. W. Ward. 

4 Vol. i. p. 56, 4 Christino ’ should be * Christinos ; ’ ibid. p. 137, 4 bureaucratic 9 
should be 4 bureaucratie; * vol. ii. p. 27, for 4 aggrandise Russia 9 read 4 aggrandise 
Prussia ;» p. 307, note, for 4 Stadtlialter,' 4 Statthalter.' 4 Die Prinsessin Taunt 9 
(vol. i. p. 357) and 4 Le Pilibustive ’ (vol. iii. p. 522) can hardly be right. The 
4 central power ’ (vol. ii. p. 299, note) will remain obscure to many readers, especiaUy 
if printed without capitals. 
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Notes and Documents 


The Dates of Henry ITs Charters. 

Thb fact that the charters of the kings of England horn the 
Dorman Conquest to the accession of Bichard 1 are normally 
devoid of any date of year is well known. The date of place, 
indeed, combined with the list of witnesses, may often fix the time 
of iBsae within probable and definite limits; bat until we are in 
the possession of a full calendar of the documents of the period, 
Bttch as Jaffe and Boehmer and their redactors have compiled for 
those of the popes and emperors, a large proportion of these 
important materials for history must remain in disorder. Robert 
William Eyton’s Court, Household, and Itinerary of King Henry II 
(1878) was an admirable pioneer work, but, like all pioneer works, 
it is rather a model of what can be done and of the way of doing 
it than a final settlement of the facts. The most recent investiga¬ 
tion into the chronology of Henry’s charters is .that of the illus¬ 
trious scholar M. Leopold Delisle, to whom for more than half a 
century all students of manuscripts and most students of medieval 
history are under immeasurable obligations. The results of his 
inquiry have appeared in two articles published in the Bibliothique 
de VEcole dee Chartes,' in which he has attempted to establish a 
fixed division between two periods in the king’s reign. This 
division he holds to be marked by the appearance of the formula 
Dei gratia in the royal title. The suggestion itself, M. Delisle 
admits, is not new. It has been agreed, at least in England, since 
the days of Sir Thomas Duffus Hardy and Sir Harris Nicolas, that 
the formula is indicative of the latter part of Henry’s reign. 
What is new in M. Delisle’s theory is that the formula was intro¬ 
duced at a definite date, between 1172 and 1178, and that conse¬ 
quently any document in which it is not found is earlier than that 
date, and any document in which it appears is later. The theory 
however is deprived of some of its practical value by two limita¬ 
tions which have to be carefully borne in mind. First, it is only on 

1 Vol. lxvii. pp. 361-401 (1906), lxviii. 272-314 (1907). 
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originals that we can rely in testing the date by the formula. 
Secondly, the rule does not always hold good in respect of charters 
drawn up by persons unconnected with the king’s chancery. 
There are, therefore, three points to be considered—(1) the date 
of change, 1172-1178; (2) the restriction of the rule to originals 
drawn up in the chancery; and (8) the exceptions caused by 
certain documents having been produced elsewhere, what may be 
called irregular originals. 

1. As to the date of the introduction of the grace, M. Delisle’s 
theory has not been controverted on the basis of any original 
charter drawn up in the king’s chancery. Mr. Bound has indeed 
published a criticism of M. Delisle’s first paper on the subject,* but 
he has been less concerned with the theory itself than with certain 
inconsistencies in M. Delisle’s presentment of his evidence and 
especially with his application of the hypothesis to the dating of 
documents preserved only in transcripts. It may be admitted 
that M. Delisle weakened his case by quoting transcripts side by 
side with originals, and also that he fell into some errors in 
matters of detail which have not escaped Mr. Bound’s vigilance. 3 
Until however an original product of Henry IPs chancery is 
brought to light, bearing the formula Dei gratia , which can be 
proved to be earlier than May 1172, M. Delisle’s theory may be 
said to hold the field. The date before which the change of style 
cannot have been made is arrived at as follows: There is a 
document of Bishop Bichard of Coutances, dated in full on the 
6th of the Ides of March 1172, which was confirmed by Henry at 
Caen. In this confirmation the king uses no grace. Now he is 
known to have left England in May, and to have been at or near 
Caen on several days between the 17th and 22nd. On the other hand 
the charter must be earlier than 17 May 1178, on which day one of 
the witnesses, Bichard, archdeacon of Poitiers, was elected bishop 
of Winchester. 4 It may therefore be assigned with confidence to 
May 1172. 5 The earliest charter which bears the formula of grace 
is a confirmation to the abbey of Fontevrault which was granted 
during Henry’s stay at that place on 28 February 1178. 6 M. Delisle 


* Archaeological Journal , no. 254 (1907). 

• i do not attach the importance that Mr. Bound does to his criticism of M. 
Delisle’s observations relative to the charter concerning the bakery of Bouen 
(Calendar of Documents , France , pp. 465 f., no. 1280), because, though I have no 
doubt that Mr. Bound is now right in assigning it to the last years of the reign of 
Henry I, in his Calendar he expressed himself in terms which were susceptible of 
two contradictory interpretations. 

4 Bibl lxvii. 386. 

* Henry was again in Normandy in the autumn, but there is no evidence connecting 
him with Caen at that time. 

• Les Formules * Rex Anglorum ’ et * Dei gratia Rex Anglomm ; * Lettre d M . /. 
Horace Round , pp. 6 f. (Chantilly: privately printed, 1907). 
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therefore concludes that the formula was introduced at some time 
between May 1172 and February 1178. It may however be urged 
that here at the very opening of the argument he is breaking his 
first rule, for neither of the documents cited is preserved in the 
original. That is true, but the originals existed until the last 
years of the seventeenth century and were transcribed under the 
direction of Gaignieres, whose fidelity is beyond dispute. A tran¬ 
script of this sort stands on quite a different footing from copies 
made for business purposes by medieval scribes. However, these 
two limits, May 1172 to February 1178, form only the basis for a 
working hypothesis. If we assume it for a moment we may connect 
the adoption of the new formula either, as M. Delisle hints, with 
Henry’s reconciliation with the church on 21 May 1172 or, accord¬ 
ing to Mr. Bound’s suggestion, with a change of chancellor, though 
this would not occur until after Geoffrey Bidel’s election as bishop 
of Ely in May 1178. 7 

2. With regard to charters preserved only in medieval tran¬ 
scripts it may be laid down generally that it would not be safe to 
draw any argument from the presence or absence of the formula. 
So soon as the grace became established in the royal style the 
copyists of the charter rolls by force of habit inserted it in tran¬ 
scripts where it cannot be proved to have been in the original. 
Occasionally they omitted it in cases where we have good reason to 
believe that the original contained it. The same thing may be 
said of copies preserved in chartularies. I venture to think that 
these transcripts are best left out of account in dealing with the 
question of formulae. 

3. Far more interesting is the problem raised by what I have 
called the irregular class of charters. In his second article M. 
Delisle deals with seventy-two originals 8 preserved in the Public 
Record Office and in the British Museum. Among these he finds 
only four which do not conform to his rule, and three of them can 
be accounted for on the hypothesis that they were drawn up by 
some member of the religious houses to which the grants they 
contain were made. 

(1) One is a letter of protection for the abbey of Westminster, 
assigned to 1155-1157, 9 which bears the title Henricm Dei gratia 
rex , &c., in elongated capitals. Now the use of capitals in 
the king’s title is quite foreign to Henry’s chancery. The 
only other instance known to M. Delisle occurs in a Foucar- 
mont charter, written at Bouen not by a chancery official but 


7 In his second paper M. Delisle writes guardedly, * au cours de l’ann£e 1173, peut- 
6tre mdme k la fin de 1172, ou tout au commencement de 1174, probablement k 
Parriv^e d’un nouveau chancellor ’ ( Bibl . lxviii. 272). 

■ He calendars 74, but two of these are not formal royal charters. 

• Probably January 1156; cf. Eyton, p. 15. 

VOL. xxm. —NO. LXXXIX. G 
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per manum Stephani de Fidgeris scriptoris . 10 Secondly, the writing 
of the king’s name in fall, instead of H . or . H ., appears in only 
one other of the seventy-two charters here described. That 
charters were sometimes drawn up, not merely by representatives 
of the religious houses concerned, but actually in those houses 
before the document was submitted for the king’s approval, is 
shown by a charter of which M. Delisle gives a facsimile, and in 
which the text is written in a set book hand and the witnesses’ 
names added in quite a different writing, presenting features of the 
chancery hand of the period. 11 It is a peculiarity of such docu¬ 
ments that they sometimes, following the ecclesiastical pattern, 
include a precise date, such as, Facta est autem ista mea conjirmatio 
anno db incarnatione Domini M° C° LXIl°. n 

(2) A charter to Newhouse abbey, assigned to 1175, begins 
H . rex Anglie, instead of Anglorum , and omits the grace. 18 M. 
Delisle points out that, apart frgm a few changes in the terms of 
the grant, the document is textually copied from one placed between 
1155 and 1164. Both charters, and indeed a third, also for New¬ 
house, 14 bear marks of being written by the same hand: all have 
the irregular Anglie, and all have the unusual Testibus (instead 
of T.) before the list of witnesses. I may cite a parallel, which 
I owe to the kindness of my friend the Bev. H. E. Salter, in three 
charters confirming Takeley, in Essex, and other property to the 
monastery of St. Valery, and now in the possession of the warden 
and fellows of New College, Oxford. Two of them are of Henry I, 
one early and the other late in the reign; the third was granted 
by Henry II between 1162 and 1164: except in the witnesses and 
in matters of orthography they appear to be identical. 15 The 
documents begin respectively as follows: 

Henricus Dei gratia Rex Anglie. 

Henricus Rex Anglie Archepiscopis Episcopis Abbatibus, &c. 

Henricus Dei gratia Rex Anglie Dux Normannie et Aquitanie, &c. 

A comparison of the orthography leads to the conclusion that the 

third is a copy not of the second but of the first, and this fact 

explains the Dei gratia . The writing of Henricus fn full and the 
use of Anglie in place of Anglorum, which are found in all three, 
are perhaps accounted for by the scribe’s acquaintance with the 
usage of the kings of France. The capitals in the second document 
are unmistakably modelled upon the forms of a papal privilege. 
The comparison of the three shows how naturally a copyist deputed 
by his monastery might reproduce the text of, what he had before 

10 Round, Calendar , p. 64. 

“ Les Fonnules, postscript. 18 Cf. ibid. pp. 7-9. 

18 No. 61, Bibl. lxviii. 288. 14 No. 26, ibid . p. 281. 

15 Two of the three certainly bore a seal; in the third the photograph does not 
enable me to form any opinion. 
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him, only adding in the case of Henry II the extension of his 
territorial title. 16 The reason for such grants simply repeating 
former grants M. Delisle sees in the need which the religious houses 
had for obtaining duplicate or multiple copies of their most im¬ 
portant title-deeds in the days before the vidimus or inspeximus or 
exemplification had come into existence. 17 

(3) A charter confirming the privileges of Bochester Cathedral, 

which belongs to a date subsequent to May 1173, presents various 
anomalies. 18 The terms of the address are •irregular and the 
greeting is unexampled. The document opens without any grace 
but in its course the king twice resumes his royal style, ego H. 
Dei gratia rex Angl. , contrary to all usage. If the charter is 
genuine it looks as though a local scribe had taken the ego from a 
French model. In any case nb one will attribute it to the royal 
chancery. # * 

(4) There is a charter to the abbey of Bordesley, issued between 

1155 and 1158, and written in a bold court hand, which contains 
the formula Dei gratia. 19 M. Delisle suggests that the scribe may 
by inadvertence have copied the grace from the seal, on which it is 
well known it always appeared. This is possible, but I think we 
must allow a margin of error even in the most strictly regulated 
chancery. If, as may well be the fact, the document belongs to 
January 1155, three months after Henry’s coronation; we need not 
be surprised to find a foreign clerk introducing into it a feature 
with which he was familiar on the continent. Another charter 
which M. Delisle does not include among hi§ irregular specimens 
is one granted at Winchester to Hugh Esturmi, which omits the 
grace and yet clearly belongs to some date not earlier than 1173, 
to which M. Delisle doubtfully assigns it. 20 But there is no 
evidence that the king was at Winchester in 1178, and Eyton 
placed the document so late as 1181, 21 a date which is favoured by 
the appearance of Hugh of Morwich among the witnesses. But 
another witness is given in the form Oaufrido RideUo Eliemi 
episcopo, and this arouses suspicion of the genuineness of the 
charter, unless electo has accidentally slipped out. But a clerk who 
committed this mistake can hardly be trusted on a point of 
technical correctness. Reginald L. Poole. 

»« And in this he had to write Normannie, Aquitanie , &c., instead of Normannorum , 
Ac., in order to suit the Anglic with which he started. 

If Bibl. lxviii. 304-7. 18 No. 53, ibid . pp. 289, 307 f. 

19 No. 11, ibid. pp. 277, 298 f., and facsimile. 

3* No. 70, ibid. p. 295. 21 Eyton, p. 245. 
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Cistercian Scholars at Oxford\ 

Rewley Abbey was originally founded in 1281 as a place of study 
at Oxford for Cistercian monks; 1 but it gradually changed its 
character and became a monastery of the ordinary type, while the 
students of the order appear to have resided unattached until the 
foundation of St. Bernard’s College in 1487. Very little is known 
of their intermediate history, but some light is thrown on it by a 
taxation made on their behalf in 1400.* * During the great schism 
a chapter-general of the order in England and Wales was held in 
the Monastery of Graces, by the Tower of London, in 1898, under 
the presidency of John, abbot of Boxley, and Herman, abbot of 
Stratford. A pitiful complaint of the scholars at Oxford was 
brought before the chapter by the abbot of Waverley, but, as it 
Comprehended place and building, persons and their necessaries, 
and books and ornaments, and many other things worthy of cor¬ 
rection were also presented which could not be passed over, the 
chapter referred the. matter to the two presidents and the next 
convocation of the province of Canterbury. They were to inform 
themselves seriously about it, treat with the abbot and convent of 
Rewley, levy a moderate contribution from all abbots of England 
and Wales, and make proper arrangements; and the chapter pro¬ 
mised to confirm all that they did. The two abbots reported that 
they had met at Rewley to treat of the matter, and made an agree¬ 
ment with the abbot and convent super loco honesto ibidem com - 
munibus expensis recdjftcando sive de novo construendo ; and an order 
for taxation was accordingly made at London on 15 July 1400: 
the sums to be paid to the abbots of Stratford or Woburn as 
collectors, either directly or through the father abbots, one moiety 
at the Purification and the other at Whitsuntide next, and so from 
year to year until the consummation of the work. Medmenham 
was for some reason omitted, but the other houses were taxed as 
follows 

Furness, Rievaux, Fountains, 66s. 8 d. 

Whalley, Beaulieu, Yale Royal, Tintern, 58s. 4 d. 

Quarr, Combermere, Stratford, Buckfast, Wardon, Bordesley, Kirk- 
stead, Revesby, Hailes, Graces, Neath, Margam, Byland, Jervaux, 
Holmcultram, 46s. 8 d. 

Waverley, Ford, Louth Park, Kirkstall, Meaux, 40s. 

Whitland, Strata Florida, 86s. 8d. 

Biddlesden, 88s. 4 d. 

Garendon, Coggeshall, Thame, Pipewell, Boxley, Merevale, Stanley, 
Combe, Dieulacres, Bindon, Robertsbridge, Croxden, DunkesweU, 
Conway, Salley, 80s. 

1 See A. G. Little, * Cistercian Students at Oxford in the Thirteenth Century, 
ante , vol. viii. (1893), pp. 83-85. 

3 Exchequer, K.B., Ecclesiastical Documents, 1 (6). 
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Swineshead, Kingswood, Brueme, Sibton, Stoneleigh, Netley, Rewley, 
Basing werk, Cwmhir, Dore, Llantarnam, Cymmer, Valle Crucis, 
Newminster, Roche, 26s. 8 d. 

Buckland, Cleeve, Strata Marcella, 28s. id. 

Buildwas, Woburn, Vaudey, Sawtry, Flaxley, Tiltey, Hilton, 
Newenham, Rufford, 20s. 

Grace Dieu, Calder, 18s. id. 

These seventy-four houses therefore contributed the large yearly 
total of 1271. 6s. 8 d.; but the foundation of St. Bernard’s College 
proves that little was done. At no time do the English Cistercians 
appear to have shown any real zeal for education. 

It. C. Fowler. 


A Voluntary Subsidy levied by Edward IV in the 
Province of Canterbury, 1462 

The first parliament summoned by Edward IV accepted him as 
king of England by hereditary right and attainted his opponents, 
but it granted him no money. The extravagance of the ministers of 
Henry VI had been so loudly complained of, the cry that the king 
should live of his own so often repeated, that Edward, sorely as 
he needed money, dared not ask the commons for a grant. On 
21 December 1461 parliament was prorogued, after the king had 
thanked the commons in a brief speech, and the chancellor had 
announced that certain articles directed against the giving of 
liveries and signs, maintenance, murders, and other crimes had 
been drawn up by the king’s order and proclaimed in Westminster 
Palace, and that it was the king’s intention to visit the different 
parts of his realm to inform himself more fully concerning these 
outrages, and give the injured parties an opportunity to lay their 
bills before him. 1 In January Edward made a pilgrimage to 
Canterbury, but before the end of that month he was again 
staying at Westminster Palace, 2 and the arrest, trial, and execution 
of the earl of Oxford and his son, on the charge of conspiring 
with Queen Margaret, kept him in London during the following 
month. On the last day of February however he left London 
and rode to Ware. From Ware he went to Cambridge,, from 
Cambridge to Huntingdon, Peterborough, Stamford, Grantham, 
Newark, and Lincoln, and then back through Southwell and Lich¬ 
field to Leicester, which he reached at the end of the first week 
of April, and where he remained until early in July. 3 A passage 
in one of the Paston letters indicates that this royal progress, the 
second which Edward had made since his coronation, was one of 

1 Rot. Pari. v. 487. * Privy Seals; Chronicle of John Stone , pp. 84-6. 

* Privy Seals. 
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the tours for the punishment of crime promised when parliament 
was prorogued; 4 * but it was undoubtedly something else as well, 
for the master of the ordnance, Philip Herveys, who accompanied 
the king, was granted two hundred marks to spend on ‘ certaine 
8tuffe and abillementis of werre’ for the journey, and the mystery 
of joiners supplied spears and standards to the value of 86i. 10s.* 
In fact, it seems to have been Edward's declared intention, when 
he left London, to follow the earl of Warwick, who had just gone 
north, to the Scottish border to meet his enemies; and he made 
that intention his excuse for appealing directly to certain of his 
subjects for the financial aid which parliament had failed to give 
him. A chronicler of the time states, Circiter festum Sancti 
Mathie dominus rex Edwardus , versus Boream iturus, festum Pasche 
solenniter celebravit Leycestrie , et pretextu resistendi adversariis 
grandes pecuniarum summas per sua privata sigiUa a viris spiritu - 
alibus et temporalibus, clericis et servientibus levari fecit. 6 To 
prove the truth of this statement we have the well-known letter 
from Edward to Thomas Cooke instructing him to raise money in 
London, which was sent from Stamford on 18 March, 7 and another 
letter asking for money sent on the same day to the prior of the 
cathedral church of Worcester; 8 but it has been left for the 
warrant printed below to reveal to us the fact that Edward 
actually went so far as to send letters to all the. archdeacons 
of the province of Canterbury asking them to levy a i voluntary 
subsidy ’ upon the clergy of their jurisdictions. 

Cora L. Scofield. 

[Cotton MS., Cleopatra F VI, f. 309.] [6 April 1465.] 

[Sign-manual of Edward IV.] By the King. 

Right trusti and welbeloued, we grete you wele, and where in ye 
secunde yere of our Regne we addressed our lettres vnder our priuee seel 
to th’archidiacon of th’archidiaoonry of Ely or to his Official, as we did 
to a[ll] 9 of ye Province of Canterbury, for a Voluntarie subsidie by his 
polioie to be desired of ye Clergie of his jurisdiction] 9 and graunted 
vnder suche man ere & fourme as more at large was expressed in our 
said lettres: It is soo yt al Archidiacons and Officials of ye said province 
soon after ye said desire kyndely, truely, & thankefully answered vs & 
serued in yat oure entent & pleasur, sauf oonly ye said Arcliidiacon and 
official of ye said Archidiacon of Ely, whiche as yit haue ansuerd vs of 
no peny of ye said subsidie : How be it as we be credibly enfourmed yt 
ye said Official hath leveed certain sommes of money of ye said clergie 

4 Paston Letters (ed. 1904), iv. 36. 

* Warrants for Issues (Exchequer of Receipt), 1 Edw. IV, 27 January and 
27 February. Cf. Issue Roll, Michaelmas, 1 Edw. IV, 25 February. 

* Three Fifteenth-Century Chronicles , p. 176. 

7 Ellis, Orig. Letters , Series ii, vol. i. p. 126; Halliwell, Letters of the Kings of 

England , i. 126. 

* Hist . MSS . Comm., Report 14, App. 8, p. 179. • Parchment tom. 
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whiche vnto this day he withholdeth, deseraying therfore grete blame 
and rebuke of untrouth, and shewing yt he litU dredeth t’offende God ne 
his souerain Lord, to our grete displeasur, wherfore we wol and charge 
you yt vnder our priuee seel beeing in your warde ye do make oure lettres 
to be directed vnto ye said Official, yeving him straitly in commaundment 
by the same yt he, incontinent vpon ye sight of our said lettres, as he 
entendeth to eschewe oure indignacion, bring to oure Citie of London and 
deliuer to oure trusty and welbeloued ChapellainMaister John Flemmyng, 10 
by endentures therof betwene them to bee made and sealed vndre his 
seal of officialte, ye hole Receipt of ye same subsidie, by his othe straitly 
therupon to be made to our said Chaplein, so that we may vnderstand 
the true somme by him so leveed and paied to our said Chapellain. And 
these oure lettres shal bee youre warant. Yenen vnder our signet at 
oure Manoir of Sheene the vj day of Aprill the Vth yere of oure Regne. 


The Coronation of Queen Elizabeth . 

In Mr. Bayne’s very interesting discussion of this subject in the 
last number of the English Historical Review 1 four main points 
may be said to be in question. (1) Which of the two complete 
documents which describe the proceedings, the English or the 
Italian, is the more trustworthy ? (2) Who was the celebrant ‘at 
the coronation mass? (3) Bid the queen withdraw from the 
church at the consecration ? (4) Bid the queen communicate ? 

On each of these points there seems to be something to be 
said which tends in two cases to strengthen, and in two to weaken 
the ground of Mr. Bayne’s conclusions. 

(1) As to the relative value of the two accounts, Mr. Bayne’s 
careful examination of their character leaves no doubt that he 
is right in preferring that of the anonymous English writer. 
It deals with the proceedings in the church as they would 
appear to a spectator who was not familiar with the corona- 
tion rite, and had no book to guide him. There are one or 
two apparent errors as to the sequence of events, and some 
points are described in a rather confused way, but it may be 
taken as certain that the document records the impressions of one 
who was personally present at the coronation and at the mass 
which followed it. The Italian account of what took place in the 
church on the other hand seems to be made up ‘ from information 
received.’ The writer might have heard for himself, or have been 
told by others, of the tumultuous noise of the acclamation; he 
might have been told that the Epistle and Gospel were read in 

19 Flemmyng was one of the chaplains of the household as early as the year 1462. 
See Issue Boll, Michaelmas, 2 Edw. IV, 29 October. On 4 March 1466 he was 
appointed the king’s proctor at the court of Borne. Cai. of Pat. Bolls , 1461-7, p. 516. 

1 Vol. rrii. 660-673. 
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English ; he does not seem to know that they were read in Latin 
also; he might have been told (or may have assumed from what 
he had heard beforehand) that Carew was the celebrant at the 
mass; and he might have been told that the coronation was per¬ 
formed by Oglethorpe and was generally in accordance with the 
usage prescribed in the Roman Pontifical. From these data he 
seems to have constructed his account, placing the coronation after 
the Epistle (according to the Roman Pontifical, but not according 
to the fact), adding a statement as to Carew’s complaisance in the 
question of the elevation, which was probably matter of common 
report, and amplifying it from gossip or from his own imagina¬ 
tion. 2 

This view of the character of his evidence is strengthened, if 
we consider that he seems, when dealing with what took place in 
Westminster Hall, to speak as an eye-witness. He seems to have 
seen the persons assembled there, though his account of the order 
of the procession is inexaot, and he has been misinformed as to the 
identity of particular persons; he seems to have seen the queen’s 
return from the church after her coronation, and he describes with 
some minuteness her ‘ reception ’ in the Hall before she left it for 
the church. * If the writer was personally present in Westminster 
Hall, he was probably not present during the proceedings in the 
church, and the character of his evidence as to what was done in 
the one place suggests that his evidence as to what was done in 
the other is of much less value. 

(2) The English account makes Oglethorpe the celebrant at 
the mass, and it is at least unlikely that an eye-witness could be 
mistaken on this point. The contrary statement of the Venetian 
report might be disregarded were it not that it seems to be sup¬ 
ported by the fragmentary document cited as the herald’s report. 
The statement which is there made may, however, be explained, as 
Mr. Bayne explains -it, on the hypothesis that Carew began the 
introit of the mass, acting as principal ‘ ruler of the choir.’ If he 
were not acting as celebrant he probably would have fulfilled this 
function. Mr. Frere 4 in accepting as the more probable of the 
two contrary statements that which assigns the part of the 
celebrant to Carew, and not to Oglethorpe, was probably influenced 

* There seems to be no ground whatever for the suggestion that Carew consented 
to say mass without consecrating the Host, or that any one would have been asked to 
do so. 

* Mr. Bayne (p. 671, note 92) draws attention to what he supposes to be an error in 
the account of this last matter—the statement that‘the pax * was given to the queen, 
and, in the sense in which he takes the phrase, it is no doubt true that the * pax ’ 
could not be given in Westminster Hall. What the phrase probably indicates is the 
presentation to the queen, to be kissed by her, of a Gospel-book carried in the pro¬ 
cession, an act resembling the * giving of the pax 1 in the service of the mass. 

4 The English Church in the Reigns of Elizabeth and James J, p. 11. 
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by the fact that if Carew acted as celebrant there would have been 
no difficulty on the question of elevation. In other words, Mr. 
Frere seems to have assumed that the queen remained in the 
chuxch throughout the mass, and to have inferred, perhaps giving 
more weight than was its due to the Italian account, that there 
was no elevation, and that therefore Oglethorpe was not the 
celebrant Mr. Bayne, on the other hand, believes that the queen 
did not so remain, and infers that Carew cannot have been the 
celebrant. This brings us to the third point. 

(3) Did the queen withdraw from the church? Mr. Bayne 
thinks that the English account and the herald's report assert 
that she did. But this view depends upon the meaning attached 
to certain terms which are at least patient of an interpretation 
different from Mr. Bayne’s. The queen was certainly present at 
the offertory, when she made her oblation; she was certainly 
present at the end of the canon, when she kissed the pax. After 
making her offering, the English account says that she 4 retorned 
into her clossett hearing the Consecration of the Mass'; the 
herald’s report says that she 4 went to her traverse.’ Mr. Bayne 
supposes that the closet or traverse in question was the traverse in 
St. Edward’s Chapel, which served as a dressing-room, and that 
the queen going there 4 left the chancel of the Abbey and with¬ 
drew entirely from the service.’ It is no doubt the case that this 
dressing-room is commonly called a traverse in the coronation 
documents, but this term is of wider application. Any place 
prepared for the queen in the church, with the probable exceptions 
of the throne and of St. Edward’s chair, might be called her 
traverse or closet. She may therefore have gone to the 4 chair of 
estate ’ before the throne, where she had sat to hear the sermon, 
or to a traverse at the side of the altar, such as seems to have been 
provided, though probably not used, at Mary’s coronation, and 
such as has been provided and used at many coronations since. 

Further, it is to be noted that both the English account and 
the Herald’s report seem to distinguish between the place to which 
the queen went after offering and that to which she went after the 
mass was ended. The English account which speaks of the one 
place as her 4 clossett ’ says that after the mass she 4 removed 
behind the high Aulter ’; the herald’s report, which in the 
former case speaks of her 4 traverse,’ says that in the latter case 
she 4 went into Snt Edwards chapelle.’ It does not seem that 
the two places are necessarily the same. 

Again, the English report says that she 4 retorned into her 
elossett hearing the Consecration of the Mass.’ The natural 
interpretation of these words seems to be that she went to her 
4 closet ’ and remained there to hear the consecration. But in St. 
Edward’s chapel she could not be said to hear it, either literally or 
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in the sense of being present while it took place. ‘ Hearing,’ if 
that was where she went, must mean * on hearing ’; that is to say, 
the phrase means that she left the church when the consecration 
began. Mr. Bayne suggests that she departed at or just before ‘the 
preliminary elevation.’ That theory seems incredible. The ‘ pre¬ 
liminary elevation ’ which the Sarum rubric directs was not- such 
as to be easily visible or to give a signal for her departure. More¬ 
over, there would not have been time for her to reach the entrance 
of St. Edward’s chapel while the celebrant was uttering the few 
words which intervened between the * preliminary elevation ’ and 
the elevation for adoration. Departure at such a moment would 
have been an act so outrageous that it is impossible to believe 
without direct and strong testimony that Elizabeth allowed herself 
to commit it. If it were committed it would certainly have been 
the subject of indignant remark. Mr. Bayne argues from the fact 
that Daniel’s evidence in the process against Elizabeth in 1570 
makes no mention of any irregularity in the mass at her coronation, 
that the celebrant did not omit the elevation; the silence of Daniel 
is at least as strong an argument against the supposition that 
Elizabeth left the church after the canon had begun, or indeed at 
any time during the mass. 

If the queen did not withdraw, how is her presence to be 
reconciled with the view that Oglethorpe was the celebrant? It 
seems to me that the- natural explanation is to be found in the fact 
that Elizabeth wished to be crowned, and that she wished to be 
crowned in the accustomed way. Any bishop who undertook to 
crown her was in a position to make his own terms as to the 
elevation. Further, Elizabeth must have been aware that her 
action in leaving the church on Christmas Day had given serious 
offence; she was perhaps conscious that it had been hasty and 
inconsiderate, and she may probably have realised that it would be 
unwise to repeat it on an occasion when such action would have 
been much more public and notorious, and the offence it could not 
fail to give would have been greatly intensified. To be crowned as 
queen of England ‘ valait bien une 6l6vation.’ 

(4) Did the queen communicate ? On this point there is no 
direct evidence, except in the two contradictory statements of 
De Feria. The silence of the English account is perhaps significant, 
but, as Mr. Bayne points out, the report of Mary’s coronation is 
similarly silent. The inference which Mr. Bayne draws from 
the fact that no mention is made of the queen’s offering of 
bread and wine is somewhat insecure. That offering is not directly 
mentioned, but the statement in the English account and in the 
herald’s report that the queen kissed the paten at her offering 
suggests that it was made. If she made an offering of bread there 
was a clear reason why the paten should have been brought to her. 
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Still even if she did make this offering it does not follow that she 
communicated, and De Feria’s statements, though they might be 
explained in accordance with the fact of her having communicated, 
if that fact were directly attested, 5 must be held to leave the point 
doubtful. H. A. Wilson. 


The Sale of Episcopal Lands during the Civil Wars and 
Commonwealth . 

Among the many problems with which the parliamentary party 
found itself confronted during the civil war few were more pressing 
than that of finance—the problem of providing for the necessary 
expenses of the war and of the government. The estates of 
‘ delinquents * were early marked out as a legitimate source of. 
revenue, and it was not unnatural that, as the fortunes of the-party 
improved, the property of the bishops and the deans and chapters 
should be seized for a similar purpose. 

The records of the sales of the deans and chapters’ lands have 
been collected by Dr. W. A. Shaw and printed in the appendix to 
his History of the English Church . Of the sales of the bishops’ 
lands, on the other hand, Dr. Shaw states that only one incomplete 
account has survived. 1 This is unfortunately true in the sense 
that no complete balance sheet or summary of sales is forthcoming, 
but the chief information which such an accouljv would provide 
may be obtained from another source. The Close Soils in the 
Public Record Office contain a series, presumably complete, of the 
indentures relating to these sales from the time of their beginning 
in 1647 to their cessation in 1659. 2 By an examination of these 
documents the details of each individual sale and a summary ot 
the whole may be obtained. An index locorum relating particularly 
to these sales is among Palmer’s Indices , and gives material assist¬ 
ance in the somewhat laborious task of extracting from the Rolls 
those which relate to ecclesiastical lands.. 


* The English custom had been that the king received, not (as the kings of France 
continued to receive) in both kinds, but in one kind only, receiving afterwards uncon- 
secrated wine from 4 St. Edward’s chalice ’ for purification. It is possible that the 
observance of this usage gave rise to a report that Elizabeth had received sub utraque 
specie , which would be contradicted by persons better informed. Such a contradic¬ 
tion may have reached De Feria in a form which led him to report that she did not 
receive at all. 

1 History of the English Church during the Civil Wars and under the Common - 
wealth, ii. 242. The account relating to the Durham bishopric (B.M. 1803 *^), which 
Dr. Shaw mentions, is not only incomplete, but also inaccurate. 

* My best thanks are due to Mr. W. C. D. Whetham, Fellow of Trinity CoUege, 
Cambridge, who drew my attention to the existence of these records. See a note by 
him, ante , vol. xxii. p. 563. 
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Before proceeding to a further account of the sales themselves 
it may be well briefly to trace the steps by which they were 
brought about, and to summarise the parliament’s attitude with 
regard to church property generally. The idea of sequestrating 
ecclesiastical property for one purpose or another, either temporarily 
or permanently, was first suggested before the civil war had broken 
out. As early as 1641 a resolution was passed in the commons to 
the effect that the revenues of the bishops should be devoted to the 
crown and those of the deans and chapters to * good uses,’ and in 
May of that year the tentative scheme, brought forward by a 
member of parliament named Peard, 1 * 3 for raising 400,00(M. involved 
the sacrifice of the deans and chapters’ lands, partly to raise money 
and partly to provide augmentations. 4 In February 1642 a bill 
was introduced by which the twelve bishops who had withdrawn 
from the lords in the previous December were to lose their estates 
and receive instead a yearly salary. This bill however failed to 
pass the lords and was, as Dr. Shaw points out, not the outcome 
of a definite policy but an expedient intended to meet a particular 
case. 5 In November 1642 the commons decided to devote the 
revenues of the archbishop of Canterbury to the maintenance of the 
king’s two youngest children, 6 but their attitude as a whole towards 
the bishops and deans, during the early days of the war, was the 
same as their attitude towards * delinquents * generally, and in the 
ordinance of 81 March 1648 ‘for the sequestration of several 
delinquents’ estates ’ the bishops and deans were included in that 
category. 7 

By this ordinance the sequestrators were empowered to seize 
the estates and property of the church and ‘ to let, set, and demise 
the same, or any part thereof, as the respective landlord or owner 
thereof may or might have done,’ and the money thus raised and 
collected was to be employed ‘ to the use and for the maintaining 
of the army and forces raised by the parliament and such other 
uses as shall be directed by both houses of parliament.’ A reser¬ 
vation was made in the case of money which had previously been 
devoted to charitable or educational purposes. It is to be observed 
that, down to this date, no actual sales of church property had taken 
place. The revenues only had been seized, and these had been 
applied to one object—the maintenance of the army. In process 
of time however, as the necessities of government became more 
clearly defined, the money derived from this source was devoted to 


1 George Peard was member for Barnstaple and an active opponent of the coart 

party (see Diet. Nat. Biogr. s.v.) 

4 See Shaw, Hist, of the English Church , i. 59. 

4 Ibid . ii. 204. 0 Commons' Journals , ii. 841. 

7 Scobell, Acts and Ordinances , i. 38. The ordinance only extended to those 

persons who had acted in a manner hostile to the parliament. 
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two distinct objects. The first was the maintenance of * *• a preach¬ 
ing ministry; ’ the second was the state revenue. It is not 
necessary to follow the development of this policy in detail, because 
it has already been exhaustively described by Dr. Shaw.® It is 
enough to say that the outcome of repeated orders and consulta¬ 
tions was the decision that the first object, the maintenance of a 
ministry, should be supplied by the impropriations and tithes on 
the lands of the bishops and the deans and chapters. 

In the meantime the course of political events, and particularly 
the financial obligations to the Scots, required that some more 
radical methods should be adopted with the rest of the ecclesias¬ 
tical property. In these circumstances a proposal was brought 
forward in September 1645 that both episcopal and capitular lands 
Bbould be sold, and the proceeds devoted to state purposed.® 
Nothing came of this measure, but a similar proposal, touching 
episcopal lands only, was brought forward in the following year, 
and on 9 October passed both houses. As this act is really the 
point from which the later enactments in connexion with the sale 
of bishops’ lands took their rise its provisions are of some import¬ 
ance. 1 ® The name and title of archbishops and bishops are 
abolished, and the entire property belonging to the archbishoprics 
and bishoprics is vested in the * real and actual possession and 
seisin ’ of a body of twenty-four trustees, their heirs and assigns. 
This body was composed of eight aldermen and sixteen citizens of 
London. A survey of the lands was to be carried out by officers 
appointed by the trustees, and a form of oath, to be taken by these 
surveyors, was prescribed. The reservation in the case of lands 
devoted to charitable and educational purposes was again made, 
and the rights of private persons in the lands were safeguarded by 
a clause forbidding the trustees to avoid any lease not exceeding 
a term of three lives or twenty-one years, if contracted prior to 
1 December 1641. 

On IS October 1646 the bishops’ lands with the grand excise 
were assigned as security for a public loan of 200,0001., 11 and 
about a month later—that is to say, on 16 November—an ordinance 
for the sale of bishops’ lands was passed, 1 ® appointing contractors 
and treasurers, and laying down the regulations under which the 
sales were to take place. The ordinance especially reserved from 
the seizure of the trustees all parsonages appropriate, tithes, tithes 
appropriate, oblations, obventions, portions of tithes, parsonages, 
vicarages, churches, chapels, advowsons, donatives, nominatives, 
and rights of patronage and presentation. Such were the ordinances 
by which the sales were authorised. Naturally the first question 

• Shaw, Hist, of the English Churchy ii. 206-20. • Ibid. ii. 210. 

*• Scobell, Acts and Ordinances , i. 99. 11 Ibid. i. 101. 

** Ibid. 
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which arises is what was the precise legal position now ocoupied by 
the trustees in respect to the episcopal lands, what was their own 
title, and, by consequence, what title were they capable of trans¬ 
ferring to others ? 

The wording of the ordinances is not wholly free from ambiguity. 
A distinction, of course, had to be made between the property 
which the bishops held of the king and that which they held from 
any other person or by a different title, but there is, I think, no 
manner of doubt that with regard to the former the parliament 
intended to invest the trustees with a perfect freehold in the 
premises, with full power to alienate absolutely. The ordinance of 
9 October 1646 authorised them to ‘ hold all such the premises as 
are now held of the king, of tbe king his heirs and successours, as 
of his mannor of East Greenwitch, in fee and common soccage by 
fealty/ while premises which the bishops had held 4 of any other 
than of the king * should now be held by the trustees * by the rents 
and other services therefore due and of right accustomed.’ Further, 
t is clear that the trustees gave to the purchaser as full a title as 
they had themselves received. In the indentures they ‘ graunt, 
alien, bargain, and sell ’ to the purchaser, his heirs and assigns, 
and a later ordinance of 23 September 1647 decides that buyers 
may have the king’s letters patent of all the premises bought from 
the trustees ‘ to be holden of the king as of his manor of East 
Greenwich.’ 13 

One phrase in the ordinance of 9 October 1646 might, indeed, 
seem at first sight to throw some doubt on the completeness of the 
title thus held and transferred by the trustees. They are said to 
* have, hold, and enjoy the premises, and every of .them freed, 
acquitted, and discharged of and from. the payment of tithes, as 
fully as the said archbishop and bishop did hold and enjoy , or ought 
to hold and enjoy , the same. 9 The title by which the bishops held 
the property of their sees was, of course, peculiar, and if the phrase 
quoted be construed as merely placing the trustee in the same legal 
position as that formerly occupied by the bishops, then their title 
also was peculiar and not complete. That such a construction 
however was not intended by the framers of the measure is made 
sufficiently clear by a comparison between this ordinance and the 
acts of parliament for the abolition of the monasteries under 
Henry VHI. No one would question that in that case a perfect 
freehold in the monastic lands was vested in the crown, and yet a 
similar phrase appears there also. For example, in the act of 
27 Henry VIII, c. 28, it was laid down that the king should ‘ have 
and enjoy * the monastic property in question * in as large and 
ample a manner- as the abbots, pryors, &c., now have or ought to 
have the same in the right of their houses.’ In both cases the 
19 Scobell, Acts and Ordinances , i. 133. 
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words are obviously intended to convey the fact that it is the full 
extent of ownership enjoyed by the previous possessor which iB 
being transferred; they are not intended to define the rights of the 
new holder, still less to restrict them. For our present purpose 
the important fact is what title the trustees were intended to 
assume, and what they were generally understood to be conveying, 
because the technical legal point, involved in the question of what 
title they actually did possess and convey according to the wording 
of the ordinance of 9 October 1646, sinks into insignificance beside 
the more important fact that the authority from which they derived 
any title at all was itself an unconstitutional authority, whether or 
not this consideration weighed much with the purchasers of church 
land. 

For the succeeding eighteen months ordinances were frequently 
passed either amplifying the regulations or * removing obstructions.’ 
This last expression, which meant generally the facilitation of 
bargains and the improvement of conditions, was no doubt designed 
to encourage people to invest their money hi this way. It suggests 
that some difficulty was experienced in finding purchasers, a 
supposition which is borne out by the figures in the appended 
summary of sales as well as by the wording of the later ordinances. 
On 21 November 1648 the lords and commons, in taking into con¬ 
sideration ‘ the many obstructions that have and do daily happen,’ 
remark also upon the necessity of freeing the kingdom from so 
great a debt, 14 and on 28 August 1649 the parliament confesses 
itself as 4 deeply sensible how slowly the bishops’ lands are now 
bought off.’ 15 In the meantime the parliament had continued to 
borrow money on this security. On 24 July 1648, the lands are 
stated to be engaged altogether for the payment of 800,000/., while 
460,000/. worth of lands are said to have been ‘ sold and contracted 
for.’ 18 The latter figure is greatly in excess of the truth, as a 
glance at the summary will show. It was no doubt a misstate¬ 
ment, as more them a year later, on 28 August 1649, the sum 
already ‘ paid and to be paid ’ by 15 July in that year is given as 
only 428,766/. 14*. 10ci. 17 It would probably be impossible to arrive 
at any close comparison between the figure given in this ordinance 
of 28 August 1649 and that ascertained from the Close Bolls, or to 
make use of the former as an exact check upon the latter, because 
there might be included in the computation, given in the ordinance, 
several sales of which the indentures were not actually drawn until 
later, although they were practically concluded. The total product 
of the sales given in the Close Bolls down to 25 July 1649 amounts 
roughly to rather more than 898,000/., or about 25,000/. short of 
the sum given in the ordinance, but by the end of the year, as the 

14 Scobell, Acts and Ordinances, i. 181. 14 Ibid. ii. 86. 

** Ibid. i. 164. , '» Ibid. ii. 86. 
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table will show, the total had reached 468,960/. odd, or about 
40,000/. in excess of that sum. On the whole I think it is per¬ 
missible to suppose that the indentures to the amount of the balance 
between the 398,000/. and the 428,000/. were actually drawn up 
during the months, say, of August and September, and that the 
two accounts tally as nearly as can be expected. 

The ordinance for the sale of deans and chapters’ lands was 
passed on 80 April 1649, 18 but, as this review is only concerned 
with the bishops’ lands, it is not necessary to discuss this side of 
ecclesiastical property, particularly as the methods employed in 
either case were very similar and were only carried out by sepa¬ 
rate committees of trustees, of which the personnel was slightly 
different. 

It will now be necessary to glance very briefly at the second 
object for which ecclesiastical property was being used, for at this 
point the two come into contact. The general policy of the parlia¬ 
ment towards the supply of the ministry had been gradually 
developing, and on 8 June 1649 the first ordinance for the main¬ 
tenance of ministers was passed. 19 By this all tithes appropriate, 
oblations, pensions, portions of tithes appropriate, offerings, fee 
farm rents, issuing out of tithes belonging to the hierarchy and the 
deans and chapters, were vested in thirteen trustees, headed by Sir 
Henry Holcroft. By a subsequent ordinance of 5 April 1660 20 all 
the parsonages appropriate, tithes, oblations, pensions, portions of 
tithes appropriate, vicarages, churches, chapels, donatives, and fee 
farm rents issuing out of parsonages, vicarages, and tithes were 
transferred from the trustees for the sale of bishops’ lands and the 
trustees for the sale of capitular lands to the thirteen trustees for 
maintenance under Sir Henry Holcroft. Dr. Shaw speaks of this 
ordinance as abolishing the two former bodies of trustees, 21 but 
they both continued to exist and administer their trusts until the 
Restoration. The only change which was made was the removal 
of certain classes of property which had formerly been in tbeir 
keeping. This transference seems to have caused some complica¬ 
tions, for on 16 October 1660, 22 a further ordinance was passed 
explaining that manors of rectories impropriate, messuages, tene¬ 
ments, and glebe lands were not affected by the ordinance of 
6 April, and still remained with the former trustees and not with 
Sir Henry Holcroft’s committee. Lastly, on 2 September 1664, 23 
owing to the need of further support to the ministry, an ordinance 
was passed to the effect that all rectories impropriate, appropria¬ 
tions, tithes appropriate, donatives, oblations, obventions, first- 
fruits, tenths, pensions, and portions of tithes, not exposed for 

18 ScobeU, Acts and Ordinances , ii. 16. 19 Ibid. ii. 40. 

*° Ibid. ii. 111. 91 Shaw, Hist, of the English Church , ii. 217. 

* 2 ScobeU, Acts and Ordinances , ii. 134. ** Ibid. ii. 858. 
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sale by the act of 16 October 1650, should be settled in the posses¬ 
sion of the trustees for maintenance. 

The foregoing remarks will explain who were the different 
bodies entrusted with the sale of the various classes of ecclesiastical 
property, and the ordinances under which they acted. The appended 
table of figures represents the sales which took place in accordance 
with the acts of 16 November 1646 and 16 October 1650, and 
other subsidiary ordinances. The sums of money shown in the 
table, therefore, are those which accrued from the sales of episcopal 
property other than that reserved' for maintenance of ministers. 
They are entirely distinct from the financial affairs of the trustees 
for maintenance and the trustees for the deans and chapters’ lands. 

The total sum of money shown in the table is not an exact 
account of the value of the property disposed of in this way. Three 
reservations must be made. 

In the first place a complication is caused by the system known 
as ‘ doubling.’ This system, which is said to have been the inven¬ 
tion of Dr. Burgess, 24 the well-known puritan divine, came into 
vogue at the time when steps were being taken to raise the loan of 
200,0001. authorised by the ordinance of 18 October 1646. Briefly 
stated it meant that those who had previously advanced money or 
goods for the service of the state might, upon a further advance 
equal to the principal, plus the accumulated interest, of the former 
loan, receive security for the whole from the great excise and the 
sales of episcopal lands. To take the example given in the ordi¬ 
nance, * if there be owing to any person 1001. principal, which with 
interest due thereupon for three years past will make 1241., be 
adventuring 1241. more, may be secured for the whole 2481., as 
aforesaid.’ 25 The scheme proved eminently satisfactory and was 
repeatedly utilised both with regard to the bishops’ lands and those 
of the deans and chapters. The late Mr. S. R. Gardiner stated 
that, by the system of doubling, lenders ‘ were to receive lands equal 
in value to both payments, and would thus obtain payment in land 
for what was coming to be regarded as a bad debt; ’ 26 but I venture 
to think that actual payment in land was by no means an integral 
part of the scheme. The proceeds of the sales of ecclesiastical 
property were rather regarded as a fund from which lenders would 
gradually be paid off. This is, I think, borne out by ordinances 
like that of 24 July 1648, 27 ordering that steps shall be taken to 
pay off the lenders of the first 400,0001., borrowed on security of 
the bishops’ lands, from the funds already collected, and by the 
fact that the ecclesiastical property is always mentioned in the 

u Shaw, Hist, of the English Church , ii. 212. 

** Scobell, Acts and Ordinances , i. 102. 

M Hist, of the Commonwealth and Protectorate , i. 85. 

** Scobell, Acts and Ordinances , i. 164. 
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sense of security. At the same time opportunity was given in¬ 
directly to the lender to receive either part or whole repayment in 
land if he wished to do so. It was stated in the ordinance of 
16 November 1646, and in similar ordinances of later date, that 
any lender who purchased ecclesiastical property might ‘ defalk, or 
retain any mony that shall be due unto him . . . upon every such 
purchase as he or they shall make, if the sum by him lent shall 
not exceed the value of the purchase, or so much thereof as the 
same shall amount unto.’ 28 In the examination of the sales of 
bishops’ lands in the Close Bolls I have not come across any 
instance in which purchasers availed themselves of this oppor¬ 
tunity, but a very careful search through each of the indentures 
would be necessary before one would be justified in saying with 
absolute certainty that no such instances exist. 

The second reservation is more definite. Several of the con¬ 
tractors appointed in connexion with the sales received ecclesias¬ 
tical land in payment, or part payment, of their salaries, so that 
in the case of their purchases the sum entered as paid would only 
represent the balance between the value of the estate and the 
amount due to them by way of salary. There are only nine 
instances in which this took place, and in those it is not stated for 
what period of service the payment was made. The rate at which 
the contractors were remunerated was twopence in the pound upon 
every sum paid to the treasurers. 29 

The third and last reservation is the unfortunate fact that two 
of the indentures are so much defaced as to render it impossible to 
decipher the amount of the purchase money. 

There is nothing essentially new about the fact of these sales, 
for if the amount of money which accrued from them has hitherto 
been undetermined their existence was a matter of common know¬ 
ledge. At the same time the study of the proportion in which the 
sales were spread over the intervening years between 1646 and 
1659 naturally suggests a consideration of their relation to the 
political events of the period. 

When the ordinances of October and November 1646 were 
passed, the first civil war was, indeed, virtually over, but the king 
himself was still in the hands of the Scots, and no one could have 
foretold how the constitutional problems of church and state would 
eventually be solved. Now, whatever may have been the views of 
the leaders of the various parties in the parliament and the army 
as to the arrangement at which they hoped to arrive, it was not 
then to their interest to make any understanding with the king 
impossible; yet this is practically what they proceeded to do. It is 
eloquent of their entire misconception of Charles’s character and 
convictions that at such a moment they should have deliberately 
raised what was certain to prove an almost insuperable barrier to 

*• Scobell, Acts and Ordinances , i. 105. * Ibid . i. 108. 
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any peaceful settlement. That they were not unwilling to make 
another attack upon episcopal government by permanently alien¬ 
ating the bishops’ lands is likely enough, but that they should 
have imagined that such a measure would ever receive sanction 
from Charles shows that they failed to appreciate the point upon 
which the king would at last be found to stand firm. 

For the moment however the rashness of their action was 
only revealed by the refusal of their supporters to follow the lead 
given to them. Even allowing for the necessary delays attendant 
upon the surveys of the lands and other preliminaries the interval 
between the passing of the ordinance and the beginning of the 
sales was too long for the patience of the parliament. An isolated 
indenture, bearing the date of 5 July 1647, is the first sale recorded, 
and there were one or two in August, but the bulk of the sales did 
begin until September, and by the end of the year numbered only 
sixty. No particular advantages had been at first held out to 
intending buyers. The value of all land must have been con¬ 
siderably depreciated, but the contractors had been instructed by 
the ordinance of 16 November 1646 that the demesne lands in 
possession should not be sold under ten years’ purchase of the full 
value at which they were in 1641. In view however of the un¬ 
satisfactory manner in which the sales were proceeding it was 
found necessary to make some improvements in the conditions, and 
on 2 December 1647 it was ordained that the contractors might 
sell ecclesiastical property ‘ at such rates and prices as they shall 
conceive most conducing to the advantage and benefit of the 
Commonwealth, though at lower rates than their materials are 
valued by the surveys.’ 30 Other instances of the desire to facilitate 
the sales have already been given. 

In 1648, as the table will show, the number of sales was more 
than trebled, and reached a higher figure than that attained in 
any succeeding year; yet the march of political events does not 
supply a satisfactory explanation of this sudden rise. All through 
the year 1647, indeed, the devious course of the negotiations with 
the king seems well calculated to have deterred people from in¬ 
vesting their money in a class of property which was already 
becoming a subject of contention, but this is also true of the greater 
part of 1648. It is always difficult to catch the light in which the 
events of a bygone age appeared to the contemporary witness, or 
to estimate the delicate forces which, weighed in the balance of his 
mind, served to influence his action. It may be that the adherent 
of the parliamentary party who hazarded his money in ecclesias¬ 
tical property may have felt sufficient confidence in the tenacity 
of his puritan leaders to warrant him in so doing. But though 
such a confidence would have been justified by the result, 
it would hardly have seemed so amid the rivalries of the inde- 
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pendente and the presbyterians, which centred in the captive 
Charles. Also to suppose that those who bought church lands 
anticipated the tragic termination of the struggle would be to 
invest the followers with a greater degree of political foresight 
than was possessed by the leaders. A more probable explanation 
lies in the suggestion that the importance of the question as 
one of the rocks on which the negotiations would be wrecked was 
never really grasped by the majority of Englishmen of the period, 
and that those who bought the bishops* lands did so in the belief 
that the king would give way on the question of church government 
and secure them in their possession. Mr. Gardiner, commenting 
on Fairfax’s request that the deans and chapters’ lands might be 
sold for the soldiers’ pay, observes that the event ‘ shows that even 
Fairfax at this time despaired of coming to terms with Charles.* 31 
If Fairfax only realised in November 1647 that the execution of 
his proposal involved the failure of the negotiations he must have 
missed the true significance of the act of November 1646. It was 
only in the course of the tedious negotiations and in their final 
breakdown that the true magnitude of the problem was realised. 
The main point at issue was, of course, whether episcopal govern¬ 
ment in any form was to survive. The question of episcopal 
property, as far as the principle was concerned, was clearly sub¬ 
ordinate. How far, then, did the alienation of the bishops’ lands 
involve the temporary ruin of episcopacy as a whole ? Theoretically, 
there was no necessary connexion between the two; practically, it 
was found to be otherwise. 

In the first place, the sales of ecclesiastical property which the 
parliamentary ordinances had authorised had created a vested 
interest necessarily opposed to any scheme which involved a 
restitution of the lands to the episcopal sees. Not only had a con¬ 
siderable amount of church property been purchased for large sums of 
money, but also that which still remained unsold was engaged as 
security for debts incurred by the parliament. The number of 
persons interested in maintaining the ordinances relating to the 
sales was, of course, when compared to the whole population, not 
very considerable, but it was large enough and influential enough to 
be regarded as a distinct factor in the political situation. To override 
these interests would have necessitated an extremely high-handed 
action on the part of the parliament, especially in view of their 
past assurances. But besides this, there was no reason why the 
parliament, now that they had gained a complete victory in the 
field, should concede a point which was opposed to their own 
interests and their professed convictions. So potent, indeed, were 
these forces in confirming the logical results of the Rebellion in 
this particular direction that one might be tempted to attribute 
the acts, which set them in motion, to some subtle brain which 

*' Hist, of the Great Civil War , iv. 12. 
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foresaw the results long before and plotted for their consummation. 
As has already been indicated however, the evidence proves that 
no such deep design existed, and that the very importance of the 
question was only gradually appreciated. 

As the sales of episcopal property, therefore, were for all 
practical purposes irrevocable, two possibilities were open: either 
episcopacy must be restored on some new basis of maintenance or 
its abolition must be confirmed. The first alternative proved 
impracticable, for it was in the nature of a compromise and 
required mutual concessions. The king, it must be admitted, was 
prepared to concede much. Short of absolute surrender he made 
the most liberal offer which could reasonably be expected from him 
when he proposed that presbyterianism should be established for 
three years and the sales commuted into ninety-nine-year leases at 
low rents. At an earlier stage of the negotiations such an offer 
might have been accepted; but it was an unfortunate trait of 
Charles’s character that he always moved too late. By the rejection 
of such overtures, when they were made, the parliament showed 
that nothing less than the total abolition of episcopal government 
would now satisfy them. At this point however the king stood 
firm. The total abolition and spoliation of episcopacy were things 
which he never, even in his most insincere moments, offered to 
concede, and there can be no question that his refusal was not the 
least important of the causes which contributed towards his ruin. 
‘ It has always been a matter of surprise,’ said Banke, * both at 
the time and since, that King Charles attached so much importance 
to the maintenance of episcopacy, even more than to the preservation 
of the military prerogative.’** At the time certainly Charles's 
character was very imperfectly understood, especially by his 
adversaries, but to the modern student of his life his position on 
ecclesiastical questions need cause no surprise. In his mind, 
curiously ordered yet deeply religious, ecclesiastical questions 
assumed a character different from and superior to matters of 
secular importance. His conception of his own position as king 
and his consequent duty to the church of England were closely 
connected. In relation to such questions he rises above the 
unworthy equivocations which he seems to have thought justifiable 
elsewhere; in his attitude towards the church, mistaken though at 
times it may have been, he is seen at his best. 

Considerable interest attaches to the character of those who 
were found ready to invest their money in the episcopal property, 
though it is not possible to glean many details from the Close 
Bolls. The place of residence and the status or calling of the 
purchaser certainly are given in almost every case, but the laconic 
terms * gent.’ or * esquire ’ do not throw much light on the subject, 
and therefore any attempt at classification must necessarily be 
” English Hist, in the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries, ii. 480. 
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very imperfect. Bather less than 60 per cent, of the whole number 
of the purchases are made by Londoners, and amongst them people 
of the merchant or tradesman class are in the majority. Among 
the country purchasers, on the other hand, the * gentry ’ far out¬ 
number the rest, but the term must be regarded as extremely 
elastic and possibly deceptive, for it must include practically every 
class above that of yeomen. Three town corporations made pur¬ 
chases, and there is a sprinkling of country tradesmen and clergy. 
The following table may serve to give a rough idea of the pro¬ 
portions, but, for the reasons I have stated, the figures must not 
be regarded as more than approximate 


1. Gentry of the country and provin¬ 

cial towns 

2. London tradesmen and merchants 
8. London gentry .... 

4. Yeomen, husbandmen, &c. . 

5. Members of the Inns of Court 

6. Corporations, clergy, and trades¬ 

men of provincial towns 


| roughly 80 per cent, of the whole. 


} 


29 

20 

9 

8 

4 




Many well-known names appear amongst the purchasers. Bichard 
Cromwell bought a property in Cambridgeshire, which had pre¬ 
viously been rented by Oliver; Sir Arthur Haselrig bought several 
estates, and Lord Fairfax laid out considerable 6ums of money in 
land in the north. John Dove, too, of Salisbury, who was seized 
by the royalists in Penruddock’s rising,” had made purchases of 
property in or near Salisbury. 

It will have been noticed that the twenty-four trustees appointed 
by the ordinance of 9 October 1646 were all either aldermen or 
citizens of London. This was no doubt due to the fact that the 
public loans for which the ecclesiastical property was assigned as 
security were for the most part raised in London. The predomin¬ 
ance of Londoners amongst the purchasers is a further proof of 
the prominent place they assumed in connexion with these sales. 
Throughout the whole of the civil war and the Commonwealth, 
London, indeed, played a most important part in finance. Of the 
‘ adventurers ’ who lent money on the security of land in Ireland, 
to give one instance, ‘ by far the greatest number,’ Mr. B. P. Mahaffy 
tells us, 34 ‘came from London or Middlesex.’ The Irish adven¬ 
turers, of course, were on an entirely different footing from the 
purchasers of English church lands, as they lent on the' definite 
understanding of receiving repayment in the Irish land which was 
shortly to be conquered and settled. At the close of the Irish 
war they received lands at the rate of 1,000 acres in Leinster for 
every 6001. owed them, in Munster for every 4501., and in Ulster 


” Gardiner, Hist, of the Commonwealth and Protectorate , iii. 287. 
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for every 200Z. 35 In relation to the scheme under discussion, 
therefore, they stood half-way between those who lent money on 
the security of the church lands and those who bought them. 
But though the positions of the Irish adventurers on the one hand 
and the purchasers of ecclesiastical property on the other were, in 
that sense, dissimilar, they were analogous in the sense that in 
both cases the money was, in most instances, laid out purely as 
an investment of a rather speculative character. To some extent, 
possibly, the desire to provide the sinews of war to the parlia¬ 
mentary party may have acted as an incentive, but the main point 
is that there was little idea of settlement on the lands so acquired. 

* Probably not one in twenty,’ says Mr. Mahaffy, speaking of the 
adventurers, * ever intended to settle in Ireland. The majority of 
them merely desired a suitable piece of land which would recoup 
them for their original outlay with interest,’ 36 and though, for 
reasons to be stated presently, I should incline to put the propor¬ 
tion higher in regard to the bishops’ lands, the evidence here also 
points to a similar conclusion. There is the same predominance 
of Londoners, though it is less marked than in the case of the 
adventurers; the same classes and, in a considerable number of 
cases, actually the same people make the investments. Further¬ 
more, the two facts that a person frequently bought a number of 
estates in different parts of the country, and that, in many cases, 
two or more persons combined in buying estates, also seem to suggest 
that speculation and not occupation was the most common motive. 

But though this was the case, speculation was not the only 
motive. Anthony a Wood, in speaking of the class of men who 
entered Oxford during the puritan regime, speaks of * the sons of 
upstart gentlemen, such that had got the good places into their 
hands belonging to the law courts and had purchased bishops’, 
deanes’, and royallist lands.’ 37 A good many instances are to be 
found where men bought small estates of which they had formerly 
been tenants, and it may be that among the country purchasers it 
is possible to trace the rise of a class who were buying land as a 
stepping-stone to social preferment. The nature of the case would 
lead one to expect that the number of those who bought with a 
view to occupation would be greater among the buyers of church 
land than it was among the Irish adventurers, whose reason for 
doing so would be proportionately less ; but the natural absence of 
information in the indentures themselves makes it impossible to 
arrive at even an approximate figure. , 

The dates of the indentures are, of course, given under the old 
system of dating, in which the year began on 25 March. I have 
rearranged them under the modern system. 6. B. Tatham. 

** Calendar of State Papers , Ireland, ‘ Adventurers, 7 1642-69, Introd. p. xli. 

** Ibid. p. xl. 17 Wood's Life and Times , ed. by A. Clark, i. 299. 
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Reviews of Books 


Ancient Records of Egypt . Historical Documents from the Earliest 
Times to the Persian Conquest. Collected, edited, and translated, 
with Commentary, by James Henry Breasted, Ph.D., Professor 
of Egyptology and Oriental History in the University of Chicago. 
Vols. II.-V. (Chicago: University Press. 1906-7.) 

A year and a half ago Dr. Breasted’s first volume was welcomed in this 
Review (vol. xxi. p. 545, July 1906). Besides some preliminary 
essays, it contained the inscriptions of the Old and Middle Kingdoms, 
i.e. the first thirteen dynasties or more, in less than 850 pages. After 
a gap at the Hyksos period, a very different state of affairs is reached 
with the great dynasties of the empire. The splendid eighteenth 
dynasty takes a stout volume to itself, telling of the wars and buildings 
of Amasis Amenophis I—III and Tethmosis I-IV-, and the exploits of 
their officers, when Syria was conquered and ruled from Thebes, and 
Cretan embassies brought treasures from the palace of Cnossus to 
lay at the feet of Pharaoh; it also gives an account of the heresy 
of Akhenaton and the reconstitution of Egypt; by Haremheb. The 
nineteenth dynasty is notable for the wars of Sethos I, Harnesses II, 
and Minephthas. The twentieth dynasty is also well represented 
in inscriptions and papyri, including a series of remarkable records 
of trials for high treason and robberies of royal and private tombs 
in the Theban necropolis, as well as of the wars with the Libyans 
and the Mediterranean peoples. But after this comes a lamentable 
decline, although the monument of the Ethiopian conqueror, Pankhy, 
stands out as one of the most interesting in the whole range of 
Egyptian inscriptions. The inscriptions of the twenty-sixth dynasty, 
founded by Psammetikhus, with all introductions and commentaries, 
occupy no more than forty pages, and the only text which refers to the 
Greeks is so much worn and so obscure that continuous translation is 
hardly attempted; it commemorated the campaign of Amasis against 
Apries, with the death of the latter, and his honourable interment by the 
victor. 

The work as a whole is a very remarkable contribution to Egyptology. 
Taken in conjunction with the same author’s History of Egypt , it is 
indispensable to the student of oriental history. Certain omissions 
which have been pointed out by reviewers among the inscriptions 
are explained by the author's statement that his manuscript was 
closed to additions in October 1904. Recent discoveries tend steadily 
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to destroy the tenability of Sethe's theory concerning the position of 
Hatshepsut and Tethmosis I—III, of which Dr. Breasted has shown 
himself such a staunch supporter. 1 Indices occupy the whole of the fifth 
volume, and greatly enhance the value of the Records . The prin¬ 
cipal categories are divine names, temples, kings of Egypt, persons, 
titles, geographical names, and miscellaneous matters. The wants 
of archaeological and historical students seem to have been very 
thoroughly considered in the plan of these indices, and there are useful 
sub-headings, but the matter in them has not been redigested. Thus, where 
Grecised and Egyptian forms of the same name occur in the transla¬ 
tions and notes— 4 Hrishefyt * and * Harsaphes,’ ‘ Amon-Re king of the 
gods/ and 4 Amonrasonther *—they are indexed separately without cross- 
references. F. Ll. Griffith. 

Topographic der Stadt Rom im Alterthum. Von H. Jordan. Erster 

Band, dritte Abtheilung, bearbeitet von Ch. Huelsen. (Berlin : 

Weidmann, 1907.) 

The appearance of this volume has been eagerly awaited by all students 
of the topography of ancient Rome. Three instalments of the work 
which it brings to conclusion were published in Jordan's lifetime; but 
the detailed description of the ancient sites and remains was restricted to 
the eighth of the Augustan regions, popularly called Forum Romanum or 
Forum magnum , but including the imperial fora (other than the so-called 
Forum Pacis) t the Capitol, and the strip of valley between Capitol and 
Palatine. 2 Thus, when Dr. Huelsen, on the death of Jordan in 1887, 
undertook to complete the work, his task consisted in supplying a 
Tr€purffq<Tis of by far the greater part of the ancient city, and the 
present volume is the fruit of twenty years of study devoted either to 
this work or to others, such as the editing of vol. vi. of the Corpus 
Inscriptionum Latinarum, and the re-composition of the fragments of 
the Forma Urbis Romae 9 which were intimately associated with the sub¬ 
ject. During all that time excavation and discovery upon the one hand, 
and the examination of documents upon the other, have brought to light 
a multitude of data for the use of the topographer ; but it is safe to say 
that none, or scarcely any, of these have escaped the notice of Dr. Huelsen, 
whose accuracy, thoroughness, acumen, and sobriety of judgment it would 
be superfluous to praise. His work will be consulted in the first place by 
all who seek information upon doubtful points of topography; and only in 
rare cases will they feel much hesitation in accepting his solution of its 
problems. Among the subjects which Dr. Huelsen has illuminated with 
the searchlight of criticism, we may name more particularly the identifi¬ 
cation of the three temples in the Forum Holitorium (p. 507 ff.), the recon¬ 
struction of the Porticus Divorum and adjacent buildings in the Campus 
Martius (p. 564 ff.), and the orientation of the Theatrum Balbi and the 

1 M. Naville's biography of the qaeen in T. Davis's Tomb of Queen Hdtshopsitu 
shows the probable arrangement of events. 

* Jordan also described the Fornm Boariom, which is therefore excluded from 
the purview of this volume; but Dr. Huelsen has dealt fully with its topography in the 
Dissertazioni della Pontificia Aceademia di Archeologia , ser. ii. vol. 6 (1897), 
p. 231 ff. 
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adjoining portions (p. 519 ff.); he has, moreover, finally dispelled the 
legend of the ‘ Naumachia Augusti' in the Trastevere (p. 640 f., 652 ff.), 
and east grave donbt upon the identification of the Corinthian temple in 
Piazza di Pietra with that of Neptune, proposing instead to recognise 
therein the Hadrianeum (p. 608 ff.) 

As a whole, therefore, the book is beyond praise ; and it remains to 
note the few cases in which Dr. Huelsen's conclusions seem to invite 
criticism. It is difficult to follow him in his belief that Trajan and 
Hadrian resided, not on the Palatine, but in their private palaces. On 
p. 98, note 129, we read :— 

The existence of the privata Traiani in the thirteenth, and the privata 
Hadriani in the twelfth region, confirms the conclusion drawn from the silence 
of the literary authorities and the remains. 

Now, in the first place, the argument from silence is far from con¬ 
clusive in such a matter, nor does it in fact apply to the case of Hadrian, 
who certainly added to the buildings at the south-east comer of the 
Palatine ; and the privata Hadriani, which (as Dr. Huelsen himself says 
on p. 187) was the palace inhabited by Hadrian before his adoption, was 
afterwards assigned by him to Marcus Aurelius (on his adoption by 
Antoninus) as an official residence. Again, Dr. Huelsen seems to be unduly 
sceptical as to the existence of horti Liciniani , the property of the 
emperor Gallienus, on the Esquiline, and the identification of the so- 
called Temple of Minerva Medica as one of the buildings on the site. 
The use of the term Palatium Licinianum in the Acts of St. Bibiana and 
the Passion of SS. Faustus and Pigmenius, carries considerable weight; 
it is hypercritical to object that a colossal statue of Gallienus as the Sun- 
god, if it was in summo Esquiliarum monte , should be placed near the 
railway station [as a matter of fact, Dr. Huelsen himself (p. 868) describes 
the spot known as ad Spem veterem as being * near the highest point of 
the Esquiline ’]; and the architectural details of the *Temple of 
Minerva Medica’ show that it was built about the middle of the 
third century, and received additions about half a century later. Once 
more, the existence of a tomb of the Julii in the Campus Martius (p. 572, 
note 36) seems doubtful. The burial of Julia in the Campus is clearly 
represented as an exceptional honour by Livy, Plutarch, and Cassius Dio, 
and it is therefore hardly possible that the irarp^ov pvqfuiov in which 
the dictator's ashes were laid was in that region ; that a funeral pyre was 
erected beside Julia’s grave proves nothing; and finally, it is in the highest 
degree unlikely that the mausoleum of Augustus should have been 
popularly known as tumulus Iuliorum 5 at the risk of confusion with 
the older monument 

The book shows a few, but only a few traces of lack of care in 
revision. P. 299, note 37, aedes Vectilianae should be read for aedcs 
Vectiliana . On p. 887 we read that the barracks of the cohortes urbanae in 
the seventh region were built after the dismantling of the castra prae- 
toria by Constantine, but on p. 452 we are told that they were the 
work of Aurelian. The date of the erection of the Arcus novus in the 
Via Lata is given on p. 469 as 4 perhaps 808,’ on p. 505 as the year 801. 

* Tac. Atm. xvi. 6. 
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On p. 520, 1. 12, we should read 4 Galderari * for 4 Caccabari.’ In the 
quotation from the Remedium Amoris on p. 415, illic must be read for 
ibi. On p. 581 the inscription on the portico of the Pantheon is given 
without the letters L.f. On p. 682,1.11, for linken Ufer read rachten 
Ufer. It is scarcely correct to describe churches in or near the Piazza 
Madama as * between S. Eustachio and the Pantheon’ (p. 591). 
Omissions are very rare ; but one expects to find a notice of the library 
in the Pantheon mentioned in Oxyrhynchus Papyri , iii. 412, and of the 
references in the Eistoria Augusta to the templum Gentis Flaviae on the 
Quirinal under the form Gentes Flaviae (Claud . 8,6; Tyr . trig. 88,6). Mis¬ 
prints are somewhat frequent, e.g. pegmenta for pegmata , p. 17; imitato 
for imitata , p. 188 ; Liviae for Livia , p. 816; 4 Malghera ’ for * Marghera,’ 
p. 892 ; ‘Helbig, Museen, 1, 2 ’ for * Helbig, Museen I 2 ,* p. 466; ‘ 1878 * 
for 1 1878,’ p. 619; 4 Friedlander Sittengeschichte 6 s * (for 8 6 ),p. 628 ; and 
many others, but not as a rule of a nature to confuse the reader. 

H. Stuart Jones. 

Roman Economic Conditions to the Close of the Republic. By Edmund 

Henry Oliver, M. A., Ph.D. (Toronto: University Library. 1907.) 

In his preface Dr. Oliver says: 4 Students who disagree with the con¬ 
clusions which have been deduced will be grateful, I believe, that there 
has been thus collated the material from which conclusions may be 
drawn.’ This sufficiently modest remark brings out, though it is far 
from doing full justice to, one exceedingly valuable feature of the book. 
It would be difficult to praise too highly the reasoned and systematic 
manner in which Dr. Oliver has presented the evidence as to the general 
economic conditions of Borne during the last centuries of the Republic, 
the rules of agriculture in vogue, and the growth and methods of Roman 
industries, trade, and commerce. On the other hand, his deductions 
from the evidence are not marked by characteristics of an equally high 
order, though it is only fair to say that his views are, on the whole, those 
which still hold the field. Their nature will appear from the following 
typical sentence (p. 79): 

The economic result of the great increase in the number of slaves is 
important. Slave cultivation discredited farming for all free men; slave 
competition impoverished and crushed out of existence the smaller husband- 
men, the sinews of the Roman state. 

This is the current view ; it may be suggested that the time has come to 
reconsider its correctness. I can here only indicate some of the weak 
places in the argument. 

In the first place, I cannot but think that the value of the small 
farmer, in the Roman or any other state, has been and is habitually 
exaggerated. Ancient and modem writers draw pictures of his moral 
worth which are devoid of any solid foundation in fact; but even if they 
were true, the case in his favour would be by no means proved. Man 
does not live by bread alone ; states do not become great by their small 
farmers, however moral. Dr. Oliver's own pages afford ample evidence 
that the rise of Rome to the position of mistress of Italy and ruler of 
the world was in direct proportion to the decay of the small farmer. 
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Again, it is regularly stated that his decay was accompanied by a decline 
in the population. The evidence for this statement consists of references 
to the census rolls, and the declarations of orators and historians. Of 
these the value of the census rolls has been satisfactorily destroyed, 
e.g. by the late Dr. A. H. J. Greenidge, whose death is one of the greatest 
losses that the study of Roman history has ever had to lament (History 
of Rome , p. 60). That the statements of agrarian agitators and his¬ 
torians writing with a purpose should be seriously considered as credible 
evidence is a procedure which, despite its frequency, is not worth 
criticism. The oomplaints made about increasing celibacy have often 
been adduced; but* they also prove nothing. They were addressed to 
the upper classes, and their abstention from matrimony, even if it had 
been, as it was not, accompanied by abstention from procreation, would 
not appreciably affect the population. Equally worthless are the argu¬ 
ments and assumptions made with regard to the effect of slavery. We are 
told at one time that the increase in the number of slaves destroyed the 
small farmer, because the rich landowners would not employ him. This 
is a manifest confusion between farmer and farm-labourer, who are in 
no sense identical, either socially or politically or economically. At 
another time we* hear that slavery destroyed the small farmer because 
he could not compete with his rich neighbour owing to the cheapness of 
slaves. Here the confusion is between large farmer and small farmer, 
who again are totally distinct beings ; and, apart from that, since slaves 
were undoubtedly very cheap to buy and support, why did the small 
farmer not buy a few and breed more ? Another cause assigned for the 
phenomenon under discussion is the importation of foreign com. If 
possible, more fallacies are urged in connexion with this line of argument 
than the other; but I must reserve discussion of this point for another 
occasion. W. A. Goligher. 

Ecclestae Occidentalis Monumenta Iuris Antiquissima. Edidit Cuth- 

bertus Hamilton Turner. Tomi secundi pars prior. (Oxford: 

Clarendon Press. 1907.) 

Mr. Turner has for the present postponed the publication of the third 
and last fasciculus of his first volume of the Latin version of the Greek 
canons, in which he has told us that we shall find much that is interesting 
and new. In lieu of it he has given the versions of the canons of 
Ancyra and Neocaesarea, and we cannot wonder that he is glad to issue 
matter which has been for ten years in type. Meanwhile we must console 
ourselves for delay by the thought that it is the desire for perfection that 
induces Mr. Turner to withhold his information about the council of 
825. Perfection, indeed, is a word which can be used without insincerity 
of Mr. Turner’s work. It is so complete, so carefully and perspicuously 
arranged, that on the technical side no improvement can be suggested; 
and though our burden would be terrible if collation on such a scale 
became general, we cannot but welcome his wealth of variants, often 
grammatically or historically interesting. For the text of these canons 
Mr. Turner depends in the main on the same authorities as for the 
Nieene, yet his task has been somewhat simpler. Instead of eight he 
has only distinguished six versions, which he prints in parallel columns. 

VOL. xxm.—NO. LXXXIX. I 
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One of these versions, though he has found it in manuscripts of Gotha, 
the Vatican, and Milan, has not been previously printed; and he has also 
been fortunate in discovering an unedited epitome of another version. 
The Latin does not add much to our knowledge of the text of the canons, 
but a comparison of the language of the different versions would be well 
rewarded; for instance, dominicum for a church building (the Irish 
domnach) is confined to Gallican texts. Grabatalis is a new and 
picturesque equivalent for clinicus, in the sense of one baptised on a 
sick bed; we must hope that these canons will not be neglected by those 
who are working for the Thesaurus Linguae Latinae . Students of 
ecclesiastical terms will be pleased to note such synonyms as adloqvi 
populum , tractare, sermonem facere ad populum in different versions. 
Mr. Turner has never shown more learning than in his own annotations, 
and especially in one on the words bigamus and digamus . Ecclesiastical 
Latin, now that so much new light is being thrown upon it, while old 
lights, such as the African origin of Commodian, are being exposed as 
fallacious, is indeed a subject that well rewards careful inquiry. But 
Mr. Turner’s own theme is the matter of the canons and their history, 
concerning which he holds out the promise that in due time he will 
instruct us. In regard to their compilation we are fairly well informed, 
though the literature is somewhat antiquated. But there is ample scope 
not only for research but for historical imagination in regard to their 
contents. In great measure they are certainly case law, and we can often 
detect the circumstances of the particular case which was discussed and 
decided. But a student who lives, as Mr. Turner does, in the period will 
certainly have a surer eye than a casual reader of the canons; and lie 
may be able to trace the process by which these pronouncements came to 
be regarded as universally applicable, and surrounded with a halo which 
their intrinsic value does not always deserve. E. W. Watson. 

Genseric; La ConqvAte Vandale en Afrique et la Destruction de VEmpire 
d*Occident. Par F. Mabtroye. (Paris : Hachette. 1907.) 

In this book M. Martroye, whose previous work, L'Occident d VEpoque 
byzantine , I noticed in vol. xix. p. 888 of this review, after introductory 
matter in which the Donatist schism is treated at some length, gives us 
what practically amounts to a history of the western empire and the 
Vandal kingdom from 428 to 477. The volume is written in an inter¬ 
esting way; many special points, especially in matters of chronology, are 
discussed with some ability; and the chapter on the organisation of the 
conquest is good and clear:,but after Dr. Ludwig Schmidt’s monograph 
on the Vandals 1 the book was hardly needed, and the author, though he 
gives a long list of ancient and modern authorities, is very much behind 
tiie times both in his method of citation and in his treatment of matters 
of controversy. Thus be still cites not only Agathias, Procopius, and 
Theophanes, but even the fragments of Priscus and Malcbus (published as 
long ago as 1851 in Muller's Fragmenta Historicorum Graecorum) from 
the Bonn edition; and of the fragments of John of Antioch he seems to 
be wholly ignorant, for at p. 148 n. 1 be infers the constrained marriage of 
Honoria from Priscus, whereas John states it definitely with the husband's 
1 See ante y voi. xvii. p. 542. 
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name, and in the long note on the date of Zeno’s expulsion (p. 258) he 
makes no mention of the faet that John places it on January 9, 475. 
The Notitia Dignitatum is also cited from Booking’s edition instead of 
from Seeck’s, and the Constitutiones Sirmmdi from the text of Haenel 
instead of from that of Mommsen. Again, though he has read Free¬ 
man's article, Aetius and Boniface , he relates the stories of the intrigues 
of Aetius and of the relations between Valentinian and Maximus without 
any hint that their truth has ever been disputed. Similarly he accepts 
without misgiving Eudoxia's invitation to the Vandals ; but on the other 
hand he refuses to believe the story of Honoria’s invitation to Attila, 
which rests on the authority of the contemporary Priscus. When he 
introduces Gundibad merely as the nephew of Ricimer (p, 245), it is hard 
to say whether he rejects the identification with the Burgundian king or 
is ignorant of it; if the former, the fact should have been stated. The 
theory that the promotion of Ricimer from the rank of magister militum to 
that of patrician was a rise in dignity at the expense of his real power is 
ingenious, but is surely untenable. It is not easy to see how it was pos¬ 
sible for Leo to inflict such a rebuff upon him, and it is clear from the 
way in which Majorian refers to Ricimer in his address to the Senate 
that he held a position which was rather more than that of a subject. 
From the case of Felix in 429 it is likely that one of the two magistri 
militum was always a patrician and in consequence of the weakness of 
the emperors acted as a kind of regent of the empire. The chronological 
argument at p. 144 n. 2 is somewhat inconclusive : the fact thatCarpilio 
was a hostage with Attila before 448 does not show that he was not sent 
on an embassy to him afterwards; indeed it would be an excellent reason 
for choosing him as an ambassador. 

As in his previous work, M. Martroye takes his authorities too 
literally, especially in the matter of speeches, of which there is a con¬ 
spicuous example in his narrative of the embassy of Epiphanius (p. 229), 
while the repetition, even with a caution, of the wild hagiological legend 
of Julia (p. 864) is almost childish. He also still persists in the error 
noted in my former review of calling Eudocia by her mother’s name of 
Eudoxia. Again, it is certain from the coins that Romulus Augustulus 
bore the personal name of Augustus, and was not, as M. Martroye seems 
to think, called Augustulus in mockery of his imperial title. At p. 251, 
a* 8,1.14 * Oresfe ’ is a slip of the pen for ‘ Nepos,’ but of the date 616 
ftt p. 866 n. 1 I do not know what to make. At p. 177 1. 9 the sense 
of a sentence is completely altered by the wrong insertion of a comma. 
An historical work of this length should not be published without an 
todex. E. W. Brooks. 

Ear$a- Vardhana, Empereur et Podte de VInde Septentrionale (606- 

648 a.d.) Par Maurice L. Ettinghausen. (Louvain: Istas. 
1906.) 

The first half of the seventh century a.d. is distinguished in the history 
of ancient and medieval India by its abundance of historical or quasi- 
bistorical documents. The central figure in this period is King Harsa- 
Vardhana, who, originally a prince of Thanesar, in the Ambala district 
of the Punjab, won by his prowess an empire which may be said to have 
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extended over the whole of northern India. The sources which are 
available for the history of Harsa and of his times are chiefly (1) the 
Sanskrit prose romance of Bana, the Harsa-carita , or ‘ Story of Harsa,’ a 
panegyric in which it is not always easy to select the grains of historical 
fact from the heaps of fulsome eulogy or pure romance; (2) the Sanskrit 
inscriptions on stone or copper-plate which record the glories of Harsa’s 
reign; and (8), most trustworthy of all, the careful notes of the t observant 
Chinese Buddhist pilgrim—the ‘Pausanias of India,’ as Max Muller has 
called him—Hiouen Tsang (Yuan Chuang), who visited nearly every part 
of India during Harsa’s reign. To these may be added works which are 
confessedly unhistorical in character—the three Sanskrit dramas Nag a- 
nanda , PriyadarUka , and Ratnavali , and the poems which are attributed 
to Harsa himself, and the other literary productions, dramatic, romantic, 
or poetical, of a period which marks the beginning of what may be 
called the silver age of Sanskrit classical literature. 

M. Ettinghausen’s object in the present monograph, which was sub¬ 
mitted as a thesis for the doctorate of the University of Paris, has been 
to summarise the results obtained by the scholars who have explored 
those various sources, and, by grouping them together around the figure 
of Harsa, to present as complete a picture as is possible of this epoch; 
He has carried out his design with great thoroughness. In his four 
main chapters he gives an admirable account of the political, religious, 
literary, and social history of India during this period; while in four 
appendices he discusses some subjects of more restricted interest, such as 
the inscriptions, the visit of Hiouen Tsang to Harsa’s court, the poems 
and verses attributed to Harsa, and the epoch established by him to mark 
the beginning of his reign in 606 a.d. M. Ettinghausen modestly dis¬ 
claims any pretension to pose as an original investigator, 'but he is 
certainly entitled to great credit for having made an excellent rdsumd of * 
information which was previously only to be found widely scattered in 
books and periodicals; and, as he has conscientiously given all his 
references, he has also supplied a most useful and acceptable guide to 
the study of the original authorities. E. J. Rapson. 

Le Droit de Propridtd des Latques sur les Eglises et le Patronage Laique 
au Moyen Age . Par Paul Thomas. (Paris: Leroux. 1907.) 

This volume in the 1 Sciences Religieuses ’ series of the Bibliothdque 
de VEcole des Hautes Etudes is a very full and careful study from one 
point of view of the problem of lay patronage. M. Paul Thomas is well 
read in canon law and in the recent literature of the subject, and has 
collected his instances from a wide range in France and Southern 
Germany, buf not from England or Italy. He ends the story with 
Alexander III, by whom the law of patronage was put into its permanent 
shape, and starts with the Theodosian code and the councils of that age. 
He might have gone a step further back, and cited St. Cyprian’s 
55th epistle, where a Christian landowner is mentioned as screening 
from persecution the inquilini et coloni of his estate, for whom we may 
reasonably suppose that he provided a priest and a chapel. In fact 
M. Thomas confines his inquiry to the case of churches founded on 
private estates by the munificence of their owners, and assumes, in 
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accordance with abundant evidence, that an arbitrary gift was their 
normal origin. But there is evidence of another tenor, which he does 
not take into account. There is a curious uniformity about the extent 
of glebe land attached to an English benefice. Where the history has 
not been confused by the exchange of tithe for glebe, or in earlier times 
by appropriation, it usually amounts to two yardlands, and was so assessed 
in all parts of England. The same was the case in Saxony, when Charles 
the Great settled the maintenance of the dergy in that newly converted 
country. Perhaps, since Willebad of Bremen was an Englishman, this 
was the adoption of the English custom ; but how did it arise in England ? 
There must have been some uniform cause to produce a uniform effect. 
Private endowments would have varied indefinitely, nor would they have 
brought the glebe into its regular relation to the common-field system, 
a relation often emphasised by the curious burden of providing a bull 
and a boar for the service of the villagers’ stock. Whatever the origin 
of the institution—can it be of pagan descent, and the rector of Good- 
manham be the holder of Coifi’s glebe ?—it appears to be methodical, 
and to connect the local priesthood rather with the village community 
than with its lord ; and this falls in with some very early evidence and 
some continuous practice of the election of priest by people, and of his 
being of their own class, and even of their own number. We should 
have expected that M. Thomas, who cites evidence to this effect, would 
connect it with the actual possession of specific benefices in the regions 
of which he treats. But he confines himself to showing how the lords 
claimed full property in the churches and their endowment, without 
raising the question whether this might not be an encroachment, and to 
giving instances of their claim to possess and convey even the strictly 
spiritual sources of revenue, though in their case the encroachment was 
so obvious that it must suggest a similar aggression in the case of» rights 
to land. He states also the counter-claims of the church both to pre¬ 
sentation and to full ownership, and traces them down to the compromise 
of Alexander III, in which dominium was finally replaced by patronage 
with a power of sale. The story is told with all the brightness which 
we expect from the best French historians, and, apart from the general 
consideration that has been mentioned (which the writer perhaps regards 
as lying outside his province), it leaves nothing to be desired, save that 
the Latin were more correctly printed. E. W. Watson. 

A History of Modem Liberty . By James Mackinnon, Ph.D. Vol. L 
‘ Introduction ’ (Origins—The Middle Ages). Vol. H. ‘ The Age of the 
Information.’ (London: Longmans. 1906.) 

Thebe are many excellent features and interesting chapters in 
Dr. Maokinnon’s volumes; he is always in touch with original authori¬ 
ties, although at times they have possibly been read rather than critically 
used. As a rule too he follows the best modern guides, although it is 
difficult to be equally thorough all over so wide a field; but the selec¬ 
tion of topics and the relative space allotted to them seems a little 
arbitrary: the author takes us, as indeed it is hard to avoid doing, 
where he is* himself most at home rather than where the subject should 
take him ; in spite of the apology made in the preface we must think 
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Scotland receives too much consideration, and the same might be said of 
medieval France, although chapter viii. in vol. ii. (‘ Political Thought in 
France as influenced by the Struggle for Religious Liberty ’) might have 
been even longer than it is. Many of these chapters, taken singly, are 
not only interesting but fresh, especially those on France and Scotland, 
but proper proportions are not always kept. The discussion of the Tell 
legend, for instance (vol. i. ch. x.), is not essential, and might be 
shortened or made more conclusive; the Netherlands (vol. i. ch. xi. and 
vol. ii. ch. x., xi.) are well and fully treated, but on the scale employed 
Charles the Bold should certainly have received more space. Generally 
speaking, it may be said that the relations of the chapters, however 
adequate each chapter is in itself, are not sufficiently clear, and the result 
is a number of essays bearing more or less upon the subject of liberty 
rather than a sustained history of liberty in itself. The main theme is 
sometimes lost sight of in the abundance of the details brought forward. 

In a work which covers so much ground there is room for some 
difference of opinion between the writer and his critics. In vol. i. 
ch. i. the description of the disappearance of the small holder seems 
too sweeping, at any rate for the earlier middle ages: the process of 
disappearance was hastened by the social changes due to the beginning 
of the age of the Reformation. And again the judgment (i. 83) 
that * there was in truth little scope for individuality under the feudal 
regime except within the narrow limits of the privileged class,' is put too 
broadly. The middle ages certainly preferred the society or corporation 
to the individual, but the variety of individual characters and their 
diversified development is a striking feature of the times, and it is 
illustrated not only by the great scholastics, who did not as a rule 
belong to the privileged classes, but also by the leaders of monastic move- 
ment^and by writers such as Rolle of Hampole. When the feudal ages 
die away, and the modern world begins, we are confronted by a much 
greater sameness of character and by a lower level of individual ex¬ 
cellence, or possibly of peculiarity, a general change which England 
displays particularly well. * We look in vain,' says Dr. Mackinnon, 4 in 
the middle ages, alongside the political and social emancipation move¬ 
ment, for any evidence of a similarly large movement in favour of spiritual 
emancipation—the emancipation of the intellect and the conscience ’ 
(ii. 8). It would be very easy to combat the view here expressed, and to 
argue with much illustration that the Reformation, considered along with 
the counter-Reformation, did not advance, but, in some ways, retarded 
religious and intellectual liberty in both the opposed religious camps. 
Theological thought and intellectual speculation were really freer in the 
fourteenth century than they were in the sixteenth either among Roman 
Catholics or protestants, and when progressive thought began again it went 
back to medieval speculations for its materials. The debt of the seventeenth- 
century political and theological thinkers to those of the middle ages is 
much greater than common estimation would make it, and the historian 
of modern liberty has to search much more into the systems of medieval 
scholastics and the conclusions of the conciliar age than into the new 
departures—which were often not so new as they seemed to be—of 
Reformation thinkers. Nor should it be forgotten that it was largely 
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the work of the middle ages to keep, rather than to create; and the 
historian of liberty has to observe that with the age of the Reformation 
and its accomplishments, religious and social, the process was not all 
gain; something was lost even if something had been won. All this is 
too little recognised in the work before us, which would have gained also 
by a clearer statement of its object and a more systematic treatment. 

To pass to a few other points, Dr. Mackinnon does not sufficiently 
bring out in vol. i. ch. ix. (on Hus) the bases of the movement in the 
realist philosophy prevalent at Prague and in the national reaction 
against German civilisation. It is also, perhaps, worth noticing that 
the true significance of Swiss history lies in Swiss freedom being due to 
causes common everywhere in the middle ages and not due to any 
chance anticipation of modem thought. For a parallel we must go, not to 
the United States or modern England, but to the leagues of German 
cities, to the growth of liberty inside medieval manors and in medieval 
communes. In chapter xiv. it is impossible to agree with the assertion 
that‘ the Lollards were not political or social reformers ’ (taking reform 
in the sense of change), or with the description of Wyclif as, like Luther, 
denouncing the peasants for their insurrection. Wyclif s sympathy with 
them was expressed most warmly, and indeed unwisely, while the Lollards 
in the next generation gave evidence of much social discontent. When 
we come to chapter xvii.—summing up the relations of medieval 
thought to liberty—there is much left unsaid that should be said, and 
generally the summing up seems a little inconclusive. Liberty, as the 
writer says in the preface, is the free development of man, subject, of 
course, to necessary limitations. The subject would thus fall into two 
divisions, the liberty of thought and human action in itself, and the 
furthering or the retarding of such liberty by the social, political, and 
ecclesiastical organisation. The influence of these last factors is indirect 
and often temporary, or at least not continuous : the real continuity lies 
in the uninterrupted history of thought, and it is in the treatment of this 
more than in the treatment of the indirect factors that the author falls 
somewhat short. For our own part we feel that such a result is inevitable 
if modern thought and practice be taken as a close approximation to the 
ideal instead of as a mere stage in a continuous growth: it is possible to 
be insular in time as well as in geography. In vol. ii. it is incorrect to 
state that Lutheranism discarded confession 1 root and branch ’ (p. 45), 
and while due account is hardly taken of Luther’s real feeling of loyalty 
to the emperor, on the other hand he is allowed more importance 
as a theologian than he deserves: ' it is Melanchthon who deserves 
that credit. Justice is however done to Zwingli, who so often suffers 
by being subordinated to Luther; but even greater stress should 
be laid upon -the influence of the Genevan view of the state than is here 
done. The importance of the English universities in the Reformation 
movement in England is properly recognised, but Cambridge cannot 
nlfl-im the tomb of St. Frideswide or that of Peter Martyr’s wife, although 
it did invent the curious defence for ill-treatment of skeletons as not 
being 1 blood-thirsty.’ 

A few misprints may be noted. In vol. i. p. 237, last line, read 
* 98 ’ for * 89 ; 9 in vol. ii. pp. 8 and 19, ‘ Haur£au ’ for ‘ Hureau; ’ 
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p. 104, * Rotten ’ for ‘ Kotten ; * p. 824, ‘ Hunt ’ for 1 Hurst/ In vol. i. 
p. 188 the English translation of Lechler’s Wiclif, by Lorimer, might 
be mentioned. J. P. Whitney. 

Catalogue des Actes d* Henri I* 7 ', Roi de France . Par Fr£d£ric Scehn^e. 

(* Biblioth&que de l’Eeole des Hautes Etudes/ CLXI e Fascicule.) 

(Paris: Champion.. 1907.) 

M. S<ehn£b has here continued the studies of which he published a first 
instalment in the Positions des Theses of the Ecole des Chartes for 1891. 
His work is admirably thorough, giving lists of all the known copies of 
documents even in cases where the original exists and has been consulted. 
It is not his fault that the harvest turns out to be small. The catalogue 
contains only 125 notices, some of which refer to lost documents; 
and while in some curious details it corroborates or supplements the 
narratives of the chroniclers the amount of new information which 
it affords is small. It is interesting to compare this catalogue with 
that of Angevin documents recently published by M. Halphen. 1 
Since there exist a certain number of charters to which both Henry I 
and Geoffrey Martel are parties the two collections overlap. It is 
difficult, upon examining the points of contact, to avoid the conclusion 
that M. Scehn6e in his relatively narrow field of inquiry shows greater 
thoroughness than his colleague. No. 70 in the collection of M. Halphen 
corresponds to no. 71 in the present work. M. Soehn6e has unearthed 
the original, while M. Halphen merely cites a copy ; and in his analysis 
M. Halphen omits to notice that the grant is confirmed by Henry I and 
Thibault of Blois. M. Halphen furthermore adopts without explanation 
the date conjecturally assigned by Mabille; but M. Soehnee discusses 
and rejects this date. There are, in the collection of M. Soehnde, 
analyses of four documents (nos. 98, 106, 107, 115) which have a bearing 
upon Angevin history but are not catalogued by Mi Halphen. Finally, 
if we compare no. Ill in the catalogue of M. Halphen with no. 91 in that 
of M. Scelin£e it is at once apparent that we are dealing with one and the 
same document. But M. Scehn6e calls attention to its most interesting 
feature, the mention of a Frankish form of manumission : the so-called 
royal form, in which the chief ceremony is that of knocking a coin out of 
the freedman’s hand. It must not be supposed that the student can 
afford to rely exclusively upon the catalogue of M. Soehnee. Careful 
though he is he sometimes omits to notice a fact of first-rate importance. 
In the case of the document last cited he ignores the attestation of 
Geoffrey Martel; and similarly in no. 81 he does not tell us that Robert 
of Burgundy here appears as one of the king’s assessors in a plaid royal* 
So little is known about the relations of the great feudatories with the 
early Capets that these attestations have a real value for historians. 
It is indeed a matter for regret that the editors of French catalogues 
should make a point of omitting lists of witnesses even when they are 
describing unpublished materials. 

We naturally turn to such a catalogue for fresh light on Norman 
history. But the results of the search are disappointing. It is sugges- 

1 Le Comte d'Anjou au XI e Steele, pp. 237 ff. 
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tive that we discover meetings between Henry and the count of Anjou 
in the years preceding the battles of Arques and Varaville (nos. 91, 98, 
107). On the first occasion the count comes to Orleans ; on the second 
the king goes to Angers ‘ on the business of the kingdom.’ Three other 
charters are dated at the siege of Thimert (nos. 114, 115, 116). We 
notice that, while M. Halphen gives the year as 1059-60, M. Scehn^e 
prefers 1058-9. Another document (no. 88) y which falls within the 
years 1082-5, is of some interest as throwing light upon the fief of 
Belleme. Here Ivo of BellSme acknowledges that he holds the cell of 
Sainte Gauburge in Belleme as a fief from the king. This should be 
compared with no. 176 in the catalogue of M. Halphen, where Hugh of 
Boce, in granting away the church of St. Martin at Belleme, acknow¬ 
ledges as his suzerains the bishop of S6ez, the count of Anjou, and 
Eudes the brother of Henry I, but makes no mention of the duke of 
Normandy. Presumably the bishop of S6ez is here merely invited to 
confirm in his character of diocesan. That being so, we have two clear 
cases in which lands lying within the fief of Belleme are regarded as 
independent of Normandy. It is interesting to note that a spurious 
charter, noticed by M. Halphen, 2 makes William of Belleme exempt his 
foundation of St. Leonard from the jurisdiction of the ordinary with the 
consent of King Robert and the bishop of S6ez. Here Belleme appears 
as a fief held immediately from the crown. The date of the forgery 
must be early, Bince the quarrel to which it relates was settled about 
1127; 3 and the document may therefore be treated as of some authority 
for the position held by William. By the year 1079 Belleme was held 
immediately from the duke of Normandy. 4 H. W. C. Davis. 

Recherches historiques et topographiques sur les Compagnons de Guil¬ 
laume le Conquirant. Par Etienne Dupont. (St. Servan: 

Privately printed. 1907.) 

This is the first part of a work intended to cover the whole region from 
which William’s followers were drawn. It deals with the Norman 
department of La Manche, five departments of Brittany, and four of 
Poitou, together with Artois, the Boulonnais, and Belgium (Flanders). 
M. Dupont very properly insists on the need of geographical accuracy in 
determining the localities from which came the conquerors of England. 
It is, no doubt, in this direction that French scholars can render us the 
most service by utilising local knowledge of place-names, ruins, and 
earthworks. Unfortunately, in spite of the author’s critical remarks on 
those who have preceded him in this field, and whose errors he under¬ 
takes to correct, his own methods are prehistoric. For William’s 
followers he uses, in addition to Domesday, the * Listes,’ which cover the 
discredited Battle Abbey Roll and the modem scientifically compiled 
list of M. Leopold Delisle. As an amazing instance of confusion we may 
cite from the introduction this passage: — 

Le recit de la bataille d’Hastings, dans le Roman de Rou de Wace (vers 
7849 & 8885) pent 6tre considere comme la plus ancienne liste des combattants 

* Op. cit. p. 340. 

* Bound, Calendar of Documents , France , p. 430. 4 Ibid. p. 429. 
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& Hastings. Ce rdle est depos^ an Bristish (sic) Museum [MS. Begis 4 C., xi, fo. 
246]. II a appartenu au monast^re de l’abbaye de la Bataille, ofi les religieux 
conservaicnt le r6le des Normands, qui avaient suivi en Angleterre le due de 
Normandie. Leland le publia dans son premier volume de Collectanea . 

The list of Normans in the Roman (of which the manuscript cited is a 
copy) has, of course, nothing to do with the Battle Abbey Roll. On 
Domesday and its related records the author is no less confused. He 
explains to his readers that the 1 Liber de Wintonia,’ in the Addv- 
tamenta volume, includes not only the two twelfth-century surveys of 
Winchester, but the Boldon Book as well; and he cites in one place the 
‘ Exon. Domesday ’ for a Suffolk entry. He also uses the Winchester 
surveys as evidence for the Conqueror’s companions, as if they were of 
William’s time. % 

It'is not therefore surprising -to find that his authorities are out of 
date, or that Ingulf jostles ‘Wilkes’ and Gervase of Tilbury at the 
outset. One would like to be able to say that M. Dupont has done better 
than such predecessors in his field as Le Hericher and Lechaud6 d’Anisy, 
but this would not be saying much, and would even be open to question. 
Le H6richer, who wrote on the Avranchin, held that the Arundels came 
from La Br^houliere, in Subligny, and Uaient meme avant la Conquite 
en Angleterre , oH ils avaient leur chdteau du temps du roi Edouard : 

‘ Castrum Harundcl T.R.E. reddebat de quodam molino xl sol. 9 He 
also mistook St. James of Galicia for St. James-sur-Beuvron. M. Dupont 
repeats both errors, and his errata , which correct the latter, introduce a 
fresh confusion between Mortain and Mortagne, and the fresh error that the 
canons of Coutances held lands in Dorset T.R.E. He accepts Lechaud6 
d’Anisy’s erroneous views on Alan of Brittany ; he makes the usual con¬ 
fusion between Quesnay and Cahagnes; and he is not yet aware that 
the house of Reviers did not descend from Baldwin of Meules, or that of 
Montfiquet from Robert Gernon, or the latter. from the house of 
Boulogne. Le Luot, we may add, should neither suggest ‘ W. Lovet * 
nor ‘ Luith,* an English nun. ' J. H. Round. 

The Domesday Inquest. (‘ The Antiquary’s Books.*) By Adolphus 
Ballard. (London: Methuen. 1906.) 

The literature of Domesday Book is so extensive, scattered, and technical 
that a succinqt account of the great survey and of the various terms 
used therein will be warmly welcomed by local historians. Mr. Ballard, 
who had already won recognition as a serious student of Domesday, has 
accomplished a difficult task on the whole very successfully. He supplies 
us with a readable and well digested vade mecum to the % survey, based 
upon a wide first-hand knowledge of it, as well as of the modern 
literature of the subject. So vast however is the . mass of detail to be 
mastered that a busy professional man could hardly be expected to attain 
perfect accuracy. A few of these errors may be noted for correction in 
a second edition. The description of Ralph Mortimer’s holdings at 
Mawley, 4 Lei ’ and ‘ Fech,’ on p. 51, comes from the Shropshire Domes¬ 
day, not from that of Herefordshire, and the manor in which these estates 
had been incorporated was Cleobury (Mortimer), not ‘ Claybury.’ It is 
quite a mistake to assert, as is done on p. 39, that in the western 
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counties Domesday never makes any statement as to the number of 
teamlands. The assumption (p. 61) that the interchange of ‘ manor * 
and 4 hundred ’ in the district * between Kibble and Mersey ’ was due to 
Koger of Poitou is unproved and unlikely; nor were Preston and 
Furness the only parts of the later North Lancashire surveyed with 
Yorkshire (p. 78). Again, it was to Nottinghamshire, not to Northampton¬ 
shire, that Rutland was attached (ibid.) Mr. Ballard seems unaware 
(p. 71) that Isaac Taylor’s view that the wapentake in certain districts 
was composed of three hundreds is demonstrably untrue in the case of 
Lincolnshire. The explanation of Dorsaeta as * settlers on the Dor* is 
an unfortunate piece of etymology. The assumption of a definite policy 
on the part of the Conqueror of scattering the estates given to his 
followers is adhered to (p. 98), despite the evidence as to the transference 
of Anglo-Saxon estates en bloc mentioned on the next page. StabilUio 
is incorrectly described as the service of making a deer hay; it was really 
the duty of helping to form a cordon round a wood to bring the deer 
.past the hunters. Some points, e.g. the prevalence of the ore of 16d., 
might have been treated much more adequately. An allusion to Ingulf 
and statements that the Conqueror gave the Mercian earldom to 
Waltheof and created a new earldom of Durham in favour of the bishop 
seem to point to limitations in the author’s general knowledge of the 
history of the period. 

In regard to some of the most difficult Domesday problems Mr. 
Ballard has solutions of his own to offer. They are always interesting, 
even when on examination they do not carry conviction. We cannot say 
that his conclusion that 4 a “ manor ” in pre-Conquest times was an 
estate possessing a hall and demesne, and containing inhabitants of the 
villain class,’ while the only features that post-Conquest 1 manors ’ had 
in common were tenure by a single lord and a separate valuation, com¬ 
mends itself to us. That the commissioners should have had one defini¬ 
tion for a 4 manor * in 1066 and another for a 1 manor * in 1086 seems 
very improbable; and in any case the Domesday evidence for the state 
of things at the former date is too scanty to justify Mr. Ballard’s sweeping 
conclusion. 

More attractive at first sight is his new interpretation of 4 soke ’ and 
4 sokeman.’ It is developed so fully and is so revolution ary-that we shall 
be excused for discussing it at some length. Mr. Ballard takes ‘ soke ’ 
to mean not 1 jurisdiction,’ as is usually assumed, but 4 service,’ the former 
idea being conveyed only by the fuller phrase 4 sake and soke.* The 
4 sokeman * of pre-Conquest times is explained as a man who owed 
services, including ‘boon-work,’ to some magnate, and who was precluded 
from selling his land without license or 4 commending ’ himself to any 
other lord. He is contrasted with the liber homo , or freeholder. Both 
were free in personal status, but the liber homo held his land freely; 
he could sell it and commend himself to any lord he chose, even though 
the king had granted his 4 soke ’ or services to a magnate. It is admitted 
that in Domesday this sharp distinction can only be found in the survey 
of the eastern counties. A large proportion of the 4 sokemen * of Cam¬ 
bridgeshire and other east-midland shires held thpir land as freely as the 
Uberi homines of East Anglia, while the liberi homines of the southern 
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counties included men who had no freedom of sale or commendation. 
This difficulty is surmounted by assuming that the similarity of the 
services, whether rendered to the king or to the magnates, led to in¬ 
difference in the use of the terms. Liber homo Mr. Ballard takes 
to represent the ‘ gafolsgelder,’ and * sokeman ’ the ‘ geneat ’ of the 
Rectitudines Singularum Personarum. The ‘ radmans * of the west 
he equates with the ‘ sokemen,’ strictly so called, of the eastern counties. 

The theory obtains some support from the evidence connecting ‘ soke * 
with service, and from the fact that services were the prominent feature 
in the later socage tenure, it being a moot question whether suit of court 
was a necessary part of the duties of socagers. It does not seem to us 
however that all the difficulties in the way of its acceptance have been 
fully weighed. Taking the facts as presented by Mr. Ballard himself, 
a close examination will show that they cannot all be worked into his 
theory as it stands. It is strange, to begin with, fhat the Cambridge¬ 
shire jurors should have entirely ignored the technical difference 
between liberi homines and sokemen when their attention was specially* 
drawn to it in the writ addressed to them which is preserved in the 
Liber Eliensis . Nor does even Little Domesday completely bear out 
the hypothesis before us. Mr. Ballard, it should be premised, seems 
at one point to regard the fuller term * sake and soke ’ as meaning 
jurisdiction only, with no reference to services (pp. 77, 188), and at 
another as comprising both jurisdiction and services (p. 164). But 
let us suppose the latter to be his more deliberate judgment. Now 
at Bisley, in Suffolk, the Domesday description of which is quoted in 
full (p. 112) as that of a typical East Anglian manor, St. Edmund had 
sake and soke and commendation and all custom over the seven soke¬ 
men, who could not give or sell their land without the license of the 
abbot. The single liber homo could give and sell his land, but his sake 
and soke and commendation remained to the saint. But if this freeholder 
owed services to as well as stood under the jurisdiction of the abbey, the 
mere question of soke can have had nothing to do with the difference in 
his position as regards the disposal of his land. It is true that else¬ 
where (p. 108) Mr. Ballard is forced to concede that the freeholder whose 
soke was granted by the crown to a subject remained a freeholder, from 
which it would follow that only those who took sokeland from a magnate 
or church were in the strict sense sokemen. It is impossible however 
to reconcile this conclusion with the explanation offered on p. 121 of the 
existence of two sokemen of Ingelric at Belchamp (Essex) who had 
formerly been freeholders—that ‘the services which these freeholders 
used to render to the king were now rendered to Ingelric, and they there¬ 
fore became his sokemen.’ 

It is hardly necessary to point out how strained is the other interpre¬ 
tation of ‘ sake and soke,’ according to which it meant only jurisdiction, 
if ‘ soke ’ is rightly conceived to connote service. We are driven to ask 
ourselves whether any real opposition between the fuller and the shorter 
expression is intended in Domesday. Mr. Ballard himself practically 
admits (p. 84) that the latter is often used as an equivalent to the former. 
There are two cases hQwever where he sees a clear distinction drawn 
between them. One is the absence of Earl Tostig's name from the 
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list of holders of sake and soke in Yorkshire T.R.E., though he is 
entered as the pre-Conquest owner of Wallesgrif, to which pertained 
the soke of twenty-one lands occupied by 108 sokemen. But may 
not this omission be due to the fact that Tostig, owing to his banishment, 
was not actually in possession in 1066 ? The case of Elpethorp, where 
there were six carucates for geld, six under soke, and six with sake and soke, 
is more difficult to get over. On the other hand we cannot see that the 
distinction is emphasised by the passage adduced from the Essex 
Domesday as distinguishing between soke and forfeitures. The reverse 
will appear on confronting it with a parallel case from Kent. 


Essex. 

And of all this soke St. Ouen 
has 2 parts and the king the third, 
and always 2 parts of the for¬ 
feitures. 


Kent. 

To this manor (Wye) pertain 
the sake and soke of 22 hundreds 
and all the forfeitures which justly 
belong to the king. 


In the light of this Kentish passage, again, we do not feel so certain as 
Mr. Ballard that the soke of nineteen hundreds annexed to seven royal 
manors in Oxfordshire was 1 the provisions and services rendered by the 
sokemen within these hundreds.’ Lastly compare with the case of the 
Risley freeholder such a common Cambridgeshire entry as the following : 

‘ The abbot of Ramsey had the soke of a man who could sell and had 
commended himself to Earl Waltheof.’ Is it not more than probable that 
soke in the one case and sake and soke in the other have exactly the 
same meaning ? It will be noticed that the Cambridgeshire man was not 
only free to sell his land, but to commend himself to a lord other than the 
holder of his soke. Mr. Ballard, following Mr. Round, regards such 
liberty of commendation as involving freedom of sale. The converse, at 
all events, was not true if the commendation of the Risley freeholder who 
could sell really remained to the saint. And if all liberty of commenda¬ 
tion implied power to sell we should at once have a serious objection to 
take to the generalisation that, with inconsiderable exceptions attributed 
to lapsus calami , no sokemen in East Anglia had this power of sale. 
For in 1066 there were 119 sokemen at Bergholt whose soke belonged to 
Harold, but who, save four, were all commended to other lords. 

Another conclusion here advanced with which we cannot wholly agree 
is that ( a large proportion of the inhabitants of England in 1066 were 
extramanorial. They were in possession of ancient freeholders and did 
not derive their land from the grant of any lord.’ It is based upon a 
table showing the number of freeholders in sixteen hundreds taken from 
eleven counties, with the hidage of their holdings and the total hidage of 
the hundred. They certainly in many cases held a considerable propor¬ 
tion of the hidage of the hundred, but, if we may judge by the Shropshire 
and Cheshire hundreds adduced, they were lords of manors themselves. 
Nor did forty-eight liberi homines in the Shropshire hundred of Condover, 
or the forty-five in the Cheshire hundred of Dudestan, form ( a large pro¬ 
portion ’ of the total population of those areas. It may be true that they 
had not derived their lands from the grant of a subject, but it does not 
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follow that these were ancient freeholds, since they may have been recent 
royal grants by book. 

As Mr. Ballard sees in the sokeman of Domesday Book the 4 geneat * 
of the Rectitudines , he identifies the villanus of the former with the 
latter’s 4 gebur,* despite the equation 4 burs ’= coliberti , which is found in 
certain passages of Domesday. This identification would present the 
villein as one who not only did 4 week work ’ on his lord’s demesne, but 
was provided by him with his oxen and other outfit. It is true that the 
author is induced by the evidence of the Burton Ch&rtulary and the 
Latin version of the Anglo-Saxon laws to qualify his theory so far as to 
concede that in counties where no freeholders or sokemen are recorded 
the commissioners must have lumped 4 geneats ’ and 4 geburs ’ under the 
single head of villani . It would be interesting to learn whether, even 
in the districts where, according to Mr. Ballard, the villeins all repre¬ 
sented Old English 4 geburs,’ the post-Domesday villein was generally 
equipped with stock by his lord. There are one or two passages in 
Domesday, as well as the etymology of the name, and the fact that the writ 
to the Cambridgeshire jurors speaks only of cotarii, which support the 
further identification of the large class of bordarii in the survey with the 
cotsetles, or cottagers, of the Rectitudines. But Mr. Ballard quite over¬ 
looks one great distinction between the cotsetle and the bordar. While 
4 the former had no oxen provided for him, and escaped all liability to 
plough,’ the mass of the bordarii in Domesday Book had oxen. The 
separate enumeration in some counties of a class of cotarii would perhaps 
suggest that the commissioners had not found the economic stratification 
of the population quite so simple as the writ, and, we may add, the 
Rectitudines , presupposed. It is clear that there existed a large class 
of tenants, whatever their origin, who, while having a smaller holding 
than the average villein tenement, were not mere cottagers in the nar¬ 
rowest sense. It is well to remember, in fact, that even if the Rectitudines 
can be regarded as containing an exhaustive classification of the population 
in the early part of the eleventh century there had been causes at work 
since it was drawn up, and, above all, the dislocations consequent on the 
Norman Conquest, which are likely to have brought about a much more 
complicated state of things. James Tait. 

Innocent III: La PapauU et VEmpire. Innocent III: La Question 

d y Orient. Par Achille Luohaire. (Paris : Hacihette. 1906, 1907.) 

Innocent Ill’s Italian policy, and the part which he played in the 
Albigensian crusade, have already been discussed in two previous volumes : 
in the two before us we turn to the larger and more crucial questions 
of his relations to the two empires of west and east. Of these the one 
which deals with the eastern question is the more satisfactory; the 
subject has stimulated the author, and he has relaxed something of his 
severe austerity in approaching the magic east. The volume which deals 
with the relations of the papacy to the western empire seems, on the 
other hand, to carry the caution of scientific history to an excess where 
it becomes dry and jejune, and it suffers from being based so closely on 
original documents that the spirit and individuality of the author himself 
are seldom allowed to appear. Yet whatever its defects it would be utterly 
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unlike the rest of ; M. Luchaire’s work (to which the reviewer would like to 
express his great indebtedness for many years past), if it were not sound, 
convincing, and thorough, within the limits of its author’s purpose. One 
may, indeed, notice one or two slips or omissions. On p. 5 M. Luchaire 
spems to quote Widukind, the contemporary of Otto I, as an authority 
for the view of the empire entertained in Germany during the twelfth 
oentury. At the end of chapter iv. he faite to explain the reasons which 
animated Otto IV in taking the decisive step of attacking Sicily in 1210. 
Various suggestions have been made to account for this step. Some have 
seen in it an example of the influence upon Otto of the Hohenstaufen 
ministeriales , who had crossed over to his side after the murder of Philip 
of Swabia, and had instilled into him the old Hohenstaufen policy of 
unifying Italy under German rule. 1 Others, again, regard the invasion 
of Sicily as due to the influence of England upon Otto : admiring English 
organisation as he did (he sought, as M. Luchaire shows, p. 198, to follow 
English financial models in his German policy), he was anxious to acquire 
in Sicily a kingdom which was organised on a very similar plan. 2 Some 
notice of these explanations might perhaps have been expected from 
M. Luchaire; but otherwise his treatment of Otto IV is one of the best 
things in the volume. He brings out the secularist and non-clerical 
aspect of Otto’s policy in the beginning of his reign (pp. 28-29, 77); 
he explains how his secularist leanings (perhaps, one may suggest, 
imbibed at the court of Henry II) necessarily involved the final struggle 
vith Innocent (p. 190). The whole treatment of the many mutations of 
Innocent’s policy towards the empire between 1198 and 1216 is also 
excellent; it is impartial and yet sympathetic, and it evinces, in spite of 
the author’s own theory of the province of the historian, 3 an insight into 
the mind and motives of the pope. One only wishes that M. Luchaire 
had permitted himself, at the end of his volume, to gather up in a final 
summary the threads and clues which he has accumulated in its course, 
and to give in a few pages the results of his studies. 4 

The volume which deals with the eastern question cannot be read 
by any scholar without interest and profit. The diversion of the fourth 
cnuade is one of the most vexed questions of medieval history, and one 
looks forward with anticipation to M. Luchaire’s solution; while the 
establishment of the Latin empire of the east is one of the most curious 
phenomena which history presents. The first of these subjects is handled 

1 Cf. Jastrow and Winter, Geschichte der Hohenstaufen, ii. 194; Es kann kein 
Zmfel *ein, da ** der EntschMisz zu dieser entscheidenden politischen Wendung von 
Ottomter dem Einflusz der stauflpchen Ministerialitdt gefaszt warden ist. The whole 
treatment of this period by Dr. Winter is an excellent contrast with that of 

Luchaire; the German scholar indulges in interpretation almost to excess. 

* CL H. Erabbo, Die Besetzung des deutschen Bistilmer unter Kaiser Friedrich II., 
p. 25 (following Scheffer-Boiohorst). 

1 'Mais comment l’histoire pr£tendrait-elle sonder les coears et p4n6trer les inten¬ 
tions? Avant tout son rdle est d'enregistrer les faits et de laisser parler les docu¬ 
ments * (p. 82). Sorely history without psychology has no root, and history without 
ounlitj no fruit 

* One misses particularly some account of the exact theory of the relations of 
empire and papacy which underlay Innocent’s action, and of the motives which 
miniated that theory. M. Luchaire quotes isolated passages from his bulls, but he 
never tries to oombine them into a synthetic whole. 
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by M. Lucbaire with almost an excess of caution ; but one gathers that 
Venice, in his opinion, did not betray Christianity in 1202, and that Philip 
of Swabia was the real author, so far as any one man was, of the great 
irapu c/focris to Constantinople. Venise n'a pas agi, lors de la quatri&me 
croisade , autrement que pendant tout le cours du sticle qui la pr&ctda $t 
de celui qui la suivit. Le crime de tise-chrMientd dtait commun d tons 
les riverains de la mer inUrieure. Venice is thus exculpated to a great 
extent; but the responsibility is not definitely saddled on the shoulders 
of Philip of Swabia, because the date of the arrival of the young Alexius 
at his court cannot be finally decided, and we cannot therefore be sure 
whether Boniface of Montferrat, when he went to Germany in the winter 
of 1201-1202, ever saw Alexius or discussed the question of his restora¬ 
tion to the throne of Constantinople. But M. Luchaire is inclined, on 
the evidence of the Gesta Innocent ii, to believe that there was some 
Hohenstaufen plan, of which Boniface was cognisant, for the diversion of 
the crusade. It may be suggested that, in dealing with the problem, he 
would have done well to have gone back to the reign of Henry VI, and to 
have considered whether the designs of Henry on Constantinople and his 
projected crusade do not help to throw light on the policy of his brother 
Philip. But the handling of all the problems of the fourth crusade 
is none the less tactful and sympathetic; and we may hope that the 
pronouncement of so famous a scholar as M. Luchaire will finally dis¬ 
abuse English readers of the current idea that ‘ blind old Dandolo ’ 
(M. Luchaire subtly points out that, according to contemporary authori¬ 
ties, he was not blind, but only short-sighted, visu aliqualiter obtenebra - 
tits) was the diabolus ex machina of the fourth crusade. 

With the nature of the Latin settlement on the conquered soil of the 
Byzantine empire and the relations of the Greek church to the conquering 
Latins M. Luchaire deals fully so far as they concern Innocent, and 
they concerned him very largely; but perhaps the most interesting 
feature of the whole volume is his account of the policy of the con¬ 
quering Latin baronage towards the church, both Latin and Greek, 
within their dominions. From the first, he shows, the fourth crusade 
had been a lay enterprise: the barons had chosen their own leader 
and determined their own route, in spite of the pope; and the settle¬ 
ment in which the crusade resulted was marked by a lay ascendency 
and by something of a secularist policy. The old Greek church was 
disendowed in all its higher branches, and the new Latin clergy only 
received a bare contenementum for its support. The passing of new lands 
into mortmain was forbidden; the rights of the lay tribunals over the 
clergy and spiritual causes were vigorously asserted. In these anti-clerical 
barons of the east, crusaders by profession and yet secularists by policy, 
M. Luchaire detects a curious modernity, which may however be also 
noticed in the career of Frederick II. 

In point of detail, there is little or nothing in this last volume on 
which criticism can fasten. It is perhaps inexact, on p. 48, to speak of 
the kingdom of Armenia as created by Rome ; Leo was crowned king of 
Armenia by the Archbishop of Mainz, as representative not of the pope 
but of the emperor, Henry VI, to whom he had applied for his crown. 
Nor is it quite true to say, on p. 25, that the patriarch of Jertisalem had 
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been the rival of'the king, or that straggles between the two powers had 
been constant during the twelfth century. Since the time of the patriarch 
Stephen (1128-1180) the king and the patriarch had worked well together, 
and the patriarch had propped rather than undermined the throne of the 
king. These however are but small matters, and one can only end by 
congratulating M. Luchaire on a volume which will, if that be possible, 
add to his reputation. Ernest Barker. 

Liber Memorandorum Ecclesie de Bernewelle. Edited by J. W. Clark, 

M.A., D.Litt., with an Introduction by the late F. W. Maitland. 

(Cambridge: University Press. 1907.) 

The publication of this volume was suggested to Mr. J. W. Clark by the 
late Professor Maitland, and Maitland’s recommendation is amply 
justified. It is strange indeed that so interesting, important, and amusing 
a document should have lurked so long in manuscript, and all interested 
in medieval history will be cordially grateful to the editor for setting it 
out in print. It is of vital importance, of course, for the history of the 
house of Barnwell, and of special interest for the topography of the town 
of Cambridge. But it is far more than that. Maitland, in one of the 
last bits of work which he wrote before he left England for his final 
voyage to the Grand Canary, has pointed out with his accustomed 
lucidity and force the bearing of the treatise on legal history, and its 
unique character as containing numerous extracts of plea rolls, recording 
cases of interest to the canons of Barnwell, as well as giving a most useful 
lis^of dues to the sheriff of Cambridge and Huntingdon, and a rental of 
the lands and record of the tenants of the priory. Besides this the 
compiler, a canon of the house, who lived about the end of the thirteenth 
century, set down in his zeal all manner of ‘ Memoranda,’ things that 
men should do well to remember, which are neither legal nor technical. 
It is much to be regretted that Maitland did not deal with this element 
after the fashion in which he has written of the legal part. * Anecdotes 
told in an unusually colloquial kind of Latin ’ would have yielded 
abundant fruit for his special gifts. 

Mr. Clark has done his part as editor thoroughly and well. In a 
good introduction, which is all too brief and is perhaps a little too much 
limited to the local and topographical aspects of his text, he tells us the 
essential points we should know about the documents which he has 
published. He has clearly taken immense pains with text, notes, and index, 
and has done much to help readers to find their way about an ill-assorted 
and dateless mass of memoranda by a chronological summary of the 
principal events in the history of Barnwell priory, and by systematic 
references to the places in the text in which such events are spoken of. 

To the student of the late thirteenth century the Liber Memorandorum 
presents some importance as an addition to the contemporary sources of 
history. Neither a chronicle nor a cartulary, it contains in its disorderly 
way the elements of both, and in its former aspect is never so important 
as when the compiler is dealing with his own age. His attitude to the 
world, to the kings who delighted in overtaxing monks, to the rising 
university whose chancellor sought to bring the canons of Barnwell 
TOL. xxm.—NO. LXXXIX. K 
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under his jurisdiction, to the mendicants whose popularity in Cambridge 
dried up for a time the flow of offerings and gifts, to the new houses of 
religion that gradually clustered around the schools of Cambridge, is 
very curious and characteristic. All have come to plague the poor 
canons, but have to be endured somehow in a Christian spirit. On the 
whole it is remarkable how small a place the university occupies. So late 
as 1257, in accepting an obligation to And and pay for two chaplains to 
study theology and pray for the soul of the recently deceased bishop 
of Ely, William of Kilkenny, the canons prudently arrange for dispensing 
with the help of the chancellor in selecting the two students si contingat 
quod universitm Gantebrigie processu temporis dissipetur (p. 94). With 
a noble sense of the importance of his house, the canon who compiled 
the record gives us as the reason for the Statute of Winchester the 
accidental slaying of two merchants in a wood belonging to the prior of 
Barnwell. Some new details, trifling but vivid, attract our attention. 
We learn of Bishop Kirkby’s violence, bad temper, and sharp tongue, 
and that he swore freely, especially per p lag as Dei. We learn some 
fresh particulars about Chief Justice Weyland’s abjuration of the realm, 
and can glean an additional point in Edward I's itinerary by his recorded 
visit of two nights to Cambridge Castle. There are important notices as 
to how Henry IH bore himself at Cambridge during the last desperate 
struggle of the disinherited barons in the Isle of Ely, and how Cambridge 
in oonsequence was after a fashion fortified, as is well explained in 
Mr. Clark's introduction. But to go on recording the ways in which this 
volume lightens up details of the late thirteenth century would need 
a long paper. The records of Edward I’s reign are so seldom touched 
by a human element that we cannot be too grateful to Mr. Clark for 
setting before us this illuminating document. T. F. Tout. 

Peerage Law in England . By Francis Beaufort Palmer. 

(London: Stevens. 1907.) 

The aim of Mr. (now Sir Francis) Palmer’s work, which was planned 
and partly written twenty years ago, has been to produce a book of practical 
use. Claims of peerage are not frequent enough to create a large demand 
for such a book, and we owe therefore the more gratitude to anyone who 
expends the considerable time and labour which a study of the subject 
demands. A treatise on peerage law is divisible into two parts—first, 
the origin and definition of peerage, and secondly, the procedure in 
claims. The former of these divisions is the more important to students 
of history and of the British constitution; the latter is important to 
those only who conceive themselves entitled to be peers, and to their 
legal advisers. 

The general effect of a number of decisions of the House of Lords, 
considering claims referred to that house by the Sovereign, is to establish 
the year 1295 as the origin of peerage in the present meaning of the 
word, for the legal mind conceives peerage to be hereditary membership 
of Parliament. No legislative assembly, now called High Court of 
Parliament, consisting of hereditary members and persons elected by 
counties and boroughs, all summoned ad consulendum by a legitimate and 
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free sovereign, can be proved by such evidence as the house of lords 
admits to have existed before that year. If this conception of peerage be 
correct, it is obvious that the house of lords as a chamber of parliament 
is not older than the house of commons, and it would be well if en¬ 
nobled lawyers speaking for the house of lords in public assemblies 
would remember the effect of their own decisions. The historical and 
constitutional student differs therefore from the lawyer in limine , for he 
cannot ignore the fact that the history of England was made, and the 
evolution of a constitution begun, by earls and barons long before 1295. 
What then was an earl or a baron before 1295, and was either a peer in 
the sense of house of lords decisions ? Sir Francis Palmer does not 
appear to have a clear opinion on this question, which stands at the 
threshold of his enquiry if his object is historical knowledge; and if his 
object is pure law, the question is material to the consideration whether 
certain decisions have been sound. The author assumes that the law is 
what the house of lords decides, and consequently does not bring into 
sufficient prominence the fact that the decisions he quotes are not those of 
a court of law. Decisions in peerage claims have been contradictory, and 
can only be reconciled by very special pleading; and it must be confessed 
that in so far as these claims depend on accurate knowledge of the ancient 
law of England, the decisions have been given by men who, though of 
great intellect, have rarely had the time or inclination to study early 
records. We ourselves approach Sir Francis Palmer’s arguments with 
the belief that there existed long before 1295 persons who had a right to 
be consulted by the king, and that the house of lords at least, and pro¬ 
bably both houses of parliament, are evolved from that right. Sir Francis 
most think the same, for in a' valuable appendix of charters and patents 
hegives seventeen dated before 1295. 

The author would, we think, have improved his method if he had placed 
bis chapters on ‘Jurisdiction in Peerage Matters ’ (ch. ii) and ‘ Procedure 
in Claims ’ (ch. xx) together, either at the beginning or end of the work, 
and had more clearly defined the distinction between dignity and peerage. 
A petition for recognition of right to a dignity is of necessity addressed 
to the sovereign, a petition of peerage not necessarily. If, for example, 
one claims a dignity, right to which depends on proof of the extinction 
of nearer heirs, the petition is to the sovereign. But if one having 
undoubted and proved right to a dignity desires authority to exercise 
peerage rights attached to a dignity— i.e. to be placed on a roll of peers 
and called to vote—his petition ought, we think, to be addressed to the 
house of peers. Sir F. Palmer is perfectly*correct in his historical deduc¬ 
tion of practical jurisdiction, but in fact a petition to the sovereign can 
be referred, and in the seventeenth century was occasionally referred, to 
other judges. As however a decision of right to a dignity is not a final 
admission of all the claimant prays, and there remains the right to 
peerage—that is, in the modern meaning of the word, right to be a 
member or (in Scottish and Irish cases) to vote for members of a house— 
and as the most competent judges are usually peers, and as both right 
and privilege are more conveniently tried together, it has become the 
established practice to refer claims to such dignities as imply peerage 
to the house of lords. It is not correct to say that such referred claims 
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are sent to a committee. They are considered by a committee of the 
whole house sitting on questions of privilege. 

The present work relates to England, and only incidentally alludes 
to Scotland and Ireland. The author’s studies have evidently begun 
with a careful examination of the Reports of the house of lords on the 
dignity of a peer of the realm, and have proceeded by considering the 
numerous cases where the fundamental principles of those reports have 
been set aside. It must be said of those reports, written as they are by 
a man of great intellect in splendid English, that they purport to establish 
propositions some of which are unacceptable to historians, and if rigidly 
adhered to produce great injustice. For example, the masterly argument 
against the existence now of a peerage by tenure—well reproduced hy 
Sir F. Palmer—is greatly weakened in the opinion of a student of 
history by the evident anxiety of the author to raise doubt whether 
peerage by tenure ever existed. And if it be truly established that 
feudal peerage never existed in England, the equally certain fact is 
ignored that if a magnate lost his fief he would not have been sum¬ 
moned. This proposition goes to the root of the theory of abeyance— 
a theory which was evolved in the seventeenth century by the house of 
lords for the purpose of doing what was considered justice to individuals, 
while asserting the privilege of the order. The historical foundation for 
it is very slender, and it is quite as plausible to assert that peerage is 
essentially feudal, so that if, on the death of a peer, no one can assert 
his right of succession and demand livery, the dignity escheats to the 
king. The abeyance of baronies, supposed to be created by writ of 
summons, is now established as a rule of law, but it remains doubtful 
whether it applies to any other dignity. On a point like this Sir F. Palmer 
follows the text-books, but in some other subjects he aims much higher. 
When he refers to the 1 Cromartie case ' in relation to the possible abey¬ 
ance of earldoms, he forgets that there never was a ‘ Cromartie case; ’ but 
on the advice of an attorney-general and, we presume, of a lord chan¬ 
cellor, Queen Victoria acted as if abeyance applied to earldoms. Sir F. 
Palmer indicates his knowledge of the distinction, but only an expert 
would quite understand him. The Cromartie petition might indeed 
have opened a much larger question, which is, how far a dignity intended 
to attach to Scottish property ought to be governed by Soottish law, and 
in Scotland the doctrine of abeyance never existed. Sir F. Palmer speaks 
of the privilege of a peer to be tried for felony by peers, and omits to 
mention that it was established by the judges called to assist the house 
of lords in the Castlehaven case, reported in full in the State Trials , that 
there is no such privilege. If there were it could be waived. The Earl 
of Casdehaven, Lord Audley in England, had petitioned to be tried by 
a jury, and it was ruled that his petition could not be granted, for trial 
by a defendant's peers is not a privilege but a fundamental law in the 
constitution of England. 

No one, whatever his knowledge of peerage cases, can fail to find 
much valuable matter and many ingenious observations in Sir F. Palmer's 
deeply interesting work. If we venture to differ from him in respect 
of some facts, some* inferences, and some details of practice, we do so 
with deference. The cause of difference is that when considering where 
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pwwge law is to be found the author mainly suggests writers such as 
tod Collins, and law reports. He rarely mentions, if at all, printed 
tons of claimants and minutes of evidence. In some modem cases the 
(erroneously called judgments) of individual law lords have 
been privately printed in eztenso, and no condensed report can be of 
*9°^ falue. The questions considered by Sir F. Palmer are mainly 
iAow inspecting which the historian is entitled to be heard. The admis¬ 
sibility of evidence, particularly as to domicil and legitimacy, is not 
discussed, but in fact the discussion of these subjects in peerage cases 
is of vast importance to all lawyers. We owe it especially to the house 
of lords that the unreasonable belief that the presumption PcU&r est 
quern mptiae demonstrant cannot be rebutted has been greatly weakened, 
if not annihilated; for a series of oases—beginning with Banbury and 
ending with Powlett (the Gardner case is perhaps the most important)— 
have clearly established that the paternity of a child bom in wedlock is 
a fact respecting which any evidence may be tendered .which in the 
opinion of the court trying the question is admissible. Finally, the recent 
Norfolk claim looms too large in Sir F. Palmer’s view. For text-book 
purposes the Norfolk claim is of great importance, but as a guide to the 
student of history, to whom the author certainly means to appeal, it can 
be of little use. W. A. Lindsay. 

Bdles Gascons. Transcrits et publics par Charles B£mont. Tome IIL 
1290-1807. (Paris: Imprimerie Nationale. 1906.) 

M. B£mont may be warmly congratulated on having brought to a 
successful conclusion his monumental edition of the Gascon Bolls of the 
reign of Edward L It is in every respect a model of how an important 
series of records should be edited, and the excellent work of the leading 
French authority on English medieval history may well serve as a type 
to which editors of our national records on this side of the Channel should 
conform. The care shown in printing the text; the punctiliousness with 
which every earlier appearance of a document in print is noticed; the 
scholarship lavished in the identification of proper names, are as 
conspicuous in this as in the earlier instalments of M. B6mont’s work, 
already noticed in vol. xii. pp. 344-6, and vol. xvi. pp. 778-6 of this 
Beview. Added to all these are now an elaborate introduction and an 
exceedingly complete index dealing with the whole of the rolls of 
Edward's reign. 

The first section of the introduction is taken up with the description, 
paleography, and diplomatic of the Gascon Bolls, with which M. B6mont 
includes an examination of their chronology and an itinerary of Edward I 
during his French visits. As an example of the skill with which the 
editor corrects the very errors of his text, reference may be made to the 
conclusive proof on p. 565 of a false date given in the roll through the 
inadvertence of the scribe. An exceptionally useful portion of this 
section is the excellent itinerary, which will altogether supersede the im¬ 
perfect attempt in the same direction made by Mr. Henry Gough in 1900. 
The years covered are 1278 (after Edward’s departure from Paris) to 
1274, and 1286 to 1289. 

Next follows a second chapter on the English administration in 
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Gascony. Renouncing the attempt to deal completely with so great a 
subject, M. B6mont has set forth careful and authoritative lists of the 
seneschals of Gascony, which will take the place of those given in the 
Revue de Gascogne by the abb6 Tauzin. Elaborate biographies of the 
seneschals are added, especially in the case of those who have not received 
adequate notice in the Dictionary of National Biography or elsewhere. 
Especially valuable is that of Luke de Tany, of which one need only 
complain that he is called ‘ Thanney ’ on the ground that the place from 
which his house derived its name is the village of Thanney, in the Eure. 
But on this principle we should have to call Robert Bruce ‘ Robert de 
Brix * and similarly mutilate a whole series of familiar Norman baronial 
names. For English writers at least it is safer to adhere to conventional 
forms, and Latton-Tany, in Essex, helps us more in this respect than does 
the Norman village of Thanney. In the same way English tradition may 
make us prefer to speak of two other seneschals, whose lives are also 
admirably written in this volume, as Otho of Grandison and John of 
Grailly, though Grandson and Grilly, in the Savoyard lands to the north 
of the Lake of Geneva, were the places from which those survivors of the 
alien immigration under Edward’s father made their way to England and 
Gascony. It is a pity that M. Bemont speaks of these barons as * Swiss.* 
Centuries were still to elapse before the Vaud became in any sense a part 
of Switzerland. Even more useful to workers are the lists of minor officials 
which follow M. B6mont’s account of the seneschals of Gascony. These 
include lists of the seneschals of Saintonge, P6rigord, &c., Agenais, and 
Bigorre, and the constables of Bordeaux. Next comes a catalogue of bailee , 
pr&vdtts, bastides, castles, and chdtellenies within Edward’s dominions in 
the south-west. Of these it need only be remarked that the list of 
bastides includes forty-nine places as against twenty-nine given by M. 
Curie-Sembres in his Essai sur les Bastides . These details are completed 
by an excellent map of 4 English ’ Guyenne at the end of Edward I’s 
reign, in which however by some accident a few of the towns are not 
quite rightly placed. Thus Barsac is on the wrong bank of the Garonne, 
Vianne and Valence both on the wrong bank of the Balse, and Tarbes 
unnecessarily removed from its river, the Adour. 

The last chapter of the introduction gives an admirable and original 
account of the war between England and France waged in the years 
1298 to 1297, or at least of its origin and of the Gascon campaigns fought 
during its course. The contribution towards the analysis of the armies 
Edward sent to Gascony is a valuable supplement to Dr. J. E. Morris's 
work on the Edwardian armies, the conclusions of which it strengthens. 
That Edward so much as contemplated the despatch of 25,000 English 
archers to Bordeaux shows the seriousness of the effort he made. Only 
29,000 foot were summoned, Dr. Morris has shown us, for the Falkirk 
campaign. Though it is very unlikely the force of 25,000 archers was 
ever despatched, Edward’s action in summoning so vast a host for over-sea 
service somewhat enlarges our conception of the size of his armies, and 
amply explains the resistance of the earls of Hereford and Norfolk to his 
policy. A few very trifling corrections of details may be suggested. 
Hemingburgh should not be described as a canon of Gisbume, a place in 
Ribblesdale, but of Gisborougb, in Cleveland (p. cxxv.) Knighton was not 
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a 1 monk ’ but a canon of Leicester (ibid.) Le gouvemeur vieillard centen- 
adre Jean Oiffard (p. cxlviii) looks as if M. B6mont had been misled by 
Pauli's quaint Oiffard , ein Grets von hundert Jahren. The phrase in 
Hemingburgh describes the governor of Podensac as miles quidam 
cenienarius (ii. 50). But surely centenarius means, in Vegetius’s phrase, 
those quos antiqui centuriones vocabant, centum videlicet militibus 
praefecti. It is more likely that Oiffard was the captain of a hundred 
soldiers than that he was a hundred years old. On p. cl. the figures do 
not come out quite rightly. By wrongly telling us that each of the counties 
of Surrey, Sussex, Kent, Essex, Hertford, Middlesex, and London were to 
famish 4,000 men, M. B6mont piles up an army of 28,000 when the 
documents only speak of 12,000 being summoned. Really Surrey and 
Sussex were asked for 4,000 between them, Kent for 4,000 by itself, and 
another 4,000 were summoned from Essex, Hertford, Middlesex, and 
Liondon, all taken together. It is no wonder that for such great efforts 
Edward should have incurred obligations of over 860,0002., and that in 
the year of Bannockburn his treasurers should have claims against the 
exchequer for 60,0002. more than they had received. The theory that 
makes Edward II the victim of his father’s over-ambitious policy is not 
quite destitute of foundation. 

A special feature of M. B6mont’s work is the extraordinary skill and 
success with which he has throughout identified the most obscure place- 
names of Gascony. In this volume a large number of the entries, notably 
the letters of protection and attorney for the soldiers going to Gascony, 
are primarily of English interest. Yet the editor has been as careful in 
identifying the English place-names involved as in dealing with those of 
his own country. His success on the whole has been very great, as, for 
example, in showing that the ‘ Cokefeld ’ of p. 155 and elsewhere is 
Cockfield, Suffolk, and not Ouckfield, Sussex. A fair number of omissions 
may be noted, and a few rectifications suggested. Thus ‘ King’s Lynn * 
(p. 96) was more properly Bishop’s Lynn in the fourteenth century; 
4 Sunninge * (p. 97) is of course Sonning, Berks (then in Wilts), and * Le 
Skyrmyshur' can be modernised as 4 Skrimsbire,’ or 4 Scrimgeour; ’ 
4 Mohon ’ (p. 99) is rather Mohun; 4 Tepsham * (p. 105) is Topsham, Devon; 
and 4 Clyvedon' (p. 119) is Clevedon, Somerset. 4 Comt6 de Shrewsbury * 
is not quite exact to the English eye; nor is 4 Cartmel, Liverpool ’ 
(p. 217). 4 Sadberghe ’ (p. 197) is more likely to be Sedbergh, Yorks, 
than 4 Sadberge, Durham.’ 4 Yoxhall ’ (p. 202) should be placed in Stafford¬ 
shire, not in 4 Suffolk.’ 4 Stertford ’ (p. 228) is more probably Bishop’s Stort- 
ford, Herts, than 4 Stretford, comte de Hereford.’ Sometimes the complexity 
of English place-names and the paucity of our family names prove a 
snare. For instance the 4 William le Butiller de Werington ’ of p. 118 is 
rashly identified with the William Butler who succeeded his brother 
Gavain in 1290. Yet reference to Roberts’s Calendarium Oenealogicum 
and to the new Calendar of Inquisitions , ii. 897, shows that this second 
Butler was one of the Butlers of Wem, Salop. The Butler in question is 
undoubtedly William Butler of Warrington, Lancashire, and M. B4mont’s 
identification of 4 Werington ' with 4 Werrington, Northants,’ cannot be 
sustained. 4 Gaerwarthlan ’ (pp. 218, 627) should be Carnwallon, and 
4 Kemess ’ (p. 697) Kemmes. A few additional corrections would doubtless 
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accrue from a longer examination; but it is wonderful, considering the 
minute local knowledge required for work of this sort, that M. B6mont 
should have gone astray so seldom and in such unimportant points. There 
is nothing in such trivial and easily corrected minutiae to detract from our 
gratitude to him in putting before us an English record of capital 
importance with such scholarly care and such wealth of illustration and 
elucidation. T. F. Tout. 

The Case of Sir John Fastolf\ and other Historical Studies . 

By David Wallace Duthie. (London: Smith, Elder & Co. 1907.) 

Mr. Wallace Duthie is rector of Caister, beside Great Yarmouth, 
where still exist the remains of a castle built by the renowned Sir John 
Fastolf in the time of Henry VI. Sir John's memory has been unhappily 
besmirched by faction and otherwise maltreated by posterity. Worst of 
all, it has been exposed to contempt and ridicule by no less an 
authority than Shakespeare, whose historical pictures have always 
something very real in them, even if it be but real national prejudice. 
We can well sympathise, therefore, with Mr. Duthie's gallant attempt to 
rescue the hero’s character from unmerited obloquy. It is an attempt all 
the more creditable because it does not seek to hide or extenuate actual 
failings. Sir John Fastolf ‘ had come to regard coin more than character. 

. . . With advancing years the love of money grew upon him.' He 
really had some statesmanlike ideas, besides being a famous soldier 
who had won high distinction in the wars against France, till an un¬ 
merited charge of cowardice at the battle of Patay, though it was 
quite disproved afterwards, helped popular prejudice to fasten upon 
him as one of those who caused the loss of France. On pp. 4, 5, 
Mr. Duthie shows the great military and diplomatic attainments 
of Sir John Fastolf, but apparently has allowed the printers to 
perpetrate a very strange distortion of a title in calling him * Baron 
of Gingingle in France' instead of ‘ Sillie-le* Guillem.’ We can well 
imagine how a man who had done such services was mortified after¬ 
wards when everything went wrong, as he believed, by neglect of his 
counsels, and being without natural heirs, amassed wealth and laid 
up endowments for the benefit of his soul; which endowments after 
his death were curiously dissipated. 

While Shakespeare allows the stigma of cowardice to remain on the 
historical character, he has also created the immortal Jack Falstaff in the 
play of ‘ Henry V ’ as if for the express purpose of making the witty 
knight a laughing-stock to posterity. Both characters are spelt ‘Fal- 
staffe ’ in the first folio; and this fact alone hardly allows us to endorse 
the assertion of Halliwell-Phillipps that ‘ there is not any ground for believ¬ 
ing that the characters of Fastolf and Falstaff have any connection with 
each other.’ There is, in truth, very little similarity between them; but 
there are a few points in common—Mr. Duthie finds no fewer than 
twelve—which are worth considering. Still, giving all their due weight 
to these, it is impossible to overlook the much stronger points of 
contrast. And there is one thing which really affords some key to the 
mystery, which Mr. Duthie apparently deliberately passes by. Halliwell- 
Phillipps surely has demonstrated that the character called Falstaff 
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in ‘Henry V' was originally named after Sir John Oldcastle, and 
that the puritans objected to one whom they regarded as a martyr 
being still treated, as he was even before Shakespeare's day, as a 
etage buffoon. Indeed, in the very first scene where Falstaff 
appears, the Prince calls him 1 my old lad of the castle'—not 4 my old 
fcnight of the castle,’ as Mr. Duthie quotes the expression—which, 
joined with other evidences, is a pretty plain reference to the name of 
OJdcastle. Shakespeare was induced to drop the name for the dramatis 
persona, bat he left this and other reminiscences of it in the play. And 
when the name of Oldcastle was left out, there was no other name found 
in history or tradition to suit the dramatist's purpose so well as that of 
Falstaff. That seems to be the story. 

The second of Mr. Duthie’s studies is on a cognate subject, ‘ The 
Misadventures of John Payn,’ in which perhaps the author takes a 
little too much for granted the strict historical accuracy of John Payn’s 
own account of them. The rest are on 4 The Chronicle of Salimbene,’ 

4 A Seventeenth Century Sunday,’ 4 Sermons and Samuel Pepys,* and 
4 Chateaubriand and his English Neighbours '—all very good reading. 
But a serious anachronism is suggested in one passage in the essay on 
Salimbene. At p. 121 it is said: 4 1258 was the year of the great 
plague.’ It was the year of a great plague, no doubt; but over the 
leaf it seems to be identified with that which was undoubtedly the great 
plague— 4 the Black Death,' as it is called—which carried off Petraroh’s 
Laura ninety years later. James Gairdner. 

The Coventry Leet Book , or Mayor's Register containing the Records of 
the City Court Leet or View of Frankpledge, A.D. 1420-1555, with 
Divers other Matters . Edited by Mary Dormer Harris. Part I. 
Early English Text Society. (London : Kegan Paul. 1907.) 

The importance for English municipal and institutional history of 
the set of records of which this volume presents a first instalment 
was sufficiently indicated by Miss Harris in her little book, Life in 
an Old English Town, which was published in 1898. Students of 
Dr. Cunningham’s general history, of Professor Gross’s Gild Merchant , 
or of Mrs. Green’s Town Life had already been made aware of the 
interesting leading cases furnished by Coventry in the matter of the 
development of religious and craft gilds, their relations with each other 
and with the municipal constitution. Miss Harris's book, though ex¬ 
tremely modest in its general scope, was based on a careful study of the 
records she is now engaged in editing, and proved a valuable contribu¬ 
tion to the history of a town which in the later middle ages ranked with 
Norwich as an industrial centre. Indeed, at a first glance the interest 
of the present publication might seem to suffer a little from the very 
skill with which all the salient points of the record have been seized and 
embodied in the earlier book. This however would be a superficial 
impression. Abundant material of many kinds remains for the his¬ 
torian, and its value has been enhanced by the pioneer work already 
accomplished. 

The contents of the Leet Book are of a miscellaneous character. 
Beades the ordinances of the Easter and Michaelmas leets (which, 
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though not so full, afford a parallel to the Bilrgersprachen of a North 
German town of this period), and a special proclamation of the mayor of 
1421 which covers with much greater completeness the whole ground of 
municipal regulation, there is the record of the annual elections of the 
mayor and other officials, and of the choice of special juries and mayors’ 
councils together with the details of the cases laid before them and 
the results of their deliberations. There are likewise the financial 
accounts of the mayors, chamberlains, and wardens, and details of the 
assessment of king’s loans and fifteenths on the inhabitants of various 
wards, and much other matter of an incidental character. The frequent 
assessment lists would well repay a careful comparative study. They 
would afford a solid basis for estimating the number of the popu¬ 
lation, its distribution into wards, the comparative wealth of the 
various trades and their respective influences on the municipal govern¬ 
ment. Apart from the intrinsic interest of such statistics they would 
have a still greater value as affording a firm leverage for the effective 
handling of the more elusive social and constitutional problems pre¬ 
sented by the formative period of municipal history. The number of 
these problems on which the Coventry records will throw light is con¬ 
siderable. There is first of all the fundamental question of the common 
lands of the borough, of which we hear a great deal in this volume, and 
are to hear more later in connexion with the struggle over the Lammas 
lands. How did the members of the Trinity Gild come to hold some of 
the common fields in severalty and to pay 10Z. on that behalf to the 
prior and the convent ?* Has this no connexion with the mysterious 
informal way in which the Trinity Gild worked the machinery of the 
constitution ? The answer is probably to be sought in the consideration 
of social forces and political expediencies rather than of strict legal rights. 
Or, again, there are the morphological problems suggested by the growth 
of the municipal constitution, the embodiment of the half-yearly court 
leet as a nucleus, the various forms adopted for the authoritative con¬ 
sultation of the burgesses on special occasions (the hall of the wards, 
the hall of worthy men, the mayor’s council, the forty-eight), and the 
transition to a permanent body of councillors. 

But there is no subject on which we get fuller or more welcome 
evidence than that of the craft gilds. The part played by the craft gilds 
varied very greatly in different English towns. In some there is no dear 
proof of their having existed. In many they were probably little more 
than organs of municipal administration. In a few notable cases they 
took an active if scarcely ever a dominant share in the formation of the 
constitution. The most vital period of this development at Coventry has 
not been reached in this first volume, which ends in 1451, but some data 
of fundamental importance are furnished. In 1450 the crafts were made 
the basis of military organisation, and the number of 4 jacks ’ to be pro¬ 
vided by the several crafts and by the individual members within each 
afford some indication of the rdative importance of the trades and of the 
quota which each contributed to the ruling class. The doth trade, for 
example, which accounts for one-third of the armour, presents a regular 
hierarchy of gild organisations, the lower members of which have had to 
struggle into existence against the will of the higher. Of the drapers 
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seven had been mayor, six had filled the office of bailiff, and four that of 
chamberlain or warden. The dyers had one ex-mayor, two ex-bailiffs, 
and four of the lower official rank. The weavers had one ex-bailiff and 
one ex-chamberlain. The gild of the tailors and shearmen and that of 
walkers had had apparently no share in the executive body. The drapers, 
who represented the larger forms of mercantile capital and to a great extent 
directed the government of the town, had not been able to suppress the 
organisation of the dyers, who were evidently the larger manufacturers; 
and the weavers, among whom there were two or three capitalist employers, 
were confronted, as we find from the Leet Book, by an organisation of 
their journeymen, which, though partly subordinated to their authority, 
was able to make terms for its members by an appeal to the mayor. We 
find the same economic tendencies producing similar social results among 
the ironworkers. The craft gilds, in short, represent a social development 
emerging from below whose power the municipal authorities are obliged 
to recognise even whilst they seek to regulate and control it. Such 
regulation was not confined to the supervision of industrial ordinances, 
bat extended to the direction of religious observances. The larger crafts 
had each their Corpus Christi pageant, and the smaller ones, while 
retaining a separate jurisdiction over their trades, were amalgamated for 
religious purposes. The request of the wiredrawers that they might be 
allowed to keep in repair the canopy over the high altar of St. Michael’s 
recalls one of the earliest documents in German gild history in which the 
weavers of Mainz receive certain religious and political privileges from 
the archbishop in return for undertaking the care of part of the church 
fabric. 

The Coventry Leet Book is likely to prove one of our richest sources 
for English gild history, and it is much to be hoped that the remaining 
volumes will not be long in appearing. The attention of the students of 
folk-lore as well as those of municipal history may be directed to the 
extremely interesting reference on p. 85 to riots on Midsummer Eve 
and St. Peter’s Night and the connexion therewith of watch in the wards. 
Stow’s description of the London watch affords an instructive parallel. 

George Unwin. 

Optu Epistolarum Des. Erasmi Roterodami denuo recognitum et auctum 

per P. S. Allen, M.A., e Coll. Corporis Christi. Tom. 1:1484-1514. 

Oxonii: in Typographeo Clarendoniano. 1906. 

The renewed interest in Erasmus has lately borne good fruit in England. 
Mr. Nichols’s volumes, interesting to the English reader through their 
translations, and to everybody through their discussions and notes, 
brought much continental research into convenient form. But besides 
doing that Mr. Nichols’s own contribution to the study of Erasmus made, 
in the critical direction, a marked advance upon previous English works. 
In his preface he expressed a wish that Mr. Allen should edit the letters, 
and now the first volume of the desired edition has appeared to show 
us that the wish was justified. It is difficult to speak too highly of the 
work before us: anyone who has studied the epistles of Erasmus will 
discern at once the diligent labours of Mr. Allen: the list of works 
referred to by abbreviations in his notes (pp. xviii-xxii) is full, and has 
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much bibliographical value, but their frequent use in the notes themselves 
is one of the best features of an admirable book. An illustration may 
be taken from the interesting name of Cornelius Gerard, well known to 
all lovers of Erasmus. It was easy to identify him with Cornelias 
Aurelius or Aurotinus (=von Gouda), although Le Clerc had distinguished 
the two. The further identification with Cornelius Lopsen (doubted by 
Bichter, Erasmus-Sttidien , p. 10 note) is here proved in an admirable 
discussion (p. 92, to be taken along with Appendix IV on dates): the 
information is full and concisely given. Reference may also be made 
to Mr. Nichols’s work (i. 56-8) where similar conclusions are stated. 
This treatment of the identity of Cornelius is typical of the whole work : 
everything is put just as is most useful and with apparent ease, but 
anyone who has tried to correct the mistakes of the invaluable Le 
Clerc will well understand that one or two lines of these notes must 
often represent the work of hours. Cornelius and his nephew William 
Herman have a special importance for students of Erasmus: for their 
correspondence with him brings oat clearly the fact that his theological 
position was taken up before he visited England, and was thus not due 
to his friendship with Colet. The results of that friendship have some¬ 
times been over-estimated in England as, for example, by Mr. Seebohm. 
Erasmus before he first made the acquaintance of Colet had already 
devoted himself to ‘ sound letters' and had become a disciple of St. Jerome, 
the favourite Father of the Brethren of the Common Life. Theology 
based upon learning, upon the study of the Scriptures and the Fathers, 
was his ideal: his tolerance, his dislike of the Lutheran squabbles, were 
easy deductions from that ideal as a first principle. But a grave although 
unintentional injustice is done him when he is described, sometimes as 
being turned to religion by Colet, sometimes as stepping back in fear 
from a theological resolution towards which he had continuously tended. 
The key to his theological position, to the secret of his life-work in 
theology, which ‘the Lutheran tragedy ’ seemed likely to make useless, 
is to be found in his love for St. Jerome. Cornelius (Ep. 22, p. 108, 
June 1489) had urged Erasmus to read the Epistles of this Father, and 
Erasmus here replies that he has already read them, and even copied 
them out. To this affection for St. Jerome he remained steadfast, and the 
parallel (in labours although not in disposition) between the master and 
the disciple is curiously exact. 

This first volume of Mr. Allen’s edition deals with the earlier life 
of Erasmus down to 1514 : the clue to the impulses that laid down the 
lines of the great scholar’s work is thus to be already found in it. It is 
possible for any reader now to study his life during these years with a 
full knowledge of his background and surroundings, and this study can 
only lead to one conclusion—that the reforming tendencies of Erasmus 
were a legitimate and natural result of the later middle ages : a period 
which really tended to an ‘ Erasmian ’ reformation, for which the works 
of Erasmus himself, its true product, naturally prepared. But that re¬ 
formation was checked and made all but impossible by the outbreak of the 
Lutheran movement. Some followers of Erasmus followed Luther, still 
more followed Zwingli; others recoiled from reform at all, and became 
more conservative than even Lee or Stunica: in any case the ideal of 
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Erasmus was made impossible. For some forty years after his death the 
great scholar was regarded with dislike ; by some he was held a pitiful 
coward, by others a dangerous guide: then, as something of the din and 
dust of controversy cleared away, much of his former influence was 
regained. Melanchthon turned more and more, especially after the 
boisterous voice of Luther was stilled by death, to the fountain at which 
he had drunk in youth, and the second generation of Jesuits, unlike the 
first, went back to the great scholar whose closing years had been 
embittered by the theologians of Louvain. This change of Jesuit policy 
(to which my attention was first drawn by the late Lord Acton) may be 
taken along with the significant readings of that sensitive barometer, the 
Index Expurgatorius (in which the treatment of his works varied greatly) 
to show the significance of Erasmus for historic theology. 

Erasmus was cosmopolitan both positively and negatively : positively 
because he belonged to the medieval brotherhood of letters which knew 
not nations; negatively because he belonged to the Netherlands, which 
had so little unity and such an unhappy history. And this cosmopolitan 
tendency makes him a fitting centre from which to study the course of 
the Reformation: it has become fashionable to suppose that if we wish for 
truth we must go to the ambassadors of the day, although ambassadors, 
even Venetian, made strange mistakes on such subjects as the income 
of Henry VIII, and although ambassadors more than anyone else had 
their own pet policies to commend to their courts. But it is much safer 
to go to Erasmus, whose insight is singularly clear, and who had literary 
connexions with the learned and intellectual public of every country. 

So many threads of interest converge towards that movable Centre, his 
study, that a beginner, who wishes to understand the Reformation, would 
do well to begin with the life of Erasmus. And with Mr. Allen as his 
guide he can tread both surely and easily, and also travel far. 

Incidentally he will come across many interesting problems, some 
connected with Erasmus himself, and these are well treated in the notes 
and appendices; some connected with the educational and literary methods 
of the day, studies of manuscripts, critical science (it is rather the spirit 
in which Erasmus worked than his actual results which we should 
admire), the relations between scholars, publishers, and public, for which 
the later connexions of Erasmus with Froben and Amerbach are most 
significant. There is much to be gathered, and something to be said, 
upon each of these. Then there are other problems, wider and yet 
more delicate still, such as the influence of Erasmus upon the English 
Reformation, and even here something more may be said. The old gibe 
about Erasmus at Oxford and Cambridge is familiar. It might be objected 
on the one hand that he really does not seem to have learnt much Oreek 
at Oxford, and on the other hand that he does not seem to have taught 
much Greek at Cambridge. The theological significance of his Oxford 
period has been already spoken of, but wider results followed his sojourn 
at Cambridge. In its earlier stages the English Reformation was/"~ 
purely academic, and the reader of Mr. Bass Mullinger’s History of tJKe 
University of Cambridge knows how the young Cambridge scholars, 
who sent a swarm of oolonists from their hive to Oxford, drew their 
inspiration from Erasmus. Cranmer on the one side, in the days when 
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he was, like others since his day, content with examining and getting 
married, before he trod the dizzy paths of place and politics; Tindale, 
on the other side, before his peevish isolation and the commercial 
speculators who financed him had driven his life underground: both 
these men owed much to Erasmus. And with these memories of what 
we owe to him, we must thank Mr. Allen for discharging so much of 
the debt of long ago. Some people approach the study of Erasmus with 
dislike, because he is credited, most justly, with humour and literary 
skill. His humour, which is absolutely modem, and which reminds one 
of Aeneas Sylvius, cannot be denied; it must simply be endured and 
enjoyed. His literary skill, to which the school of Mr. Froude objected 
as making him dangerously inaccurate and unfair, was partly personal, 
partly due to his position: that he sometimes and purposely mystified 
his readers is true, and some questions arising out of this characteristic— 
e.g. the Compendium Vitae —are well treated by Mr. Allen. That he was 
consciously unfair, that he was wilfully untruthful, ought not to be 
supposed. We must take him as he is, and if we do that, we cannot 
fail to do him and his age the justice they deserve but have not always 
had. It is now possible for a wider circle of readers, using Mr. Allen’s 
work, to know Erasmus. We must congratulate Mr. Allen on an 
altogether admirable instalment of what will be, when it is finished, 
a really great work, and we congratulate his university upon her son’s 
labour of real scholarship, inspired by a scholar’s enthusiasm and skill. 

J. P. Whitney. 

Etudes sur VHumanisme francais: Guillaume Bude , les origines , les 
debuts, les idees mattresses. Par Louis Delabuelle. (Paris: 
Champion. 1907.) 

Repertoire analytique et chronologique de la Correspondance de Guillaume 
Bude . Par Louis Delabuelle. (Toulouse: Privat. 1907.) 

In these two volumes M. Delaruelle, a former pupil of the Ecole de 
Borne, has made an important contribution to that history of French 
humanism which is still to be written. The life of Bud6— a first instal¬ 
ment only—is particularly welcome, for hitherto there has been no 
adequate account of him. This is no doubt partly due to the fact that 
his Latin writings, with their absence of method and cumbrous unattractive 
style, are far from easy reading, and that to master their contents is a 
work requiring great patience and acumen. It would be an agreeable 
task, with the help of M. Delaruelle’s guidance, to follow Bud6’s career 
step by step, but in this place a brief indication of the contents of his 
book must suffice. An excellent chapter on the beginnings of French 
humanism is followed by an account of Bud6’s life down to 1508, and by 
chapters on the Annotationes in Pandectas (1508), the De Asse (1515), 
and Le Recueil des Apophtegmes (1519). With regard to this last, 
M. Delaruelle has shown that a manuscript of the Arsenal Library is the 
original and only authentic form of Le livre de VInstitution du Prince , 
which an unscrupulous editor published in 1547, seven years after Bud5's 
deaths as Bud£’s genuine work. This, as we have it in the Arsenal 
manuscript, is merely a collection of apophthegms (taken, with a few 
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exceptions, from Plutarch) suitable for the instruction of a young prince, 
and preceded by a prologue addressed to Francis I, for whom the work 
was composed. It was owing to the king’s ignorance of Latin that Bud6 
condescended for once to write in French. 

The De Asse is a source of some importance for political history. 
It was published, it must be borne in mind, in March 1515—not in 
1514, as many writers, including the present one, have said, forgetting 
that the date in the imprint follows the old method of beginning the 
year—and it was written during the last year of the reign of Louis XII— 
the year after Novara and Guinegatte—when France was being heavily 
taxed to pay for a policy which had ended in complete failure. The 
cause of this failure Bud6 finds partly in the self-seeking ambition of 
Car dinal d’Amboise, who, like the Cardinal of Lorraine, fifty years later, 
was a candidate for the Papacy first, and a French statesman afterwards. 
He blames him also—he does not mention him by name, but his 
allusions are unmistakable—for his prodigality and nepotism. Yet he 
recognises that he was a man of large views and superior intelligence, 
and he adds that France deeply regretted his death (1510), for his 
successors were wholly incompetent. In the epilogue he paints with a 
vigorous brush the unhappy condition of his country—the weakness of 
the king, the greed of his favourites, and the misery of the people. Of 
the death of Louis he says: ‘ You would have thought from the appear¬ 
ance of men’s faces that the country had emerged from a long period of 
shame; in these days of mourning we seemed to be holding high festival.’ 
Such is Budd’s epitaph on ‘the father of his people.’ In short, he 
passes much the same verdict on his reign as its most recent historian, 
M. Lemonnier. It is a delusion to suppose that Louis’s wars cost 
his people nothing. As for the general policy which led to these 
wars Bud6 is evidently in agreement with that clear-headed observer 
Philippe de Commines, that it was tr&s diraisonnable. The view put 
forward about five-and-twenty years ago, by the Due de Chaulnes and 
supported by M. Delaborde and M. de Boislisle, that the invasion of Italy 
was ‘a necessity,’ finds no support in Bud6. Bather he agrees with 
the most recent writers on the period—Calmette, Mandrot, Bott, 
Lemonnier, Leathes—that it was from the beginning a political mistake. 
Bod6 has also a good deal to say on the condition of the church, and he 
is at one with the best observers of his day in thinking that the root of 
the evil was to be found in the worldliness, luxury, and non-residence of 
the bishops. The same view is expressed by Claude de Seyssel in his 
La Grande Monarchic de France, which, though not printed till 1519, 
was written during the first two months of the reign of Francis I. But 
I have said enough to show that, apart from its great importance for the 
history of French humanism, M. Delaruelle’s work is of considerable 
interest for the political student. 

In the second volume at the head of this notice M. Delaruelle has also 
done excellent service by arranging Budd’s letters in chronological order, 
&nd by giving a short analysis, accompanied by notes, of each letter. In 
fixing the year, which is frequently omitted in the printed editions, he 
has made good use of the Catalogue des Actes de Franqois I”, for Bud6, 
as one of the king’s secretaries, usually followed the court in its numerous 
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peregrinations. There is one date, however, which requires reconsidera¬ 
tion, that of Bud6’s letter to Etienne Dolet. I feel sure that if M. Delaruelle 
would look again at the letter of Jaoques Bording to Dolet which im¬ 
mediately precedes it in the Stephani Doleti orationes duae , &c., and 
which is evidently written at nearly the same time, he would recognise 
that the true date is not 1532, but 1534, and that Christie was perfectly 
right in making Dolet reside at Toulouse from 1532 to 1534. Two 
statements in Bording’s letter are quite decisive on this point—one that 
Noel B6dier had recently returned to Paris from his enforced exile, an 
event which took place in January 1534, and the other that Jean Cop— 
his real name was Nicolas—had been compelled to fly from the city in 
order to avoid imprisonment. Now this, as is well known, was in conse¬ 
quence of the Latin oration which Calvin had written for him, and which 
he had delivered as rector of the University on November 1, 1588. 
Bording also refers to Nizolius’s Commentaries on Cicero as being in 
the press, and they were not published till the year 1535. 

With regard to the dates of Bud6’s letters to Rabelais, that of the 
earlier one is fixed, as M. Delaruelle shows, by the presence of the court at 
Villeneuve in Burgundy in April 1521. In my recent book on Rabelais 
I have wrongly assigned this letter to 1522. But the date of the second 
letter should, I still think, be. 1524, and not 1523. Bud£ says that ‘the 
beginning of the excessive indignation of the opponents of Greek studies 
arose from the paraphrases of Erasmus/ and it was in January 1524 
that the faculty of theology at Paris began ‘ to deal particularly' with 
Erasmus’s paraphrase of St. Luke, which was published at Basle in 
August 1523. 1 The paraphrase of the Gospel of St. John, to which M. 
Delaruelle thinks Bud6 may be referring, was not published till March 
1523—that is, after the date (27 January 1523), to which he assigns the 
letter. Arthub Tilley. 


Luther und Luthertum in der ersten Entwickelung. Quellenmassig 
dargestellt von P. Heinrich Denifle, O.P. Vol. I. Part II. With 
‘ Quellenbelege: die abendlandischen Schriftausleger bis Luther fiber 
“ Iustitia Dei ” (Rom. i. 17) und “ Iustificatio.” ’ (Mainz: 
Kirohheim. 1904, 1905.) 

Luther Psychologic als Schliissel zur Luther-Leg ende: Denifles Unter - 
suchungen kritisch nachgeprilfL Von Albert Maria Weiss. 
(Mainz: Kirchheim. 1906.) 

It is impossible here adequately to discuss the great work of the late 
Father Denifle; for the questions with which it deals are almost exclu¬ 
sively theological, and to enter upon them at all seriously would take 
us far beyond the sphere of the English Historical Review . At the 
same time we may give some of the grounds for considering the work of 
the lamented author not indeed as final, but as epoch-making. For the 
future, no writer of any importance can ignore the position taken up by 
Denifle, and it is scarcely too much to say that he has put an end to 

1 L. Delisle, Notices et Extraits des Manuscrits de la BibliotlUque Nationals et 
autres BibliothSques , xxxvi. 384. 
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what may be termed the hagiological treatment of the subject. The real 
value of the book lies in its thorough sifting of sources. Of this the best 
instance is the supplement to the first volume, which is concerned with 
the interpretation of iustitia Dei in the first chapter of the Epistle to the 
Bomans. Denifle has examined the works of nearly seventy of Luther’s 
predecessors, and has triumphantly proved that the reformer was in 
the wrong in claiming entire originality for his view, although we think 
opinions may differ as to how far Luther meant by his interpretation 
what Denifle defines. In the course of this investigation he has brought 
to light much recondite and buried literature, and has altered many 
‘attributions.’ It is doubtful whether there is in existence a volume 
which gives by means of the interpretation of a single phrase so interest* 
ing a bird’s-eye view of medieval thought. 

Of the text itself we need only say this: It abundantly proves the 
thesis that Luther's knowledge was scrappy, his direct acquaintance with 
the scholastic philosophers confined to a few of the later nominalists, 
such as Ockham and Gabriel Biel, that he frequently contradicted him¬ 
self and that he wrote for the public rather than for scholars; that he 
was not over-scrupulous as a controversialist; that he was unaware 
of his intellectual limitations and had a habit of reading his later 
theories into past experiences. This is made out, we think, completely. 
It is established on such a mass of detailed and incontrovertible 
evidence that it cannot be seriously questioned. We may refer especially 
to the way in which Luther treats transubstanPiation , both word and 
thing, as an invention of the theorists (pp. 612-18). At the same time 
it does not follow, as this particular passage shows on inspection, that 
Luther deserves all the epithets which Denifle showers upon him; 
speaking loosely for a popular audience, it was hardly unfair to take tran- 
tubstantiatian as a part of the heritage of scholasticism. Many other 
points in which Denifle discovers Ftilschungen of the worst kind are 
mther the superficial language of the pamphleteer than deliberate mis¬ 
statements. And it is true that Luther was always a journalist first and 
a thinker afterwards, but this is far from justifying the whole section with 
the title ‘ Luther in dir ist nichts Gottliches.’ 

Denifle’s contention that the whole of Luther’s ‘ doctrine of justifica¬ 
tion,’ and indeed his attitude to the church in general, was simply derived 
horn his inner experience so finds probable enough. This thesis is that 
Luther discovered by his own experience that continence was impossible, 
that concupiscence in the theological sense is ineradicable, and hence that 
justification must mean an imputation of that which is not. The inference 
of course is that the doctrine ministers to antinomianism, and that Luther’s 
influence was due to the fact that he covered with the robes of a decent 
theory the squalid incontinence of the less reputable of clerics and religious* 
Denifle never seems to have reflected that to allow no more than this to 
Luther is to leave his influence really unexplained. At the same time we 
cannot think that he is wrong in seeking a psychological solution of the 
Luther problem. Dr. Weiss, who defends, but at the same time softens 
his argument, expresses the matter very much better in the additional 
volume, Luther-Psychologie als Schliissel zur Luther-Legende. This is 
really a very valuable study of the philosophy of protestantism and its 
VOL. xxm.— NO. LXXXIX. L 
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relation to its founder; but it is quite impossible to discuss here such 
sentences as these :— 

Seine Arbeit war nicht lauter Zerstorung, aber sie war ihrer innerster Natur 
nach negativ. 

Es gibt einen wahren, oinen ganzen, einen lebendigen Christus der 
Geschichte, und das ist der dogmatische Christus. Luther hat die seinigen 
gelehrt mehr von ihm zu reden und immer weniger an ihn zu glauben, bis 
sie zuletzt den Glauben an seine ewige, gleichwesentliche Gottheit vollstandig 
liber Bord geworfen haben. 

Die Entfemung der Bilder Christi und seiner Diener bedeutet die Einfiih- 
rung der Reformation. 

The volume is full of originality and interest, but its most interesting 
matters lie beyond our scope. Dr. Weiss quite rightly made certain 
concessions. He admits that Denifle was greater as an investigator of 
sources than as a writer, that he lacked grace and courtesy, that 
he had no real gift for understanding so complex a personality as 
Luther, and paints a crude caricature rather than a living portrait. 
But he defends Denifle against the storm of very natural abuse which 
the first part of volume i. (not here noticed) had evoked ; he deepens our 
respect for his unwearied research, though indeed the companion volume is 
thoroughly sufficient to do that, and at the same time strives to draw the 
picture that Denifle ought to have drawn. In both cases there is a great 
deal of truth, but neither of the assailants really accounts for Luther’s 
power, or even his charm. To go into the matter further would be to 
trench upon the domain of theology. Denifle’s work reads throughout 
like an elaboration of an obiter dictum of Creighton : * The Reformation 
failed because it was led by a man who was neither a statesman nor a 
theologian.’ Neither in matter nor in form can this clumsy and disjointed 
work be considered final. In spite of all that he did and all that he 
wrote there is curiously little that can be regarded as truly satisfactory 
written about Luther. Denifle’s pioneer work, his use of the unprinted 
commentary on Romans, and his profound knowledge of medieval sources 
make more possible such an appreciation in the future. J. N. Figgis. 

Magellan's Voyage around the World . By Antonio Pigafetta. The 

Original Text of the Ambrosian MS., with English Translation, 

Notes, Bibliography, and Index. By James Alexander Robertson. 

Three volumes. (Cleveland, U.S.A.: Arthur H. Clark. 1907.) 

It is a remarkable fact that Magellan, who stands at the head of the 
explorers of all ages, whether by the stupendous nature of his exploit 
and the hardships it involved or by the advance it made in our knowledge 
of the earth’s surface, remained until quite recently with the story of his 
life untold in our language, or indeed in any other, if we except the short 
sketch by De Barros Arana, while Pigafetta, the chronicler of his im¬ 
mortal voyage, has been scarcely less neglected. The account given of 
the latter by Richard Eden, and derived from Ramusio, was the first 
published in English, and formed the basis of that of Purchas; but from 
this time until the publication by the Hakluyt Society in 1874 of the 
late Lord Stanley of Alderley’s First Voyage around the World by 
Magellan , no reprint of Pigafetta’s story appeared in our language. To 
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Lord Stanley, then, is due a certain meed of thanks for rescuing one who 
was most undeservedly cm fond du sac aux oubltis ; but if these thanks 
appear to be offered with some reserve it is due to the fact that his 
translation was not really a translation at all, but an ‘ arrangement ’ 
drawn from several sources, and thus of very little value to the student. 
Part was taken from one of the two manuscripts in the Bibliothdque 
Nationals in Paris, and part from Amoretti’s transcript of the Ambrosian 
US. But, as Amoretti himself gave only an 4 arranged ’ version and 
not a true transcript, the Hakluyt Society's volume is very far from 
supplying what has so long been needed—an exact reprint of the earliest 
manuscript in which Pigafetta records the story of the voyage. 

In the volume before us we have at length this want supplied. Mr. 
Bobertson has carefully transcribed the earliest known manuscript, which 
is in the Biblioteca Ambrosiana at Milan and is written in Italian, and 
he has at the same time collated the text with that of the earlier of the 
two French manuscripts in the Biblioth&que Nationals and with the 
Eden version. In his notes, which with the bibliography occupy nearly 
400 pages, he deals at considerable length with the different readings, 
&nd discusses the comments of previous writers on the events of the 
voyage and the various debatable points of geographical identification, etc. 
There is yet another Pigafetta MS., the third written in French, in 
existence—that found at Nancy in 1841, and purchased in 1862 by Sir 
Thomas Phillipps of Cheltenham, in the possession of whose family it 
still remains. It is possible that this is a little the earliest of the three 
French examples, but it is apparently not easy to determine. This 
Nancy manuscript Mr. Robertson has not himself seen—a matter for regret, 
&8 it would have lent further weight to his discussion of the date question 
tad he had all the manuscripts under examination. He has however 
collated the extracts given by Thomassy with the corresponding passages 
in the other manuscripts, and finds them throughout nearest to the 
Ambrosian version. Mr. Robertson's work, which gives a page for page 
translation, aims, the author tells us, 4 at preserving the archaic forms and 
peculiar letters of the old Italian, and type has been specially designed and 
cut for many peculiar characters,' an unnecessary step, for, short of fac¬ 
simile, there can be no satisfactory method of attempting a re&l copy of 
the original, and the mixture of ordinary roman with these special types is 
not pleasing to the eye. The translation, though marred here and there 
by some Americanisms, is on the whole commendable, and successfully 
deals with some obscure passages. There is one however where we look 
in vain for any new light—the oft-discussed question of the use of the log 
°r its forerunner on the voyage. In the Ambrosian version we now find 
that this version reads, Ogni jomo faceucmo cinquanta sesanta et setanta 
tyue a la catena ho apopa , which Mr. Robertson renders, 4 Daily we made 
mns of fifty, sixty, or seventy leguas at the catena or at the stern.' This 
is not illuminating, and it seems to us that the most probable explanation 
is that the words li venti have been accidentally omitted after legtce t 
so that the passage would read 4 with the wind on the quarter or astern *— 
its most probable direction—and that in the latter part of the sentence 
there was no question whatever of measuring the speed of the ship. 

There are one or two points in Mr. Robertson’s book which can hardly 
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be passed over in silence. First, the Pigafetta coat-of-arms is described as 
being 1 white above and black below, with a white transverse bar running 
from left to right. On the lower part were three red roses, one of them 
on the bar.’ The slightest acquaintance with heraldry would havu 
saved the author from a description of this kind, and, lacking it, he should 
have no difficulty in finding some one to render the blazoning in proper 
terms. A more curious error is that into which Mr. Robertson falls over 
the signatures both of Pigafetta and Magellan. In vol. ii. p. 188 is a 
‘ Facsimile of the Last Page of Pigafetta’s Relation, showing Signature,’ 
in which the ‘signature* is so patently in a scribe’s hand (and without 
any rubrica) that the reader would not imagine autography to be implied 
were it not for the occurrence of an unmistakable error of a similar kind 
elsewhere. On p. 24 of vol i. is given a facsimile of the ‘Signature of 
Fera&o de Magalh&es (Fernando de Magallayns).’ But this signature 
Fernando de Magallayns is merely the clerk’s endorsement, and was 
never written by the navigator, though, curiously enough, his real signa¬ 
ture—or part of it, for it is at the edge of the page and is practically 
indecipherable—does appear on this very sheet, a cryptic scrawl mainly 
recognisable by its peculiar rubrica. These matters however are of no 
great moment in view of the fact that Mr. Robertson has acquitted himself 
very well of a difficult task, and has given us what students have long 
wanted. In his bibliography, which contains most careful descriptions 
of the manuscripts, he expresses his obligation to the previous work of 
Andrea da Mosto, but he has added very considerably to the researches 
of his predecessor. A long discussion of the question of what language 
Pigafetta used ends in the conclusion that the diary was most probably 
recorded in Italian. He himself, as he tells us or implies, presented 
copies to Charles V, Jo£o III of Portugal, and the mother of Francis I, 
but whether any of the existent manuscripts are identical with these it 
is now impossible to say. Mr. Robertson gives careful reproductions of 
Pigafetta’s numerous charts, as well as of the maps of Femao Vas 
Dourado and Diogo Homem. Altogether the book is one which is 
indispensable to the student of early exploration. 

F. H. H. Gulllemard. 

Die Anfdnge Ferdinands I. Von Wilhelm Bauer. 

(Vienna: Braumiiller. 1907.) 

The author warns his readers that this careful monograph is not the 
first chapter of a biography of Ferdinand, but merely a study towards it. 
It is to be hoped that the biography will follow, for it has long been 
needed. The invaluable nine volumes of Bucholtz, completed in 1888, 
form rather a"quarry than a book, and type and paper alone deter all but 
strong-sighted students. The gist of the present study consists of the 
gradual accumulation of the South German possessions of the Habsburgs 
in the hands of Ferdinand, but two useful chapters describe the schemes 
framed for his advancement by his grandfather, Ferdinand of Aragon, 
and the somewhat strained relations with his brother Charles, previously 
to his removal to the Netherlands. Definite as the earlier plans were, 
there remained a sense of unreality, and the author rightly ascribes 
this to Maximilian, whose views were fixed on an Austro-Hungarian. 
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combination rather than on an arrangement with France. The study of 
the means by which this combination was ultimately effected, and the 
Hungarians were contented with the younger brother in place of the elder, 
is one of the interesting features of the book. 

From the momeht when Charles indignantly rejected the proposal 
that Ferdinand should be substituted for himself in the candidature for 
the empire, he promised his brother an equitable portion of the Habsburg 
territories. It was due to the negotiations for the double marriage with 
Hungary that the first cession consisted of the five Austrian provinces. 
It soon however appeared that generous as this appanage might seem, 
it was not sufficient in view of the pressing danger from the Turks. 
Camiola, moreover, refused homage, because Charles V had reserved for 
himself the Windisch Mark together with Gftrz, and the Friulian and 
Istrian appendages, thus cutting off the province from the Adriatic. The 
emperor’s own difficulties, Spanish and European, rendered it advisable 
to contract the area of his immediate administration, and to leave 
Ferdinand as his Statthalter in the council of regency with a powerful 
territory at his back. Thus it was that, under the treaties of Brussels, 
Ferdinand received the I talo-Slavonic appendages, Tyrol, the Yorlande, 
and the recently acquired Wiirttemberg, and, for his own life only, the 
Habsborg possessions in Alsace. It is true that in Tyrol, the Vorlande, 
and Wiirttemberg, Ferdinand was only to appear as governor for Charles ; 
the investiture was to remain a secret for a period of six years or until 
the coronation of Charles. The object of this inconvenient limitation 
was apparently 1 to harness the high-spirited cadet more securely to the 
imperial chariot, and to prevent his kicking over the traces.’ 

A chapter on the beginnings of Ferdinand’s government shows the 
difficulties of the young prince, who could understand neither his sub¬ 
jects’ prejudices nor their language. A good sketch is given of his two 
■chief ministers, the grasping Salamanca, and Bernhard Cles, bishop of 
Trent, who had given proof of the highest capacity in holding Verona for 
Maximilian until its cession. Previous chapters indicate that in the 
main the difficulties were a legacy, the result of a reaction of the 
territorial estates in the several provinces against the apparatus of the 
modern monarchy established by Maximilian. This led, indeed, to 
bloody repression in the Austrian provinces, and was responsible in part 
for the later and more general disturbances in Tyrol. Lutheranism, more¬ 
over, was gaining some hold on the population, and though Ferdinand’s 
council had no unorthodox proclivities, yet proposals were made for the 
prevention of the drain of money abroad and for the application of 
church property to the purposes of national defence. This defence was the 
most perplexing of all Ferdinand’s problems, and he first showed, perhaps, 
the manhood that was in him in his eagerness to come to the aid ot 
Hungary against the Turks. 

Dr. Bauer concludes his monograph by tracing in outline the 
relations between Ferdinand and Charles down to the battle of Pavia. 
He shows how the rancorous feelings which existed between the two 
courts, if not between the brothers, were modified mainly owing to 
Ferdinand’s hearty support during the emperor’s dark hours* This led 
in February 1525 to the publication of the treaties of Brussels, which 
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gave Ferdinand an infinitely firmer hold on the western half of his 
territories, and to his appointment as the emperor’s vicegerent in the 
empire, irrespective of the fate of the council of regency. In these years 
Ferdinand begins to show the characteristics which distinguished him 
in far riper years, in the period, for instance, which followed the Schmal- 
kaldic war. On the one hand we note the loyalty towards his brother, 
on the other the imperial and territorial ambitions which would vault 
lightly over the obstacles and entanglements with which his daily course 
was thickly studded. He would be king of the Romans and imperial 
vicar in Italy; he would add the county of Burgundy with its Alsatian 
appendages, and even the duchy of Milan, to his already wide hereditary 
possessions. Ferdinand’s character is an instructive lesson on the con¬ 
flict between ambition and good sense. 

The author has treated his extremely complex subject with singular 
perspicuity, and he has handled his masses of material from archives with 
much skill. A slightly fuller introduction to the recurring theme of the 
liability of Charles and Ferdinand for Maximilian’s debts might be 
advantageous. A most useful appendix contains the text of the treaties 
of Worms and Brussels, and of the publication of the latter in 1525. 

E. Armstrong. 

Ambassades en Angleterre de Jean du Bcllay. Par V. L. Bourrildy et 
P. de Vaissiere. Tome I er . (‘ Archives de l’Histoire Religieuse de 
la France.’) (Paris : Picard. 1905.) 

The importance of Jean du Bellay’s diplomatic reports has long been 
recognised on both sides of the Channel, and to the student of Brewer 
and Gairdner’s great collection of Letters and Papers of the Reign 
of Henry VIII they are familiar in an English and shortened garb. 

A complete edition of the despatches in their original form was clearly 
a task which French scholarship was called upon to perform, and this 
task—or rather a first instalment of it—has been most efficiently carried 
out by the two editors whose volume is under review. The work cannot 
have been easy, for the correspondence of the bishop of Bayonne is 
scattered about in more than fifty manuscripts, some of which are in 
London, others in Paris and at Chantilly, and the handwriting of the 
sixteenth century leaves much to be desired. It is, indeed, somewhat 
disappointing that ‘ the most complete obscurity ’ envelopes the early life 
of one of the greatest diplomatists of the sixteenth century. We know 
practically nothing of Jean du Bellay until 1527, when, a man about 
thirty-five years of age, he was sent to London in the train of the grand¬ 
master Montmorency, on a special mission to Henry VIII. It is from 
this point, with the instructions given to the French ambassador on 
25 September 1527, that the present collection of documents begins. 

The student of English history who knows his Letters and Papers 
will not gather much that is new to him from this volume, though 
forty-one pieces out of 198 (including three letters from Wolsey) are 
not to be found in Brewer and Gairdner. It should also be remembered 
that the letters of Du Bellay’s first embassy—and the present volume 
only dtals with the first embassy, September 1527-February 1529—are 
less interesting than the correspondence of the second mission, so that it 
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is quite likely that we may have some important novelties to discuss on 
the appearance of MM. Bourrilly and Vaissiere’s second volume. As it 
is, a passage on the reluctance of the English to make war upon the 
Flemings (no. 60), some new details about the sweating sickness 
(nos. 120,128), a paragraph about Edward Seymour (no. 141), and the 
ambassador’s outspoken and passionate demands to be recalled, with their 
humorous note of exaggeration (nos. 86,120), strike us as the most interest¬ 
ing points in the new documents. A comparison of one or two of the 
English analyses with their French originals gives us renewed confidence 
in the excellence of the work done by the editors of the Letters and 
Papers. H. A. L. Fisher. 

Calendar of State Papers , Foreign Series, of the Beign of Elizabeth, 
1581-2, preserved in the Public Record Office. Edited by Arthur 
John Butler, M.A. (London: H.M. Stationery Office. 1907.) 

Mb. Butler maintains a steady pace with the foreign calendar of 
Elizabeth’s reign, and the publication of this series of documents is only 
one year farther in arrears than it was when he began. His first volume, 
covering the years 1577-9, is dated 1901; this, which extends to April 1582, 
is dated 1907; so that in six years’ work some four years* documents 
have been calendared, and whereas in 1901 the calendar was three 
hundred and twenty-four years behindhand, in 1907 it is three hundred 
and twenty-five. No quicker rate of progress is possible so long as the 
'Treasury can only employ one editor on this series and publish one volume 
a year. And even a volume a year compares favourably with the Letters 
and Papers of Henry VIII , which will have taken fifty years to cover the 
thirty-eight years of Henry’s reign. Two editors share that labour, but 
their scope is far wider than the Foreign Calendar and their product 
more complete. Indeed, the necessity for compression has driven Mr. 
Butler to expedients which seriously impair the usefulness of these 
volumes. Not only are documents outside the Record Office excluded 
from the calendar, but this volume excludes documents in the Record 
M5oe if they have been previously printed—a far cry from the admirable 
practice of the earlier editors of this series of calendaring already 
printed documents, such as those in Foxe, the originals of which are lost. 
Thus the most important despatches relating to Walsingham’s mission to 
France in August 1581 were printed in Sir Dudley Digges’s Compleat 
Ambassador, 1655 ; they are consequently not calendared here, although 
Biggee’s book is very scarce, his editing very careless, and the story 
moomprehensible without them. A similar self-denying ordinance is 
enforced with regard to the papers in the Hatfield calendar. 

Mr. Butler deals very well with documents where he has a free hand, 
mid there is much of the highest value in this volume. Few series of 
original documents afford so severe a test of historical aptitude as those 
detailing the marriage negotiations between Elizabeth, Anjou, Henry III, 
*&d Catherine de* Medici. Henry described Elizabeth as la plus fine 
fame du monde ; his mother was no mean mistress of finesse, and Henry 
himself was the ablest of the four Valois brothers. The truth does not 
lie in what they say, and the documents must be read between the lines. 
Bid Elizabeth ever mean to marry Anjou? Mr. Butler says not, 
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and it seems to us a sound conclusion. Anjou was merely a marionnette 
with several sets of strings, pulled in different ways by different people. 
England, France, and the revolted Netherlands were all alarmed at the 
growing power of Spain, and agreed that it should be checked. The 
question was who should bell the cat. Both England and France were 
most anxious to see the other at war with Philip. Elizabeth badly 
wanted to save the Netherlands—at the French expense. Catherine 
was equally benevolent—at England’s risk and cost. Both were deter¬ 
mined to keep out of war themselves, or at least to wage it 4 underhand 9 
—this is Elizabeth’s own word—and by means of some one who could be 
disavowed, such as Don Antonio or Anjou. Elizabeth would urge that 
Henry must declare against Philip, for he was brother, king, and father to 
Anjou, who had supplanted Philip in the sovereignty of the Netherlands. 
Henry would retort the argument on Elizabeth, for she was almost 
Anjou’s wife : at least she had kissed him and given him a ring. 
To Philip Henry would say that Anjou was not France, and Elizabeth 
would say that still less was Anjou England. Each wanted to entice 
the other into the Spanish war trap; Elizabeth’s bait was the marriage, 
Henry’s was an offensive and defensive league with England. Elizabeth 
wanted the league without the marriage, Henry the marriage without 
the league. Both wanted to avoid the extremity of 4 no league and 
no marriage ’; both professed to be content with 4 league and marriage.* 
Elizabeth said she would marry Anjou, or at least 4 name a day, 9 if 
Henry would first make the league. Henry said he would make the 
league as soon as Elizabeth married Anjou; he could not do more 
than bint that if he made the league first there would be no marriage, 
which was probably true enough; and she concealed her sound con¬ 
viction that if she married Anjou she would be left to look after him 
without much assistance from Henry ni. She refused to be 4 married 
to a war,’ or, to speak more accurately, to the co9t of a war. She 
referred proudly to the peace and prosperity in which she had maintained 
her realm; Henry paid her the sincere compliment of wishing to emulate 
her example. Twenty-one years of civil war were some justification of his 
attempt to keep clear of Guises and Huguenots, and it was only partly 
his fault that he had to fall back on the mignons. 

Elizabeth, too, had the root of the matter in her policy, however 
tortuous and exasperating it might seem. Her ministers—even Walsing- 
ham—with their eyes ever bent on treason and plot, wars and rumours 
of wars, might welcome the doubtful screen of a French marriage ; but 
her people loathed the idea, and the Jesuit invasion of 1581 was not 
likely to reconcile them to mass in the Chapel Royal. The queen might 
cut off Stubbs’s right hand and keep him eighteen months in the Tower, 
but she recognised the force of his arguments. She would not crown a 
Roman catholic king after Mary’s example: still less would she risk a 
war for a husband; even Mary may have wondered whether Philip II 
was worth a Calais. She would keep the peace and save her subjects’ 
money; most rebellions had been occasioned, if not caused, by taxes ; and 
war always meant taxation. This determination remained fixed behind 
all her shifts and changes; she reminds us of Ralph of Diceto’s remark 
about Henry II, circa personas mutabiles immutabilem semper saepe 
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mutavit sententiam . She was sailing against a head wind, and she had 
often to tack; bat she had her idea of the course although she was too 
nervous lest her hands should be tied by her ministers or others just when 
she most wanted to tack. All her courtships were expedients for cheap 
defence and weapons in her struggle for existence. That she survived 
and made her kingdom strong must be her apology for the lack of political, 
religious, or moral principle which marked her conduct. Like Fabius 
she restored the state by a calculated procrastination. * 

Anjou was one string to the bow which was to be bent * underhand ’ 
against Spain. The other, Don Antonio of Portugal, was apparently less 
interesting to Elizabeth than to Catherine de’ Medici. Both queens were 
willing to wound but afraid to strike, at least aboveboard. Elizabeth 
refused to allow Francis Drake to serve in Strozzi’s ill-fated expedition; but 
she accommodated Don Antonio with some guns and money, and suggested 
that it would be excellent if Henry of Navarre would seize the opportunity 
to assert his just claim to the Spanish part of the kingdom which had 
been filched from his grandfather by Ferdinand the Catholic. It is not 
quite easy to account for Catherine's preference for the Portuguese over 
the Netherlands adventure. She had, it is true, a shadowy claim to 
Portugal herself; it was moreover a catholic enterprise, which would 
not excite the religious susceptibilities of the French in the same 
way that assistance to the heretics of Flanders did. For, although 
Henry HI could protest his zeal for the rights of the Gallican church 
and warmly remonstrate at Rome when a papal nuncio had three or four 
of the chief Franciscans in Paris whipped in 1581 for disobedience, he was 
still agood catholic, and with his queen was performing all sorts of strange 
pilgrimages in the hope of issue to succeed him. He was more averse 
from both adventures than his mother. 

The Netherlands almost monopolise the last quarter of this volume, 
which indeed throws more light on the history of France and of those 
disunited provinces than on that of England. When Elizabeth, after 
fooling Anjou to the top of his bent during November and December 1581, 
passed him over to the Dutch with ten thousand pounds of English money 
in his pocket, she may well have congratulated herself on a good riddance 
of bad rubbish; but the Netherlands had no cause for gratitude. Anjou 
foiled to win over the catholic malcontents, in spite of their dissatisfaction 
at Parma’s introduction of Spaniards and Italians into administrative 
posts. Few would kill the Spaniard to make the Frenchman king; 
and Anjou’s intrinsically reasonable demand for a religionsvreede and 
toleration for the mass only alienated the protestants of Flanders 
tod Brabant. He depended entirely upon the prestige of William 
without acknowledging the dependence; and in Hain&ult and Artois 
they were soon making prayers, processions, and bonfires over the 
toccess of Jean Jaureguy’s pistol. The rejoicing was a little premature, 
and minute details of William’s recovery are given in these papers; it 
would have been speedier, thought one correspondent, if William could 
have been treated like a common soldier, if the sick chamber could have 
been kept free from the crowds of women and courtiers, and if the 
physicians and surgeons could have agreed. A. F. Pollard. 
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The Shirbum Ballads , 1585-1616. Edited from the MS. by Andrew 
Clark, Honorary Fellow of Lincoln College. (Oxford: Clarendon 
Press. 1907.) 

The eighty ballads which Mr. Clark has here printed are contained in 
a manuscript volume belonging to the earl of Macclesfield and preserved 
at Shirbum Castle, Oxfordshire. In common with the editor, all ‘ lovers 
of English letters,’ as he says, will be grateful to Lord Macclesfield’s 
trustees for according permission for the ballads to be published. Many 
among them are not found in the great collections of broadsides made 
by Pepys and Anthony k Wood at the end of the seventeenth century; 
some perhaps are not found elsewhere at all. And where a ballad is 
otherwise known, the present volume often carries its history back to a 
date far earlier than could previously be assigned to it, and offers 
interesting textual variants. Mr. Clark gives reason for thinking that 
all the ballads in the Shirbum book were copied from printed broadsides, 
though most of the latter of this date are no longer extant. In adding 
to his title the years ‘ 1585-1616 ’ the editor is perhaps a little mis¬ 
leading. He appears to mean that the historical occurrences mentioned 
in the ballads fall within those dates. Some of the non-historical ballads 
are, however, certainly much older than 1585, though none, in Mr. Clark’s 
opinion, are to be dated later than the lower limit. 

As would be expected, one sees throughout the book that it has come 
from the hands of an accomplished and devoted antiquary. But while 
the editor’s work has a personal character which is fresh and interesting, 
it may be said to err a little on the sides both of excess and of defect. 
Mr. Clark has reproduced with many of the ballads the woodcuts found 
on broadsides of the same ballads printed many years after his manu¬ 
script version was written down. This addition no doubt makes the 
book more attractive to the eye, but it is confusing to the reader and out 
of place. It cannot be said either that his treatment of the text is very 
satisfactory. He makes a great number of suggestions (fortunately con¬ 
fined in the main to footnotes) of the form ‘ his, read thy.* He does 
not state, however, whether in suggesting such a change of reading, he 
has the support of any other version of the ballad, or whether he is 
merely following his own notion of propriety. The changes proposed 
very often commend themselves, but at times seem arbitrary and unneces¬ 
sary—for example, the first correction given at the foot of p. 186 would 
make the line to which it refers a foot longer than any corresponding 
line in the poem ; while the last on p. 148, to gain a little unnecessary 
smoothness of rhythm, would introduce a violation of English idiom— 
‘ to run home ’ is natural English,‘ to run to home ’ is not. On p. 154 
Mr. Clark appends to the line ‘Now will I give it things three’ the 
naive comment, ‘ possibly , I give choice of things.* Mr. Clark’s manner 
of elucidating the subject-matter of the ballads is again a little individuaL 
He has lately had access to the archives of Maldon, in Essex, and 
where some expression or custom mentioned in a ballad can be illus¬ 
trated from Maldon records, we have an admirable note. But where 
Maldon fails him, Mr. Clark too often fails us also; take, for example, 
line 2 on p. 142, which seems to need some word of explanation. It is 
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however ungracious to pick boles in a good and scholarly book. The 
Shirbum Ballads are a valuable addition to ballad literature, and 
we must thank Mr. Clark for the gift and for the great amount of 
valuable illustration and information with which he has enriched it. 

G. C. Moore Smith. 

Social Life of Virginia in the Seventeenth Century. By P. A. Bruce. 

(Richmond, Virginia: the Bell Book Company. 1907.) 

Mb. Bbuce’s book is a supplement to his Economic History of Virginia 
in the Seventeenth Century , and a necessary companion to that excellent 
work. It is a careful piece of minute research, based throughout on 
original authorities. The first chapter deals with the question of the 
population of the colony during the period. A census taken in 1625 
showed 1,202 inhabitants, and another in 1684 gave the number as 
4,914. By 1700 ‘ the population ranged between seventy and eighty thou¬ 
sand,' and was 1 perhaps really nearer the latter than the former figures ' 
(p.20). Chapters iii.-vi. deal with ‘the origin of the higher planting 
class.’ Mr. Bruce shows by a wealth of individual instances the connexion 
which existed between various Virginian families and certain gentle or 
noble families in England, concluding however that ‘ perhaps the most 
important section of the higher planting class were the families sprung 
directly from English merchants * (p. 88). These chapters contain many 
bets and references which will be of value to English genealogists. 
Two chapters on social distinctions follow, showing that the terms 
‘ esquire,' ‘ gentleman,’ and ‘ yeoman ’ were used with the same precision 
Mid significance in the colony as in the mother country, and there is 
a very interesting digression on the question of primogeniture in Virginia 
and the reasons which led to a departure from English custom in this 
respect (pp. 124-9). 

The ties between England and Virginia were very strong. ‘ Members 
of all classes habitually spoke of England as “ home.” . . . We find the 
term in the dryest business letters and the most formal legal documents. 
•. . It is in wills that the expression “ home ” as applied to England is 
most frequently found ' (p. 142). Many Virginians visited England in 
spite of distance and the difficulties of the voyage. As early as 1682 
special license had to be obtained by anybody wishing to leave the colony, 
Mid ‘not unfrequently as many as eight persons at a single sitting of a 
county court published their intention of leaving for England and 
obtained the license required * (p. 145). Bequests from English testators 
to Virginian members of the same family were very frequent, and still more 
frequent were legacies from Virginians to their English kindred. Vir¬ 
ginians often left money to persons living in those English communities 
in which they had been brought up. One instance is curious. Philip 
Cbedey in 1674 left one hogshead of tobacco to every one of his name 
residing in Welsfoid, Gloucestershire (p. 152). Social customs with 
regard to weddings, funerals, <&c., exactly conformed to English customs. 
Of the diversions of the colonists, especially of horse-racing, the author 
gives a detailed account. The result of the whole inquiry is the con¬ 
clusion that the most remarkable feature of Virginian social life was * its 
dose resemblance to the social life of England in the same age, in spite 
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of the modifying influences of a new and developing country remotely 
situated from the Old World ’ (p. 250). Even some things which 
Mr. Bruce points out as divergences from English habits were not 
really so. For instance, he enlarges upon the quickness with which 
Virginian women remarried after the death of their husbands, which he 
thinks had its origin in reasons of practical necessity peculiar to the colony 
(p. 226). But as a matter of fact collections of correspondence, plays, and 
other evidence all show that in England during this period the remarriage 
of widows took place with great frequency and extraordinary rapidity. 
Mr. Bruce also devotes two or three pages to the question of the 
importation of young women by the London Company to be wives to 
their tenants, pointing out that about 150 were sent over by the com¬ 
pany. ‘Each one was acquired at the rate of about 150 pounds of 
tobacco, or twelve pounds sterling, which went to reimburse those 
members of the company who had borne the expense of transporting 
the maids to the colony 1 (p. 228). He then proceeds to demolish some 
of the legends to which this episode gave rise. 

There is one chapter which Mr. Bruce might with advantage add 
in his promised continuation of these studies, and that is something 
dealing with the question of the conception of Virginian life and 
character prevalent in England. There are references in plays and light 
literature which would supply some materials for this purpose. For 
instance, there is Mrs. Behn’s play, The Widow Ranter ; or, Bacon in 
Virginia, which seems to show that several popular errors corrected by 
Mr. Bruce are of old standing. C. H. Fikth. 

Calendar of State Papers, Ireland, 1GG0-2; 1663-5. Edited by 

B. P. Mahaffy. (London: H.M. Stationery Office. 1905, 1907.) 

These two volumes cover an important and intricate period of Irish 
history. Curiously enough, it is one that has attracted little more than 
a passing notice from historians. Prendergast, whoso Cromwellian 
Settlement was, despite some serious defects, an epoch-making book, 
once planned a similar history of the Restoration Settlement, but gave 
up the task in despair. Froude avoided the subject, and so did Lecky. 
The reason is not far to seek. The subject is a dry one, and the sources 
of information are obscure. Even Carte, who left no stone unturned on 
his path, and whose account of the matter in his Life of Ormond is the 
only trustworthy one we have, was not in this latter respect omniscient. 
Still, ample materials for such a history do exist. Some, as the documents 
here calendared show, are to be found in the Record Office, though it is not 
from them alone that it can be written. Mr. Mahaffy has attempted a 
sketch in his prefaces, but he has not succeeded in making the main 
lines of the problem and its issues clear. The fact is we have to do with 
a game in which all the players, with the possible exception of Ormond, 
who had no reason to cheat, were playing with loaded dice. The states¬ 
men of the Restoration were past masters in the art of diplomacy, and 
Ireland provided them an ample field for the display of their talents. 
This is a side of the question to which Mr. Mahaffy has paid hardly any 
attention. Collectively he speaks of them (i. p. lv.) as 4 the narrow, 
incompetent, and idle politicians of the day,’ and of one of the shrewdest 
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oi them he writes : ‘ Of Orrery we know little, but he was undoubtedly a 
man of progressive views/ etc. (ibid.). This may be contrasted with his 
exaggerated admiration of ‘the talents and resources of Sir William 
Domvile ’ and of * his arguments, framed with all his great ability, and 
based) no doubt, on a profound knowledge of the Irish question of the 
day,* etc. (ii. p. vi.; cf. p. xxiii.). Orrery was quite as resourceful as 
Domvile, perhaps more so, and his knowledge of the ‘ Irish question of 
the day ’ just as profound, only his objects lay in a contrary direction. 

As we have previously had occasion to point out, Mr. Mahafly’s work 
as a whole displays ample industry, but he is hardly conversant enough 
with the general history of his period to warrant his departure from the 
strict rule of his instructions, which requires him to confine his prefatory 
remarks to a simple elucidation of the documents calendared by him. 
Such side remarks as * future documents will show what happened,* and 
the like, are apt to imply that he himself does not know what happened. 
For example, his account of the project for establishing a state mint at 
Dublin (i. li.-lii.) leads to the quite false impression that such a mint 
was actually established. Again, his remarks on the Huguenot (why 
spell * Hugenot * ?) settlement at Portarlington (ii. xxxviii. and note), 
besides involving a miscomprehension of a document quoted by him* 
displays such an amount of ignorance as is hardly credible. But worst 
of all is his account of the Irish cattle acts (ii. 1. and note), where 
he goes out of his way to assure his readers that the famous statute 
18 & 19 Charles II cap. 2, bearing the title, ‘An Act against importing 
cattle from Ireland and other parts beyond the seas,’ and adjudging such 
importation to be a ‘ common nuisance,' oontains nothing in the body 
of it expressly prohibiting the importation of Irish cattle. Mr. Mahaffy’s 
energy, especially in identifying (with the generous assistance of Mr* 
Grattan Flood) unimportant specifications of estates of which the general 
locality is known, is at times a little misplaced. We are indeed grateful 
for the identifications (though not a few of them are incorrect), but 
trivial alterations in the orthography of proper names can safely be 
left to the student himself. It is however another matter when wo 
come to important place names, where Mr. Mahaffy's knowledge not 
infrequently fails him. Take, for example, the petition of Christopher 
Dowd&ll, of Killaly, co. Louth (i. 09), whose estate lay in the ‘ baronies of 
F&rrard and Cooly.' Mr. Mahafiy correctly (if a little unnecessarily) 
substitutes Ferrard for Farrard ; but, not lmowing any barony of Cooly 
in co. Louth, suggests Coolock, which is in co. Dublin. This is a typical 
blunder. It is hardly, perhaps, to be expected from him that he should 
have given a thought to the famous old romance of * The Cattle Raid of 
Cooley; * but there is at his elbow in the Record Office a volume of 
Irish maps (i. No. 22) which, if he had consulted it, would have enabled 
him to identify Cooly with the modem barony of Lower Dundalk. Take* 
again, the grant to the Marchioness of Antrim (i. 296) of ‘ certain 
arrerages of freehold rents arising out of the baronies of Dunluce, Carie 
and Glenarm, and ChilHonuse.’ Mr. Mahaffy corrects Carie to Cary , 
quite correctly, but he makes no attempt to identify 1 Chillionuse,’ 
though a little consideration of other documents printed by him would 
have revealed to him that what was meant was the barony of Kilconway* 
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Mr. Mahaffy disclaims all knowledge of Irish, otherwise he would not 
have passed over the singular petition of Hugh King (i. 848) without 
remark. Hugh King was a genuine native, and his name merely a 
translation of Aodh MaoConroi. The estate of Ballymaconry that he 
claimed now bears the name of Kingston. Not to know this was. of 
course, excusable in Mr. Mahaffy; but surely, instead of the absurd 
suggestion of * old Brazil ’ for ‘ old Basill 1 (ii. 97), he might have seen 
that the person alluded to (in connexion with Pretty and Ludlow) must 
have been William Basill, attorney-general under the Commonwealth ; 
and have identified Tondrigo (ii. 54, 581) with Tanrego on Balysadare 
Bay, co. Sligo, even if he had never heard of the land-reclaiming 
operations in that quarter in comparatively recent times. The mention 
of‘ old Brazil ’ recalls a curious petition of John Leslie, bishop of Baphoe 
(i. 29), for a renewal of a grant he had obtained from Charles I * of all 
islands yet undiscovered lying (as is supposed and have been seen) within 
a hundred leagues from the north-west of the coast of Ireland in the 
co. Donegal.’ The king’s promise to grant him them as soon as ever he 
discovered them was worthy of Charles II. 

For the biographer, in fact, these two volumes, with their numerous 
petitions, are a veritable store-house of information. For the historian 
their value consists not so much in their indispensableness as in the fact 
that they allow us to get more behind the scenes than was otherwise 
possible. This is especially the case in the proceedings of the com¬ 
missioners of the Court of Claims. The following is characteristic of the 
situation, and shows what odds Ormond had to fight against:— 

The commissioners are loyal and honest men, and will not be blemished so 
easily, at least Sir Bichard Bainsford, Sir Thomas Beverley, and Mr. [Winston] 
Churchill, and Sir Allen Broderick, though the common saying here is that 
they are divided, three for the king, viz. Bainsford, Beverley, and Churchill, and 
three for the English interest, viz. Smith, Peering, and Cooke, and one for 
himself, viz. Broderick (ii. 281). 

Common fame was nearer the truth than the writer cared to admit. 
On 6 June 1664, Orrery writes to Bennet:— 

The lord lieutenant asked me to think out the best means of a settlement 
for Ireland. I have tormented my brain as much as the gout has tormented 
my feet. I think I have now lighted on some things which may do the work 
to the reasonable satisfaction of all interests, etc. (ii. 407). 

This, taken in connexion with another letter of the same date to 
Ormond, printed in Orrery’s Letters (i. 190), and the following passage 
from a letter of Sir W. Domvile on 10 August to Ormond, who was then 
in London, seems to show that the credit of the final settlement really 
belongs to Orrery :— 

The adventurers and soldiers and forty-nine officers proposed to take off 
one-sixth for this work [estating the Irish claimants]. Your grace desired more 
as finding one-sixth part too short; but that was not granted. All this was 
under your grace’s consideration when the bill was transmitted. The only new 
thing is that these persons have now, by messengers of their own, tendered 
wo sixths (ii 416). 
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Students who are interested in unravelling the intrigues of the 
Marquis of Antrim with the Irish during the Rebellion will read with 
astonishment a most incriminating statement made by Ormond 
(ii. 212-18), which closes:—‘We could have forborne to say these 
things if silence had been consistent with our duty. 1 As a matter of 
fact, the charges seem to have been so effectively hushed up that Carte, 
and consequently all who have followed in his track, had no knowledge 
of them. How Antrim tried to brazen them out (ii. 252) is very 
characteristic of the man. Mr. Mahaffy might have spared himself the 
trouble of retranslating Ormond’s speech from the French (ii. 828-885). 
The original is well known, and is printed in Carte’s Ormond , v. 82, sqq. 
The ‘villains’ alluded to by Colonel Vernon (ii. 79) were not, as Mr. 
Mahaffy conjectures, ‘Government spies,’ but what was called the 
fanatical party, which was plotting to upset the government. 

R. Dunlop. 

WUUam Pitt , Graf von Chatham . Von Albert von Ruville. 
(8 Bande. Stuttgart: J. G. Cotta. 1905.) 

William Pitt , Earl of Chatham . By Albert von Ruville. Trans¬ 
lated by H. J. Chaytor, M.A., assisted by Mary Morison, with an 
Introduction by Hugh E. Egerton, M.A. (New York: Putnam. 
1907.) 

Eighty years have passed since a valuable but ponderous compilation of 
documents under the title of A History of the Bight Hon . William 
Pitt, Earl of Chatham was published by the Rev. Francis Thackeray. 
Prom that time down to 1906, when two volumes appeared of Pitt’s 
Correspondence with Colonial Governors and Military and Naval Com¬ 
missioners in America, a succession of books has been brought out 
reproducing contemporary illustrations of his career. Four volumes of 
Ihe Chatham Correspondence were given to the world in 1888-40. 
His speeches, or what outside parliament passed for such, in 1848. Many 
of his letters are contained in the appendices to the Reports of the Historical 
Manuscripts Commissioners. There have been numerous Anecdotes . 
No memoirs of political personages between the year 1785, when he took his 
seat in the house of commons for the rotten borough of Old Sarum, and 
1778, the year of the dramatic scene of his last speech in the house of 
lords, can avoid awarding him a leading place. Of unpublished material 
in the form of letters and despatches there is vast store in the Record 
Office and the British Museum. The very wealth of matter may have 
tan a deterrent to English students, the multiplicity of whose interests 
se ems to rob them of the capacity of that patient continuance in literary 
lsbour needful to fill so large a canvas. Dr. von Ruville tells us in his 
preface that his interest in the career of Pitt was the incidental outcome 
of a study of the Seven Years’ War, and of the foreign relations of 
Frederick the Great, especially to England, at its close. While our own 
taorians regard our struggles with France as the centre of that stormy 
oycle, to a German the conquests of Canada and India appear rather 
points upon the circumference. But the effect upon the fortunes of Prussia 
of the victories of England in America and India and the magnitude of 
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the consequences to the rest of the political world of the time have not 
unnaturally diverted the attention of Germans to those scenes of action, 
and to the personage under whose supreme direction such results were 
achieved. 

In the introductory matter, which occupies 114 pages of the English 
translation, Dr. von Buville twice (i. 8, 101) institutes a comparison 
between Oliver Cromwell as the creator of a military and Walpole of a 
plutocratic supremacy, of which two passages the index only notes the 
former. In this he seems to intend to convey the prevalent impression 
popularised by Walpole’s enemies, that Walpole invented a system of 
parliamentary corruption, as Cromwell invented a system of military 
government. His thought is unfortunately obscured by the translators. 
The passage in the German original (i. 114) runs: * Wusste er (Walpole) 
die gewonnene Herrschaft durch plutokratische Mittel so zu befestigen,' 
&c.; that is ‘ by plutocratic means,’ in a word, corruption, not, as the 
translators render it, ‘with the help of the plutocracy.’ The pro¬ 
position, as they have stated it, is not without truth, though the 
stability of Walpole’s power depended secondarily on the financiers, 
and primarily upon the support of the great whig families. But the 
proposition intended by Dr. von Buville is contradicted by Speaker 
Onslow, than whom no man knew the house of commons of the period 
better. According to Onslow, the corrupter was not Walpole, but 
Sunderland. Dr. von Buville’s parallel therefore fails. He insists 
frequently upon the part played by the plutocratic spirit in the public life 
of the day, leading men to look for important offices as aids to accumulate 
fortunes. It may be said, on the other hand, that English officials were 
preserved by high salaries from the temptation to sell their country for 
bribes. Half the ministers in continental Europe were in the pay of 
England, and the other half in. that of France. Even Frederick the 
Great’s trusted ambassador, Knyphausen, was not above soliciting 
a ‘gratification’ from Newcastle. And Dr. von Buville runs his 
generalisation to death, with no kindly intervention by his translators, 
when he gravely tells us (i. 291 transl.) that upon the vacancy of the 
chancellorship of the University of Cambridge in 1749, ‘ Prince fSrederick 
was anxious to secure this lucrative post ’ (‘ eintragliche Stellung ’). 

Dr. von Buville’s work is a biography and more. He introduces us to 
Pitt’s immediate ancestors; he presents us with such scanty materials as 
exist for his life at Eton and Oxford and, as is inevitable in dealing with 
such a subject, he frames his career in the history of current politics at 
home and abroad. He shows us how Pitt, unlike Canning or Disraeli, 
came into politics with good connexions. His family’s influence in the 
duchy of Cornwall, and his early friend, George Lyttelton, brought him 
to the notice of the prince of Wales, while his sister Anne nevertheless 
held the brilliant post of maid of honour to Queen Caroline. It is im¬ 
possible here to follow these three volumes through the* history of the 
old and new worlds comprised in them. If, therefore, upon points of 
controversy, some doubt is expressed of the author’s conclusions, it 
must be understood that these are exceptional oases and that in the 
main the narrative is an accurate, full, and well-reasoned record of 
events, their antecedents, and the surrounding circumstances. 
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Down to the time at which Pitt forced himself into the first place in 
the State, his career had been marred by his association with Prince 
Frederick, to whom the author very properly devotes considerable attention. 
He gives us, for example (i. 184 transl.), the amazing story of the 
removal by him of the princess of Wales on the night of 81 July 
1787, when already in the pangs of childbirth, from Hampton Court to 
St. James’s Palace, and he accepts the statement of the duchess of 
Marlborough that the justification was that ‘ everything had been pre¬ 
pared at St. James’s.' But the duchess of Marlborough was not about 
the Court, and Lord Hervey, who actually accompanied the queen in 
her coach to St. James’s that same night, explicitly states that there 
were neither sheets for the beds nor clothes for the infant. Dr. von 
Raville, indeed, seems to have overlooked Lord Hervey altogether. His 
name does not occur in the index, though the index is by no means 
impeccable. When the queen was dying, Dr. von Ruville tells us on 
the authority of two reports of the Prussian embassy, ‘ both the queen 
and the prince desired a last meeting ’ (i. 140 transl.), but that * the 
king was inexorable.’ Certainly there was a story, as we know from 
Horace Walpole, to this effect; but Hervey is silent on the subject and 
Hervey was present, while the sarcasms of Chesterfield and of Pope 
point to the general disbelief in it. Excellent though the despatches of 
the Prussian representatives are proved by Dr. von RuviUe to be, they 
are not infallible and must be checked by English authorities. For 
instance, he tells us that according to the report of the Prussian embassy 
the first report of Captain Howe’s action of 7 June 1755, named by him 
‘Boscawen’s action,’ Howe being attached to that admiral’s fleet, reached 
England on July 18. The Prussians were, for once, three days behind¬ 
hand, for Horace Walpole tells us the date was July 15. 

Dr. von Ruville is no blind hero-worshipper, but frankly lays before his 
reader the equivocal character of some of Pitt’s political conduct in the 
course of his struggle upwards. He inclines, as is natural in a biographer, 
towards leniency of judgment. For instance, Pitt imputed to New¬ 
castle the circumstance that on the death of Pelham, in March 1754, he was 
still left paymaster-general. But a general election was imminent and 
Pitt wanted a cheap seat. It could not be had from the opposition and 
in the ministry Newcastle was the dispenser of favours. Dr. von Ruville 
accordingly tells us of 4 the expressions of deep devotion with which he 
veiled his threats’ to Newcastle. Pitt was returned for the duke’s 
borough of Aldborough (April 1754) and became ‘ an undeclared 
supporter of the opposition.' Dr. von Ruville admits that ‘the first 
view of his attitude leaves an .unfavourable impression ’; nor is this 
removed by the somewhat irrelevant comment that if ‘ Newcastle was 
thus undoubtedly overreached in the matter, this was only relieving a 
pickpocket of his purse ’ (i. 846, transl.). The opposition of Fox and Pitt, 
both members of the government, to their chief Newcastle 4 was not de¬ 
clared as such, for in that case they would have lost their offices, and this 
would have been inconvenient to Pitt, who had just begun housekeeping.’ 
(i. 858 transl.). A good deal has been said by historians, and with justice, 
of Newcastle’s 4 perfidy,’ but the conduct of his colleagues, Pitt and Fox, 
during this administration, scarcely deserves a more complimentary 
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epithet. Nor does Dr. von Ruville cloak Pitt's unblushing factiousness 
in his efforts to gain office. He had declaimed incessantly in the 
name of all the political virtues, against Carteret, his Hanoverian 
subsidies, soldiers, and policy. As soon as he was bought off with the 
vice-treasurership of Ireland (6 March 1746), * Pitt and his friends now 
came forward to support all the measures of the ministry, although these 
were in direct contradiction to the arguments they had formerly used.* 
(i. 268 transl.). After his dismissal in November 1755, when he was 
hoping to force himself into the cabinet by displacing Newcastle, Pitt 
adopted, as the author mildly phrases it,* a course of action not entirely 
consistent with his previous attitude. On Thursday, 21 October (1756), 
he asked for a meeting with Lhdy Yarmouth (the King’s mistress), whom 
he had previously not deigned to visit. The reason for this step is 
obvious. . • He (Pitt) wished to enlighten him (the king) upon his real 
motives. As a would-be minister, he was forced to maintain a strong 
contradistinction between his own policy and that of .the government in 
power, with the object of defeating and overthrowing them, whereas if he 
gained the post he desired he would be obliged to follow in general the 
course of his predecessors ’ (ii. 56 transl.). It is scarcely to be wondered 
at that George II long hesitated to extend confidence to him. The causes 
which led to his elevation to power were, as Dr. von Buville shows, the 
blunders of the administration, the credit of opposing which was reokoned 
to Pitt in the popular mind, and the support of Leicester House. 

Of the failures abroad, that decisive of the fate of the ministry was 
the loss of Minorca. Byng’s conduct and fate are still matters of con¬ 
troversy, but Dr. von Ruville’s discussion of them is less impartial than 
usual. Undoubtedly Anson, as first lord of the Admiralty, and Newcastle, 
were anxious to acquit themselves at Byng’s expense. But Dr. von 
Ruville goes too far when he imputes (ii. 97 transl.) to the ministry an 
intentional postponement of Byng’s trial during the autumn of 1756 in 
order that the favourable impression created by his exculpatory pamphlet 
might pass away. It was just as likely that the popular indignation 
would die down, and only a few pages earlier (ii. 88 transl.) the author 
mentions that during the autumn the confusion preceding the change of 
ministry had so paralysed ministerial activity that Frederick II. declared 
he would act without England at all. Moreover, Byng had demanded the 
presence of a number of witnesses then serving abroad. The author also 
assumes that the officers of the court-martial were influenced to an adverse 
judgment by future prospects of promotion; but the king was seventy - 
three years old, Leicester House was for Byng, and the court-martial was 
constituted on December 14, when Pitt had displaced Newcastle and 
Anson. He treats the trial as political. It is quite true that, after the 
trial, when the king’s strong view was known, party politics and 
professional ambition both played a part, as is shown by Horace 
Walpole’s story of Captain Geary, one of Byng’s judges. But whether the 
articles of war were skilfully draughted, or sensible, or just, that Byng’s 
repeated breaches of orders brought him within their scope it is scarcely 
possible to doubt, and the present writer knows that in the opinion of one 
of the most distinguished admirals now living he was justly sent to execu¬ 
tion. As to the refusal of mercy opinions may differ, but there is no 
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ground for the imputations on the integrity of the court-martial, as would 
appear more clearly had the author set out the instructions given to the 
admiral Dr. von Ruville does, however, deserve credit for consistency, 
since he declares Pitt to have 1 allowed a gross act of injustice to be 
committed. . . for reasons inspired largely by selfishness and by the fear 
of losing his position ’ (p. 105). This is an excellent instance of the 
detached and impartial attitude which he generally assumes towards his 
subject. 

Dr. von Ruville’s account of the trial of Lord George Sackville in 1760 
betrays the same tendency as his criticism of the trial of Byng to study 
political conditions rather than the facts of the case. He ingeniously 
surmises (ii. 244 transL) that at Minden Sackville gave rein to his ill-temper 
with Ferdinand because he expected his friend, George prince of Wales, 
to be given the command-in-chief. For this he refers to Harris’s Life of 
Hardwicke (iii. 182), which gives the contents of the prince’s letter dated 
20 July 1759. But this letter explicitly says, ( As H.M.’s dominions 
were now threatened with an invasion (referring to the preparations 
ou the French coast for the invasion of England), as every zealous 
subject was offering his service for the defence of the King and of his 
country, the Prince of Wales ’ Ac. On ii. 245 transl. the author again 
refers to this letter and then draws the inference that Sackville believed 
that Pitt could and would obtain the command-in-chief for the prince and 
that he would then be allowed to indulge with impunity his ill-humour 
against Ferdinand, whereas the only command of which there was any 
question was a command, not in Germany, nor at the Horse Guards, but 
of the troops assembled on the southern coasts to repel the threatened 
invasion of England. Nor, in ascribing Sackville’s conduct to reliance 
upon an appointment which was not in contemplation, does he take note 
of the evidence at the trial as to the causes by which, in the eyes of some 
of the officers who watched him, it was inspired. In his account of 
Minden (ii. 242 transl.) Dr. von Ruville follows Stanhope, who represents 
the first order to Sackville to have been given after the first repulse of 
the French cavalry. The evidence of Captain Winschingrode, prince 
Ferdinand’s aide-de-camp, shows, however, that the first order was * to 
advance with the cavalry of the right wing to sustain the infantry which 
was going to be engaged,’ that is, with the French cavalry. The story of 
Wolfe’s heroic victory at Quebec is well told. In ii. 252 transl. the 
number of men allotted to him by Pitt is given as 11,605, whereas the 
letter of Pitt to Amherst, to which Dr. von Ruville’s note refers, printed 
by Thackeray, states it at 12,005, which figure is confirmed by the recent 
reprint of the same letter in the Correspondence of William Pitt with 
Colonial Governors . Dr. von Ruville follows Horace Walpole in imputing 
to General Townshend, who succeeded to the command after Wolfe was 
« killed and Monckton disabled, a desire to claim the chief merit for the 
capture of Quebec, which actually surrendered to him. But Townshend’s 
despatch to Pitt, printed by Colonel Townshend in his biography of the 
field marshal, abstains even from claiming credit for the selection of the 
point of attack. In his Siege of Quebec (iii. 821-8) Mr. Doughty establishes 
that not Townshend but his friends exaggerated his part in the victory. 

Pitt’s retirement from office in October 1761 is not regarded by 
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Dr. von Ruville as the outcome of the combined pressure of the king 
and the majority of his colleagues. In this he differs from the view 
taken by Dr. Hunt in his admirable history, who supports it (p. 29) 
by a reference to the Newcastle Papers. Dr. von Ruville, on the contrary, 
concludes that 1 Pitt, against the will of the king and of his colleagues, 
seized the opportunity of resignation’ (ii. 414 transl.). Pitt has been 
much blamed for his refusal in 1766 to take office with Rockingham, but 
both Dr. Hunt and the author agree that the really impracticable persons 
were Rockingham and the king. 4 Rockingham succeeded in convincing 
the king of the danger of Pitt’s demand ’—that is, ‘ that the right of 
parliament to impose taxes on the colonies should be denied’ (iii. 171 
transl.). From August 1766 until 1770 Pitt, now earl of Chatham, was 
doing little more than lending a great name to an administration which 
disease wrested from him the power to direct. His efforts for a pacific 
settlement with the American colonies, which chiefly occupied the energies 
of the last four years of his life, are narrated in detail. Dr. voh Ruville 
in several chapters paints with a sympathetic hand the charm of his 
domestic relations, in which the haughty and domineering statesman 
melts into the husband and father. 

In the course of so elaborate and exhaustive a work a certain number 
of slips are likely to occur. Some of these have been corrected by the 
translators; a few have been imported by them; others have been 
suffered to remain. At i. 115 of the German edition David is printed 
for Daniel Pulteney. The English version (i. 102) reproduces David; its 
index solves the difficulty by omitting both. In the German edition 
(i. 120) Lord Burlington is described as losing his position in the house¬ 
hold, which was that of captain of the band of pensioners, as a punish¬ 
ment for opposition to Walpole’s excise bill. This, as Dr. von Ruville 
would have seen by a reference to Lord Hervey’s Memoirs , is a slight 
inaccuracy; but the translation converts it into a blunder of the first 
magnitude by substituting for Burlington * Bolingbroke ’ (i. 106), while 
its index adheres to its cautious neutrality. Lord Hervey would also 
have told him that James (‘ Jemmy ’) Pelham, not the famous Henry, 
was the prince’s secretary (i. 153 Germ. ed.; i. 185 transl.). The 
translation retains 4 Mrs. Hamilton,’ the prince’s mistress, for 4 Lady 
Archibald Hamilton ’ (i. 190), and * Sir ’ Joseph Yorke as the title of 
our ambassador at the Hague in 1758, an anticipation of three years 
<i. 184). English titles are always full of pitfalls for the foreigner, but 
Dr. von Ruville flounders among them in a manner surprising in a 
scholar familiar with so much English correspondence. Lord George 
Sackville is persistently degraded to 4 Lord Sackville,’ while George, 
Lord Lyttelton is advanced (ii. 287 Germ, ed.) to ‘ Lord George.’ The 
German reader is also introduced to 4 Pulteney-Bath ’ (i. 208 Germ, ed.) 
and ‘Lord Richard Cobham-Temple* (i. 351). These solecisms and 
many such others are corrected by the translators, who however improve 
4 Holdemesse,’ printed by Dr. von Ruville as the earl himself spelt it, 
to 4 Holdemess.’ The translation is free, but spirited and readable, 
sometimes with a suspicion of pleonasm, as where Dr. von Ruville 
writes, George 1L hielt sogar seine Mdtressen in finanzietter Hinsicht 
kurz (i. 123), the translation renders, his ‘behaviour . . . was stingy* 
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And mean’ (L 110). Nor is * Pitt's outstanding capacities’ (ii. 220 
transl.) a very idiomatic translation of iiberragende Fdhigkeit (ii. 254). 
The English edition, which is adorned with several more portraits, does 
▼nil in not reproducing the maps of the German edition, of which the 
map of India is particularly defective. On the other hand it would have 
been of service to the reader to have included the ample tables of 
contents of the German volumes, for which even a perfect index is not an 
efficient substitute. I. S. Leadam. 

Documents relating to the Constitutional History of Canada , 1756-1761. 

(Ottawa: Printed by S. E. Dawson. 1907.) 

The new Dominion archivist, Mr. A. G. Doughty, has thrown great 
light on the first years of British Canada by the publication of these 
documents, which have been admirably edited by Professor A. Shortt, of 
Queen’s University, and Mr. Doughty himself. The present volume is 
the first of a short series which will embody the leading documents 
relating to Canadian constitutional history. Such a collection will fur¬ 
nish, in the words of the introduction, ‘ a survey of the gradual develop¬ 
ment of the Canadian system of government and of the various forces 
which, in co-operation or conflict, had much to do with determining the 
lines along which our destiny as a nation was to be unfolded/ The 
documents given consist both of primary and secondary materials. Thus 
the drafts of the statutes are preceded and followed by a number of 
closely related papers, such as petitions, reports, letters, and proceed¬ 
ings, which indicate the stages in colonial policy. The consequences of 
the adoption of particular measures are further illustrated by suitable 
documentary evidence. By this means we are able to understand the 
motives and meaning of the Quebec act in a manner which has 
hitherto been impossible without prolonged study at the Record 
Office. The motives which prompted the inclusion of the western 
hinterlands of the American colonies in the Quebec act of 1774 are 
now made manifest. In 1768 the board of trade was opposed to 
such inclusion on the ground (1) that it would give colour to the view 
that the king’s title to this country arose from the cession made by 
franoe; (2) that it would give to one province a monopoly of the Indian 
We; and (8) for military reasons. Upon consideration of these argu¬ 
ments the home government laid aside for the time the idea of including 
these lands within the limits of Canada. The plan however of putting 
the interior of the country under a separate government proved abortive, 
and it was alleged that in these circumstances the land in question 
became 1 the theatre of disorder and confusion.’ In order to put an end 
to this and at the same time to gratify the French Canadians, it was 
decided to include this territory within the province of Quebec, 1 with the 
avowed purpose,’ as was said by William Knox, the colonial under¬ 
secretary, ‘of excluding all further settlement therein, and for the 
establishment of uniform regulations for the Indian trade.’ It may be 
noted that the proposed extension only appears in the Quebec bill in its 
third draft. 

The proclamation of 1768 had promised the summoning of an 
assembly as in the other colonies, and we may here trace the various 
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aonsider&tions which finally led to the substitution of the nominated 
council of the Quebec act. As late as 1769 we find the board of trade 
approving a plan under which an assembly should be constituted, com¬ 
posed of protestant representatives for the towns and Roman catholic 
representatives for the country districts. The publication of the or¬ 
dinances passed in the colony makes the history of these early years 
much more intelligible. A singularly dramatic effect is given by the 
directly conflicting petitions of the old and new subjects; while the con¬ 
fusion and doubt with regard to the actual position of the law are seen to 
result from the uncertain and hesitating attitude of the home govern¬ 
ment. Should French Canada be anglicised ? or should a French 
province be welcomed as a counterpoise to the independent Americans ? 
The British government hesitated for a long time in their answer to 
this question ; though finally, to some extent perhaps under the influence 
of Carleton, they chose the second alternative. With all deference to 
the editors it may be suggested that the notes seem sometimes to criticise 
a little unfairly that great governor. It is hinted that Carleton had been 
over-confident as to the loyalty of the French Canadians, and had 
misled the home government; but his contention was that the Quebec 
act, however expedient, should have been enacted nearly ten years 
earlier, for it to have produced results as early as 1775. The act, he said 
in February 1775, was no more than the foundation of future establish¬ 
ments. ‘ Had the present settlement,’ he wrote, * taken place when first 
recommended, it would not have roused the jealousy of the other colonies, 
and had the appearance of more disinterested favour to the Canadians; 
many advantages might have resulted therefrom at this juncture which 
must now be deferred to a more distant occasion.’ Again, in the dispute 
between Carleton and Chief Justice Livius the editors show their sympathy 
with the latter. But surely, on the original cause of quarrel, the imposing 
of excessive fees, the governor was clearly in the right; and, though the 
privy council declared illegal Carleton’s plan of selecting an inner cabinet 
from the executive council, the expediency of such a procedure can hardly 
now be doubted. Carleton was no doubt an aristocrat, and his political 
philosophy may now seem obsolete enough ; but he had the conspicuous 
merit of thinking out political problems, and of then endeavouring to 
give practical effect to his theory. From the point of view of the time, 
what can be wiser than the following passage from a letter addressed to 
Lord Shelburne in January 1768 ? 

It may not be improper here to observe that the British form of govern¬ 
ment transported into this continent never will produce the same fruits as at 
home, chiefly because it is impossible for the dignity of the throne or peerage 
to be represented in the American forests. Besides, the governor, having little 
or nothing to give away, can have but little influence. In place of that, as it 
is his duty to retain all in proper subordination, and to restrain those officers, 
who live by fees, from running them up to extortion, these gentlemen, put into 
offices that require integrity, knowledge, and abilities, because they bid the 
highest rent to the patentee, finding themselves checked in their views of profit, 
are disposed to look on the person who disappoints them as their enemy, and 
without going so far as to forfeit their employments, they in general will be shy 
of granting that assistance the king’s service may require, unless they are all 
equally disinterested or equally corrupt. It therefore follows where the 
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executive power is lodged with a person of no influence, but coldly assisted by 
the reel in office, and where the two first branches of the legislature have neither 
influence nor dignity, except it be from the extraordinary character of the • 
men, that a popular assembly, which preserves its full vigour and in a country 
where all men appear nearly upon a level, must give a strong bias to republican 
principles. 

We need go no further than this volume to see the weak points in 
Carleton’s character, but in everything he writes we note the qualities of 
conspicuous honesty, straightforwardness, and clearness of vision. 

The book closes with the correspondence relating to the Constitutional 
bill which is better known than most of the preceding matter. It could 
hardly, however, have been omitted from the present volume, which thus 
traces the constitutional development of Canada from the conquest till 
the granting of representative institutions. The advantage of full repro¬ 
ductions of important documents over their mere summarising could 
hardly be better vindicated than by this invaluable collection. 

H. E. Egerton. 

The American Revolution . Part III. By Sir George Otto Trevelyan. 

(London: Longmans. 1907.) 

The present volume of Sir George Trevelyan’s elaborate history of the 
American Revolution is less concerned with subjects of controversy than 
were its predecessors. Most men are agreed regarding the statesmanship 
and strategy of Lord George Germaine; the reasons of Burgoyne’s 
Mure are fairly obvious, and Howe’s incapacity to make use of victory 
has become a commonplace. The family tradition of course still lives 
hi the vigorous pages of Sir George Trevelyan, and contemporary 
evidence is used not always with a due allowance for the circumstances 
under which it was written. Thus the position of the loyalists is dealt 
with in a manner which appears somewhat superficial and one-sided. It 
is curious to compare with Sir George Trevelyan’s language the words 
of an American writer whom Sir George holds in high honour. Mr. 
Tyler, the descendant of men who fought on behalf of the revolution, 
writes: * Hardly have we known, seldom have we been reminded, that 
the case of the loyalists, as they called themselves, . . . was even in 
argument not a weak one, and in motive and sentiment not a base one, 
And in devotion and self-sacrifice not an unheroic one.’ At the same 
time it is fair to recognise that there are limits beyond which attachment 
to a cause dear to the whigs will not take the historian, and he sorrowfully 
concludes that,* when every allowance has been made and all excuses 
have been impartially considered, the violation of the Saratoga conven¬ 
tion remains as a blot on the lustre of the American Revolution.’ 

Regret has been expressed that Sir George Trevelyan should employ 
on the American Revolution powers which might have further illustrated 
the age of Fox; but it would be difficult to find a subject more congenial 
to the pen of an artist like Sir George Trevelyan than is the ill-fated 
expedition which ended with the surrender of Saratoga. The rash and 
presumptuous strategy of Germaine; the blind confidence with which 
Burgoyne advanced to his doom and the personal courage with which he 
atoned for his mistakes ; the heroic figure of Benedict Arnold, the more 
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emphasised that we may feel the more his coming degradation—subjects 
such as these give opportunities of which Sir George avails himself to 
* the full. For most of the military operations described in this volume 
the author has had the use of the manuscript 1 Notes on the War of the 
American Revolution * made by Colonel Gerald Boyle, which are described 
as a comprehensive storehouse of accurate information, arranged with 
admirable clearness, and illustrated by sound and most perceptive obser¬ 
vations and criticisms. The lay historian, however competent, is apt 
to suffer from lack of expert knowledge, so that the advantage of this 
assistance cannot be over-estimated. Sir George Trevelyan possesses to 
a peculiar degree the art of portrait-painting, and no more human or 
satisfying description of Howe has probably ever been written than that 
presented in these pages. The good points of a general, at whose 
departure his officers wept, must have been great, though unhappily they 
did not lie in the direction of winning campaigns; and even the silly 
meschiama or fete held in his honour at Philadelphia, had an excuse in 
the desire to do honour to a fallen general. As is natural, the august figure 
of Washington dominates the greater portion of the volume, and, in 
spite of all that has been written on the subject, it would be difficult to 
better the following estimate of him :— 

In the course of the prolonged and dreary struggle for American independence 
he scored very few of those masterstrokes of victory, which elicit a thunder of 
applause from the crowded benches of the world’s amphitheatre. His warlike 
successes, like his personal qualities, were unostentatious and unsensational, 
but of great and durable value. . . . Admirable had been the patience and 
tenacity with which the American leader played the watching and waiting 
game; and that is a game which must be pursued, obstinately, continuously 
and undeviatingly until the moment is ripe for aggressive action, under penalty 
of overwhelming disaster. . . . The ultimate success of the American arms 
over all that vast theatre of war was mainly due to Washington’s skill and 
foresight, and (in a yet more marked degree) to his elevation of character. He 
planned a comprehensive scheme of operations; he distributed the national 
forces among the generals in command; he chose for himself the post of 
difficulty, and he sent his best troops to the help of others, careless whether he 
was assisting a friend or aggrandising a rival. He was the first to predict the 
capture of Burgoyne’s army, and he devised the measures and supplied the 
means which brought that event to pass. 

For the last hundred pages of the volume the scene is transferred to 
Europe. It may be doubted whether European public opinion was so 
firmly convinced of the magnanimity of British policy in the past as Sir 
George implies, and he may exaggerate the influence of moral considera¬ 
tions (except of course among a select few) in deciding the sympathies 
of Europe during the war ; but he gives a lifelike picture of the situation 
in Paris and of the events which led to French intervention. Vergennes, 
Turgot, and Beaumarchais receive adequate treatment, and in a delightful 
passage the marvellous blunders of the new republic’s amateur diplo¬ 
matists are set out, the passage leading to a glorification of the one 
American who was equal to the occasion, Benjamin Franklin :— 

The acceptability of the individual envoy has always been accounted a 
prime factor in the success of his mission; but anything less resembling a 
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penona grata cannot be pictured than an ex-barrister or commission agent— 
with the gift of the tongue but not of tongues—forcing his way into a royal 
ante-chamber as the representative of a republic which had never been officially 
recognised; begging, in voluble and idiomatic English, for a large loan of 
public money; and exhorting the ministers of the court within whose precincts 
he had trespassed, to embark upon a course of treacherous hostility against 
a powerful monarch, with whom they were living on terms of apparent amity. 

If a letter from Arthur Lee at Berlin, quoted by Sir George, gives a 
fair example of their intelligence, these envoys must have been useful 
indeed. • He reported that King Frederic’s infantry, instead of taking 
aim, were taught to slant the barrel downwards so that the bullet would 
strike the ground ten yards in front of them. “ This depression,” wrote 
Lee, “ is found necessary to counteract the elevation which the act of firing 
gives to the musket.” 1 

The volume closes with the intervention of France. ‘The apparent 
weakness and the undoubted isolation of England had tempted and 
excited the unprincipled ambition of the French ministers; but, as 
has happened so often before and since, they had omitted to reckon with 
the haughty patriotism, the stern and dogged temper and indomitable 
pertinacity of the English people.’ The American Revolution is perhaps 
one of the few periods of history for which adequate material has been 
already collected, but there is always room for an historical artist of the 
type of Sir George Trevelyan. H. E. Egerton. 

Goethe ah Geschichtsphilosoph und die geschichtsphilosophische 
Bewegung seiner Zeit, Von E. Menke-Gluckert. (Leipzig: Voigt- 
l&nder. 1907.) ■ 

Studien zur fruhromantischen Politik und Geschichtsauffassung. Von 
Albert Poetzsch. (Leipzig: Voigtliinder. 1907.) 

These treatises are members of a series of Beitrcige zur Kultur - und 
Unwersalgeschichte now being brought out by Dr. Lamprecht, who 
contributes to the former a preface describing the general purpose of the 
publication. The dissertations are in part, though not entirely, the 
work of his pupils. As we should expect from the general attitude 
towards historical studies set forth in the works of Dr. Lamprecht, the 
aim of the contributions to this series is not to assist practically towards 
the investigation or interpretation of history, but rather to set forth the 
historical conceptions of great literary men or influential literary schools 
during the eighteenth century. Dr. Menke-Gliickert in his study of 
Goethe analyses the influences, in an historical direction, of the poet’s 
early places of abode, Frankfort, Leipzig, Strasburg, also of the pietistic 
circle with which he was for a time conversant; that of Herder, from 
whom he learned statt der verstandesmdssigen die gefiihlsmdssige 
Werthung der Binge ; of his philosophical contemporaries, and still 
more of his own investigations in natural science. The chief points 
of interest, from the historical point of view, are the revolt against 
any purely mechanical theory of history and the higher appre¬ 
ciation of some phases of medieval life which are characteristic of 
Goethe and his Mends. Goethe has the credit of being the first modern 
to appreciate the beauty of Gothic architecture. It is evident that the 
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idea of periods of growth, culmination, and decadence is more naturally 
suggested by the history of art than by that of civilisation as a whole. 
Goethe’s view of history as cyclic rather than progressive, closely 
associated with the theory of metamorphosis in plants, may not seem to 
have made a permanent mark in historical science, and one hardly feels 
sure at the end of the 142 pages that Goethe had, after all, an historical 
mind. His curious disparagement of the Romans (in reaction against 
the veneration they inspired in the school of Montesquieu) seems an 
argument to the contrary. 

Dr. Poetzsch's treatise has to do almost entirely with the works and 
influence of Novalis and the two Schlegels. He urges their claim to be 
the first who applied a theory of development to the history of 
civilisation, and who recognised at the same time the force of individual 
character in bringing historical events to pass, and the participation of 
each individual in the character of his age. The wide scope they would 
give to history and their assertion of the need of sympathetic interpre¬ 
tation to understand the careers of historical characters are shown to be 
strong points in their system. Their relation to the philosophy of Kant and 
Fichte is set forth at length, but not always with lucidity. The Romanticists, 
even on Dr. Poetzsch’s showing, always remained metaphysicians, though 
Novalis might emphatically declare, Alles Absolut muss aus dor Welt 
hinam . The relations of men to societies and of societies to the whole 
race in the Romantic conception are thus stated : So erscheint . . . das 
game (Jniversum als Systemindividualittit ... Seine Glieder . . . bidden 
ein Gewebe von Mesokosmen y die zwischen der Einheit des Ganzen und der 
Individuality des Einzelnen vemiitteln . It is refreshing to come upon 
a genuinely historical wish expressed by A. W. Schlegel that one might 
obtain a clear view how France and Spain became so thoroughly 
Romanised in so short a time by colonies and by the influence of 
the governing people. This wish has been more or less gratified in 
our own days by historians quite free from metaphysical or teleological 
prepossessions. Alice Gardner. 

An Introduction to the History of Modem Europe . By Archibald 
Weir, M.A. (London : Methuen. 1907.) 

Mr. Weir in this helpful little volume supplements his larger work, The 
Historical Basis of Modem Europe , by seeking ‘to review in their 
logical connection the chief groups of events which formed the ground* 
work of European history in the nineteenth century.’ His aims however 
are here limited almost entirely to the years 1780-1880. The narrative 
would have been improved if he could have brought it down to the year 
1848, so as to include a brief survey of the democratic and national move¬ 
ments of that year, of the causes of their failure, and of the conditions 
which led them to triumph in the ensuing generation. Seeing how brief 
was the space at his disposal, it was perhaps unwise to go so far back as 
to trace the influence of Peter the Great on Russia. As it is, a large 
part of the work deals with the eighteenth century; and the reader, after 
noting the opening sentence of the preface, quoted above, is apt to feel a 
sense of disproportion. The author however is dealing more with 
principles and tendencies than with facts, and he clearly traces to their 
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source the movements whioh did so much to influence Europe in the 
period 1789-1880. He points out the limitations of Frederick the Great, 
assigns to Joseph a due amount of credit for his enlightenment, and 
shows briefly but clearly how monarchy failed to cure the evils which 
culminated in the Revolution. 

Here and there his statements are overstrained, as when he states 
(ad imt.) * By the beginning of the eighteenth century Europe had 
abandoned for ever the feudal system of the Middle Ages.’ Surely at 
that time monarchy had superimposed itself on feudalism and absorbed 
its governing functions, while leaving the feudal structure of society 
almost unchanged, at least on the Continent. Mr. Weir himself gives 
facts which correct this sweeping generalisation. In his survey of 
English Affairs before the French Revolution, Mr. Weir acclaims the 
transcendent services of Chatham, but, oddly enough, says scarcely any¬ 
thing about the far more definite and practical services rendered by bis 
son in the years 1784-1789. Further, in noticing the complex causes 
that conduced to the outbreak of 1789, Mr. Weir does not point out the 
influence which the American Revolution had excited, not only on 
thinkers, but on the French troops which had served in the New World 
and became, after their return to France, the ablest propagators of dis¬ 
content. The French monarchy would probably have won in July 1789 
had it retained the allegiance of the army. In his brief reference to the 
causes of the Franco-Austrian war of 1792, Mr. Weir is unjust to 
Leopold H when he says, in allusion to his unfortunate despatch of 
February 1792, that he ‘ insisted upon the French adopting a form of 
government less incompatible with the comfort of monarchs.’ Moreover, 
it was against Francis II, not Leopold H, that Louis XVI declared war. 
It is also difficult to see on what grounds Mr. Weir condemns outright 
British maritime policy in the period 1798-1814, and quotes, apparently with 
approval, an extravagant stanza from Schiller on this topic. As a matter 
of fact, much of the outcry against British * sea-tyranny ’ was the result 
of the Tsar Paul’s behests or of Napoleon’s agents in the press. Far 
from readily confiscating in the year 1810 six hundred British ships in 
the Baltic, the Baltic powers had to be forced to that step by orders from 
Napoleon. The orders in council of 1807-1809 were also known to be 
acts of retaliation for Napoleon’s far harsher decrees issued at Berlin and 
Milan. 

These however are matters of detail, and the tendency to emphasis 
and exaggeration is almost inevitable in an extremely brief survey like 
the present. Its chief value lies in the clear and suggestive relations 
which it presents between the realms of thought and action. Here the 
author gives many thoughtful touches which reveal the connexion 
between politics and culture. The parts dealing with German literature 
are specially commendable. But should not Mr. Weir have given more than 
a passing reference to Fichte’s Reden an die Deutsche Nation ? for they 
are far more significant and important in the actual development of the 
German people than the artistic triumphs of Lessing, Mozart, and 
Beethoven. The lack of any reference to the new educational develop¬ 
ments in Germany is also a defect. In touching on the so-called 
* Speenhamland Act ’ of 179(5, Mr. Weir should have ascribed that well- 
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meant bat disastrous experiment, not so much to the refusal of masters 
to pay fair wages, as to the enormous rise of prices caused by the French 
war and an exceptionally bad harvest. His reference to Pitt’s sinking 
fund of 1786 (on p. 181) also leaves the impression that the million 
a year paid off the national debt was normally raised by loan on 
extravagant terms. But not until the outbreak of war in 1798 did the 
minister resort to that expedient, and then only as a pis aller. 

J. Holland Bose. 

Etudes et Leqons sur la Revolution Franqaise. Par Alphonse Aulard. 

Series IV., V. (Paris: Alcan. 1904,1907.) 

So long as M. Aulard holds his chair at the University of Paris we may 
reckon upon receiving at not very distant intervals of time a Succession 
of little brown-paper volumes, each containing some six or seven learned 
dissertations upon subjects connected with the history of the French 
Revolution. These ‘ studies and lectures,’ the fruit of M. Aulard’s 
academic teaching, combine scientific research of the most rigorous and 
approved type with strong political prepossessions. M. Aulard belongs 
to the left wing, and we do not proceed far with his disquisitions before 
we discover under the weighty shell of learning the pearl of political 
morality. Thus, if he explores the police reports and newspapers of the 
Thermidorian reaction, it is that we may learn that the ‘ Thermidorian 
press, passionate but decent, marks a sensible progress in morality, if 
compared with the press before the Revolution,’ and that it is only by 
comparison with the ‘ Spartan morals ’ of the Bobespierrean republic, when 
the streets of Paris were policed by the ‘ virtuous and vigilant Chaumette,’ 
that the ethical standard of the time appears to be relaxed. We open an 
essay which recounts how Napoleon rebuked the old atheist philosopher 
Lalande, and find ourselves invited to compare the degradation of France 
under the imperial terror with the rule of the committee of public 
safety, under which 1 all courages were not broken nor all lips sealed.’ 
A learned paper upon * the school education of the men of the Revolution * 
is intended to show that 1 scholastic laurels were not wanting even to our 
fierce Montagnards, whom legend depicts as half savage; * and we are 
forced to acknowledge that an acquaintance with Latin may do little to 
mitigate the ferocity of human beings. It is however only fair to remark 
that M. Aulard’s politics do not seriously interfere with the value of his 
work. He is in the main a student of facts, and for every fact he is 
careful to give his authorities. These little volumes cannot, therefore, be 
neglected by any serious student of the French Revolution, however little 
he may be inclined to accept M. Aulard’s estimate of men and measures. 

In the later of these two volumes we have a most careful and 
valuable study of the relations between church and state during the 
Revolution. M. Aulard begins by showing that the idea of the lay state 
was entirely foreign to the philosophers who prepared the way for the 
Revolution and to the cahiers which expressed the wants of France at its 
outbreak. He then points out how the constituent assembly, so far from 
desiring to relax the bonds between church and state, consciously drew 
them closer, but how by degrees, owing to the stress of circumstances, 
the schism, the war, the bankruptcy, the spread of anarchical feeling, 
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those ties were gradually relaxed and finally broken. Here, as in so 
many other directions, a great change was effected without any conscious 
transformation of doctrine, but in obedience to historical necessity. 
Equally instructive is a study of the origins of French socialism. The 
term * socialism ’ first appears, so it is said, in a work published by Pierre 
Leroux in 1882, but the idea is older than the term. Baboeuf, in 1795, 
advocated the suppression of private property, and 4 a simple administra¬ 
tion of the means of livelihood ’ upon a plan which was, he contended, 
already pursued in the twelve armies of France, and for this explosive 
opinion he suffered on the scaffold. M. Aulard finds traces of the 
socialistic idea earlier than Baboeuf, but admits that there was a general 
horror of an 4 agrarian law,’ and that all the leading politicians of the 
revolutionary assemblies upheld the principle of private property. There 
was, no doubt, a general belief that legislation should aim at producing 
social equality, and the progressive tax, which was professedly provisional, 
may in a certain sense be regarded as a socialistic measure. We do not 
however agree with M. Aulard when he says that Robespierre, in order to 
outbid Condorcet, published 4 a socialist declaration of rights.' Robespierre 
did nothing of the kind. On 24 April 1793 he persuaded the convention 
to affirm that 4 the right of private property is limited, like all other 
rights, by the obligation of respecting the rights of others.' This is not 
socialism ; it is common sense. Robespierre never, even to gain a 
transient victory over a political opponent, conceived of society as organ¬ 
ised on a socialistic basis, and, as M. Aulard points out, the reign of the 
second committee of public safety was none too kind to those methods 
of agitation to relieve economic pressure which are now held to have a 
socialistic tendency. A land of peasant proprietors is not the most 
favourable soil for the growth of scientific socialism, and though the 
French Revolution gave ample scope to the predatory instincts of society, 
and in part because the scope was so ample, there was no temptation to 
advocate the transference to the State of all the instruments of production. 

H. A. L. Fisher. 

The History of the British Army . Vol. IV. in two Parts. By the 

Hon. J. W. Fortescue. (London : Macmillan. 1906.) 

No critic can find fault with the length of this volume, for, indeed, we 
have the period from 1792 to 1802 for the first time presented to us from 
the soldier’s point of view. Nor can we object to the discussion of 
political problems which is necessary for a right understanding of 
military failure. Mr. Fortescue has no need to justify himself for going 
into minute details. Also he writes hotly, for he sees the injustice of 
putting blame upon the soldiers whom civilian ignorance prevented from 
showing their better qualities ; and to write hotly means in his case to 
write from conviction. English writers have never fairly faced the 
military problems or sought the reasons of failure. Alison merely 
retailed facts, Sir Henry Bunbury limited himself to two campaigns, 
and Colonel Callwell in his recently published Military Operations 
illustrates special points. Dr. Hunt’s recent volume in the Political 
History of England is incomplete from the lack of the very material 
here worked up by Mr. Fortescue. Among the biographers Lord 
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Rosebery contents himself with a life of Pitt as a statesman and leaves 
the campaigns alone. Thus the ordinary man has had no details of 
England’s failure ; it does not occur to him that a nation has just the 
army that it deserves to have, and finds it easiest to denounce the men 
responsible primarily for failure—namely, the leaders in the field. 
Hence the value of Mr. Fortescue’s work. He attacks Pitt because he 
caused failure by his own misdirected energy and wilful refusal to take 
the advice of the right people, and it is properly an attack on Pitt even 
though the chief agent of failure was his subordinate, Dundas. It is 
curious to find a modem judgment coinciding with Macaulay’s accusa¬ 
tion of * drivelling.’ We used to put this aside as the outcome of party 
prejudice, as an echo of Sheridan’s * pilfering of sugar islands.’ Mr. 
Fortescue is as outspoken as Macaulay, and has a wealth of facts to 
support his charges. 

First we are shown the condition of our army between the American 
and the Revolutionary wars. Economy and a wish to reduce the 
national debt starved the army ; moreover, a large standing force seemed 
to be a menace to national liberty. Pitt is hardly to be blamed ; yet a 
really great minister would be expected to lead rather than meekly to 
follow public opinion. The soldiers were undoubtedly unpopular, being 
engaged during years of peace in suppressing rioters and poachers and 
smugglers. A sound public opinion would have trained them for the 
next war, devised a system of barracks, and tried to secure a better class 
of recruits. They were supposed to be responsible for the loss of the 
American colonies. Mr. Fortescue will not allow that this is true; but 
were it true, a strong minister would have seen the need of better 
training, and taken profit from the lessons of the American war. Yet 
the nation was responsible rather than Pitt, and the nation had conse¬ 
quently in 1798 an army such as it deserved. Even such as it was it 
was not properly utilised. Mistakes were made from the first. Although 
the Republic at last turned out under Carnot good armies and sur¬ 
prisingly good generals, nothing is more clear than that at first the allies 
had only mobs to beat. Granted that both Austrians and Prussians 
alike thought only of what they could secure as spoil for themselves, 
and that want of unity gave France time to rally, yet Pitt’s policy was 
unsound. He expected the war to be short, and he gathered in bad 
recruits by an expensive system of bounties, then fell back on a worse 
plan of 4 rank for recruits.’ He struck at the extremities, the West 
Indies, thus weakening the blow which ought to have been struck at the 
heart, Paris. Even the force sent out to Flanders, small in numbers 
and almost untrained, he and Dundas diverted from co-operation with 
the allies and turned aside to Dunkirk and Ostend; the much abused 
duke of York knew better than this and wanted to head straight for 
Paris. To argue that the Austrians were slow and selfish does not 
justify the civilians of the cabinet, who simply advertised the fact that 
the English would be more selfish ; to concentrate on an inferior plan is 
better than to refuse to concentrate at all. Meanwhile nothing was done 
to secure Toulon or to help the royalists of La Vendee. Mr. Fortescue 
thinks that the cause of the latter was the more hopeful; perhaps it 
might be argued that all England’s available force should have been oon- 
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centr&ted at Toulon. In any case the great need was for concentration. 
Granted that no one could foresee the sudden rise of Bonaparte, and 
that it is doubtful if troops could have reached Toulon in time, especially 
as the neglect of preparation for war prevented proper and speedy equip¬ 
ment* it remains that Dundas wasted the few battalions that he had, 
shifted them backwards and forwards between England and Ostend, sent 
them finally to Brittany too late, and threw away all chance of saving 
Toulon. A simple statement of dates is sufficient. In August the duke 
of York was forced to break off communications with the allies, and to 
lay siege to Dunkirk without siege guns. He had to retreat early in 
September. Eight battalions were sent to Ostend, four of these ordered 
book to England and sent out again in October. On 11 September 
Dundas acknowledged the extreme importance of holding Toulon; in 
October he ordered Bhips and soldiers away from Toulon. In November 
the eight battalions and 4,000 Hessians were at Portsmouth for Lord 
Moira to lead to Brittany; likewise Grey and Jervis were at Portsmouth 
under orders for the West Indies, and naturally congestion prevented 
both expeditions from being despatched promptly. Grey started with 
his force incomplete on 26 November. Moira sailed for Brittany on 
1 December, and found that the Vendean army was already annihilated; 
so his unlucky men were kept in their transports, sick and useless. On 
18 and 19 December Toulon was evacuated. One suspects that in truth 
Pitt meant to copy his father’s methods and copied too literally. To 
fight by sea and in the colonies, and, allied to Prussia, in Europe, was 
die father’s plan; he succeeded because the heart of France was weak, 
and thus the extremities were weak. But the son struck at the West 
Indies before the heart was weakened. Moreover, the father’s sea policy 
was sound, but under the son’s regime the blockade of Brest was not 
enforced until Jervis came upon the scene. The point is important, 
because it is argued that if Pitt is to be blamed for military failure he 
should be praised for naval success; but till the period of Jervis’s 
reorganisation our naval successes were not great. At last England 
wore down France by strangling her; we know that from Captain 
Mahan. But the argument tells badly against Pitt, who expected the 
war to be short and yet diverted troops to the West Indies. The terrible 
mortality out there not only made the diversion useless but crippled 
England at home. Mr. Fortesoue calculates a * total of 80,000 soldiers 
lost to the service, including 40,000 actually dead.’ 

It is acknowledged nowadays—for Nelson’s life at least has been well 
studied—that a display of force upon the Italian Riviera might have 
thwarted Bonaparte’s earliest efforts in 1796. But 1796 and 1797 were 
England’s bad years. In 1799, thanks to Jervis and Nelson, thanks also 
to the mutineers who compelled Pitt at last to treat soldiers and sailors 
as human beings who had feelings, and to the Irish rebels, who forced 
him to create a new army out of the militia, things were much better. 
The campaign in North Holland was a mere leap in the dark as far as 
Pitt and Dundas were concerned, but the capture of the Dutch fleet com¬ 
pensated for the humiliating convention of Alkmaar, and the converted 
militiamen fought well. It is unnecessary to argue whether the Russians 
were worthless or whether the duke of York showed himself incompetent 
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as a tactician; the question is really the same as that of Flanders in 
1798: troops were thrown somehow or anyhow into an unexplored 
country, where possibly Dutch loyalists might help, and allies of uncertain 
value were secured; moreover, if York was incompetent Abercromby 
was not. The important point was that England had once more an 
army. Holland evacuated, Abercromby implored that it might be kept 
concentrated and ready; Dundas split it up into detachments and wasted 
it. Meanwhile the call from Italy was loud and clear. The Austrian 
cause in Italy was vitally important; Bonaparte was no longer an 
unknown factor, and he was cooped up in Egypt. Stuart had occupied 
Minorca, an excellent base from which to help the Austrians, and the 
possession of which had been the key of Marlborough’s grand designs of 
1707. Dundas could have sent to Stuart the force that he demanded in 
place of insisting on the expedition into Holland ; even after the evacua¬ 
tion of Holland there was time to transfer the men to Minorca, if he had 
listened to Abercromby. Knowing that Bonaparte on his escape from 
Egypt was almost beaten at Marengo, we can fairly say that Stuart, 
given a free hand and a sufficient force at Minorca, could have paralysed 
the French on the Riviera, contributed to the earlier fall of Genoa, and 
thus released a larger force of Austrians to fight at Marengo, and might 
even have been up at Marengo in person. On the one hand the capture 
of the Dutch ships was a poor set-off to the oollapse of the allies in Italy; 
on the other there was time to carry out the second plan if Dundas had 
but listened to the two capable soldiers. 

Mr. Fortescue does not attempt to whitewash the duke of York, but 
he lets us see clearly that he was hampered at every turn when in the 
field, even if he was a poor tactician. As commander-in-chief and 
reformer he was above praise. But the period had its great fighting 
men—-Stuart, Grey, Moira, Cornwallis, and others. In the very worst 
year, 1794, Craig could give sound advice both to Dundas and to the 
Austrians, showing that 4 the despised British officers * did know some¬ 
thing about war. Of course the hero of the piece is Abercromby, on 
whose career and character Mr. Fortescue has written some stirring 
words. Treated as a machine, flung almost at random by Dundas into 
Flanders, into Holland, and finally into Egypt, he just went and did his 
duty where he was sent, though his advice was disregarded and he was 
expected to win startling victories on unexplored ground and with inade¬ 
quate means ; it was only in Ireland that he found it impossible to obey 
the overbearing minister. At last Dundas, having lost his golden chance 
when he disregarded Stuart’s plan of an Italian campaign from Minorca, 
sent out an expedition to the Mediterranean, too late and too small, vaguely 
expecting it to capture Ferrol or Cadiz by a coup de main without proper 
survey of the defences. At last he concentrated his mind on Egypt. 
Because Abercromby performed marvels, Captain Cochrane, Dundonald’s 
uncle, ably co-operating, because he attacked with a force smaller than 
that which the French could have concentrated against him, landed on 
the open, without cavalry and without transport, and with the possibility 
of finding no water, and finally triumphed, we are supposed to admire 
Dundas as the directing master mind and to extend our admiration to the 
ex-premier Pitt. In truth it was another leap in the dark. Mr. Fortescue 
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sums up thus: ‘ Ralph Abercromby stands forth as an example to 
British generals that by serving even a Dundas faithfully they may 
serve their country well.* The rest of the story is fully treated, such as 
Hutchinson’s determined march on Cairo and Baird’s wonderful struggle 
through the desert; there was plenty of British grit, even when Aber¬ 
cromby was dead. The success was won against the best French veterans, 
even though they were half-hearted and home-sick; officers and men were 
capable and staunch. The conclusion is that similar successes under 
such leaders were possible even in 1798 and 1794, and highly probable in 
1799, if the cabinet could have resolved on some general plan and taken 
ordinary precautions to provide the material. The operations in India 
are well described, but we have no space to do more than refer to them. 
The remarks upon the Mysorean bullock transport are particularly 
interesting, as Wellesley there gained the experience which was afterwards 
invaluable to him in Portugal. 

Mr. Fortescue had no need to apologise in his preface for the length 
of his volume, for his discussions on political problems to explain the 
military, or for the prominence he gives to these few years. The study 
of Wellington is good, but one can learn very much from the less known 
campaigns. We may be somewhat irritated by his hot and repeated 
attacks upon Pitt and Dundas. But the main purpose is right. A bad 
system of recruiting, neglect to provide in days of peace adequate transport 
and medical equipment, and popular contempt for soldiering must produce 
like results. England has twice had a great army when the commander- 
in-chief was also the head of the government—namely, under Cromwell 
and Marlborough—and the results were admirable; but the natural 
consequence was hatred of military despotism. Hence came a tradition 
that the army ought to be cut down in the name of liberty and economy, 
and a bad civilian control not only over the army itself but over field 
operations. J. E. Morris. 

L'Architrisorier Lebrun , Gouvemeur de la Hollande , 1810-1818. 

Par M. de Caumont la Force. (Paris: Plon. 1907.) 

Like M. de Lanzac de Laborie*s study of the Belgian provinces under 
French rule, this work on Holland at the time when it was merged in 
the Napoleonic empire is partly due to the encouragement of Albert 
Sorel. M. de Caumont la Force, himself a descendant of Lebrun, has 
had ready access to family papers, and has also used a large mass of 
correspondence in the French archives. The result is an agreeable book 
which helps to fill in the picture of the empire at the time of its widest 
extension. Lebrun himself was more remarkable for his career than for 
his qualities. He had been secretary to Maupeou, a member of the 
constituent assembly, a colleague of Bonaparte in the consulate, and had 
become prince archtreasurer and duke of Piacenza in the imperial 
system. Upon the abdication and flight of King Louis, Lebrun, then 
seventy-one years old, became lieutenant-general of Holland. A few 
months later he exchanged this title for that of governor-general. He 
was a shrewd and pliable but kindly man, anxious to do as much good 
and as little harm as his situation would allow. 

Holland affords the one instance of an entire nation with a strong 
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character and a memorable history absorbed into the Napoleonic empire. 
The Dutch might therefore have been expected to resent their fate with 
peculiar bitterness. M. de Caumont la Force leaves the impression that 
they submitted readily enough. For many years, indeed, they had borne 
the evils of annexation without its advantages. Their territory had 
been curtailed, their governments had been mere creatures of France, 
their commerce had been ruined by the English war, in which they were 
forced to take part. Louis had tried to act as a national sovereign, bat 
had found his position intolerable. The Dutch hoped, no doubt, that 
when they became French citizens they would receive more considera¬ 
tion from the emperor and would feel the benefit of his administrative 
genius. The country was overtaxed, and Napoleon began his rule with 
sweeping economies. A court, a foreign office, and other luxuries of 
an independent state were no longer wanted, and the interest payable on 
the national debt was cut down by two-thirds. The public expenditure 
fell from 155,000,000 to 80,000,000 francs. The French administrative 
system was introduced, but some regard was shown to Dutch national 
sentiment. Amsterdam was declared the third city of the empire, and 
the Dutch language was allowed equally with French in the schools and 
in the transaction of public business. Lebrun liked the Dutch, and was 
not unpopular with them. When Napoleon visited Holland in 1811 
he was received with almost as much outward show of loyalty as if he 
had been a national ruler. 

Yet the French rule could not be acceptable. In annexing Holland 
Napoleon wished above all things to perfect the continental system and 
to strengthen his navy. The rigorous enforcement of the continental 
system meant the suppression of that smuggling for which Holland was 
well fitted, and which had been of late the one path to opulence. It 
involved the most vexatious interference with shipping and with the 
fisheries. Upon the navy Napoleon spent one-third of the revenue which 
he derived from Holland. The Dutch, who knew more of naval matters 
than the French, saw the vanity of his ambition. ‘ The best thing that 
you can do with your squadron,* said Admiral de Winter, 1 is to burn it.' 
When the emperor told the merchants of Amsterdam that he meant to 
build 200 ships of the line, one of them said ‘By that time the English 
will have 500.* In Holland, as in Belgium, the conscription was felt as 
a cruel slavery. The Dutch, although a brave, were not a military 
people; they took no pride in French ascendency, and they knew that 
most of the lads who were drawn would return no more. One or two 
weak attempts to resist the conscription were put down with a ferocity 
which exasperated those whom it cowed. The abatement of the interest 
on the national debt relieved some Dutchmen but ruined others, since 
the debt was all held at home. The reforms which Napoleon could offer 
were few, for Holland had never been misgoverned like parts of Italy 
or Germany. Dutch officials, it was found, although sluggish, were 
singul&rly honest. Benevolent institutions were numerous and, as 
a rule, well managed. The rich variety of religious persuasions showed 
that virtual toleration had long prevailed in Holland. In Holland, 
as elsewhere, Napoleon set on foot many public works, but they were 
military in their object and did not compensate for the loss which his rule 
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caused in other ways. Above all, the Dutch character was thoroughly 
alien to the French character. The French thirsted for military glory; 
the Dutch liked peaceable industry; the French loved display, while 
even the richest men in Holland lived frugally; the French piqued them¬ 
selves on success in gallantry; .the Dutch were puritan and domestic. 
As time went on, the Dutch more and more held aloof from social inter¬ 
course with the French. After the failure of the Russian expedition 
they began to work for their deliverance. A few outbreaks in the spring 
of 1813 were easily suppressed; but after the battle of Leipzig Lebrun 
left Amsterdam and the French rule ended. F. C. Montague. 

lUcits d’une Tante; Mtmoires de la Comtesse de Boigne. Publics 
d’apr&s le Manuscrit Original par M. Charles Nicoullaud. 
Tomes I., II. (Paris : Plon. 1907.) 

Memoirs of the Comtesse de Boigne . Two volumes. (London : Heine- 
mann. 1907.) 

Madame de Boigne at first only intended to record for the amusement 
of her nephews what she had learnt from her parents about their youth 
at the court of Versailles, but was gradually led to relate her own 
reminiscences: what she has written has, she protests, no literary pre¬ 
tensions and is nothing more than the gossip of an old woman. The 
result has been a most delightful book. While we read we feel as if we 
were listening to the witty talk of a very outspoken, shrewd, and clear¬ 
sighted old lady of birth and breeding, whom wide experience of the world 
has taught to be tolerant, not cynical. She does not extenuate, yet is 
prepared to make allowances for weakness and vice. People are so much 
what their surroundings and circumstances have made them that we 
ought to be lenient in our judgment of their follies and shortcomings. 
As for princes, everything about them is so calculated to make them 
vicious fools that it is a marvel they should ever be anything else. 

Since Madame de Boigne only began to write in 1885, and trusted 
entirely to her memory, she confesses that it is likely she may often 
be inaccurate, but she is so obviously honest a witness, so clearly 
desirous of telling the truth, that her inaccuracies, though abundant, 
do not detract from the value of her evidence. Her political sympathies 
were not strong enough to blind- her to facts nor to tempt her to mis¬ 
represent thetii. Nor is she one of the memoir-writers of the school 
of Rousseau, like Madame Roland and Chateaubriand, whose object is to 
analyse and illustrate themselves, and who invent and arrange events and 
circumstances so as to impress their distinctive and eminent qualities 
upon the reader. Madame de Boigne’s father, the marquis of Osmond, 
was the head of a Norman family which boasted a descent from one of the 
companions of Rollo. Her mother was the daughter of an Irish gentle¬ 
man who hoped to increase his fortune by trade at Bordeaux, but only 
succeeded in living on his capital. He was a cousin of the archbishop of 
Narbonne and of the other Jacobite Dillons, who were people of im¬ 
portance in France. By the influence of the archbishop Madame 
d’Osmond became lady-in-waiting to Madame Adelaide, of whom we learn 
from, these pages to think more kindly. The marquis and his wife lived 
at Versailles, and were admitted to some intimacy with the royal family 
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until the outbreak of the Revolution. Although the first chapters contain 
many amusing stories and interesting details they do not tell us much 
that is not already known about the court of Lewis XVI and the state of 
French society. After reading them we feel more than ever how much 
the rancour of mortified vanity contributed to the downfall of the old 
order. The whole etiquette of the court, the character and conduct of 
the king and queen and of those about them, were such as to excite the 
greatest possible amount of jealous discontent, untempered by respect or 
reverence. 

Madame de Boigne, though a royalist, was never dazzled by the 
glamour of royalty, and it is not surprising that her editor, a catholic 
legitimist, should be scandalised by her candour. But though not blind 
to the faults of Marie Antoinette she does full justice to her amiability 
and has a feeling heart for her sorrows. She finds an excuse for the 
queen in the difficulties of her position; she had no good adviser. 
She, who, although surrounded by corruption, had ‘but one passion 
and perhaps one weakness,* was the constant object of calumny. 
The ungainly and impotent virtues of the well-meaning king are also 
fully recognised. As for the rest of the Bourbons, they appeared to 
Madame de Boigne equally contemptible before their fall, in exile, and 
when restored to power. Only the duke of Berry had any real patriotism. 
Yet she allows that there were times when the monkey-like Angouldme 
appeared an enlightened, wise, and brave prince, although at others an 
almost imbecile bigot—an inexplicable inconsistency, she says, but one 
which may have been due to intense respect for his fanatical wife tempered 
by the conviction that his first duty was absolute submission to the king’s 
will, a conviction strong enough to enable him to resist the duchess 
when she wished him to join in the campaign of the ultras against 
Decazes. The Bourbon to whom Madame de Boigne is least just is 
Lewis XVIII. Though he must to some extent be held responsible for 
the follies which prepared the way for the Hundred Days, he afterwards 
did his best to restrain the extravagance of the ‘ Chambre Introuvable ’ 
and of his own family. He loyally and intelligently supported the 
moderate Richelieu and the almost liberal Decazes. But, as the author 
remarks, it is hard to escape from the influence of birth, education, and 
associates; enlightened as she is, and clearly as she sees and derides the 
prejudices of her class and surroundings, they affect her judgment of 
Decazes. She is also far from appreciating the skill with which 
Lewis XVIII asserted his position as the occupant of the throne of 
France not as the nominee of the conquerors of his country, nor even as 
chosen by his people under their auspices, but by indefeasible hereditary 
right. When he, the returned and still powerless exile, whose capital 
was garrisoned by foreign troops, entertained the tsar, himself sitting in 
the place of honour, and reminding the all-powerful autocrat that the 
descendant of the Romanoffs was but a parvenu by the side of the heir 
of St. Louis, such conduct appears to her misplaced subservience to 
antiquated etiquette or insolent ingratitude. She does not see that the 
corollary of this attitude was the claim of the Most Christian king to be 
admitted as a matter of course, and as at least an equal, to the conferences 
which were to settle the fate of France and of Europe. 
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In 1789 M. d’Osmond sent his wife and family first to England and 
then to Italy, and himself joined them at Borne in 1792. At Naples 
Addle d’Osmond posed in tableaux vivants with Lady Hamilton—of 
whose origin, by the way, she gives a very incorrect account—and the 
queen Caroline bestowed upon her mother the questionable honour of 
her friendship. In 1793 the whole family came to England, staying 
first with a connexion in Yorkshire and afterwards in London, or rather 
near London; for Brompton, where M. d’Osmond leased a small house, 
was then in the country. This lease was condemned as a proof of 
revolutionary sympathies by his fellow exiles. To engage even lodgings 
for more than a month was to betray a belief that the monstrous state 
of things in France might last more than a few weeks, a belief 
incompatible with aristocratic orthodoxy. The picture drawn by Madame 
de Boigne of the noblest French society in exile is far from flattering. 
A careless indifference, the result of unfeeling folly and a senseless 
optimism, a vice as gross or grosser than ever, without the former veneer 
of good manners, squalid luxury, and, on the part of many, shame¬ 
less exploitation of English charity are contrasted with the decent 
behaviour and industrious frugality of the rural nobility and the lower 
clergy. 

In 1797 Ad&le d’Osmond married General de Boigne, a low-born 
adventurer—his real name was Leborgne— who had made a fortune in 
the service of Sindhia. ‘ He deceived me,* she says, ‘ as to all his past— 
his family, his name, his life.’ She herself made the match to secure 
an annuity for her parents, whose resources were exhausted. But if her 
father and mother did not encourage they did nothing to prevent this 
self-sacrifice of a child of sixteen. The nabob, who was fifty, was 
jealous, passionate, and coarse. There were intervals of separation and 
finally the ill-matched couple agreed to live apart. There was at all 
events no deception about M. de Boigne’s fortune. He does not appear 
to have behaved illiberally, and every year his wife paid him a visit at 
his magnificent cMteau in Savoy, where she was received 1 with respect and 
deference.’ Henceforward, though she was with her father when, after the 
Restoration, he was ambassador first at Turin and afterwards in London, 
she for the most part lived in Paris. Her house was from the first 
much frequented by distinguished people of every party. But the 
prevailing tone was that of the returned 4migr6s and of the friends of 
Madame de Stael, and was decidedly one of opposition to the imperial 
government. Yet she was not molested by the police. On m'a bien 
souvent demand#, dans ce temps-Id: * Comment n'ktes-vous pas exiUe ? ’ 

* Mats c’est que je ne cowrs pas aprks y ' r&pondais-je y ‘ et que je n'en at pas 
peur. 9 After the Restoration the accession to power of her friends, the 
position of her father, her close friendship with Nesselrode, her intimacy 
with Pozzo di Borgo enabled her to know much of the inner history 
of the time. Yet she is a better authority when she tells us what she 
has herself seen than when she reports what she has learnt from others. 
The descriptions, for instance, of English society, of the prince regent, 
of the self-conscious and posing but withal attractive princess Charlotte, 
are convincing, while where she deals with political matters she is not 
unfrequently misled by the imperfect knowledge or prejudices of her 
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friends, as when she tells as that Castlereagh was always the passive 
tool of Mettemich. So also her account of what happened after the 
arrival of the tsar in Paris is not to be trusted. She relies on informa¬ 
tion received from Pozzo and her Russian friends. It is indeed im¬ 
possible not to wish that the description given to her by Nesselrode of 
the interview granted by Alexander to Chateaubriand might be true. 
The feelings of the author of the Odnie du Chris tianisme, of the man who 
from his intellectual throne had as a rival power refused to bow the 
knee before Napoleon, who believed that by his recent pamphlet Bona¬ 
parte et les Bourbons he had made the Restoration possible, would 
indeed have surpassed all telling if he had been received in the company 
and as the equal of an obscure dramatist, and with him exhorted by 
Alexander to attend to their proper business of amusing the public and 
not to meddle with politics. Rent’s sensitive and rancorous vanity 
would never have forgiven such an insult. The terms in which he 
described the demeanour and conduct of the tsar at this time compel 
us with regret to regard the anecdote as not more than ben trovato. 

Few things in these volumes are more interesting than the description 
of Madame de Kriidener, with whom the author had a long and intimate 
interview. Madame de Kriidener's influence over the tsar was employed 
in the interests of France, so much so that some supposed her to be 
an agent of Talleyrand. The form of flattery by which she won the 
emperor's confidence was to assure him that the purity of his soul 
made his prayers more efficacious than those of any other mortal. Elle 
obtenait tout de lui par Vespoir d'accroltre son crddit dans le del. 
Madame de Boigne's friendship for Madame R6camier, of whose character 
she gives a most appreciative sketch—not indeed without a caustic 
touch—naturally brought her into contact with Chateaubriand, whom she 
judges severely but not unjustly ; she is less fair to his much-enduring 
wife. He had, she says, dminemment le tact des dispositions du moment. 
All his care was for himself and to create for himself a pedestal which 
would raise him above his contemporaries. He believed in nothing but 
his genius, before which he was ever prostrate in worship. 

Madame de Boigne evidently became more and more impatient of 
the follies and extravagances of her legitimist friends. She had no 
sympathy with their clerical tendencies, she disliked the congregation 
and the ultramontanes, she admired and was intimate with the Orleanist 
family. This distresses the editor, who unjustifiably omits or tones 
down passages and expressions painful to orthodox and legitimist sensi¬ 
bility. Madame de Boigne ridicules the puerile superstition of the princess 
Louise of Cond4. On dtait tentd de plaindre le bon JDieu d'etre si con - 
stamment importund par elle. She would pray for help to find a ball 
of wool which had rolled under her chair. On this M. Nicoullaud 
remarks, Chaque fois que madame de Boigne se trcmve en presence d 9 une 
dme sainte, vivant en dehors des conventions mondaines , elle formule ses 
jugemens en des termes tels qu'il a dtd ndcessaire d’en attdnuer Vexpression 
ddplacde . Comment on such a conception of an editor’s duty is un¬ 
necessary. 

The English translation published by Mr. Heinemann is respectable 
and accurate. A book so interesting in substance remains attractive even 
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when it his lost the graces of style and manner which charm ns in the 
original. P. F. Willert. 

The Cambridge Modem History . Planned by the Late Lord Acton, 
LLJ>. Edited by A. W. Ward, Litt.D., G. W. Prothero, Litt.D., 
and Stanley Leathes, M.A. Vol. X. 4 The Restoration.’ (Cam¬ 
bridge : University Press. 1907.) 

The present volume deals with that important period of the nineteenth 
century which lies between the fall of Napoleon and the election of 
Pius IX, and which is described by seventeen writers in twenty-four 
closely packed chapters. Indeed, so varied are the subj ects and so numerous 
the details brought under review that, despite its bulk, the volume seems 
to be at times little more than a bare summary which must seem puzzling 
to a reader not already acquainted with the period. Nor can uniform 
treatment of general tendencies be expected from a number of different 
authors, especially when it is remembered that some of the questions 
whieh agitated Europe during the Restoration are by no means so finally 
Bettled now as they seemed to be in the dogmatic days of 1848. At the 
same time the volume is a mine of information, and the elaborate 
bibliographies of each chapter are particularly useful to the student. 

The Italian history of this epoch is perhaps the most generally 
interesting, yet Professor Segre’s description of it is on the whole the 
least satisfactory chapter in the book. His account is little more than 
a narrative of facts, placed before the reader in the conventional manner, 
namely, that everything before 1846 was bad, and bad because of the 
reactionary rulers then in power. Not only is this theory against human 
nature, but it is also againt later experience, which shows, as Professor 
Segr£ must be perfectly well aware, that not a few of the abuses 
which he stigmatises are just as common to-day as they were under 
Gregory XVI and his immediate predecessors. 4 The rigour of censor¬ 
ship,' he writes, * was extreme.’ So it is to-day. 4 The chief censorial 
tribunal was at Vienna.’ To-day it is at Palazzo Braschi. ‘The 
cmorristij he remarks, as a proof of the evils of Bourbon rule at Naples, 
‘were protected by, and in turn protected, those whose duty it was to 
suppress them.’ But this is a photographic picture of what happens 
to-day (witness the Aversa affair) in a large part of southern Italy, while 
the Roman municipality has just reverted to Leo XH’s medieval system 
of fixing the price of food. Turning from Italy to Greece, we find the 
war of independence and the eastern question generally entrusted to 
tbs tried hands of Mr. Alison Phillips, whose short history of the war 
has long been favourably known. 1 In the few pages at his disposal he 
gives us the salient features of the struggle, and his portrait of Ali Pasha 
is admirable. In relating the story of Parga however he curiously omits the 
important fact that the British government believed, and its spokesman 
told the house of commons, that 4 Parga’s shore ’ was an island, and he 
might have inserted in his bibliography Ugo Foscolo’s interesting 
Narrazione delle Fortune e della Cessione di Parga . Nor does he 
point out that even to-day the cession rankles in the minds of the exiles' 
descendants, who still preserve at Corfh the eikons brought from the 
1 See ante , xiii. 188. 
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church of the Odegetria at Parga. A more important omission may 
be noted. Scarcely a sentence is devoted to the history of Servia; yet 
the career and tragic end of Kara George, the ascendency of Milosh 
Obrenovich, and the constitutions of 1885 and 1888 deserved some notice, 
especially in view of the fact that the later history of Servia centres 
in the vendetta between the families of her rival heroes and founders. 

Probably the least known part of the narrative will be the two chapters 
in which Mr. Kirkpatrick describes the history of that ‘new world* 
which Canning boasted that he had ‘ called into existence to redress the 
balance of the old.* The author gives a retrospect of Spanish rule in 
America down to the establishment of South American independence, 
its corruption and its licence, tempered by 1 old-fashioned uncalculating 
loyalty.* He explains the. apparent contradiction between the rotten 
condition of the Spanish colonies and the admiration felt by many 
foreigners for the Spanish system by the personal character of some of 
those who worked it, while in the later South American republics we 
have perfect paper constitutions, combined with a lack of men willing 
or able to put those admirable constitutional precepts into practice. 
England, at the opposite end of the scale, has three political chapters 
devoted to her, while three more treat of English literature and the 
British economists. A few pages scarcely suffice for the history of Canada, 
the importance of which is perhaps only now fully recognised. 

It need scarcely be said that the writers engaged on this volume have 
mastered most of the large literature of their respective subjects, a task in¬ 
creasingly difficult as government offices open their archives, and one which 
threatens to make the writing of modern history on a great scale almost 
impossible except by an unlimited company. William Miller. 

Imperial Gazetteer of India . New edition, Vols. I., HI., IV. 

(Oxford: Clarendon Press. 1907.) 

The two editions of the Imperial Gazetteer of India , which were com¬ 
piled by the late Sir W. W. Hunter, gave a mass of useful and accurate 
information as to all parts of India. Although that brilliant writer has 
passed away, others have been found to compose a work which, in con¬ 
sequence of the greater and more valuable information which is now 
available, surpasses its predecessors. 

In 1901, in India, as in England, a census was taken of the popula¬ 
tion. This was not a matter of mere statistics. Most valuable in¬ 
formation with reference to the inhabitants of India, their castes, their 
customs, and the manner of their lives, was collected and summarised. 
The reports of the officers in charge of that census, as in the case of the 
census of 1891, considerably advanced our knowledge of the people of 
India. In connexion with the later census, the government of India 
determined that a new edition of the Imperial Gazetteer should be 
prepared, and we have now the first instalment of that work. As 
preparatory to the details as to each district, which have been collected 
by the district officers, and which will be contained in subsequent volumes, 
chapters have been written by the persons most competent to deal with 
the different subjects relating to India. In the first volume we have the 
Physical Aspects of the Country, by Sir T. T. Holdich, late Surveyor- 
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general to the government of India ; Geology, by Mr. T. Holland, 
F.R.S., director of the Geological Survey of India: Meteorology is based 
on materials contributed by Sir John Eliot; Botany is by Sir Joseph 
Hooker, with the assistance of Sir George King; Zoology by the late 
Dr. Blanford; Ethnology and Caste is an abridgment of the chapter on 
Caste, Tribe, and Race, contributed by Sir Herbert Risley to his report on 
the census of 1901. The chapter on Languages is by Dr. Grierson, one of 
the greatest living oriental philologists; Religion by Mr. T. Crooke, whose 
admirable work on the Castes and Tribes of the North-West Provinces 
is well known. The chapter on Population is by Mr. E. H. Gait, and 
that on Public Health and Vital Statistics is by Surgeon-Major Roberts. 

The second volume is not yet published. The third volume deals 
with Economics. There is a chapter on Agriculture by the inspector- 
general of agriculture; on Forests by the inspector-general of forests; 
on Mines and Minerals by Mr. Holland; on Arts and Manufactures by 
Sir George Watt; on Commerce and Trade by Mr. J. E. O’Conor, late 
director-general of statistics ; on Irrigation and Navigation by Sir 
Thomas Higham, late inspector-general of irrigation; on Railways by 
the secretary to the Railway Board, and on Roads by the late Mr. F. B. 
Hebbert; on Posts and Telegraphs by Mr. H. M. Kisch, with the assistance 
of two directors-general of telegraphs; on Rents by Mr. E. D. 
Madagan; and on Wages and Prices by Mr. J. A. Robertson; and, lastly, 
ou Famine by Mr. S. H. Butler. The fourth volume deals with the 
Administration. Sir William Lee Warner writes on the Native States 
and Foreign Relations. Mr. H. W. C. Carnduff, who was deputy¬ 
secratary in the legislative department of the government of India, 
deals with Legislation and Justice. The chapter on Public Works 
Organisation is by Mr. G. H. D. Walker. Lieut.-General Sir Edwin 
Collen writes on the Army. The chapter on Surveys is by Major W. 
Bythell, R.E., with an appendix on Marine Surveys, by Captain Homing, 
R.N., and Colonel Alcock. The remainder of the volume is either written 
or compiled from materials supplied by Mr. Nathan, of the Indian 
Civil Service. There are chapters on the System of the Government of 
India, on the Administrative Divisions, on Finance, Land Revenue and 
Miscellaneous Revenue, on Local and Municipal Government, Police and 
Jails, Education, Medical Administration, Hospitals and Sanitation, 
Currency and Banking. 

A perusal of these articles shows how Englishmen are doing their 
best to give to the country all the advantages of modem thought and 
discovery, and that to a great extent these advantages are appreciated by 
the people. How far the present system of education is successful may 
be an open question. It seems clear that it does not foster originality 
of thought. Apart from newspapers, which apparently occupy them¬ 
selves chiefly with political discussion, the output of literary work by 
Indians is not either in quantity or quality commensurate with the vast 
machinery of education. There seems little, if any, original work, and 
few attempts at research. The material well-being of the population, 
however, continues yearly to improve. Except in Oudh, the average 
monthly wage of the agricultural labourer has during the past thirty 
years considerably increased—in some places to the extent of nearly fifty 
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per cent., and there has been a corresponding increase in the wages of 
mechanics. The steady increase in the export of manufactured goods 
and of raw produce testifies to the growing development of the country. 
Every year new districts are opened out. From 1901 to 1905 the railway 
mileage has increased from 17,308 to 28,054. E. J. Trevelyan. 


Catalogue of Manuscripts Preserved in the Library of Worcester 
Cathedral . Compiled by the Bev. J. K. Floyer, M.A., F.S.A., for¬ 
merly Minor Canon and Librarian of Worcester Cathedral, Vicar of 
Warton, Lancashire, and edited and revised throughout by S. G. 
Hamilton, M.A., Fellow and Librarian of Hertford College, Oxford. 
(Oxford : Printed for the Worcestershire Historical Society by James 
Parker and Co. 1906.) 

This is a very welcome book. It is eminently desirable that detailed 
catalogues of the collections of manuscripts owned by our cathedrals 
should be made accessible to the public. For information about them 
we have to refer in many cases to such ancient publications as the Oxford 
Catalogi of 1697, or to such partial (though exceedingly useful) lists as 
are given in Schenkl’s Bibliotheca Patrum Latinorum Britannica. This 
should not be so. Many cathedrals possess manuscripts of considerable 
interest; most of them have been to some extent centres of literary 
activity, and it would be a worthy undertaking to investigate and record 
in each case what ancient books still survive on the spot and what relics 
of the medieval libraries can be discovered among later collections. This 
has all been done, and well done, in the volume before us. The intro¬ 
duction and appendix by Mr. Floyer deal with the medieval library of 
the priory of Worcester and with the Worcester books which have made 
their way into other collections. The bulk of the volume is, of course, 
occupied by the detailed descriptions of manuscripts, begun by Mr. Floyer 
and completed by Mr. Hamilton, and there are interesting appendices by 
the latter. The descriptions of liturgical books are due to the Bev. W. H. 
Frere, and are, as we should expect, admirably done. Little that is very 
ancient is now to be found at Worcester. Portions of a copy of JSlfric’s 
Grammar (p. 100), and leaves of old books within bindings (see 
pp. 15, 46, 47, 98, 111 [Statius], 149, 158) are among the most notice¬ 
able. F. 178 (‘ Newminster Missal ’), Q. 5 (‘ Beda, De arte metrical Ac), 
Q. 21 (Homilice Oregorii ) are also of good age. It is clear however 
that there was considerable intellectual activity in early times at 
Worcester. Wolfgang Keller (‘ Die litterarischen Bestrebungen von 
Worcester in der Angelsachsischen Zeit,’ Quellen und Forschungen zur 
Sprach - und Culturgeschichte , 84, 1900) has called attention to this, and 
has pointed out in particular how it is possible to mark down as Worcester 
books a very interesting group of Anglo-Saxon manuscripts in virtue of 
the occurrence in them of Latin glosses written in a peculiar tremulous 
hand. The books thus distinguished by Keller are the following:—In the 
Bodleian, Junius, 24, 121; Hatton, 76, 113, 114,115 : at Corpus Christi 
College, Cambridge, nos. 178, 891; at the University Library, Cambridge, 
Kk. 8, 18. To these I can now add nos. 12 and 198 at Corpus Christi. 
The glosses in question seem to have been the work of an aged Worcester 
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monk who knew Anglo-Saxon, and to have been inserted by him for the 
benefit of the Norman (?) monks, who were ignorant of the language. 

A Worcester writer whose name occurs in this Catalogue, and of 
whom not enough is at present known, is Senatus, who was prior at 
the end of the twelfth century. He is chiefly remembered as the author 
of an interesting Prologue to the Gospels, which is found in manuscript at 
CorpnsChristi College, Cambridge, 48, and in the Rawlinson MS. G., 168. 
A part of this was printed by Martene and Durand 1 from a manuscript then 
at Conches, in Normandy. There is also a tract by Senatus in a Lambeth 
manuscript (288). I believe that a study of Senatus would repay the 
trouble expended upon it. Let me add here that 1 am now strongly of 
opinion that the Corpus Christi Bible, no. 48, in which the Prologue of 
Senatus oocurs, is not a Worcester but a St. Albans book. It is con¬ 
nected by many links with a St. Albans Bible at Eton College, and 
with a New Testament at Dublin (A. 2, 2). This latter book (the second 
volume of a Bible) belonged in the fifteenth century to West Dereham in 
Norfolk. It contains the Prologue of Senatus. 

I add a few observations on points suggested by the excellent catalogue 
before me. In F. 91 (p. 46) the three leaves of the Acts of St. Andrew 
are from Gregory of Tours, * De miraculis Andre®, 1 cap. 21 sqq. Q. 87 
[Osberti (?)] ‘ Grammatica et Derivations secundum ordinem alphabeti ’ 
must surely be the Panormia of Osbert or Osbem of which Leland 
saw a copy at Gloucester Abbey. P. 172. The list of manuscripts which 
the chapter agreed in 1628 to give to the library which Dean Williams 
was then forming at Westminster Abbey must, I think, be regarded as 
representing an intention rather than a fait accompli . I have investi¬ 
gated in some detail the various lists of manuscripts once in the 
Westminster chapter library (which perished in a fire in 1694) and 
I cannot find evidence that the proposed Worcester gift ever reached 
Westminster. The greater part of them are probably still at Worcester.- 
Among the rarer works contained in the collection two may be particularly 
mentioned:—Vacarius’ Comment on the Codex (F. 24), to which, I 
believe, the attention of specialists is being directed, and the Grammar 
of Roger Bacon in Q. 18. 

To the list of Worcester books now in other libraries should be added 
the interesting volume at Clare College (No. 80 in my catalogue), which 
contains the verses of Walter Mapes on the 1 picture of the Maccabees,’ 
and the handsome Psalter at Queens’ College, Cambridge (No. 17 in my 
catalogue). Doubtless among the manuscripts purchased from Theyer by 
Charles II and incorporated with the old Royal collection in the British 
Museum there are more Worcester volumes to be found, though Mr. 
Fkjyer has collected a good number. M. R. James. 

1 The a. nov. Anecd. i. 484. 

* The title * Prometheus/ which the author of the work on p. 172 oannot identify, is, 
I suggest, the * Corrog&tiones Promethei ’ of Alexander Neckam. This occurs in the 
Worcester MS. F. 1, along with the * Historia Scholastics,’ whioh immediately precedes 
them in the list. The ascription to 1 Imbertus monachus * must be a mistake. 
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Fomina Sacra: Versuch einer Geschichte der christlichen Kiirzung. 

Von Ludwig Traube. (Miinchen : Beck. 1907.) 

At the time of his lamented death Professor Traube had passed almost 
the whole of the Nomifta Sacra for press. He has also left complete 
materials for a history of the half-uncial writing. It is expected that the 
latter, a work indispensable to paleographers, will appear under the 
editorship of some of his pupils. If his scattered articles in the Neues 
Archiv and elsewhere were collected into a volume it would be a great 
benefit to scholars. We shall too often miss the counsel of one who 
attained quite an unique position in the study of paleography. It is im¬ 
probable that all his special knowledge will ever again be united in one 
brain. The subject of the present volume which makes the second of the 
series, Quellen und Untersuchungen zur lateinischen Philologie des 
Mittelalters , founded by its author, is one which is not only interest¬ 
ing in itself, but as expounded by Traube will prove a great help towards 
the localisation and dating of manuscripts, especially Latin manuscripts. 
After an introduction, in which he relates the little that has been done for 
the subject in the past, he goes through the evidence chronologically in 
Hebrew, Greek, Latin, Coptic, Gothic, and Armenian, and ends with a 
short account of the abbreviations in Old Church Slavonic, Irish, Anglo- 
Saxon, Old High German, Old French, printed Bibles, and Luther. At 
the end of the chapter about the Latin abbreviations he gives an alpha¬ 
betical list of the Latin contractions usual between the fifth and twelfth 
centuries. This is not strictly a part of the subject, but is none the less 
welcome on that account. A really trustworthy history of these abbrevia¬ 
tions was a most desirable thing. 

By nomina sacra, a title suggested to the author by an expression of 
Sir E. Maunde Thompson, he means the names of God, Jesus Christ, 
Lord, Spirit, Father, Heaven, Man, Son, Saviour, Israel, Mother, David, 
Cross, Jerusalem in Greek documents, and many of these in Latin and 
other documents. His method is to take the documents in chronological 
order within the three classes—papyri, inscriptions, and manuscripts, and 
show by a table how far each uses or refrains from using abbreviations for 
these words. In all ninety-three Greek documents, dating from the third to 
the ninth century, are cited in evidence, among them the great Biblical 
manuscripts. It is impossible to epitomise the results here, as the details are 
far too numerous, and special type would be required. In addition to the 
tables we are provided with detailed essays on the bearing of the evidence 
in the case of each word. Traube has succeeded in showing that the 
abbreviation of sacred names is not, originally at least, a contrivance to 
save time and space, but a sign of their sacred character. In Hebrew 
manuscripts the sacred name was in gold. The Hellenistic Jews who first 
copied the Septuagint followed this example and kept the Hebrew word 
or translated it and used abbreviation, placing the horizontal line over 
the word so abbreviated. The Egyptian magical papyri, on the contrary, 
with a profanity which might be expected, write out the Hebrew and 
Greek sacred names in full in Greek characters. The Christian scribes 
took over the customs of the Hellenistic Jews and extended them, further 
carrying out their principles. The horizontal line over the abbreviated 
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farm cannot be a sign of abbreviation, because it is found written over the 
words even when they are written out in full. The line is really a sign 
of their special character and importance. Traube’s knowledge of the 
literature of his subject appears almost exhaustive; we miss only a 
reference to the Greek Christian inscriptions recently found in Asia 
Minor. 

For Latin the materials are more abundant, though not so early, and 
to them the greater part of the book is devoted. The abbreviation of 
sacred names in this language came in through the translation of the 
Bible from Greek. Special attention is devoted to the abbreviations of the 
oldest Latin Gospel fragment, the African manuscript known as k ; in this 
part of the work Dr. Sanday had taken the trouble to collect the material 
long ago in Old-Latin Biblical Texts . Tables are here given for twenty- 
five authorities, and the author was careful to mark the cases where he had 
not full information. One of these is the Old-Latin MS. ff s of the Gospels. 
He had overlooked the Rev. E. S. Buchanan’s article in the Journal 
of Theological Studies for October 1905: the reader must now consult 
his edition of the manuscript, published two months after Traube's death. 
In the work before us the author incorporates, with impro vements, his well- 
known paper on the history of the abbreviation of noster , which from its 
use with dominus became almost a sacred name. There is also a wonder¬ 
fully successful attempt to show briefly the practice of the various schools 
in abbreviation—the Roman (Italian), the later African, the Spanish, the 
Beneventan, and the Insular,—and later of the Carolingian, the period 
from the ninth to the twelfth century, and the period from the thirteenth 
to the fifteenth century. The work ends with a list of the Latin manu¬ 
scripts cited in the body of the book. As these number some six hundred, 
it will be seen how wide Traube’s inductions were. The plan of the book 
and the admirable table of contents make other indexes unnecessary. 

Some notes may here be added, in order to add if possible to the use¬ 
fulness of the book. There are misprints on pages 11 and 16. Nos. 85 
and 86 in the Greek table ought not to have been separated, as they are 
both parts of the same manuscript (pp. 62-65). On the title 4 Son of Man * 
(p. 101, n. 1) compare now Dr. E. Abbott’s Notes on New Testament Criticism. 
Onp. 105,1 4,for 4 iv’ read 4 v.’ To the list of fathers enumerated on p. 150 
may be added some manuscripts of Ambrosiaster’s ^ uaestiones . On 
p. 165, last line, for 4 669 * read 4 1669the number is correctly given in 
the index. An account of the abbreviations for deltas and dormnicm 
is wanting. No one who knows Traube’s work will require to be told that, 
though this book deals with a mass of detail, it is nevertheless interesting. 
It owes this interest to the fact that it is on the one hand never out of 
touch with history, and on the other hand is in close connexion with the 
criticism and emendation of texts. The work is absolutely indispensable 
to the paleographer, who will have to consult it constantly, and most im¬ 
portant for the philologist and the critical student of Biblical and patristic 
literature. A. Souter. 
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The volume of Sir Richard Jebb’s Essays and Addresses (Cambridge: 
University Press, 1907) is uniform with his Life and Letters , recently 
published. It is for the most part a selection made by Lady Jebb and 
Dr. Butcher from scattered writings, which they have well judged to be 
worthy of a more permanent habitation than the fugitive pages in which 
some of them first appeared; but there are a few items which have not 
been published before, including a Glasgow lecture on the Age of 
Pericles and the exposition on Sophocles and the Trilogy, which won 
the Greek chair at Cambridge. The literary interest predominates over 
the historical, and classical studies have by far the largest share. Amongst 
these are several old friends, such as Delos and Tis and the speeches of 
Thucydides. Then there is the Rede lecture on Erasmus and an address 
on Johnson : each a model of what a lecture should be, combining grasp 
of subject with delicacy and charm of handling. The final section of 
the book is a collection of papers—which to some extent overlap one 
another—on classical studies. The importance of these to education and 
national life is drawn out lucidly and cogently, but with entire freedom 
from bigotry; and the waverer who wishes to be confirmed in his faith 
will do well to turn to these pages for stablishment. But miscellaneous 
though the interest is, the book bears throughout the impress of its 
author, the distinction of style and felicity of treatment which transform 
writings into literature; and students of all classes will be grateful to 
the editors for bringing this collection together. P. S. A. 

The thin first part of the Leges Graecorum Sacrac e Titulis Collector by 
Dr. Johann von Prott and Dr. Ludwig Ziehen, which appeared ten years or 
more ago, is now completed by one of six times its.bulk (Leipzig : Teubner, 
1906), the work of the second of the two original editors, to whom a 
heavy task was left by the tragic catastrophe of Dr. von Prott in Athens. 
The combined fascicule includes all the inscriptions of mainland Greece 
and the isles which are in the nature of sacred laws; but the texts of 
the same class found in Asia, in Egypt, and in the outlying parts of 
the Hellenic world are yet to come. The new collection is, at it were, 
a specialisation of one section of Dittenberger, but it is also much more, 
inasmuch as there is added to each inscription a very full explanatory 
comment. The result is that nearly 450 closely printed pages include 
less than 200 texts. Unquestionably the volume will be of immense 
service. No task to which the younger students, who either are at the 
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archeological schools of Athens and Borne, or have just passed through 
them, can be directed is more useful both to themselves and everybody 
else than the selection of ancient documents out of the bewildering 
abundance of periodical publications in which the nations now bury their 
discoveries. They would be of more use in their generation, and would 
find more eventually, when the due time to take up discovery came, 
were they to do some such thorough and considerable piece of cataloguing 
and commenting as Dr. von Prott and Dr. Ziehen present to us. This 
obvious truth however, it is only fair to say, has begun to be acted upon 
by the directors of our schools. The Catalogue of the Sparta Museum, 
compiled by Messrs. Tod and Wace, was just the right work of prepara¬ 
tion for the Laconian excavations ; and the Catalogue of the Capitoline 
Sculpture now being made by the Roman School is equally to the point. 
Dr. Ziehen has done his part with all the thoroughness, method, and 
conciseness which we have learned to expect of German epigraphists, 
and we have only to regret that his ‘ Sylloge ’ is not more comprehensive. 
A collection of all the Greek inscriptions relating to religious matters 
would be much more useful than one of sacred laws only. If we 
could find all the Delphic and Delian priestly accounts, etc., in one 
volume we should bless the editor. It is most convenient, of course, 
to have all necessary comment on well-known texts, such as, e.g., 
the Andaman mystery law or the Coan law of sacrifice and per¬ 
quisites, collected from the articles of various editors; but if we had 
merely been referred to those articles, and the resultant space in the 
‘Sylloge ’ had been utilised to give us all the temple inscriptions, we 
should have preferred it. D. G. H. 

Sir Ralph Payne-Gallwey is already known to students of medieval 
warfare by his book on the crossbow. His Summary of the History , 
Construction , and Effects in Warfare of the Projectile-Throwing Engines 
of the Ancients (London: Longmans, 1907) performs a like service in 
regard to the catapult and balista, and their medieval successor the 
trebuchet. He has not merely collected with some care the principal ancient 
references to the construction and uses of these engines, and reproduced a 
number of the more instructive medieval diagrams ; he has also made a 
valuable series of experiments with actual engines built to scale, and throw¬ 
ing stone balls comparable in size and weight with those which are found 
on the sites of ancient sieges and engagements. The art of making the 
springs of catapults from sinews or hair was lost under the Roman 
empire, and in spite of many ingenious attempts the author has not yet 
fully recovered it, but still uses skeins of rope by preference. He admits 
also his failure to construct a throwing arm of the lightness and 
elasticity of the ancient composite arms. But with imperfect instru¬ 
ments he has attained remarkable success in point of range and calibre, 
and his practical instructions for the management of this sort of artillery 
give a vivid reconstruction of the drill of an ancient siege train; they 
include directions for doing up a besieger’s envoy in a convenient 
package for aerial transmission ‘ by return ’ if his proposals should be 
inadequate, and for the safe consignment of Greek fire and dead horses. 
Appended is a most interesting note on the Structure , Power , and 
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Management of Turkish and other Oriental Bows , with a conclusive 
discussion of the peculiar oriental release by means of a thumb ring, and 
a series of well-authenticated statistics of famous shots. A letter 
(pp. 22-3) to the author’s ancestor, Sir Thomas Falkland, describes from 
eye-witness the archery of the celebrated Mahmud Effendi in 1795. The 
bibliography on p. 41 ff. and some of the other references would have 
been more useful if they had been fuller and more precise. J. L. M. 

Decimus Iunius Brutus Albinus: a Historical Study , by Bernard 
Camillus Bondurant (Chicago: University Press, 1907), is a doctoral 
dissertation. An interesting account of American dissertations will be 
found in the Classical Quarterly , i. 2, 3 (1907), from the pen of Mr. 
W. A. Heidel, followed by a list of forty-six which have appeared in the 
field of classical philology during the last five years. Dr. Bondurant 
begins by giving an analysis of the text; then comes a list of dates of 
important events connected with the career of Decimus Brutus after the 
death of Caesar—i.e. from 15 March 44 b.c. to September 43 b.c.— 
followed by a selected list of books, articles, and dissertations, while at 
the end of the work there is a good index of proper names. The work 
itself is a careful study of the period, discussing the many difficulties 
which arise with ingenuity and ability, if not always convincingly. Dr. 
Bondurant’s personal affection for Brutus has distinctly injured his 
critical faculty, and impelled him to accept all the statements in the 
ancient writers which make against Caesar, while he rejects the equally 
sound or equally baseless statements which make against his hero. But 
after all, this does not detract from the usefulness of his work, more par¬ 
ticularly as his view of Decimus Brutus is much nearer the truth than 
that held, for example, by Groebe, for the treatise will be valued by 
students of this period, on account of the scholarly care with which the 
authorities are given for every statement. W. A. G. 

The collection of I Diplomi di Guido e di L amber to, issued by the 
Istituto Storico Italiano (Rome, 1906), is edited by Signor Luigi 
Schiaparelli, whose excellent volume of the documents of the emperor 
Berengar we noticed two years ago (vol. xx. p. 823). The present work 
follows the same plan and is marked by the same accuracy and diplo¬ 
matic skill. For a detailed study of the chancery system of the time we 
have to refer to Professor Schiaparelli’s treatise on the documents of the 
reigns of Guy and Lambert, which appeared in the Bullettino of the 
Institute for 1905 (no. 26). It is only now and then that the editor's 
solution of the many chronological puzzles presented by the text fails to 
convince us. For example, while rightly holding that the ‘ Greek ’ 
indiction (of 1 September) was that in general use he admits the 
‘ Roman' indiction (of 25 December or 1 January) in three cases. In 
the first of these instances (Guy, no. 3), which is preserved only in a 
transcript, we have an impossible combination of dates : 20 December 
888, Indiction 8, with the regnal year 2. Professor Schiaparelli therefore 
changes 888 to 890, which accords with the regnal year and the Roman 
indiotion. On paleographical grounds however it is very hard to 
explain dccclxxxviii as a misreading of dccclxxxx ; it is much more 
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simple to correct it into dcoclxxxviiii. This would agree with the 
Greek indiction, and only the regnal year would be mistranscribed. In 
the other instances (Lambert, nos. 8 and 8) the Greek indiction would 
be right if the year were reckoned in the Pisan style from the 25th Mdrch 
preceding what we should call the current year. But in other cases of 
discrepancy the editor refuses to recognise the use of the calculus 
Pisamis: he prefers (e.g. in Guy’s documents, nos. 1,11,12) to assume 
an error in the chancery or the transcript. We think that Muratori’s 
remarks on the point in the 84th dissertation of his Antiquitates 
(tom. iii.) are still worthy of attention. It is no doubt difficult to con¬ 
ceive of a chancery at work which adopted two varying modes of 
reckoning the year; but it is less difficult than to suppose that there 
were two different systems of indictions in use. The indiction, as 
Professor Schiaparelli truly observes (p. 25), is the most stable element 
in these charters; and the annus Domini, we would add, was a recent 
Frankish importation. We have to recognise that there was a large 
amount of confusion in the chronology of the obscure period from which 
these documents proceed. B. L. P. 

The new edition which Bir. Marcus Adler has brought out of the 
Itinerary of Benjamin of Tudela (Oxford: University Press, 1907) was 
much needed, as Asher’s edition had long been out of print. This last 
was based entirely on the Constantinople editio princeps of 1548, and 
that of Ferrara of 1556, for Asher, as he regretfully owns, could not 
obtain a single manuscript to aid him in doubtful readings. Mr. Adler 
however has been fortunate in finding and collating three complete 
manuscripts of the Itinerary, besides two considerable fragments in other 
codices, and the oldest of these is of the thirteenth century, probably 
not more than a hundred years after the time when Benjamin got 
back to Tudela. Of the century of Saladin, therefore, we have now two 
vivid travellers’ narratives, one a Jew, the other a Moslem, both Spanish, 
the latter being Ibn Jubayr, the contemporary almost exactly of Benjamin, 
whose diary has also recently been translated (into Italian) by Professor 
Schiaparelli; and the two accounts, it may be noted in passing, should 
be read side by side. Benjamin of Tudela now appears with a greatly 
emended text to that printed by Asher (and Mr. Adler adds some 
facsimiles of his manuscripts), followed by a translation which is 
supplied with the needful geographical notes. Many names in the 
Itinerary are still matter of doubt, and it is difficult often to say what is 
set down from personal observation and what is reported by Benjamin 
from hearsay. In one or two instances Mr. Adler’s notes require cor¬ 
rection. On p. 28 he speaks of the Khabur river, on which Bas al Ayn 
stands, as flowing ‘ from the Kurdistan mountains.’ In this he is 
confusing the Little Khabur, a left bank affluent of the Tigris (which 
does in fact rise in Kurdistan), with the Khabur of Bas al Ayn, which 
flows down from the northern limits of Upper Mesopotamia into the 
Euphrates and is divided from Kurdistan by the course of the Tigris. 
In the well-known description of Baghdad, on p. 87 (second line from 
bottom), we should probably read * Tigris ’ for * Euphratesand in his 
note on the following page Mr. Adler has made confusion between the 
vol. xxm.— no. lxxxix. o 
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great hospital described by Benjamin, which was the Bimaristan of 
Adud ad Dawlah, the Buyid, and the later hospital of the Mustansiriyah. 
The Buyid hospital was on the western bank, as Benjamin states, and 
waff completed about a century before he arrived in Baghdad; while the 
Mustansiriyah, as its name implies, was built by the caliph Mustansir 
npon the eastern river-bank, and he only began his reign three-quarters 
of a century after Benjamin had returned home to Spain. G. lb S. 

Under the title of Preuves G&nfalogiques et Historiques de la Maison 
de Harcourt , par Dom Le Noir (Paris: Champion, 1907), the marquis 
d’Harcourt has published in handsome form a manuscript compiled 
by Dom Le Noir, the learned Benedictine, which is preserved among his 
family archives, and has added in an appendix the text of nine original 
charters in bis possession which had not been seen by Dom Le Noir 
when he compiled his work. The volume derives a special distinction 
from an introductory letter by M. Leopold Delisle, who explains that 
the manuscript was put together in 1788 for the Harcourt family by 
Dom Le Noir, who drew his materials from the vast collection of charters 
relating to Normandy upon which he was then engaged. It is particu¬ 
larly interesting to learn that this great collection is now in private 
hands, and has only been utilised by the abb£ De la Bue. The present 
volume proves that, as might be expected, its author had seen documents 
which have now disappeared, and that it is greatly to be hoped that the 
whole of his manuscripts may eventually be made available for study. 
Dom Le Noir, whose work compares very favourably with that of English 
genealogists of *his time, begins his treatise with a pedigree of this most 
ancient house, which he professes to base on documents at every stqp, 
and he appends to his preuves a lengthy list of all the properties with 
which the family was connected. Unfortunately there is nothing to 
throw light on the somewhat difficult problem of the origin of the 
English Harcourts. Only 250 copies of the volume have been printed. 

J. H. R. 

In Les Archives de la Cou/r des Comptes , Aides et Finances de Mont¬ 
pellier (University de Paris, ‘ Bibliotheque de la Faculty des Lettres,’ xxii. 
Paris: Alcan, 1907) M. Eugene Martin-Ohabot gives an account of the 
court of Montpellier, established in 1690 by royal decree, in whose 
custody the rich medieval archives of the three southern sfotichau$s6es 
of Beaucaire, Toulouse, and Carcassonne were ultimately deposited. 
Unluckily the modern departmental archives of the Hyrault contain none 
of these documents, but a certain number were fortunately taken up to Paris 
in 1680 by the orders of Colbert, and have survived either in Colbert’s 
library or elsewhere. Moreover extracts, calendars, and inventories of 
the documents at Montpellier have from time to time been made, so that 
materials exist to show what sort of information the missing archives 
contained. M. Martin-Chabot has valiantly striven by the use of these 
partial lights to reconstruct the registers of the two sknAchamssbes of 
Beaucaire-Nimes and Carcassonne-Beziers anterior to 1828, and has 
attained a remarkable measure of success in his laborious task. He has 
digested all known documents into chronological order, and indicated in 
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•each case where they can be found in print. For the s&ndchaussee of 
Toulouse he ooold not do as much, since there are no materials for such 
a work. Besides this M. Martin-Chabot has published in extenso seventy 
pages of documents derived from the same sources. To all this he has 
Added a most excellent and copious index. T. F. T. 


As the first volume in a series to be cabled Wertvolle Memoiren Dr. 
Hans Lemke brings out a German version of the great Venetian traveller, 
Die Reisen des Venezianers Marco Polo (Hamburg: im Gutenberg- 
Verlag, 1907); and the book will certainly supply a want, for, strange 
to say, the Germans appear to have studiously ignored Marco Polo since 
Neumann, in 1845, gave his countrymen an emended edition of Biirck’s 
translation. Of late years much has, of course, been done, as Dr. 
Lemke admits, by French and English scholars to elucidate the Travels; 
and the Biirck-Neumann edition, besides being notably out of date, has 
also long since been out of print. Using the translation of his pre¬ 
decessors as a basis, Dr. Lemke has made needful additions from the 
fuller text of Bamusio, supplying footnotes from the French version of 
Pauthier and the English of Yule. Of this last Dr. Lemke mentions in 
his preface the third edition of 1903, but he has apparently only consulted 
the older edition; for, to mention but one blunder into which he has 
thereby fallen, the footnote to p. 95 states that der Name Kamandu 
Oder Camadi ist bisher nock nicht erklart worden. Man findet ihn bei 
keinem Geographen oder Reisenden y der iiber Persien geschrieben hat; 
and yet (as was set forth in the last edition of Yule) Dr. Lemke’s own 
countryman General H. Schindler, in 1893, made it clear that Polo’s 
Camadi was the emporium of Kamadin, near Jiruft, in Kerman, which is 
described at length in the Saljuk chronicle of Ibn Ibrahim. Dr. Lemke, 
farther, is not happy in his choice of spellings: it is certainly unnecessary, 
this being a mere clerical error, tp retain Kama?idu; and, to name but two 
among many, on p. 107 Timocain (for Tunocain) and Kobinam (for 
Kobinan) are needlessly barbarous. G. le S. 

Dr. Anton Eitel’s Der Kirchenstaat unter Klemens V. (Berlin: 
Bothschild, 1907) aims at presenting the particular history of the Papal 
States in its relation to the general history of Italy. A preliminary 
sketch of the pope’s history is given, followed by chapters on the papal 
policy in Tuscany, Borne, and the several constituents of the Papal 
States. In this way we have six local histories with the same thread 
of general history running through them all, and it is the weakness of 
Dr. Eitel’s work that as we peruse the details this connecting thread 
tends to escape us. The same persons come on the stage time after time— 
Napoleon Orsini, Peter Colonna, Amald de Pellegrue—but, intervening as 
they do for a moment in each separate local history, they fail to make 
clear impressions on the reader, in spite of Dr. Eitel’s conscientious 
cross-references. * Still the main drift of the book does not entirely escape 
us. Clement V appears not so much the pastor senza legge of Dante as 
the timorous invalid, dependent to a great extent on his advisers. We 
are shown how his 4 treachery ’ to Henry VII resulted from the failure 
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of the Ghibelline policy of the cardinals to whom he owed his- 
election, and the consequent adoption by the cardinal nephews of an 
opportunist policy of Guelf tendencies. On the whole, Dr. Eit9l thinks, 
this opportunism was a success, insomuch as the condition of Italy and 
the Papal States in particular was much improved. He shows clearly 
enough why neither Clement V nor Albomoz fifty years later could effect a 
permanent pacification. Perhaps the most interesting chapters are those 
on the constitution of the Papal States and on the struggle between the 
pope and Venice for the possession of Ferrara. Dr. Eitersworkis based 
upon the Register of Clement V, published by the Benedictines, but gives 
evidence too of much research in unprinted sources. It is a curious illus¬ 
tration of the precarious nature of work on original documents that 
while M. Guiraud, who some years ago published a book on the later 
history of the Papal States had had access to the Caetani archives, but 
not to those of the Colonna, Dr. Eitel, who has made use of the latter 
collection, from which he prints a hitherto unpublished bull, appears not 
to have availed himself of the former. C. J. 


The first volume of Mr. Pringle Kennedy’s History of the Great 
Moghuls; or, A History of the Badshahate of Delhi from 1898 A.D. 
to 1789 (Calcutta: Thacker, 1905), is divided into three parts, dealing 
with (1) the history of the Mongols of Central Asia—more correctly, as 
the author points out, styled Turks—the race which produced the future 
conquerors of India and the source from which the strength of their empire 
was recruited ; (2) the history of the sultans of Delhi, after the devastation 
of northern India and the destruction of Delhi in 1898 by the Mongol 
invasion under Timur, whose ‘ mission was to destroy, not to build up,’ 
and who * came to plunder, not to stay ; ’ and (8) the establishment or 
re-establishment of Mongol (Moghul) dominion in India in 1526 by 
Akbar, Timur’s descendant in the fifth generation, and its history down 
to the death of Akbar in 1605. The volume is furnished with an index, 
and is therefore complete in itself for the period which it covers. Mr. 
Kennedy is a thoughtful and intelligent student of history. His work 
is no mere chronicle of events, but is, in the first place, a serious 
attempt to investigate the causes which led to the growth in India 
of a foreign power which resembled in so many respects the British 
dominion. The present government and administration of India are 
mainly founded on principles which were established by the Moghul 
emperors; and it is, therefore, impossible to understand many of the 
problems of modern India without' a knowledge of the Moghul system of 
government. It is not the least merit of Mr. Kennedy’s history that it 
constantly keeps in view this applicability of the results of past experienoe 
to the questions of the present and of the future. There is little fault to 
be found with the substance of this volume; but its form leaves much 
to be desired. It is confessedly written for the man ‘who knows but 
little of Indian history, but has an interest in India; ’ but the total 
absence of convenient summaries of events or of adequate dynastic and 
chronological tables leaves the reader without a guide through a most 
complicated, not to say entangled, narrative. The book moreover is. 
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disfigured by numerous misprints and small errors, most o£ which 
however are evident and easily admit of correction. E. J. R. 

Under the title of ‘ The Bataile o/Agyncourt ’ im Lichte geschichtlicher 
Quellenwerke (Niirnberg: Wieser, 1906) Dr. Oskar Emmerig, has pub¬ 
lished a Munich dissertation which is intended as an introduction to a 
full study and new critical edition of the well-known poem ascribed to 
Lydgate and printed in Sir Harris Nicolas's History of the Battle of 
Agincourt. It forms a somewhat slighter contribution to English his¬ 
torical bibliography than Dr. Brie’s treatise on the Brut which we 
noticed recently (ante, vol. xxi. 616), and with which it has some points 
of contact, but it is a scholarly, useful, and very interesting piece of work. 
It consists substantially of a searching study of the authority for the 
famous story of the Dauphin’s contemptuous gift of tennis balls to 
Henry V before his French expedition, an incident made popular by 
Shakespeare’s Henry V,' but occurring in contemporary sources, 
including Elmham's Liber Metricus , Otterboume's Chronicle , and the 
poem on the battle of Agincourt, in which it is rounded oft* by Henry’s 
playing at tennis against Harfleur with 4 hard gonne stones.’ It is not 
indeed mentioned by the best authorities, such as the Gesta Hemici 
Quinti, and there are difficulties in fitting it in at either of the two dates, 
in 1414 and 1415 respectively, to which it is assigned in the two versions 
of the story which Dr. Emmerig carefully distinguishes. But in the face 
of the testimony of so many living writers a number of historians down 
to Mr. Kingsford and Sir James Ramsay have felt themselves unable to 
reject it as unhistorical. The weight of this testimony is however 
greatly attenuated when it is shown, as Dr. Emmerig seems to us to have 
convincingly done, that the various sources are not all independent of one 
another, the 1415 version being traceable to the Batayle of Agyncourt , 
and that of 1414 to the Liber Metricus . As the result of a thorough 
critical examination of the authorities, in the course of which he arrived 
independently at the same conclusion as Dr. Brie as to the account of 
Henry’s reign in the Cotton MS. Claudius VUI„ viz. that it is a mere excerpt 
from the Brut here based upon the Batayle , Dr. Emmerig was inclined to 
believe that even the version in Elmham was probably derived from that 
poem, and the whole story its writer’s own invention. Then his attention 
was drawn to a parallel first pointed out by H. Weber in his Metrical 
Romances (1810), and afterwards again by Professor Child—the alleged 
letter of Darius to Alexander the Great, in which he addresses him as a 
boy and informs him that he has sent him a whip and ball to play with 
along with a casket of gold. Alexander, like Henry, puts his own inter¬ 
pretation on the gift. This story goes back to the work of the Pseudo- 
Calliathenes, written at Alexandria about 200 a.d., and Dr. Emmerig’s 
elaborate examination of its descent into the medieval romances of 
Alexander shows the gradual corruption which it underwent by translators’ 
misunderstanding of the names of the objects given. He seems disposed to* 
conclude that the 4 Tennisballgeschichte ’ rests upon one of the distorted 
popular stories of Darius’s present to Alexander. In the 4 guilded tunne ’ in 
which the tennis balls were contained according to the Famous Victories 
of Henry the Fifth and even in Shakespeare’s * tun of treasure ,’ he would 
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see a dim retention of the casket of gold in the story of Alexander; the 
carpet which accompanies the ton of tennis balls in the former play may 
perhaps, he thinks, be some untraceable perversion of Darius’s whip. In 
view of these considerations he is prepared to modify his first suggestion 
that the 1414 version of the Henry V story was derived from that 
embodied in the Batayle, on the ground that, as it speaks only of 
‘ Parisian balls/ not of ‘ tennis balls,’ it deviates less from the Alexandrian 
original. The whole hypothesis, it will be seen, is a little tenuous, but it 
is decidedly interesting and suggestive. J. T. 

The third edition of T. H. Dyer’s History of Modem Europe, ‘revised 
And continued to the end of the nineteenth century by Arthur Hassall* 
M.A.,’ was published in 1901 and noticed by us in vol. xviii. p. 569 f. 
It has now been reissued, apparently without change, with the imprint 
1 1907,’ by Messrs. George Bell & Sons. This is to be regretted, for 
the work has sufficient value to merit a thorough revision. * A. 

The same publishers have issued in a very cheap form a reprint of 
Leopold von Ranke’s History of the Popes during the Last Four 
Centuries (3 vols., 1907). It is unfortunate that Mrs. Austin’s trans¬ 
lation, which from a literary point of view was much superior to that of 
Mrs. Foster, has never been revised; but the latter has the advantage 
of including the corrections and additions which were contained in the 
sixth German edition of 1874, inserted by Mr. G. R. Dennis. The reprint 
is readable in spite of its small size. B. 

A small volume in the Bibliotheca Scriptorum Medii Aevi Teub - 
neriana contains Horatii Romani Porcaria cum aliis eiusdem quae 
inveniri potuerunt Carminibus , together with Petri de Godis Vicentini 
de Coniuratione Porcaria Dialogue e codice Vaticano erutus , edited by 
Maximilian Lehnerdt (Leipzig: Teubner, 1907). Readers of Renaissance 
Latin poetry will welcome this convenient copy of the works of Horatius 
Romanus, who enjoyed no small repute under Nicolas V and Pius II. 
The first section comprises the poems contained in a manuscript which is 
not improbably the copy presented to Pedro de Luna, together with an 
introduction by Horatius himself. These are an elegy to Nicolas V, the 
two books of the Porcaria , verses on Venue Aurea , and an elegy to 
Francesco Sforza. Then follows a translation of part of the first book 
of the Iliad - into Latin hexameters, together with a rendering of the 
same passage by Carlo Aretino. From manuscripts containing a collection 
of poems by various authors, dedicated to Pius II, are derived a set of 
epigrams and three panegyrics. The final contribution is a tiresome 
cento composed of lines from the longest poem in honour of Pius II, 
and addressed to Francesco Sforza to encourage him to join in a crusade. 
Of greater historical interest than the poems of Horatius is the 
dialogue of Pietro ,de’ Godi on the conspiracy of Porcaro. From this 
later historians have drawn several of the more picturesque details, 
notably the discovery of Porcaro attempting concealment in a dowry 
chest, with his sister and a lady visitor seated thereupon. The moral is 
drawn by the interlocutor that no great talkers have practical courage. 
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This dialogue was printed by Dr. M. Perlbaeh in 1879, but from the 
faulty Kanigsberg manuscript. The present editor follows the text of a 
Vatican manuscript, which 0. Tommasini pointed out as being far 
superior. ^Gratitude is due to the editor not only for the happy idea of 
this collection of documents dealing mainly with the Porcaro conspiracy, 
but for his scholarly introduction on the sources. E. A. 

Sir Clements Markham's King Edward VI: cm Appreciation (Smith, 
Elder & Co., 1907) is an attempt to popularise the gist of John Gough 
* Nichols’s Literary Remains of Edward VI, which Sir Clements justly 
describes as ‘ a splendid monograph.’ But the effort is biassed throughout 
by that grudge against the enemies of Bichard III which Sir Clements 
pursues like a vendetta. The difficulties of Edward Vi’s governments ‘ had 
been caused by a usurpation [i.e. Henry VII’s] followed by over sixty years 
of misgovemment ’ (p. 17). Queen Mary ‘ was a narrow-minded bigot, 
though willing to recant and conceal her real opinions for the sake of a 
better position during her father’s life ’ (p. 11). Edward VI, of course, 
derived no claim to the throne from Henry VIII; he ‘ was not of 
legitimate royal descent on «the father’s side,’ but he was ‘on the' 
mother’s side ’ (p. 8); and there is an amusing pedigree on p. 18 which 
rules Edward V out of the line of English kings and puts in Edward, 
son of George, duke of Clarence. Edward VI however ‘ was the legal 
and rightful king of England by act of parliament. He had no other 
right. Since his time all our sovereigns have reigned by the same title 
and no other, whatever they may have pretended.’ It would puzzle Sir 
Clements to name the statute in virtue of which James I succeeded; and 
if the subsequent act justifies him why does not the similar act justify 
Henry VII ? Edward has other titles to Sir Clements’s admiration ; he 
was ‘ a bora geographer ’ (p. 2), and ‘ his reign is for ever memorable for 
the establishment of the church of England, the purest form that 
Christianity can take in days of modern civilisation, and the nearest to 
the divine original’ (p. 186). Sir Clements has likewise a natural 
tenderness for Northumberland, because his father was beheaded by one 
Tudor and he was beheaded by another. His conspiracy to place 
Lady Jane on the throne was ‘ a wise and patriotic arrangement,’ and 
‘the selection of Jane Grey was quite proper* (pp. 188-9). It will be 
seen that Sir Clements’s opinions, whatever else they may lack, are not 
wanting in hardihood, and the hardihood extends also to his statements 
of ‘fact.’ Sir Clements’s knowledge of the period is not profound, and 
it is only his own idiosyncrasies which make his book remarkable. 

A. F. P. 

Mr. John Graham’s book on The Condition of the Border at the 
Union: Destruction of the Graham Clan (London: Boutledge, 1907) 
falls into two sections. The first gives a general sketch of the history of 
the Border from the sixteenth century to the accession of James I and 
the union of the crowns, based on secondary authorities, such as Bidpath’s 
Border History , Armstrong’s Liddesdale , Brenan’s House of Percy , etc., 
with a few references to the Cottonian MSS. The second section, which 
mainly deals with the extirpation, or rather attempted extirpation, of the 
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Grahams, is founded almost entirely on papers in the possession of Lord 
Muncaster. These papers are calendared in the appendix to the Tenth 
Report of the Historical Manuscripts Commission , part iv. Though this 
book is said to belong to the Research Library it is evidently meant for 
popular reading rather than for historians. References are carelessly 
given and sometimes entirely absent. There are many misprints in 
those references which are given; e.g. p. 45, for * Taylor’s History ’ read 
4 Tytler’s History of Scotland'* On the same page for 4 Redpath’s Border 
History * read 4 Ridpath’s.’ On p. 51 4 Sadler, State Papers, vi. p. 386/ 
and on p. 94 4 Border Papers, vii. p. 115/ are both impossible references, 
since there are but two volumes of the works in question. Many 
sources which should have been used are not cited. For instance, Mr. 
Graham does not allude to the commission for the government of the 
Border under which the Grahams were hunted down, though it is 
printed in full in Rymer's Foedera , 25 February 1605, xvi. 609, and 
is of importance as defining the powers of the commissioners and the 
purpose for which they were appointed. Nor does he in any way 
mention the king’s proclamation .of 22 July 1614 for the apprehension 
of those Grahams who had returned from Ireland and were 4 reviving 
their old courses ’ in the 4 middle shires.’ Finally, in any account of 
the state of the Borders during the latter part of the sixteenth century 
the Calendar of the Hatfield MSS., published by the Historical Manu¬ 
scripts Commission, ought to be used to supplement the Border papers. 

C. H. F. 

Sir Henry Knyvett’s little tract The Defence of the Realm (Clarendon 
Press, 1906), edited' by Mr. Charles Hughes, has what economists call a 
4 rarity ’ value, since only one manuscript of the work is known to exist. 
But any other value it may possess is very slight. Apparently it owes 
its publication as well as its dedication to Lord Roberts to the fact that 
its argument coincides with a modern movement in favour of universal 
military service; and the editor believes that then 4 the problem was 
almost the same as at the present time ’ (p. xxvii). This view of the 
relative strength of nations in 1596 and 1906 is not more remarkable 
than Knyvett’s contentions. He begins with the assertion that England 
was so overpopulated 4 that if some speedie order be not taken for the 
removinge of the surplusage, or at least of the basest and poorest sorte 
of them, into some forraigne place of habitation the Realme cannot 
possiblie longe maintains them ’ (p. 11). The army thus set forth was to 
maintain itself by 4 booties or other politique means ’ (p. 57), and it was 
to be armed with the long bow, a weapon so superior to all others in 
Knyvett’s opinion that he cannot understand the preference of muskets 
and pikes 4 unless God in his secrete wisdome to skourge us for our sines 
hath deprived our senses of the best instrument and rediest meanes of 
our defence ’ (p. 20). In fairness to Knyvett it should be remembered 
that he had only seen active service at Leith in 1560, and after some 
garrison duty at Berwick had retired to his estates some thirty years 
before this tract was 4 scribbled ’ in the alarm of an invasion in 1596. 
It was hardly kind to drag it out of its obscurity as a serious contribution 
to the study of military problems. A. F. P. 
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In De Merchant Adventurers in de Nederlanden (The Hague : Nijhoff. 
1905), Dr. C. Te Lintum, after some prefatory matter on the earlier 
relations of the Merchant Adventurers with the Netherlands, gives a de¬ 
tailed account of their establishment at Middelburg in 1598. He then pro¬ 
ceeds to trace the transference of the staple from Middelburg to Delft in 
1621, from Delft to Rotterdam in 1685, and from Rotterdam to Dort in 1656. 
The agreement made on their coming to Rotterdam is printed in full in 
the Appendix, together with a list of the names of those members of the 
company residing at Rotterdam in 1648-9. As this book is based almost 
entirely on manuscripts in the Dutch archives, and official records, both 
for the most part unpublished, it is a contribution of great value to 
the history of the commercial relations of England and Holland. The 
only criticism we have to offer is on the section relating to the position of 
the Merchant Adventurers during the first Dutch War and the Protectorate. 
The author might advantageously have supplemented his narrative by 
referring to the petitions of the Merchant Adventurers, and other papers 
on the same subject printed in volume i. of the Thurloe State Papers. 
Cromwell's 4 Proclamation concerning the Residence of the Merchant 
Adventurers of England at the City of Dordrecht and for settling the 
Staple there,’ dated 80 May 1656, will be found printed at length in 
Mercurius Politicus for 12 June 1656, pp. 7018-7021. Dr. W. E. 
Lingelbach, in the * Brief History ’ of the Merchant Adventurers prefixed 
to the collection of documents relating to them which he published 
in 1902, said that a thorough knowledge of the residences or 4 factories ’ 
of the Adventurers and of their life on the continent is ‘ essential to an 
adequate appreciation of the History of the Society,’ and regretted that 
no attempt to work out this side of the story of the fellowship had been 
made. This gap, so far as concerns the first sixty years of the seven¬ 
teenth century, Dr. Te Lintum’s book will serve to fill. C. H. F. 

The Parish Register Society of Dublin is to be congratulated on its 
first volume, which contains The Registers of the Parish of St. John , 
Dublin , 1619-1699, edited by Mr. James Mills (Dublin, 1906). No 
better editor could have been found than the deputy-keeper of the public 
records of Ireland. Lying between Christ Church Cathedral and the 
Liffey, and bounded on the one side by Winetavern Street and on the 
other by what is now Parliament Street, St. John’s parish occupies a 
position in the very heart of Dublin, and its history is intimately con¬ 
nected with that of the city itself. Unfortunately its registers, though 
the oldest extant in Ireland, only begin with the year 1619. The parish 
included a number of hostelries, and (if we overlook a primitive effort in 
that direction belonging to about 1688) the first theatre—the Theatre 
Royal—established in Dublin. Looking through the register we notice a 
number of names familiar in Irish history more or less closely connected 
with the parish; e.g. Sir Francis Annesley, who occupied a house in 
Fishamble Street, Sir William Reeves, William Dungan, recorder of the 
city, Sir Henry O’Neill, Dr. Dudley Loftus, Arlant Ussher, Mr. Secretary 
Edmonds (Strafford’s private secretary), Attorney-General Sir Richard 
Osbaldstone, Bishop Atherton, of ill fame, buried in the parish, Sir Samuel 
Mayart, William St. Lawrence, Lord Howth, Henry Jones, bishop of 
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Meath, and William Bayly, bishop of Clonfert, who buried his wife there 
in February 1683 4. The Bebellion of 1641 has left its mark deeply 
indented in ‘ The Names of ye poor English who having fled to this Citie 
for refuge and Dyed in ye parish of St. Johns, were buried since 
30 Decemb. 1641.' January, February, and March 1641-2 were par¬ 
ticularly heavy months. To those who like to repeople familiar places 
with the spirits of the past the lists of those rated for parish cess in 

1621 (App. ii.) will be of interest. R. D. 

• 

Dr. Alexander Franz’s work on Die Colonisation dee Mississippitales 
bis zum Ausgange der frcmzosischen Herrschaft (Leipzig: Wigand, 1906) 
may be heartily commended. Though the writer has not been able to 
consult the stores of unpublished material which still remain at Paris 
and elsewhere, he has carefully studied and digested the main printed 
authorities, primary and secondary, and has produced a well-arranged 
and attractive book. His style is clear and interesting, almost con¬ 
versational, yet not undignified; and his characterisations of men and 
events are moderate and fair. A few slips may be pointed out, which 
should be corrected if a second edition is called for. To Marquette and 
Joliet is assigned the discovery of the Mississippi (p. 85). Some mention 
should have been made of the names of Radisson and Qroseillers, and of 
the controversy as to their explorations in 1659-60. There is no 
evidence of any worth that the attempt to poison La Salle was the work 
of the Jesuits (p. 39). The Old Pretender was known by his adherents as 
James III, not James IV (p. 71). Varengo should be Venango (p. 271). 
On the whole the author tends to exaggerate the influence of English 
traders from Carolina in the neighbourhood of the Lower Mississippi in 
the early years of the eighteenth century. Such visitors were very rare, 
though not unknown.. But in spite of these faults the book, both in 
general and in detail, is accurate, moderate, and unprejudiced. 

W. L. G. 

In La Fin du Regime espagnol aux Pays-Bas (Bruxelles: Leb£gue, 
1907) M. Frans van Kalken deals first with the policy of Maximilian 
Emmanuel, elector of Bavaria, who was nominated governor of the 
Spanish Netherlands on 29 November 1691 by Charles II of Spain on 
the advice of William III, and secondly narrates the country's sufferings 
during the war of the Spanish succession. The most original feature of 
the book is its attractive picture of Maximilian Emmanuel, who was far 
more than the mere soldier he had shown himself in the Turkish wars. 
He hoped to become a semi-independent viceroy during Charles II’s life, 
and afterwards to gain complete sovereignty. The provinces had been so 
greatly impoverished by Spanish repression and Dutch jealousy that their 
governor’s measures might well have earned him the popularity that was 
the dream of his life. He sought to entice skilled artisans from abroad, 
to frame a protective tariff, to put down brigandage, to found an East 
India Company, to obtain the reduction of Spanish duties on Flemish 
goods, to rebuild Brussels after its bombardment in 1695, and to improve 
inland waterways. The Spanish court however distrusted his centralising 
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projects and encouraged the different provinces in their feuds. The 
upper classes resented his promiscuous court, the agricultural provinces 
his fiscal system, the cities his war taxes. As William III allowed him 
no initiative on the battlefield, he failed to dazzle the people by military 
success, while the death of his child Ferdinand Joseph in 1699 ended his 
prospect of profiting by Charles IPs death. Having been tempted by the 
French offer of the perpetual and hereditary governorship of the Low 
Countries to renounce his Anglo-Dutch patrons in 1700, the elector lost 
his hold over Bavaria after Blenheim, and over the greater part of Belgium 
after Ramillies. From the first day of the war a strong party of 
Austrian partisans, who hated French aggression and styled themselves 
‘cuirassiers,’ had agitated against his policy, although when the period 
of Anglo-Dutch occupation arrived it only added to the distress and 
discontent of the people, and confirmed their economic decline. M. 
Gachard has already described their condition during the later years of 
the war in detail, but M. van Kalken brings out in clearer relief the 
personality of the luckless elector, whose blind optimism and reckless 
levity nearly cost him Bavaria as well as Belgium. Use, we may add, 
might profitably have been made of the Ailesbury memoirs, which were 
printed for the Roxburghe Club in 1890 and contain lively sketches of 
one who was ‘ as brave as generous,’ and * played on tjje bass viol and 
admirably well.’ The writer’s application of the terms ‘ Belgium ’ and 
‘ fatherland ’ to the Low Countries of 1700 may be justified by the intense 
local patriotism of that day, but he candidly admits that no true sense of 
nationality then existed among his countrymen, and that they were 
cursed rather than helped by the obdurate particularism of their civic 
life. The book is a judicious and interesting addition* to the historical 
literature of Belgium. G. B. H. 


George Paston’s Lady Mary Worthy Montagu and her Times 
(London: Methuen, 1907) is a disappointing book to the student who 
may have been attracted by the promise of new material in the 
preface. The author has had the good fortune to discover four or fiye 
hundred unpublished letters written by or to Lady Mary, and has indeed 
printed a number of them, but in such a way as to detract considerably 
,£t>m their interest. This result is due to the fact that the book is thrown 
into the form of a gossipy talk about Lady Mary, interspersed with 
original letters by the chief actors in the events described. In the first 
place the gossipy talk does not really give a very clear idea of Lady Mary 
to those previously ignorant of her provocative personality, while those 
aware of the main facts of her life will find it unnecessarily wearisome 
to dig the new matter out of the author s undistinguished narrative. It 
would have been much better to have written a popular handbook about 
the lady, or else to have printed the new letters and diaries as they stood 
for the benefit of scholars. The adoption of the latter course would have 
made a book of real value. B. W. 

The object of Dr. Jacob Strieder’s scholarly pamphlet entitled Kritische 
Fonchungen zur Osterreichischen Politik vom Aachener Frieden bis zum 
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Beginne des Siebenjtihrigen Krieges (Leipzig: Quelle und Meyer, 1906) 
is to show, in opposition to Ranke, Beer, and. most other writers 
on the subject, that Kaunitz immediately after the peace of Aix-la- 
Chapelle was anxious to form an alliance with France, chiefly with the 
object of recovering Silesia from Prussia, and that he actually brought 
over Maria Theresa to his views. Circumstances, it is true, convinced 
the court of Vienna at the time that such an alliance was impossible, but 
Kaunitz never lost sight of it, and no doubt his early negotiations when 
ambassador at Paris from November 1750 facilitated the alliance, which 
was actually concluded on the eve of the Seven Years’ War. Dr. Strieder 
adduces many documents,.chiefly from the Vienna archives, to prove his 
point, and appears to have succeeded. It is not, of course, a matter of 
the first importance, except as throwing light on the general politics 
of the time. Perhaps the most interesting matter in the pamphlet is a 
detailed review of the relations between the courts of Vienna, Berlin, 
Paris, and London made by Kaunitz in 1751, a document which shows a 
great grasp of political facts, though his idea that Frederick had any 
designs on the English crown is almost certainly imaginary. B. W. 

The Naval Records of the American Revolution have been printed from 
the originals in the Library of Congress by Mr. Charles Henry Lincoln 
(Washington: Government Printing Office, 1906). Seeing how scanty 
was the success which attended the efforts of the insurgent colonies to 
make head against Great Britain at sea, it would be idle to expect any 
information of great historical value among the collection of documents 
here calendared. The only thing worth mentioning is that one finds 
indications that, before the guerre de course absorbed the energies of the 
maritime supporters of the Rebellion, efforts were made to fit out battle 
ships, though with little success. Privateering offered lucrative employ¬ 
ment, though by itself it could but slightly affect the course of the war. 
The most interesting part of the volume is the lists of the bonds of the 
letters of marque issued, giving the names of the vessels, their owners 
and masters, the guns and crews they carried, and the value of the bonds 
given. The majority of the vessels seem to have been very small indeed. 
The most popular name, occurring no less than seventeen times, is 
‘ Revenge;’ ‘Nancy’ comes next with fifteen. After January 1781 
‘ Marquis de la Fayette ’ has nine entries, and we may also call atten¬ 
tion to a vessel which seems to have been sometimes called ‘Good 
Intent ’ and sometimes ‘ Tamany.’ C. T. A. 

It cannot be said that the Lettres du Comte Valentin Esterhazy d 
sa Femme , 1784-1792, which M. Ernest Daudet has edited, with an intro¬ 
duction and notes (Paris: Plon, 1907), add much to our knowledge of 
the reign of Louis XVI. Count Valentine Esterhazy was a friend of 
Marie Antoinette and an officer in the French service. He was not 
clever, nor had he the genuine Frenchman’s gift of style. He seems to 
have been an exemplary husband, much attached to his dear Fanny 
and their children. Scraps of English here and there remind us of the 
then fashionable Anglomania. In one letter he complains of the in¬ 
flation of military charges, due to ‘ our bureaucracy, the proper name for 
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oar administration.’ In another he mentions how carefully he read 
Rousseau’s Emile , and marked the best passages with a view to the 
education of his expected son. But down to 1786 his letters record little 
save the routine business and amusements of his profession and 
class, without a glance beyond the pleasant surface of things. After 
1786 there is a gap in the correspondence until 1790, when the count 
emigrated. He attached himself to the party of the princes, who sent 
him at the end of 1791 to enlist the support of the empress of Russia. 
Esterhazy has much to say of Catherine’s noble sentiments, magnificent 
hospitality, and industry as a playwright. He was astounded at the 
wealth and profuse splendour of the Russian nobles. St. Petersburg 
impressed him much, and Moscow more, but he did not excel in descrip¬ 
tion. His business did not go forward. He lamented the cabals among 
the Emigres and the coldness of the powers nearest to France. He per¬ 
ceived that Austrian statesmen were not sorry to see France disabled, as 
they thought, from taking an active part in European affairs, although 
he did not suspect that Catherine was chiefly anxious to find distractions 
for her own rivals. Foreign intervention, he believed, would remedy all 
the ills of France, if only it were prompt and vigorous. The real force of 
the revolutionary movement he seems to have understood as little as 
did the generality of his brethren in misfortune. M. Daudet makes 
a singular mistake in implying (p. 872) that Louis XVI declared war 
against the emperor in December 1791. What Louis then did was only 
to menace the elector of Treves with armed constraint if the corps of 
HnigrSs did not disperse. F. C. M. 

In Men and Women of the French Revolution , by Mr. Philip Gibbs 
(London: Eegan Paul, 1906), we have a handsome volume, printed 
in clear type and on excellent paper, with ample margins and good 
illustrations. As to the letterpress it is a subordinate though by no 
means a discreditable feature of the volume. The author has read some 
of the principal memoirs of the French Revolution, writes with anima¬ 
tion, and gives an account of the leading characters of the period which 
does not diverge from the orthodox traditions. Though in the main 
a collection of gossip the book is calculated to interest married ladies in 
the period of which it treats. H. A. L. F. 

Professor Edmond S. Meany’s book on Vancouver's Discovery of 
Puget Sound (New York: Macmillan, 1907) appeals primarily to a 
somewhat restricted circle, viz. the dwellers round that part of the inland 
waters of North-West America which was first made known to the world 
by Vancouver’s famous voyage; for though the author does not entirely 
restrict his attention to the Sound mentioned in the title, he makes no 
attempt to present a complete account even of the North American part 
of the voyage. Even so the main attention is given to one special 
subject—the elucidation of the nomenclature applied by Vancouver to 
the features of those coasts, and the collection of such information as 
was possible regarding the persons whose names were bestowed. This 
has involved some amount of research among less accessible records,, 
carried on through coadjutors in this country and elsewhere; and some 
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of the particulars gleaned of men like Puget and Rainier may not be 
generally known. Much trouble has been taken to secure portraits, a 
large number of which are reproduced, as well as some early maps and 
views of localities. Professor Meany shows a keen appreciation of the 
value of Vancouver’s work, and is hardly less enthusiastic in*praise of the 
Spanish representative in those parts, Don Juan de la Bodega y Quadra, 
to whom a special chapter is devoted. A slight strain of hyperbole may 
in fact be noticed here and there, the author not always evincing the 
restraint to be expected from a sober historian. Introductory chapters 
treat of the circumstances which led up to Vancouver’s voyage—the rush 
of the fur-traders to Nootka after the close of Cook’s third voyage, cul¬ 
minating in the high-handed action of the Spaniards, which in 1790— 
after Meares had presented his memorial to parliament—almost brought 
on a rupture with this country. One or two of the statements in this 
section are not quite accurate. Thus it is said of Meares’s first voyage 
in 1786 that ‘ little is known beyond the fact that the voyage was made 
and that his ship was called the “ Nootka,” ’ which would hardly lead 
the uninstructed reader to suppose that a narrative running to forty pages 
appears in the very volume from which Professor Meany reproduces 
Meares’s map. The account of the differences between the English and 
Spaniards is rather highly coloured, and too implicit a trust seems to be 
placed on the Spanish version recorded by Vancouver, in view of the 
statement by the navigator that ‘ circumstances in contradiction to the 
whole of these evidences ’ came to his knowledge later. E. H. 

In The Monroe Mission to France , 1794-1796 {Johns Hopkins 
University Studies in Historical and Political Science , xxv. nos. 2-8), 
Professor Beverly W. Bond, jun., has made use of material in manuscript 
in the Monroe Papers, now in the Library of Congress, which has an 
important bearing upon the inner history of the mission. H. E. E. 

It is a pity that Mr. Alexander L. Kielland, whose work on Napoleon's 
Men and Methods has been translated by Mr. J. McCabe (London: 
C. Owen, 1907), had not an adviser endowed with elementary common 
sense. In reading about a period of which, as he himself avows, he 
before knew nothing, he naturally, like everyone else, formed a hasty 
estimate of the chief personage in it; but he need not have rushed into 
print to announce it. His book is a farrago of talk, including a good many 
apocryphal anecdotes, but without a single indication that the author has 
begun to understand his subject. What is a sketch of Napoleon worth 
without any reference to his civil government ? It is true that many con¬ 
demn his methods as concentrating all power and all initiative into his 
own hands; but if so, the skill with which this was combined with material 
effectiveness makes it all the more striking as evidence from which to 
judge the man. A would-be historian is not, it is true, bound to under¬ 
stand the art of war; but he had better not write about the greatest 
of generals until he has acquired at least some inkling of what the art of 
war means. In one respect Mr. Kielland’s book is pre-eminent, and 
that is in the incorrectness of his facts. Other writers have taken Napoleon 
at his own valuation—have asserted, for instance, that he told the full truth 
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in his notoriously (and under the circumstances excusably) mendacious 
bulletins on several critical occasions; but the feeblest of text-books 
would hardly say that ‘ it was not until the later years of the Republic 
that he began, purely in his capacity as officer, to take any notice of 
politics.’ Errors in specific things like names and numbers may be due 
to the printer if an author is careless with his proofs, and in the case of 
a translation there is a third possibility ; but it can scarcely be translator 
or printer who puts geographical names out of place, or who is 
responsible for such a gross blunder as dating Josephine's divorce in 
1805. The Waterloo campaign may serve as a specimen. Besides the 
familiar misstatements that the allies would never have suspected 
Napoleon's plan but for General Bourmont’s desertion, and that Waterloo 
was lost because Grouchy disobeyed orders, we have the absurd assertion 
that Ney if he had made due haste might have caught Wellington at 
the ball in Brussels—Ney who received command of the left wing on 
the afternoon before the ball, when the leading portion of his as yet 
unooncentrated force, after marching since dawn, was still twenty-five 
miles from Brussels. H. B. G. 

Walter Savage Landor's Charles James Fox , a Commentary on his 
Life and Character (London: Murray, 1907), of which Mr. Wheeler has 
given us an edition, is of little value historically, for Landor's statement 
of facts is inaccurate; he attributes to Fox words spoken by the elder 
Pitt, blames him for the failure of our arms in South America in 1806, 
though the expedition did not concern Fox's department, and refers to 
the execution of Caraccioli as having taken place on board a British 
ship. Yet its literary interest fully justifies its publication. In form 
the book mainly consists of comments on the Memoirs of Charles 
James Fox , by Trotter, his private secretary, published in 1811, a feeble 
production which Landor jeers at unmercifully. Landor's work has had 
a curious history, which is related in the introduction to this volume; 
a dedication to Madison, the president of the United States, deprecating 
the war with Great Britain which was declared a few weeks later, and 
several vehement attacks on persons then living, caused Southey, who 
read the proof sheets, to advise Murray not to publish the book, and only 
one copy of it has hitherto been known to exist. This is the property of 
Lord Crewe, who has allowed it to be reprinted. Few persons mentioned 
in the Commentary escape the unmeasured invective characteristic of the 
author. Pitt was made minister by * the vices, the profligacy, the perfidy 
of Mr. Fox,’ who is described as adding ‘to the principles of a French¬ 
man the habits of a Malay,' though he is allowed to have shown 4 urbanity 
and right feeling in private life.' In public life he was only right when 
Pitt was wrong. Pitt fares no better; he was * a bare book-keeper,' and 
was responsible for the war with France, for in engaging in it 4 he sacri¬ 
ficed his opinions to preserve his power.’ Grenville, though the sole aim 
of him and his family was * to amass large fortunes,' is pronounced 
a wiser man than either Fox or Pitt. Bitter remarks on George Bose, 
Canning, 4 one of those sour productions which acquire an early tinge of 
maturity and drop off,’ and the Irish attorney-general Saurin were among 
the matters to which Southey objected. Yet along with many violent 
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and some misplaced expressions of wrath there are well-founded political 
judgments, such as that on the effect produced on French feeling by the 
plans of conquest pursued by the allies. Mr. Wheeler’s introduction and 
footnotes are excellent, and his work as editor is in all respects satisfac¬ 
tory. - W. H. 

In Kinship Organisations and Group Marriage in Australia (Cam¬ 
bridge : University Press, 1907) Mr. Northcote Thomas has put together 
practically all that is known on this tangled subject, * in the hope,’ as 
he modestly says, ‘that a survey of our present knowledge may 
stimulate further research on the spot, and help to throw more light on 
many difficult problems of primitive sociology.' His earlier contributions 
to the criticism of the theories of Messrs. Spencer and Gillen, Mr. 
Howitt, and Mr. Lang, in recent numbers of Man, justify considerable 
expectations, which he has not disappointed. But it is a complicated 
story which he has to tell, and no one will complain that it has been 
unduly simplified either in substance or in treatment. His cross- 
examination of rival and conflicting authorities is perhaps at times a 
little over-subtle; no one who has done any field work, especially far- 
afield work, will press a traveller’s statements over-rigorously, or compare 
passage with passage as if anthropology were Euclid; and occasionally 
Mr. Thomas steps down from judicial heights to plead a case. The un¬ 
initiated will do well to begin the book with the history of Australian 
research in chapter iii. and to read the rest of that chapter in close com¬ 
mentary on chapter i.; other fragments of a systematic terminology 
must be sought for in chapters x. and xii. By this time it will be clear 
that the title ‘ Anomalous Marriages,’ which Mr. Thomas has restricted 
to an appendix, might without grave impropriety have been applied to 
the book as a whole. There is a full bibliography, an excellent index, 
and a set of maps and tabular diagrams which help greatly to abbreviate 
descriptions. J. L. M. 

The current number of the Zeitschrift der Savigny-Stiftung fur 
Rechtsgeschichte contains in its ‘ Germanistische Abtheilung ’ a short 
but very striking tribute to the great achievements and great qualities of 
the late Professor F. W. Maitland by Professor B. Hiibner, of Bostock. 

C. 


Correction in the October Number . 

On p. 830, line 9, and in the Index, p. 840, for Malagiin read Matagrin. 
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The English and Ostmen in Ireland 

A S is veil known, the adventurers of Norman and Englislr 
blood who landed in Ireland in the years 1169-1170 found 
themselves confronted not only by the Celtic natives, but also by a 
nee who, like themselves, were Teutonic in blood and as colonists 
and invaders had preceded them by but a few hundred years. These- 
were the descendants of Norwegian and Danish settlers who had 
blended now into a race, called by the generic name of Ostmen,. 
both among themselves and by the English. 1 This race was 
practically an urban one. The Ostmen held five cities which they 
had founded, and within whose walls they lived the lives of mer¬ 
chants, sometimes varied by acts of piracy, those cities being 
Dublin, Waterford, Limerick, Wexford, and Cork. • The first three 
were governed by petty kings, but it is uncertain whether the 
last two had dynasties of their own. Yet their colonies were not 
exclusively turban. The Dublin Ostmen had an indefinite rule and 
colonies extending over a district roughly corresponding to the 
modem county Dublin, stretching west to the modern Leixlip, the 
name of which indicates in Norse 4 Salmon-Leap,' south to Wicklofr, 
and north over a much wider area extending to the borders of 
Meath, called by the Irish themselves Finegall, or 4 boundary of the 
foreigners.’ The whole formed a small kingdom, called in the 
Icelandic Landnamabok 4 DyflinarskL’ Waterford, a walled city 

1 Or rather by some form corresponding to the modern word Ostman. The Norse 
original was certainly Austmathr, 4 Eastman. 1 Contemporary forms of the word are 
Ooatananni, Houstmanni, Eostmanni, Hostmanni, <fec. The modern 4 Ostmen 1 has 
become accepted ; hot a good case might be made oat for 4 Ostmans 1 on the 
analogy of 4 Normans,’ Ac. 

vol« xxm. —no. xc. p 

* All rights reserved. 
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in 1170, had probably rural settlements all along its fine harbour. 
A barony on the west side of the harbour, now called Gualtier, 
took its name from an Irish word, gall-tir, ‘ foreigners’ land,’ and 
has probably a like significance with Fine-gall. It is possible that 
the other three cities had a similar dependent district. 

The circumstances of the conquest of these towns are well 
enough known. It is sufficient to say that by the year 1200 all of 
them were in the hands of the English. What now happened to 
the Ostmen.? It is probable that of this powerful and numerous 
race the greater part sailed off to the free Norso-land which 
remained in Man and the Scottish islands. Others, perhaps, went 
over to England to practise maritime trades. The pilots of the 
English seaports are called Esturmanni in the documents of the 
thirteenth century. This itself is most certainly a Scandinavian 
word, implying * steersmen,’ and the pilots were probably mainly of 
Northman stock.* Here then was an occupation to which many of 
the Ostmen could turn. Those who remained were in the main 
practically excluded from those privileges, legal and commercial, 
which the English brought with them, though they received some 
favour not shown to the Irish. 

In the first place they were obliged to remove outside the 
walled towns. The idea was that *cantreds,’ or ‘hundreds,’ 
should be created for the Ostmen, outside of which they should 
not dwell. This kind of suburb was likely to be called 'after them. 
Thus there was the well-known Ostmantown, on the north side of 
the Liffey, which afterwards became Oxmantown by corruption. 1 
To this new town without the town the Dublin Northmen were 
compelled to migrate. Similarly there was a * cantred ’ of the 
Ostmen near Limerick,' 4 and near Waterford a ‘ vill of the Ostmen ’ 
was set up. 3 This compulsory migration took place either imme¬ 
diately after the cities fell into the hands of the new-comers or 
subsequently to a later rising of the older race, as, for instance, after 
the revolt of the Waterford Danes in 1174. 6 Of the land held by 
Ostmen far out in the country probably most was confiscated or 
taken over, the owners having fled or been slain in the stand which 
the Northmen of Ireland had made. The royal race of Dublin 
had now for some time been designated by the Irish name 
MacTurcaill, a patronymic derived from that Torquil who was king 

* Order of Edward I to the Esturmanni of his dominions, Cal. Doc . Ireland , iv. 59. 
In Dugdale’a Mcmasticon , vi. 1167, in a charter of William II, a certain Kytellus 
Estermannus of Chichester is mentioned. The names of the man and of his trade are 
both Scandinavian. 

* There are abundant references to Ostmantown in the Chart, of St. Mary's, Dublin 
(Rolls Series), vol. i., and in the first two volumes of the Cal. Doc. Ireland . 

4 4 Cantred of Ostmen and Holy City/ ibid, L. p. 24. 

4 4 Vill of the Ostmen near Waterford/ ibid. ii. 426. 

* Giraldus Cambrensis, vol. v. p. 813 (Rolls Series). 
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of Dublin in 1188. The Asgall or H&sculf who was king in 1169, 
and whose attempt, by means of a viking rally, to recover Dublin 
ended in his own defeat and death, probably had all his lands 
confiscated. Yet various members of his family remained, and 
much of their land in the neighbourhood of Dublin was granted 
away by the conquerors. Thus Bichard Strongbow granted to 
Walter de Bidlesford Brien and the land of the sons of Torquil. 7 
Some of the family however received permission to keep their land 
on various tenures. Thus Hamund Torquilson was allowed to keep 
Kinsaley (Kennsalich), near Portmamock. 8 Yet even this land was 
by 1280 in the hands of Christ Church, Dublin; 9 for in an inquest 
of that date the church claims ‘ Ballyhamund ’ and the lands of 
4 Hamund ’ among its possessions. In the main the Ostmen of 
Dublin confined themselves to Ostmantown, where they formed a 
wealthy class of merchants and landowners, continuing to hold and 
let valuable property; for instance, the municipal records of Dublin 
show an Englishman, Henry Tuche, holding land in the middle of the 
thirteenth century from Elicia, daughter of Athelstan, and Bichard 
Peel holding a house of Arfinus Macardor, an Ostman in Ostman- 
town. 10 Yet even here land was apparently continually falling 
vacant, and we can only conjecture that there was a continuous 
exodus of the race back to the free Norse world. In the numerous 
grants of land in Ostmantown during the thirteenth century in 
favour of the church of St. Mary’s, Dublin, frequent reference is 
made to land ‘ formerly belonging ’ to persons of distinctively Norse 
names. 11 

A second feature of the fate of the Ostmen was that they were 
granted the special protection of the crown. Wealthy and defence¬ 
less, they were a fit subject for royal consideration. Also they 
had to be saved from English rapacity and prevented from joining 
the ranks of the Irish enemy. Hence the crown threw over the 
Ostmen the same invidious kind of protection which it accorded to 
the Jewsin England. They were to become the ‘ king’s Ostmen,’ 
and possibly the royal intention was to distinguish them from the 
English, who constantly sought charters and immunities, as a 
semi-subject class from which revenue might be obtained in return 
for protection from popular aggression. Thus, while the towns 
and the rest of the land were being incorporated or granted out in 
the usual feudal way the Ostmen were placed in most cases under 
the crown. Thus King John, in granting the honour of Limerick 

f Rot. Pat . el Claus. Cancell . Hib. Cal. i. i. 4 no. 52. 

* * Cal. Christchurch Deeds/ 1-8, in appendix to 20 th Report of the Deputy Keeper 
of the Public Records , Ireland. 

9 Ibid. nos. 44, 864. 

M Gilbert, Hist, and Municipal Records , Ireland , p. 480. 

11 Chart. SL Mary's, Dublin , i. p. 477, land which Maurice le Manisk (? Manxman) 
formerly held; see also pp. 474, 478. v 
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to William de Breouse, declares, ‘ We keep the cantred of the 
Ostmen in oar own demesne.’ 12 Giraldus states that all South 
Monster was granted by Henry II to FitzStephen and Miles de 
Gogan, 'excepting however the city of Cork and the adjacent 
cantred of the Ostmen.’ 19 But a better illustration is found in 
the charter of Henry II to the Ostmen of Waterford. This is 
preserved in the Lambeth Palace library, and has been thoroughly 
examined by Dr. Alexander Bugge, who has done so much to make 
clear the early relations of Ireland and the Northmen. 14 The 
charter describes the Hostmanni of Waterford as 'the king’s 
liege men.’ 

The mixed treatment of expulsion and royal favour which the 
old Ostman citizens received is well illustrated by what took place 
at Waterford on the landing of Henry II there. This is described 
in the course of a lawsuit concerning the legal rights of a reputed 
Ostman which took place in Waterford about the year 1810. One 
Bobert le Waleys was charged of felony for having killed one John 
MacGillemory. As he asserted that the deceased was an unfree 
Irishman, and the crown replied that MacGillemory was entitled to 
English law by charter of Henry II, the jury had to make an 
historical investigation. They found that on Henry II’s landing 
in Ireland an attempt was made by the Ostmen of Waterford to 
prevent his entrance. For this they were expelled from the city. 
The king however assigned to them certain places outside the city, 
and here they constructed a town called Villa Oustmannorum. 1 ^ 
One Ostman however, the ancestor of the deceased, on account of 
his exceptional loyalty had been allowed to remain in the city, and 
afterwards was given the privileges for himself and his heirs of 
English law. 16 Not only the suburban but also the rural Ostmen 
of county Waterford were put into special relations with the crown. 
Thus in Henry Hi’s reign there were in county Waterford some 
Norse tenants under the Norman lord Johannes le Poer. These 
are called Ostmanni domini regis. There are also mentioned 
Ostmanni alii domini regis, who paid 6s. to the crown. 17 Again, 
on the outskirts of Waterford Ostmen are spoken of in royal 


** Cal. Doc. Ireland , i. p. 24. 

’* Giraldus Cambrensis, vol. v. 347. 

14 See his interesting article entitled * Nordisk Sprog og Nordiske N&tionalitet ( 
Irland,’ in Aarbogr for Nordisk Oldkyndighed og Historic for 1900 (Copenhagen), 
p. 320. The charter which is given there begins, * Henricus rex • . • Sciatis quod 
Hostmanni de Waterford homines mei ligei sunt.’ See also Cal. Doc . Inland , 
i. no. 2198. 

14 Extract from Justiciary Roll, 3-7 Ed. II., memb. 18, in Record Office, Dablin. 
The text is given by Dr. Bugge, Aarbogr, ubi supra, p. 327. 

*• See Mr. G. H. Orpen's note to the Song of Dermot and the Earl , line 1506, p. 378. 

17 Pipe Roll, 19-20 Henry HI, no. 2; appendix to 3 6th Report of the Deputy 
Keeper of the Public Records , Ireland , p. 86. 
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documents as Custumanni nostri, 1 our Ostmen.’ 18 In pursuance 
of its policy of protection the crown also made an effort to secure 
for the older Teutonic race equal legal rights with the English 
themselves. The concession of privilege of English law to the John 
MacGillemory of the lawsuit would seem to imply that that law 
was denied to the rest of his Ostman neighbours. Yet it is evident, 
as we have seen, that Henry II granted the full rights of English 
law, at least locally, to the Ostmen of Waterford, and perhaps the 
privilege was intended to apply generally to other communities 
of that race. For more than a century they remembered this 
grant, as is attested by the frequent confirmations to petitioning 
Ostmen of * English law as Henry FitzEmpress promised it.’ 19 
This was no small privilege in Ireland, where from the first the 
unhappy precedent was made of refusing to the Celtic natives all 
rights of law, except in the solitary concession of the same to the 
five * royal bloods ’ of O’Neil, O’Brien, O’Connor, MacMurrough, 
' and O’Melaghlin. 

But the English colonists strove to thwart this royal design. 
As always in Ireland, the crown’s intention was good, but its 
effective power feeble. The English incomers got the bit between 
their teeth from the first, and the Ostmen suffered no less from 
their lawlessness than did the Celts. They were a small people, 
wealthy and pacific, unable to retaliate in tribal raids, and more¬ 
over were tainted with that Celtic strain which the English always 
abominated before they themselves succumbed to it. In the main 
the common English and perhaps local authorities seem to have 
denied them the promised participation in legal rights, and to have 
treated them like rightless Irishmen. To enter an Irishman’s 
house by force, to slay him, and occupy his lands and tenement as 
one’s own was no felony. What could have been more tempting, 
then, than to treat the Ostmen offhand as Irishmen? for they 
possessed to a large degree the rich lands and tenements which the 
Irish among the colonists generally lacked. In short, the English 
colonists attempted to drive back the Ostmen solely to the enjoy¬ 
ment of the Brehon laws. The persistence of the Ostmen in 
claiming that they ought to be taken in all things for Englishmen 
is easily intelligible, and their petitions to the crown to save them 
from fraud and violence are very pathetic. Yet they seem to have 
had little effect. In Edward I’s reign a petition was forwarded to 
the crown from certain Ostmen which pointed out that it would be 
more useful to the king to have 300 Englishmen rather than that 


'• Cal, Doc . Ireland, vol. ii. no. 2314. Custumanni is the form given, but as the 
document refers to the MacGiUemoiys, who were Hibernicised Ostmen, and to 
Henry IYb grant of English laws to that family, the word must be a mistake for, or 
variant to, Oustmanni. 

19 Ibid . voL ii. no. 2314, <fcc. 
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they should be made Irishmen by false inquisition and against the 
lung’s liberty. 30 This petition was granted, but such petitions 
were so numerous that the redress given by a distant potentate 
can have been of little effect. 

The advantage to the English colonists of treating the older 
race as outlaws is obvious. They were the better enabled to do this 
successfully because, to the superficial eye of the law, the Ostmen 
^vere hard to distinguish from the rightless Irish. Separated from 
the great Norse world, few in numbers, the original Norsemen of 
Ireland had become in the course of three centuries more than half 
Hibernicised. It is evident that intermarriage between Irish kings 
and Dublin or other Northman princes had been complicated and 
numerous during the tenth and eleventh centuries, and the 
advantage was all on the side of the natives. 91 Intermarriage mnst 
iave been as common among members of both races in the lower 
ranks. The extent to which the Ostmen had by the end of the 
twelfth century become Hibernicised is shown by the prevalence. 
of partially Celtic patronymics among them and the common 
appearance of the Irish ‘ mac ’ in their sumanfes. The majority 
of petitioners and witnesses, &c., of that race whom we find in. the 
state documents and grants are distinguished in this way: good 
instances are to be found in ‘ Philip mac Gothmond, an Ostman of 
‘Waterford,’ and * Gillecrist, William, and John macgillemory,’ of the 
same city, who petition at various times for English law, and in 
* Hodo macfoyde ’ and ‘ Arfinus macardor,’ prominent house-owners 
in Ostmantown in the first half of the thirteenth century. 93 For 
the first time Ireland had begun to exercise that magic fascination 
over Teutonic invaders which has resulted in the absorption of 
great masses of non-Gaelic settlers. And when we consider how 
universal Celtic patronymics had become by the time of the 
Conquest among the Ostmen we can only conclude that they were 
already largely absorbed in speech and customs by Irish influence, 
and so found it difficult to make out a case for their own ancestry. 
The petition of the Philip mac Gothmond, alluded to above, 
illustrates well the grievances of the Ostmen, their state of partial 
Hibernicisation, and the legal violence to which they were exposed 
by the English. In 1290 this man of mixed Norse-Irish name, ‘ an 
Ostman and Englishman of Waterford,’ prayed a remedy against 
persons greedy of his demesne, for he was rich, who * exact five 
marks payment when a man is killed ’ and ‘ wish to prove that 
Philip and others of his race ... are Irishmen.’ Evidently English 
neighbours had not only denied him English law, as if he were an 


" Cal . Doc . Ireland , voL iii. p, 306. 

** See &ppendioes to the Wars of the Gaedhil with the Gaill, ed. Todd (R.S.) 

** Cal. Doc. Ireland , iii p. 305 and no. 700; ibid . vol. ii. no. 2134 ; and Gilbert, 
Mist, and Municipal Records , Ireland , pp. 149, 480. 
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Irishman, bat had also appealed to Brehon law when homicide was 
committed by his people and got him fined an eric, so that they 
gained immunity for their own misdeeds in the first case and com* 
pensation for his in the second. 

A farther feature of the treatment of the Ostmen was their 
exclusion from gilds and burgess rights. As we see the numbers 
of this people must have been considerable, considering how few 
at -first the English themselves probably were. In Waterfoud 
Philip mac Gothmond had * 400 of his race ’ about him. In the 
early part of the thirteenth century there were in the county 
Wexford a hundred freeholders of this race, with their families; 
and yet, if we went by burgess rolls only and lists of the members 
of gilds, we should be almost left ignorant of the existence of a 
surviving Ostmah race. It is clear that the English townsmen 
at’once rigorously excluded these born traders from all participation 
in gild and borough rights. In the earliest burgess roll of Dublin, 
which dates from about the end of the twelfth century, out Of 
many hundreds of names only three seem to be of Norse origin; 
these are Guilin filius Seafani, Torsten utlag, and Turstein filids 
Simundi. 2 * In a list dated 1225-50 out of 114 names only five 
seem to be those of Ostmen. 24 Again, in a roll of the Dublin mer¬ 
chant gild of the date 1226 out of 188 names only five may be 
considered to be those of Ostmen, viz. Gillefintan, Liolf, William 
filius Turstein, Thomas Turcivil, and Gunnig forestarius .** In a 
Similar list of 1256-7 out of 178 names there is only one which 
might be that of an Ostman, Stephanos Algar de Weseford. 26 On 
the* other hand a man whose name seems of undoubted Scandinavian 
origin rose to be mayor of Dublin in the early fourteenth century, 
one Bicardus Olof. 27 We must consider, then, the Ostmen of 
Dublin as shut out at once from the walls and the privileges of Dublin 
citizens. And from what we know of the early history of English 
Limerick, W T aterford, Wexford, and Cork we must infer there 
a similar exclusion from the benefits of charters and trade 
associations. 

The position of the rural Ostmen, and their treatment, is as" 
interesting, but more obscure. The members of this race who held 
land in the counties around the cities they had built were probably 
considerable in number. In the level and fertile districts along the 
great rivers and harbours they must have settled early in that kind of 
free-farmer tenure which the Scandinavians established always in 
their colonies, and their numbers would be swelled by Ostmen, 
excluded from the cities. We find some of them dwelling in the 

** Gilbert, Hist, and Municipal Records , Ireland , p. 3. 

« Ibid. p. 112. » Ibid. p. 82. 

* Ibid. p. 136. 

* 7 Mayor of Dublin 1316-7 (Chart. St. Mary's , i. 511). 
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most inland or remote parts of Irish Munster. There was one 
of this race, Reginald Macotter (Ragnall son of 0there), so far 
inland as Tipperary in 1253, and another, Maurice Macotere, far 
away in Clonmel, ‘ at the world’s end,’ lived surrounded by 800 of 
his people. 28 These solitary land-holders in a tribal country had 
to be fitted into the feudal system which the Norman lords began 
to set up over as much of Ireland as they could reach. But they 
must have formed as puzzling anomalies to the establishment of 
the system as ever the sochemanni and Where tenmtes of England 
formed for William the Conqueror’s lawyers. We have enough 
evidence to show that they were exempted from the feudal regime 
and left as non-military tenants in an exceptional and privileged 
position. 

An unpublished charter of the late thirteenth century throws 
an interesting light not only on the numbers and tenure of the 
Ostman landholders of county Wexford, but also on the mysterious 
disappearance of their race. 29 At the extinction in 1245 of the 
male line of the Marshall family, heirs to the estates of Bichard 
Strongbow and lords of Leinster, their vast territories were divided 
among the five heiresses, of whom Joan obtained Wexford. She 
was given in marriage to Henry UI’s half-brother, William de 
Valence, who thus obtained the liberty of Wexford. In 1288 an 
inquisition was made by his orders upon the services and customs 
of the Ostmen of county Wexford. The finding of the jurors was 
favourable to the existing Ostmen, and the seneschal of Wexford 
issued in the name of his lord the following charter, reciting the 
terms of the verdict and giving effect to it:— 

Omnibus has litteras visuris et audituris Robertus de Ymer senescallus 
Wesfordiae salutem. Noverit universitas vestra me ex mandato nobilis- 
Bimi viri domini W. de Valence inquisitionem cepisse super redditibus, 
serviciis, et consuetudinibus Oustmannorum forinsecorum Com. Wesfordiae 
per iuratos subscriptos, viz. [here follow the names of twelve jurors]. 
Qui iurati dicunt quod tempore Marescallorum Dominorum Lageniae 
fuerunt infra Com. Wesf[ordiae] quinquies viginfci Oustmanni forinseci 
valde divites plura animalia habentes. Quorum quilibet suis temporibus 
veddere consueverat S9a per annum praepositis Wesf [ordiae] ad duos ter- 
minos anni sex denarios pro corpore suo, scilicet ad Pascham et ad festum 
Sancti Michaelis, et duos denarios ad festum Sancti Petri quod dicitur ad 
Vinculum pro qualibet vacca quam habebat propriam, et quatuor denarios 
ad festum Omnium Sanctorum ne iret in exercitum. Et tres obolos in 

*• Cal. Doc. Ireland , vol. ii. no. 959, and vol. iii. p. 306. 

* This Latin document is now in the Public Record Office, London, and has 
been examined several times. It is given by Dr. Bugge in Aarbogr for Nordisk 
Oldkyndighed og Historic , 1904, p. 312. My transcript is taken from another copy of 
the document, in the possession of Mr. Q. H. Orpen, to whom I have to offer my 
warm thanks for lending it to me. 

The transcript has consueverint. 
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autumpno pro blado domini sui metendo apud Rosclar 30 per unurn diem, 
et quatuor denarios pro quolibet aflrenato et bove quem habebat in festo 
Sancti Martini vel arrare pro unoquoque affrenato et bove dimidium 
acrum terrae ibidem ad opus domini. Dicunt vero quod nunc non sunt 
infra dictum oomitatum nisi quadraginta Oustmanni parum boni habentes 
et duodedm qui serviant Anglicis et aliis pro victu suo nichil in bonis 
habentes. Et dicunt quod tempore Marescallorum solebant praedicti 
Oustmanni terram tenere de quo domino volebant infra comitatum pro 
praodictis redditibus et serviciis domino Marescallo solvendis et reddendis. 
Et quod praedictus dominus horum Willelmus de Valence ipsos in eodem 
statu vel meliore pro salute animae suae et antecessorum suorum et 
succe8Sorum affectat tenere. Nec volt quod aliquis vivens generis portat 
vel sustentat mortuarium 31 nec pro mortals distringatur. Praedictos 
Oustmannos nunc existentes ab omnibus oneribus, redditibus, et serviciis 
quae mortui solebant sustinere dam vixerunt ex mandato praedicti 
domini viri Willelmi de Valence in perpetuum clamo quietos, dans eisdem 
ex eodem mandato domini viri licentiam terram tenere de quo domino 
vduerint infra comitatum. Ita quod de caetero non distringantur pro 
aliquo redditu reddendo vel serviciis faciendis nisi pro ipsis qui vivi 
fuerint et secundum eorum facultates.' [Then follow the seals.] 

This document throws a clearer light upon the position of the 
Ostmen after the Conquest than any record we possess. 

It is not easy to explain why a hundred Ostmen at the 
beginning of the thirteenth century should at the end have 
dwindled down to forty. The free and non-military tenure by 
which the hundred held is however very interesting, as being a 
rehc of an early non-feudal land system set up in a tribal country. 
The phrase ‘ they are accustomed to go with their land to whatever 
lord they will * might, indeed, come from our eleventh-century 
Domesday Book as applied to some puzzling sochemannus or 
tibtre tenen8, awkwardly free and useless to legal eyes. Yet at 
the same time these Ostmen had been forced to pay certain money 
dues to the reeves of Wexford, and had also submitted to some 
boon days on the lord’s land. Such a tenure recalls those cases 
mentioned not infrequently in Domesday Book of those free¬ 
holders who had the freedom of * withdrawing themselves and 
their land.’ And yet, like many of those English yeomen, though 
free from the more servile week work, these Ostmen had personal 
field labour to do on certain occasions for a lord. 32 Nothing more 
of moment is told us of such Ostman landowners as these who, 
with their racial stubbornness, had planted themselves out in the 
troubled open country. In the constant wars of Celtic clans and 
Norman adventurers, amid the universal decay of the English 

* The modern Bosslare, on Wexford harbour. 

n This, which is Dr. Bugge’s reading of the word, would mean some kind of duty 
payable at death. 

w Maitland, Domesday Book and Beyond, p. 72 and note. 
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interest and the universal resurgence of the Irish tribes which 
distinguish the fourteenth and fifteenth centqries, such isolated 
communities must have failed to keep their footing. 

It was in the suburb of Dublin north of the Liffey to which 
they were forced to retire that the descendants of the founders of 
that city had the best chance of surviving and maintaining a racial 
distinctiveness. In Ostmantown for a century and a quarter after 
the Norman invasion these people remained distinct and apart, 
considerable in numbers and wealthy, judged by the amount of 
land and number of tenements which they held. In the early part 
of the thirteenth century they were recognised by the crown as 
being both very distinct and worthy of equal credence with the 
English; witness an order by the crown that a jury composed of 
the Ostmen and English of Dublin should inquire into a right 
claimed by Holy Trinity. 1 * Charters concerned with the transfer 
of land in this district in the early part of the thirteenth cen¬ 
tury are generally attested by a full list of Ostman witnesses; 
as, for instance, a grant of land in Ostmantown, proclaimed by 
Abbot Adam of St. Mary’s in 1205, which is attesVed by seven 
chief witnesses, to wit, Turkil ‘ Ostmannus,’ Arfin, Walter his son, 
Roger Anel, and Hamund Heraut (Haralt).* 1 In this same quarter 
of the century we get many grants attested by Arfin mac Ardor, a 
very prominent Ostman, whose name indicates well the extent to 
which the old Northman population had been Hibernicised. The 
wealth and numbers of the race are well indicated in a long list 
of annual rents in Dublin which were transferred by the abbot 
of St. Mary’s to the city of Dublin in the years 1213-1244.** In 
the section referring to Ostmantown are mentioned numerous 
Ostman landowners with such unmistakeable names as Cristinus, 
Tvor, Mathie de Trig de Man, Polyn, and Thurkil. The decrease 
in the number of Ostman names appended to grants affecting 
Ostmantown, which is noticeable as the century went on, testifies 
to the gradual decay in numbers and importance of the people of 
this race. Towards the end of the century such charters are 
attested by few or no Ostman witnesses; as, for instance, a 
grant made by Stephanus Blundus either in 1276 or 1283 (in 
which years the chief witness, Walter Unred, was mayor), the 
witnesses to which are all English, though the land was in 
Ostmantown.** The testator was, of course, English, but there 
seems to have been no objection to Ostman witnesses in the case of 
grants by Englishmen. 

” Cal. Doc. Ireland , vol. i. no. 641. In 1215 the justiciary was to hold an 
inquiry by means of the Ostmen and English of Dublin upon claim of Holy Trinity 
to have a boat on the Anna Liffey. 

M Chart. St. Mary's , Dublin , i. 506. 

“ Gilbert, Hist, and Municipal Records, Ireland , p. 474. 

u Chart. St. Mary's , Dublin , i. 499. 
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Towards the end of the century such evidences as the documents 
afford us as to the existence of a separate Ostman race begin to 
fail us. The Ostmen of Dublin practically disappear. English 
owners began to intrude into Ostmantown and to acquire property 
there. The best instance of this is seen in the various grants of 
land in that suburb made by Werburg, daughter of Thurkil, one of 
the old royal race, about the year 1270, in favour of Thomas de 
Lexinton, citizen of Dublin. 97 Most of this land was granted again 
at his death by the same Thomas' to the church of St. Mary, which 
gradually acquired most of Ostmantown. 98 Again, Ostmen began to 
grant or bequeath land extensively to churches. They possessed to 
the full that piety and passion for providing for their spiritual 
welfare which was always' characteristic of the Norman race. 98 
The anomalous position theyheH could not last. The wealthier 
would make good their claim to be ‘ Englishmen; and shatftig in 
English law,* and so would be absorbed by the newcomers. 48 The 
rest probably sank into the ranks of the broken Irish of the Pale. 
The records, of the fourteenth century contain scarcely a trace of 
this isolated race, and suddenly and completely it vanished out of 
the history of Ireland. 

Edmund Curtis. 

* Chart, St, Mary's, Dublin , i. 477, and also pp. 489„490, 492, d*c. 

* Ibid. pp. 480-2. 

* Ibid. pp. 220, 233, 504, <ftc. 

'Gylmhel mac Lot&n fait Estman et habnit legem Anglicomm,* area 1244: 
Gilbert, Hist, and Municipal Records , Ireland , p. 143. 
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The Chancery during the Minority of 
Henry III 


rTHE object of this paper is to examine the more formal side 
X of Henry Hi’s minority, and especially the position of the 
chancellor, Bichard de Marisco, bishop of Durham. After stating 
the position of affairs in January 1227, when Henry declared him¬ 
self of full age, I propose to deal with the period after the great 
seal began to run in 1218, and incidentally to correct some of 
the dates given by Dr. Shirley in his edition of the Royal Letters . 
Then, turning to the charter of 6 November 1217, to which 
Dr. Lawlor called attention in a recent number of this Review, 1 
1 shall give reasons for my opinion that this * unknown charter of 
Henry IU ’ is a compilation. It is to be feared that several points 
raised in this paper still remain doubtful, but the paper as a whole 
may perhaps do something to supplement the valuable survey of 
Henry’s minority which Mr. Turner has contributed to the 
Transactions of the Royal Historical Society (New Series, vol. xviii., 
and 3rd Series, vol. i.). 


I. 

The story given by Matthew Paris of Henry IH’s declaration 
in 1227 deserves close scrutiny. His words are as follows:— 

Eodem tempore rex Anglorum mense Februario, apud Oxoniam 
concilio congregato, denuntiavit coram omnibus se legitimum esse aetatis 
ut de caetero solutus a custodia regia negotia ipse principaliter ordinaret. 
.... In eodem itaque concilio idem rex fecit cancellare et cassare 
omnes cartas in provinciis omnibus regni Angliae de libertatibus forestae, 
postquam iam per biennium in toto regno fuerant usitatae; hanc 
occasionem praetendens quod cartae illae concessae fuerant et libertates 
scriptae et signatae, dum ipse erat sub custodia, nec sui corporis nec 
sigilli aliquam habuit potestatem, unde viribus carere debuit quod sine 
ratione fuerat usurpatum .... Tunc vero denuntiatum est viris reli- 
giosis et aliis, qui suis volebant libertatibus gaudere, ut innQvarent cartas 

1 Ante, vol. xxii. p. 514. I desire to express my thanks to the Editor of this Beview 
for his material assistance upon several points. 
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suae de novo regis sigillo, scientes quod rex cartas antiquas nnilias esse 
momenti repatabat* 

This account should be read in the light of the letters close of 
21 January. 

Sdas quod per commune consilium Archiepiscopi Cantuar. etc. provi¬ 
dimus nuper apud Oxoniam quod decetero cartas et confirmaciones sub 
sigillo nostro fieri faciamus. Et ideo tibi precipimus quod sine dilacione 
publics clamari et omnibus de ballia tua scire facias qni terras sive 
tenements sive libertates habent vel habere clamant de dono vel conces¬ 
sions et confirmacione antecessorum nostrorum Begum Angliae vel de 
precepto nostro ad nos veniant, &c. s 

These authorities do not seem to imply, as has been supposed, 
that Henry denounced the validity of any charters other than the 
forest charters, and possibly the Great Charter. Until January 
1227 there are no other charters of Henry’s reign. The charter 
rolls commence immediately after the meeting at Oxford; and it is 
erroneous to suppose, with the old Becord Commissioners, that the 
rolls for the first eleven years of the reign have been lost. The 
words of the letters close are precisely true. It was by a royal order 
( praeceptum) that Henry had granted previous privileges, not by 
charter. Thus in 1220 the monks of Gloucester obtained permis¬ 
sion to hold a market at Northleach. The sheriff of Gloucester 
refused to acknowledge the market, and was called to account by 
the council for disregarding the royal precept.* In 1227 the market 
was granted by charter. 6 Henry proclaimed no tyrannical doc- 
« trine of general import. He had been kept in tutelage a long 
time, against the first intentions of his council and the regent.' 
The abuse of power was in the exorbitant sums charged for the 
charters which confirmed his earlier precepts. 

H. 

Since 1223 Henry had been of age, with power of free action 
in certain limited directions. The papal letters 7 which declared 
him of age were acted upon in a council at London in December, 
after the campaign against the Welsh. Here again the contem¬ 
porary account in the annals of Dunstaple claims careful 
attention. 

* M&tth. Paris, ill. 122; the re&l date was 8-10 Janaary (Stubbs, Const. Hist. 

ii. 39 n. S). * 

* Rot. Claus., ii. 207. Letters about the forests were issued on the 10th 
(ibid. p. 206). 

4 Ibid. p. 485; Historia Monaster n S. Petri Oloucestriae , i. 103. 

* Calendar of Charter Rolls, i. 80 (22 March 1227). See also Hist. Monast. 
Clone. L 104, ii. 38. 

* Transactions of the Royal Hist. Soc. N.S. xviii. 281. 

* Royal Letters, i. 480; Stubbs, Const. History, ii. 34. 
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Postmodum vero, regis exercitu recedente, baronibus apod Londoni&m 
convocatis, de mandato Domini Papae et assensa baronum provisam est et 
provisio publicata quod ipse rex haberet legitimam aebatem quantum ad 
liberam dispositionem de castris et terris et guardiis suis; non autem 
quoad hoc ut in placito posset ab aliquo communiri? 

The clause in italics is important and defines the meaning of 
(lispositio. Henry could now entrust his castles and lands, and the 
property of his wards, at his own choice, but the declaration of 
1218 against permanent grants under the great seal still held good. 
These grants could not be regarded in a court of law as possessed 
of the finality allowed to a charter.* Hence the charter rolls did 
not commence at once. On the other hand Henry had the out¬ 
ward attributes of royalty. On 9 December Hubert de Burgh 
attested royal letters for the last time; on the 10th they begin to 
run Teste me ipso, or on the enrolment Teste rege. 8 * 10 It is signi¬ 
ficant that the first letter close attested by the king in person 
orders the disposal of certain moneys. 11 A letter patent of 
8 December shows, in the words of enrolment, how Henry was 
prepared for the change. Bishop Eustace of London was entrusted 
with the wardenship of Colchester Castle; Hubert de Burgh 
attested the order; the king on the eve of his legal manhood 
directed it himself— per ipsum dominum regem. 12 It is a charming 
touch not usually found in these unvarnished records; Henry 
disposed of his first castle. The process was continued at 
Northampton. Castles * fell in ’ fast and dispositions were con¬ 
tinuous. 13 The rolls do not tell us so much about lands and 
wardships, but it may be suggested that in the Dunstaple notice we 
have the source of that perverted story told long afterwards by 
Higden. About the year 1222, says the Chester chronicler, ‘ the 
magnates of England granted to King Henry the wardships of their 
heirs and of their lands, which was the beginning of many evils in 
England.’ 14 

Another sign of independence was the use of the great seal in 
1225 and 1226. The seal began to run in the third year of the 
reign (October 1218). 15 On 6 November the well-known declaration 
forbidding its use in charters or grants in perpetuity had been 
made by the great council. 16 The seal was not used in documents 

8 Annales Moruxstici , iii. 83. 

• For the law of wardships see Bracton, De Legibus , lib. ii. c. 87, f. 87; Pollock 

and Maitland, History of English Law , i. 321 (2nd edition). 

18 Rot. Claus. i. 578. » Ibid .; cf. p. 629 b. 

n Calendar of Patent Rolls , 1216-25, p. 417. 

18 Ibid. pp. 418-20 passim ; Matth. Paris, iii. 83; Royal Letters , i. 506-16. 

14 Polychronicon , viii. 202; Pollock and Maitland, i. 324. The error is probably 
doe to the Annales Cestrienses (ed. Christie), a. 1224. 

“ Patent Rolls , 1216-25, p. 177. 

18 Ibid.; Annales Monastici, ii,291. 
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if this kind until. January 1227. On this same day it was used in 
a letter to Pope Honorius 111. 

De praemissis an tern novi sigilli nostri sanctae paternitati v'estrae 
reverentiam merito duximus exhibendam. Teste oomite W. Marescallo, 
rectore nostro et regni nostri, apud Westmonasterinm, sexto die 
Norembris. 17 * 

• 

At the same time the confirmation of an election to the priory 
of Merton was sealed with the great seal; 18 and two days before 
letters patent were issued to the justices itinerant for the year (the 
assize of 8 Henry HI, so often referred to by Bracton), concluding— 

Has litteras patentee sigillo nostro sigill&tas vobis mittimus. Teste 
Willelmo Marescallo . . . coram S. Cantuariensi archiepiscopo et 
dominie Wintoniensi, Dxmolmensi Episoopis. 19 

On 15 June 1220 the agreement at York between the kings of 
England and Scotland was sealed ad maiorem securitatem .*° Again, 
on 8 May 1220 Henry published letters about the truce for 
foor years to which he had agreed with King Philip, and had 
strengthened them sigilli nostri appositione . 21 But apart from 
these instances the seal is rarely, if ever, referred to before 1223. 
It is uncertain whether the great seal ‘ perambulated ’ between 
1218 and 1228.** Even in 1227 the St. Albans chronicler makes 
Henry refer to it as his new seal. 23 The letters from Pandulf to 
Nevill, to which I shall refer later, suggest that in 1219 the seal 
was kept at the exchequer. If this was the case the royal letters 
of this period, after the great seal began to run, must be supposed 
to have been sealed in other ways. Letters to the treasury might 
be sealed with the king’s privy seal. 24 Also Mr. Birch notes the 
existence of a small seal, the style of whose legend coincides with 
that on the great seal. 25 It is not impossible that this was used 
daring the minority; a similar seal was used by Henry during the 
years 1268-4. 26 

17 Royal Letters (ed. Shirley), i. 6, where the letter is wrongly dated 6 November 
1217. The letters of credit on behalf of the envoys to Borne mentioned by name in 
the letter to the pope show that it belongs to 1218 (Patent Rolls , 1216-25, p. 181). 

,# Ibid. p. 178. >• Ibid . p. 207. » Ibid. p. 235. 

“ These letters, with the impression of the seal in white wax, stiU exist in the 
French archives; they are printed in Teulet, Layettes au Trtsor des Chartcs , i. 496, 
no. 1387 (cf. Collection de Sceaux , ii. 264, no. 10011). M. Leopold Delisle has 
kindly verified for me the identification of this document with the manuscript 
erroneously styled a ‘ charter 7 in Mr. Wyon’s Great Seals of England , p. 22. 

" See Dialogue de Scaccario , i. 15, for the perambulation of the great seal. 

n Matth. Paris, iii. 122. 

** bUdox,History of the Exchequer, p. 59, note u , quotes the Pipe Roll of 6 Henry III, 
per litteras patentee ipsius [ Iohannis ] sigillatas privato sigillo suo , quae sunt in 
thesauro. Gt letters of 5 December 1230 (Patent Rolls , 1225-32, p. 418). 

” Birch, Catalogue of Seals in the British Museum, i. 17. 

. * Wyon, op. cit. p. 25. 
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At the time of Hubert de Burgh’s fall the story seems to have 
been that the king wa& given his seal some time in 1223 by.the 
counsel of the archbishop and bishops. 

Postea ?T do communi consilio archiepiscopi et episcoporum provisum 
fuit quod dominos rex haberet sigillum et currerent litterae suae, ut sic 
maioris tenons eseet regno et maioris auctoritatis. 

This agrees with the change in the form of royal letters which 
begins in December 1228, and it is possible that from this time 
the great seal followed the king, whereas before it was kept by 
Balph Nevill at the exchequer. The pope wrote to Balph, accord¬ 
ing to the same account, ordering him to put the seal at Henry’s 
disposal . 18 In 1224 Balph wa<s a justice of assize, and therefore 
was not so closely tied down tp the business of the chancery 
and exchequer. 1 * Again, it is clefe^ from letters patent passed m 
June 1224 that the seal was now carried about with the king. On 
7 June at Southampton the king writes— 

Has litteras nostras patentee sigillis H. Burgo, iusticiarii nostri, et 
predicti Bathoniensis episcopi sigillatas . . . ifieri fecimus, quia sigillum 
nostrum nobiscum non fuit, nobis restituendas atm litteras nostras sigillo 
nostro propria signatas inde receperit . 80 \ 

In this case the royal declaration in JanraOT 1227 that the 
king had not had control of the seal referred onfoto its limited 
use, or more generally to the restraint imposed upotP him (and 
Hubert) by the council. Towards the end of 12&6, at the 
beginning of Henry’s eleventh year, the chancery seem* to have 
been preparing for the coup d'etat. Some months earlW, after 
the death of the bishop of Durham, Balph Nevill, buphop of 
Chichester, had become chancellor. 31 In October the recognised 
official clause datum per manum cancellarii is found l in a 
Salisbury ‘ charter.’ 31 This may be taken as a sign that theVreat 
seal was running in the ordinary way. 33 Although the chanters 
were not yet quite re-established, the letters patent of December 
‘ combine the form of charters with the mention of patency.’V 4 

Z1 Matth. Paris, vi. 69. This account, for which see below, wrongly places thi a 
incident after the council of Northampton held at Christmas 1223. \ 

28 Ibid . p. 70. ** 

29 Excerpta e Rot. Fin. 8 Henry HI, i. 122. He was also consecrated bishop of 
Chichester in this year, though elected in 1222. 

30 Patent Rolls , 1216-25, p. 444. Several letters patent at the end of 1225 were 
issued sub sigillo iusticiarii (Patent Rolls , 1225-32, pp. 71-2). 

91 Nevill is first referred to as chancellor on 17 May (Rot. Claus, ii. 113 b). 

92 Sarum Charters , p. 170; Pat. Rolls , 1225-32, p. 64. See below, note 34.’ 
Compare the earlier form (18 August 1224) of a similar promise that a clerical grant 
should not form a precedent (Pat. Rolls t 1218-25, p. 465 ; Ann. Monast. iii. 86-7). 

99 E.g. 2 November 1226, litteras patentes sigillo nostro sigillatas (Patent Rolls , 
1225-32, p. 88). 

94 Mr. Poole, who has kindly assisted me on this point, continues, 4 1 am in¬ 
clined to think that, when the plan of reintroducing the grant of charters was being 
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These heralded the final step of January 1227, when the Charter 
atolls recommence. 

III. 

■ During nearly the whole of the second period of Henry’s 
minority Bichard de Marisco, bishop of Durham, was chancellor. 
He died early in 1226, and is officially mentioned as chancellor for 
the last time on 9 November 1225. 35 Throughout this period 
there is only a single instance of his collaboration in a royal 
letter. On 4 February 1220 letters patent are enrolled ending 
latum per eundem [Hubertum de Burgo ] et episcopum Dunol- 
meruem cancellarium domini regie. 36 He was present upon the 
three occasions above noted, on which the royal seal was used 
—4 and 6 November 1218 and 15 June 1220—but he did not 
execute the letters, nor is he referred to as chancellor. After his 
election in July 1217 as bishop of Durham he held important 
positions in the north of England, 37 until he quarrelled with his 
monks and, apparently, with Pandulf also. 38 In 1221 he was 
discredited, and, for a time at least, almost blind. 39 A strong and 
popular chancellor would have had a good chance of asserting 
himself after December 1228 ; but Bichard of Durham had ceased 
to be strong and the friend of John had never been popular. The 
great charters of 1225 bear the great seal, but the final clause 
is simply datum apud Westmonaeterium. 40 When Bichard appears 
on the rolls he is mentioned indifferently with or without his 
official title. 41 Indeed, in a letter which must be dated before 
October 1222 he takes Balph Nevill severely to task for suppressing 
the title in his correspondence. 49 

Now Balph Nevill was in charge of the great seal, and Dr. 
Shirley has argued with much force that, after the death of the 
Marshall, he was appointed as vice-chancellor 4 for the business 

considered, Bishop Nevill made experiments in his chancery.’ The form of dating per 
is only proper for a charter, and is not usually found in letters patent except at 
this time. There is an instance in the reign of John of a charter dated by Walter 
Gray, the chancellor, which is entered on the Charter Boll as litterae patentee Emme 

Bella Fago (Hot. Chart, p. 168 b, 3 October 1205); and there are later instances, 
e-g. the long letters patent of 12 July 1235 ( Royal Letters , i. 478). The Salisbury 
charter mentioned above is exceptional and in its turn leads up to the letters patent of 
Camber. It is in the form of letters patent and entered on the patent rolls, but dated 
^ith all the formality of a charter. It is one of the many letters sent to the bishops, 
stating that the grant of a sixteenth of benefices should not be regarded as a precedent. 

* Patent Rolls, 1216-25, p. 495. ” Ibid. p. 225. 

97 This is clear from Royal Letters , L 28,112, 117,132,153. 

“ See letters of Pope Honorius to the bishops of Salisbury and Ely, 1221 (Matth. 
Paris, HI. 62). 

m Annates Monastici, iii. 68; Matth. Paris, iii. 64. 

40 Statutes of the Realm , i. 22-3 (facsimile). 

41 He attests as bishop simply in Patent Rolls , 1216-25, pp. 322, 422. He is 
atyled chancellor on pp. 246, 316, 323, 495. 

" Royal Letters , i. 180. 

YOI* xxm.—NO. XC. Q 
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of the exchequer/ while Bichard of Durham ‘was allowed to 
retain his dignity, but was superseded in the exercise of his 
functions.’ 43 This inference requires some qualification. In the 
first place Balph Nevill, as will be shown later, was in possession 
of the seal before the death of the Marshall, and his whole career 
shows that the vice-chancellor was regarded at this time and earlier 
much more as an official immediately dependent on the king than 
as a deputy of the chancellor. The vicarius of the chancellor was 
an official of the exchequer, responsible for the safety of the 
duplicate seal continually kept in the exchequer. 44 But the vice- 
chancellor could move about. It was a vicecancellarius regis who 
was drowned in the Levant with the great seal hanging round his 
neck during Bichard I’s voyage to the Holy Land. 45 When William 
Longchamp had to give up the seal after the truce of Tillieres 
it seems to have been placed in the custody of Eustace, after¬ 
wards bishop of Ely, 46 who is styled at one time sigillifer, at another 
vicecancellarius by Hoveden. 47 In the reign Of John, while Walter 
Gray was chancellor, Bichard de Marisco himself had the custody 
of the seal. On 9 October 1213 he delivered it to the king at 
Ospringe, in Kent. 48 The charters of previous months are usually 
data per manus Ricaidi de Marisco, although Bichard was only a 
clerk in the royal chamber. 48 A few weeks later, on 22 December, 
the seal was entrusted to Balph Nevill at Windsor, sub domino 
Wintoniensi episcopo deferendum . 50 This has been assumed to mean 
that Peter des Boches, bishop of Winchester, was chancellor, but it 
is certain that Gray continued to hold the office. 61 He appears aa 

44 Royal Letters, i. p. xix. 

44 Dialogue de Scaccario , lib. i. cc. 5,15. See the introduction to the edition of 
Messrs. Hughes, Grump, and Johnson. This official apparently developed from the 
custos sigilli regis , or Bichard 4 de Sigillo,’ who was guardian of the seal sub 
cancellario in the reign of Henry I. See Bound, Geoffrey de Mandeville , p. 427. 
Was the vice-chancellor his descendant also ? 

44 Bog. Hoveden, iii. 105. 

44 Eustace became chancellor and bishop on Longchamp’s death in 1197 (Ann* 
Mon. i. 23). 

47 Bog. Hoveden, iv. 12, 21. This is noted by Madox ( History of the Exchequer , 
p. 53). Mr. Bound seems to have overlooked these references in his article upon 
Kichard I’s change of seal (Feudal England , pp. 544.5). If, as was certainly the 
ease later, the seal could be taken away from a ohancellor without depriving him of 
his official position Hoveden’s story about Longohamp is probably correct and does 
not deserve Mr. Bound’s censure. The fact that he was called chancellor tiU his 
death does not prove that Longchamp had not to give up the seal in 1194. Nor can 
I agree with Mr. Bound that the ohancellor had no royal seal at his disposal during 
Bichard’s absence. Hoveden himself directly states the contrary in two places: Rex 
tradidit WiUeimo Eliensi episcopo cancellario suo unum de sigillis suis per quod fieri 
praecepU nandata sua in regno (iii. 28, and oompare the account of his exoommuni- 
cation of Master Benedict, p. 154). The plural shows that the ordinary great seal a& 
well as its duplicate in the exchequer was included. 

. 44 Rot Pat p. 105 a. 44 fy>t Chart p. 194. 44 Rot Pat. p. 107 a. 

41 Foss, The Judges of England (1848), ii. 114. Foss differs from Campbell and 
Hardy upon this point. He quotes references to Peter des Boches as chanceUor on 
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chancellor a week before, on 15 December, also on 26 January and 
in February 1214.” As John left Peter as justiciar and governor 
of the realm when he left England in February, the phrase probably 
means that before that time Nevill had to answer to him, the chief 
councillor of the king, and not to the chancellor. Nevill accom¬ 
panied the king and drew up the royal charters abroad. 83 Later 
in the year, when John was in England again, and Richard de 
Mariseo had become chancellor, Nevill still occasionally performed 
the same service, 34 but in John’s last year the formula datum per 
manus eanceUarii, found in Richard’s charters, becomes regular. 
It implies that the seal is working smoothly in the chancellor’s 
care, and Nevill resumed the phrase in December 1226. 


1Y. 

A guardian of the seal, therefore, independent of the chancellor, 
was a well-known though not permanent official in the reigns of 
Bichard and John. While Ralph Nevill did a great deal to identify 
the fortunes of seal and chancellor, his career provides no exception 
to the rule that the seal could very well do without the chancellor. 
Balph was forced to surrender the seal in 1238, while he retained 
both the title and the emoluments of office ( emoluments tamen ad 
eancdlariam spectantibus episcopo, quasi cancellario, redditis et 
assignatis). 6 * At first, says Matthew Paris, he refused to receive 
the seal back again, when urged by Henry; ipse malens quietem 
quarn euras et emolumentum sigilli quam pericvla .** Later in the 
century the chancellor and keeper of the seal are generally the 
same, but it may be noted that in Edward l’s reign the chancellor 
surrendered the seal during the periods of his absence from court. 37 

The position of Ralph Nevill, then, from 1218 to 1226 was not 
unusual. Ralph had kept the seal during John’s expedition in 
France in 1214, and possibly at intervals during the chancellorship 
of Richard de Mariseo. In the following years he seems to have been 
in favour .both with Gualo and with Stephen Langton, through whose 
recommendations he obtained, in January 1220, a papal absolution, 

21 and 24 November (Bot. de Finibus, 15 John), bat these are earlier, and the 
references in the next note show that Gray was still styled chancellor in December. 
Foss also denies that Nevill was vice-chancellor at this time (p. 424). This is probably 
correct, since he held the seal onder Peter des Roches; but in France he practioally 
held the office. 

41 Gray is referred to as chancellor in a letter datum per manus P. Winton. 
episcopi , 15 December 121S (Rot Chart . p. 195 b); he appears as chancellor in January 
and February 1214 (Rot. Pat pp. Ill, 109). 

" Bot Chart pp. 197 ff. 

M Ibid. p. 206 b; Calendar of Papal Letters , i 45. 

“ Matth. Paris, iii. 491, 495. Cf. Patent Rolls, 22 Henry IU,p. 281, and Annates 
Monastics, i. 110, iii. 159. 

“ Matth. Paris, iii. 530. n Madox, History of the Exchequer , p. 49. 

a 2 
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from the disabilities due to his illegitimate birth. 58 He was, with 
Eustace the treasurer, one of the chief ‘ permanent under-secretaries 
of state.’ At the exchequer he was chamberlain, 58 and his activities 
there helped to produce the necessity of another official, the 
chancellor of the exchequer, who appears later in the reign. 69 
Dr. Shirley apparently considered that he was simply an exchequer 
official; but it has been shown that his title of vice-chancellor points 
to more than this. According to the chronicle of St. Albans he was 
also entrusted by the great council with the custody of the great seal. 
As he was guardian in May 1219 it is reasonable to suppose that this 
duty was given to Ralph at the great council of 6 November 1218, 
which regulated the use of the seal; but there is no record of this. 
The chronicler, in referring to his promotion to the bishopric of 
Chichester in 1222, dwells upon the point, and actually calls him 
chancellor. To the late bishop 

successit Radulphus de Novilla; qui antea custos et baiulus sigilli regni 
extiterat, regis fidelissimus cancellarius, assensu totius regni, itaque 
scilicet, ut non deponeretur ab eiusdem sigilli custodia nisi totius regni 
ordinante consensu et consilio ; qui post susceptum praesulatum mansit 
cancellarius. 61 

It is possible that Matthew Paris anticipates here the position 
assumed by Nevill in 1286. He is of course mistaken in calling 
Rim chancellor. Ralph was a friend of Hubert de Burgh; 
Hubert was held responsible for the king’s coup d'etat in January 
1227, in which Ralph as chancellor took an active share in the 
chancery; and it was just in the thick of the attack upon Hubert in 
1282 that Ralph was reinvested with the custody of the seal in a 
special manner, ita quod sigillum illud portet et custodiat in propria 
persona . . . vel per aliquem virum discretumP The chancellor’s 
refusal to surrender the seal in 1236, because he had received it 
by the common counsel of the realm, 63 may be due to the events of 
1232-3 rather than to a special trust dating from the minority. 
In this case the account of his position in 1222 would be an 
anachronism. But on the whole it is better to accept the state¬ 
ment as it stands. It was not so much as chancellor, but rather 
$s the guardian chosen by the council, that Ralph refused to give 
up the seal; and his importance as guardian of the seal dates from 
the creation of Henry’s seal in 1218. 

Royal Letters , i. 534. 1# Rot. Claus . passim. 

M This seems to follow from the evidence adduced by the editors of the Dialogus de 
Scaccario in their introduction, p. 17. 

• Matth. Paris, iii. 74. The letter from the pope next year (Royal Letters , i. 430) 
shows that Nevill had the seal then. 

« June 1232, repeated in May 1233, Charter Rolls , i. 156,177-8. The original 
texts are given in Madox, History of Exchequer, p. 44, n. m. 

** Matth. Paris, iii. 364. Compare the notice about the filching of the seal in 1284 
{iii. 266). 
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The proof that Balph Nevill was keeper of the seal early in 

1219 is to be found in some significant letters written to him by 
the legate Pandolf in May of that year. These letters are dated 

1220 by their editor, Dr. Shirley; and, as his dates have been 
accepted by later writers, including Mr. Turner, it is desirable to- 
establish their real order and connexion here. 64 They form a 
distinct group, dealing with matters referred to by Hubert de 
Burgh in a letter dated on the eve of Ascension Day, from 
Windsor. 63 If the year 1220 be accepted, this would be 6 May. 
But on this day in 1220 Hubert was near Shrewsbury. 66 Again, it 
all the letters are rightly attributed to this year, Pandulf appears 
to have gone from Dunstaple (where he was on 26 April 1220) to 
Cirencester, whence he writes on 30 April, 67 and to have stayed 
there or near Gloucester throughout the period of the coronation 
on 17 May at Westminster. Some of the chroniclers explicitly 
state that the legate was present at the coronation, as of course he 
must have been. 68 The letters belong, therefore, either to May 
1219 or to May 1221, since Pandulf arrived in England early in 
1219 and left before the end of 1221. Some of the letters are- 
addressed to Eustace de Fauconberg, the treasurer, as well as to 
Balph Nevill; but in May 1221 Eustace had already been bishop 
of London for a month, and would have been addressed as 
bishop. 6 * The letters therefore belong to May 1219. 70 

The letters reveal the capture of the administrative machinery 
by Pandulf at the most critical time in the history of the regency, 
when William the Marshall died at Caversham (14 May 1219). Let 
us first fix the dates in order. 

April 80.—Cirencester: Pandulf s first letter to Nevill; and his letter to- 
Eustaee the treasurer and Nevill. 71 
May 10.—Cirencester: Pandulf s second letter to Nevill. 77 

» 12.—Cirencester: Pandulf s third letter to Nevill. 73 


M Royal Letters, i. letters nos. 93, 94, 97,100-3. Letters 92 and 99 are rightly 
dated. 

* Ibid. i. 116, no. 97. 

" Rot. Claus, i. 417 b. 

* Royal Letters, i. 112. 

* B. Coggeshall, p. 188; Annals of Dunstable (Ann. Monast. iii. 57). 

" Le Neve, Fasti Ecclesiae Anglicanae, ed. Hardy, ii. 284. 

" The argument used by Shirley in proof of the year 1220 is quite invalid 
•ptinst this testimony. It simply shows that Pandulf was not at Cirencester so long 
u be said he would be (Royal Letters, i. 116 note). 

" Ibid. L 112-3. 

” Ibid. i. 117. This is the letter which Mr. Turner cites in connexion with the 
°stb to resign their castles which the barons swore on the morrow of the coronation 
in 1220 (Trans, of the Royal Historical Society, 3rd series, vol. i. p. 240). But if 
written, as we believe, a year earlier the letter must have had another purpose. 

11 Royal Letters, i. 118-9. 
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May 18.—Cirencester: P&ndulf had a dream, and sent the abbot of 
Beading to the Marshall’s death-bed. 74 
„ 14.—Cavers ham: the Marshall died. 75 

„ 15.—Windsor: messengers from Pandulf came to Hubert de Burgh, 

who wrote to Eustace the treasurer and Balph Nevill. 76 
„ 16.—Gloucester: Pandulf s fourth letter to Nevill. 77 

„ 18.—Gloucester: Pandulfs fifth letter to Nevill. 78 

„ 26.—Gloucester: Pandulf s sixth letter to Nevill. 79 


The succession of events may be reconstructed from these 
letters and from the history of 'the Marshall. After the dying 
regent had made arrangements with the legate and Peter des 
Roches for the government of the realm Pandulf went on west¬ 
wards from Reading to Cirencester, where he wrote to Ralph Nevill 
and the treasurer, ordering that on no account should the great seal 
be allowed to leave the exchequer, and that all money should be 
deposited in the Temple, and not dispersed. Ten days later he 
wrote again' to enjoin care and fidelity. He also asked for a 
forma pads, and the form which Gualo used when he granted the 
custody of castles. On 12 May, two days later, he wrote again, 
anxious that no money should be paid out of the exchequer without 
his knowledge. Meanwhile the Marshall was dying, and the legate 
sent the abbot of Reading to him with a message of consolation. 
Immediately after his death Pandulf put himself into communication 
with Hubert de Burgh, 88 and made an arrangement with him that 
they should co-operate. It is interesting to see how both of them 
looked towards the vice-chancellor and treasurer as the persons in 
command of the position. Within the next fortnight Pandulf wrote 
three times to Nevill, repeating his commands to keep the treasury 
intact, praising bis zeal and faithfulness, and telling him to deposit 
the seal in the Temple if he should leave London to visit the 
shrine of the blessed martyr. 

There is no reference to the chancellor, who was busy collecting 
royal dues in the north. 81 The great seal was kept at the exchequer. 
Pandulf obviously refers to the great seal. It is true that Nevill was 
at this time more important as an official at the exchequer than as 
vice-chancellor, and that many of the letters refer to exchequer 


74 Histoire de Guillaume le Marichal, ii. 321, vv. 18926-7, * Sire, le legaz vos 
s&lue Qui jut ennuit a Cirecestre.* The narrative shows that this was the night before 
the Marshall died, and is an excellent illustration of the fidelity of the poem and of its 
value as confirmation of other evidence. 

J * Annales Monastic i, ii. 291. 

7# Vigilia Ascensionis Domini (Royal Letters , i. 116). 

77 Ibid. i. 119-20. w Ibid. p. 120. 7# Ibid. pp. 120-1. • 

M On his way from Cirencester to Gloucester Pandulf seems to have gone to 
Worcester, for he wrote from thence to Hubert on 16 May to say what he had done 
about amercements (ibid. i. 28). The dates are probably not always quite exact 
•* Ibid. i. 28-9. 
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business; but for Pandulf, as for the pope,* 1 he was vicecancellarius 
regit, and the legate was really anxious, at that critical moment, that 
the great seal should be safe. He writes hurriedly and feverishly to 
the responsible person. One letter however is puzzling. Pandulf 
writes— 

Mandamus ne a scaccario pro aliouius mandato cum sigillo aliqua ratione 
redeas; quoniam sic et scaccario processus et regis impediretur utilitasM 

The legate may be confusing Ralph's position as guardian of the 
great seal with his work at the exchequer; or it is possible, though 
not very probable, that the separate exchequer seal had not been 
made. The author of the Dialogue says distinctly that the seal of 
the exchequer, made in the likeness of the great seal, was never 
taken away. 84 When Henry was absent from England in 1280 
it was used instead of the great seal, but it was provided with a 
substitute in its turn.** 


V. 

We may now turn to the explanation of a document which 
deals, to some extent, with the circumstances under which Henry 
was declared to be of age. This contains the answers of Laurence 
of St. Albans, made in July 1289, to the charges against Hubert 
de Burgh, and was copied into the commonplace book of St. Albans 
known as the * Liber Additamentorum.’ 86 One of the charges 
against Hubert was that he was responsible for the declaration, in 
order to gain the lands of Henry of Essex. 

Bomam nuntios destinavit et antequam dominus rex esset plenae. 
aetatis, impetravit quod esset plenae aetatis, sicut hoc esset ad commodum 
domini regis, et auctoritate cuius aetatis incartari sibi fecit terras quae 
fuerunt H[enrici] de Essexia, &c. 87 

The answer given by Laurence of St. Albans to this charge was 
twofold. He points out that the lands of Henry of Essex were 
granted when the king was of full age. He does not distinguish 
between 1228 and 1227, but the Charter Rolls show that Hubert 
was granted the lands by charter in February 1227—that is, after 
the charters were resumed. 88 Secondly, he alleges that the royal 
control of the seal followed the letter of Pope Honorius to Ralph 
Nevill, which was probably written in 1228. Laurence says it waq 
written to the chancellor, and Dr. Luard assumes that Richard de 
Mariscois intended; 88 but the terms of the letter, and the fact that 

* Papal letter of 28 April 1221; Pressutti, Regesta Honorii Papac III , i. 539, 
no. 3298. 

" Royal Letters , i. 112. ,4 Lib. i. c. 15. 

• Patent Rolls , 1225-32, p. 340. •• Matth. Paris, vi. 63. 

" Ibid . p. 89. M Charter Rolls, i. 12-3. 

m Matth. Paris, yL 70 and note. 
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Honorius wrote to Nevill about the coming of age, 90 show that. 
Laurence is thinking of Nevill. Matthew Paris also speaks of 
Nevill as chancellor before his real appointment in 1226.® 1 The 
letter, as quoted by Laurence, ran— 

Per Apostolica scripts mandamus, quatdnus cum eiusdem regis sigillum 
habeas et eiusdem custodiam amodo illo secundum beneplacitum suum 
utaris, et super eo ipsi tantum obedias et intendas; nullasque de caetera 
litteras praeter voluntatem ipsius sigillo regio facias signari. 

We may well believe that Hubert de Burgh was glad to avail 
himself of this letter to justify the coup d’etat of 1227, but Laurence 
erroneously states that the king had control of the seal altogether 
'after the end of 1228, whereas we have seen that his power was. 
limited to the disposition of lands and castles by mandate and not 
by charter." At the same time the defence made by Laurence on 
Hubert’s behalf is suggestive. It shows that after the council at 
Northampton in December, when the castles were ‘ called in,’ the 
king was regarded as a free agent. Although Peter des Roches, 
says Laurence, had tried to use the occasion against Hubert, the 
justiciar recovered himself, and it was only a matter of time before 
he and Ralph Nevill could urge the king to take the final step in 
the beginning of 1227. 


VI. 

The evidence of the chancellor’s inactivity during the minority 
of Henry III may be used to test the validity of the charter noted, 
by Dr. Lawlor from the ‘Liber Niger ’ of Christ Church, Dublin. 
The date of this charter is 6 November 1217, the day upon which 
the Forest Charter was passed. Dr. Lawlor inclines to the belief 
that the ‘ Liber Niger ’ has preserved in its original form a con¬ 
firmation of the Great Charter hitherto unknown, and therefore 
that the charter printed in the Statutes as the second charter of 
Henry III cannot belong to this date, but was probably put forth, 
as Blackstone supposed, at the council of Merton on 28 September 
1217. The ‘ Liber Niger ’ charter ends with the dating clause r 
Datum, per manum venerabilis patris domini R. Dunliolmensis episcopi 
cancellarii nostri apud sanctum Patdum Londoniis VI° die Novembria- 
anno regni nostri sccundo. If this is genuine it is the only dating 
clause of this well-known type in which Richard de Marisco figures 
after his election at Durham, or indeed after the death of King. 
John. It would almost certainly imply that the great seal was 
attached to the document; and the great seal was not yet in 
existence. As we have seen the chancellor took no share in official 

•• Royal Letters , i. 430. •* See above, p. 228. 

M See above, p. 222. Laurence is confused in his dates (Matth. Paris, vi. 69). See 
Patent Rolls , 1216-25, p. 417. 
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business of the chancery after the seal did begin to ran. Before 
the date of this charter he authorised the enrolment of two letters 
patent, on 9 April and 10 Angnst 1217. 93 About the same time 
he was entrusted with important administrative duties in Ireland, 
Northumberland, and after his election in Durham. 91 It is even 
probable that he was not present in London on 6 November 1217. 95 
Finally, and perhaps this is most conclusive, the Forest Charter of 
this day, like the so-called second charter and many other public 
documents of importance in 1217-8, was sealed with the seals of 
the legate Gualo and of William the Marshall, on account of the 
non-existence of the great seal. 96 The formula of dating in these 
charters and letters runs, datum per manus praedictorum domini 
legati et WiUelmi Marescalli. The Dublin charter, if genuine, must 
have been sealed in the same way; and in that case it is incredible 
that it was datum per manum canceUarii. A glance at the dating 
clauses of the Forest Charter and of the important charters of 
John’s reign and Henry’s later years shows that the clause in 
the charter under consideration is adapted to suit the orthodox 
chancery style. 97 

Gbant of Freedom 
of Elections 1214. 

Datum per manum 
magistri Ricardi de 
Uarisco, Cancellarii 
nostri. 


The compiler, in copying the date from the Forest Charter, or a 
dated copy of the * second charter,’ with later charters before him, 
changed the wording and instated the usual formula with the name 
of the chancellor at the time. This required no great skill, since 
Richard of Durham was a well-known person and was chancellor 
for nine years after his election to a bishopric. 

It might be suggested that the compiler may have seen charters 
actually drawn up by Richard, but ordinary charters of Henry’s 

* Patent Rolls, 1216-25, pp. 55, 83, per cancellariutn. 

94 The grant of the custody of the archbishopric of Armagh (ibid, p. 27), and of 
Alnwick Castle, on the day when the Forest Charter was passed, 6 November 1217 
(P-122). 

M After his consecration in July he must have been busy in his diocese; in 
December he was at Berwick ( Chron . de Mailros, p. 132). 

N Letters patent were sealed with the seal of the Marshall alone: Et in huius rei 
testimonium, has litteras nostras patentes siyillatas sigillo comitis W. Marescalli, 
rsctoris nostri et regni nostri , quia sigillum nondum habuimus, vobis inde mittimus* 

99 Select Charters, pp. 289, 351, 366. 


Forest Charter 
1217. 

Datum per manus 
praedictorum domini 
legati et Willelmi 
Marescalli apud Sane - 
turn Paulum Lonjloniis 
sexto die Novembris 
anno regni nostri se- 
cundo . 


Confirmation of the 
Charters 1287. 
Datum per manum 
venerabiUs patris B. 
Cycestr. episcopi can¬ 
cellarii nostri. 


\ 
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feign did not exist until after his death, nor was there any other 
reissue of the Great Charter, to which the great seal could have 
been attached, between 1218 and his death, except the confirmation 
of 1225. The chancellor does not appear in connexion with this 
document. 98 It has been supposed that the charters were confirmed 
again in 1218 and 1228. But the confirmation which the annalist 
of Waverley attributes to the great council after Michaelmas in 
1218 is obviously that of 1217, and in any case was passed before 
the great seal existed. 99 The charters of liberties were discussed 
in 1228, but there is no proof that they were formally confirmed. 
The words of the chronicler only imply that Henry promised to 
observe them ; and the king took the opportunity of investigating 
royal rights throughout the country. 100 

The arguments adduced by Dr. Lawlor in support of the Dublin 
charter are open to criticism on other grounds. Up to the close 
(the forty-fifth article) it is a copy of the printed charter of 1217 
with one important and a few unimportant variations. The impor¬ 
tant variation is the phrase in the preamble, spontanea et Iona volun- 
tate, placed in the mouth of a boy ten years old, who was declared 
incapable of disposing of property a year later. The last clauses con¬ 
firm the suspicion that this phrase is copied from the charter of 1225. 
After naturally omitting all reference to the unlicensed castles the 
compiler copies the charter of 1225 word for word. Dr. Lawlor does 
not seem to have observed that the grant of a fifteenth (of which there 
is no trace on the rolls of 1217-8) is made in identical terms both 
in the * Liber Niger ’ charter and in that of 1225. Besides working 
together the charters of 1217 and 1225 the author apparently puts 
in words from the Forest Charter for the sake of completeness. 
The Great Charter of John and the charter of 1216, which dealt 
with forest matters, naturally included the justices and foresters 
in the preamble. The charters of 1217 and 1225 naturally omit 
them, because the forests were dealt with in the forest charters. 
The ‘ Liber Niger ’ is catholic, and includes them, although it follows 
its models in omitting references to the forests. Dr. Lawlor regards 
this as evidence that the ‘ Liber Niger ’ charter and the Forest Charter 
were issued on the same day. It is evidence rather that the 
printed ‘ second charter ’ was issued on the same day as the Forest 
Charter—their preambles are identical except for the justices and 
foresters—and that the date is preserved in the * Liber Niger.’ 

The ‘ Liber Niger ’ seems to contain a fourteenth-century edition 
of the statutes. The charter under discussion is, as Dr. Lawlor 
tells us, one of a series. Collections of this kind are not un¬ 
common. For example, in the * Liber Niger ’ of Bishop Alan there 

99 Select Charters , p. 854* 99 Ann. Monast. ii. 290. 

199 Matth. Paris, iii. 76; Rot. Claus, i. 568, writs following those of January 
(Bymer, i. 167). 
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is a series of letters patent, apparently compiled for antiquarian 
purposes, entitled * Exemplum Literarum Fatentinm Regain An- 
gliae a Conqnesta Hiberniae.’ 101 It is unfair to insist that these 
collections are either absolutely authentic or else forgeries, for they 
profess to be neither one nor the other. It is particularly hard to 
apply a stem critical test to copies of the Great Charter or of its 
confirmations. The charters were distributed in all directions; 
and they do not seem to have been always complete; copies of one 
or more, or of parts of one, have been found in the cartularies of 
abbeys, in the official records of Ireland, even in a collection of 
documents relating to the Norman Exchequer. 102 It was easy to 
make mistakes. Matthew Paris attributes the Forest Charter of 
1225 to King John ; 102 the annalist of Waverley places the second 
confirmation of Henry III in 1218. A compiler with more than 
one revision before him might not unnaturally be tempted to 
indulge in a critical text. F. M. Powicke. 

W1 See the calendar of the ‘ Liber Niger Alani,’ by Dr. O. T. Stokes, in the Journal 
of the Royal Society of Antiquaries of Ireland (1893), Fifth Series, vol. iii. p. 311. 

m The fragmentary charter which used to be ascribed by the last generation of 
Norman scholars to Henry II is really the first part of the 1225 charter adapted to 
Normandy. It is found in a fourteenth-century collection of judgments given in 
the Norman exchequer, and was printed as a genuine charter of Henry II by 
M. Lechaudd d’Anisy (MCmoires de la SocUti dee Antiquaires de Normandie , 1846, 
toL xv. p. 149). Apparently the MS. was sold with other books and manuscripts of 
the library at Bosny in 1836, and it is now in the Bibliothdque National©, Fonds Latin, 
do. 11934. (See Delisle, in Memoires de VAcadimie des Inscriptions, vol. xxiv. pt. ii. 
pp. 346-7; Inventaire des MSS. latins conserves d la Bibliothique Nationals , p. 107.) 
It is very likely that Henry’s confirmations were distributed in Normandy, as in Ireland, 
after the deaths of Philip II and Louis VIII. Henry approached the barons of 
Normandy in 1226 (Matth. Paris, iii. 119) as he did on the news of Philip’s death in 
Inly 1223 (Patent Rolls , pp. 405-6; Petit-Dutaillis, Louis VIII, p. 232). 

m Matth. Paris, ii. 598. 
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The Amalgamation of the English 
Mercantile Crafts 

Part II. 

W E saw at the beginning of oar former article that in 18655 
parliament forbade merchants to trade in more than one line 
of goods, but within a year repealed the enactment. Nevertheless, 
the towns had to suffer from the trouble which was bound to ensue 
when tradesmen trespassed too closely upon the territory of their 
fellow-tradesmen. Everywhere the local authorities were active 
in restricting townsmen to the use of their own branch of trade. In 
1685, for example, at Kendal, a general order was promulgated 
stipulating what wares the different tradespeople should deal in. 1 
The mercers, particularly, seem to have made themselves exceed¬ 
ingly unpopular with their neighbours by trading in any wares 
which brought them in a profit. In addition to many things sold 
at retail by small scales, such as spices and drugs, merceries seem 
to have included in the beginning haberdashery, various kinds of 
wearing apparel, 2 * and cloth * as well. Thus in the ordinary 
conduct of their daily business mercers were naturally rivals of 

1 It was ordered that the woollen drapers should sell all sorts of woollen cloth, 
including hats and bands ; and that the mercers and haberdashers of small wares should 
be accounted as one trade. Grocers might sell grocery wares, apothecary wares* 
dyeing stuffs, and whatsoever was sold by the hundredweight and gallon measure. 
Linen doth was to be used in common until some persons should undertake to use 
that trade. Hist MSS. Com . Rep. iv. app. x. p. 317. 

* A sixteenth-century mercer's bill still preserved in the Hereford archives shows- 
the various kinds of wearing apparel in which such a tradesman dealt. The items- 
enumerated include bombast, black thread, silk garters, 4 blew stockinges,’ leather 
‘ poyntes,’ English ribbon, silver fringe, and a ‘boton for the scarf.' Hereford 
Customs, p. 144. 

* This accounts for the bitter rivalry which so often developed between the 
mercers and the drapers. The drapers were for the most part concerned solely with 
the sale of cloth. Indeed their rights over this branch of trade had been early 
acknowledged. For instance, in the act of 1363 parliament had ordered drapers to 

4 buy and purvey their sorts of cloth according to a stated price so that so great plenty 
of such cloths be made and set to sale in every city, borough, and merchant town and 
elsewhere within the Realm : * 37 Edward III, c. 15. According to evidence furnished 
by the roll of the poll-tax imposed in Bipon in 1379, the merchants, mercers, and 
drapers of the town were at that time engaged in the cloth trade: Millenary Record 
p. 13. 
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most of the other merchants, and they seem to have encroached 
at will upon their special rights, even in defiance of charters 
•guaranteeing a monopoly to particular trades. 4 We have already 
noticed how much pains the Shrewsbury mercers took in the early 
fifteenth century to restrain their members from exercising without 
•special permission any but their immediate branch of trade. Yet 
in Elisabeth’s reign we find the drapers of that town wagu?^ war 
upon the mercers for presuming to deal in cloth, a commodity over 
which the drapers claimed to have sole control. And the judicial 
powers of both central and local executives were taxed severely in 
their efforts to determine the validity of the claims of these two 
gronps of tradesmen to dominate the local cloth trade/ In 1561 
the London mercers were hinting very broadly that the retail 
•dealers of other companies, more especially the grocers, were guilty 
•of handling silk goods/ 

If the mercers and merchants thus disregarded the rights of 
their fellow-merchants, still less could they be expected to show 
regard for the rights of the handicrafts in whose wares they dealt. 
Indeed, to judge from the state of industrial society at Chester in 
Elizabethan days, both traders and craftsmen generally must have 
been practising any trade or calling which they thought proper. 
The city however decided to enter upon a new policy of regulating 

4 The merchants of Beverley apparently refused to acknowledge the right of the 
•drapers to monopolise the local trade in cloth. The merchants continued to handle 
that commodity, and in 1572 forced the drapers, in defence of their trade interests, to 
<lmw up a special ordinance forbidding the 4 marchantes, 1 under penalty of paying a 
•certain fine, to 4 occupie within the town of Beverley buyinge and sellinge of any 
wollen clothe belonging to the Drapers crafte or womens hose.* Beverley Town Docu¬ 
ments (Selden Soc. Publ .), p. 108. 

* The mercers claimed the right both by custom and practice to carry on the 
trade in cloth. But a committee of the privy oouncil appointed to consider the points 
at issue between the drapers and the mercers decided in favour of the drapers, on the 
ground that, as they said, 4 the trade of draperie by reason of the variety of clothes 
requires men of experience and that the mercers accordingly ought not to meddle.' 
Mr. Unwin gives an account of this quarrel between the drapers and mercers of 
Shrewsbury based on evidence which he has obtained from the privy council registers: 
-op. cit. p. 98. In 1589 a Chester tradesman, who seems to have been at once an iron- 
ononger, a vintner, a mercer, and a 4 retayler of manye comodities,’ brought complaint 
before the authorities against a 4 retaylinge draper ’ for having usurped the name of 
merchant. An inquiry was therefore made, in order that, to quote the record, 4 the 
drifts of the offender might be ripte upp and viewed • into; ’ Noble, Hist, of the 
London Ironmongers, p. 27. In the early seventeenth century the Chester mercers 
resented the conduct of the linendrapers, who, in spite of the mercers’ protests, 
-persisted in invading what they claimed as their special territory (Harleian MS., B.M., 
3054, ft. 37-47) ; and from the trouble which the Chester municipality had to settle 
the points in dispute between her mercers and linendrapers, we can well appreciate 
the wisdom of the policy of Bristol in encouraging within her borders the amalgamation 
•of the men using those two trades. 

• Herbert, Twelve Great Livery Companies , vol. i. p. 284. There seems to have 
•been some reason for the boast made in 1682 by a clerk of the grocers' company that 
tthey were 4 the most universal merchants that traded abroad.’ Trans . Royal Hist. 
£oe. ms. vol. ix. p. 70. 
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its economic affairs, and to that end commissioned twelve persons 
selected, from the various occupations to assign to the townsmen 
the particular art or mystery which each alone might thereafter use 
within its boundaries. 7 Indeed almost everywhere the mercers at 
some time in their history had to be warned not to trespass upon 
the special rights of some one of the handicrafts. Already in the 
fifteenth century the Lincoln authorities* forbade the mercers to 
sell boots, doubtless in order that the local cordwainers might be 
upheld in their monopoly. 8 Because the Chester mercers had been 
underselling the cappers, in 1520 they were prohibited from selling 
caps any longer except at a stated price. 8 The Shrewsbury 
mercers and glovers had frequent actions at law to settle disputes 
arising out of their commercial relations. 10 In the seventeenth 
century the ordinances of the Gloucester company of metalmen 
contain a proviso reserving to the mercers the right to buy and 
sell pins, as they had been wont to do. 11 In 1635 the London 
goldsmiths complained to the king because ‘ the mercers and the 
like buy and sell deceitful goldsmiths’ wares, especially in the Old 
and New Exchanges.’ 18 Everywhere we meet with similar 
accounts of friction between the merchants and the craftsmen. It 
is little wonder that in these circumstances municipal authorities 
encouraged the consolidation of mercantile fraternities. 

In the seventeenth century, when so many strangers were 
entering the towns, the gilds themselves adopted a common policy 
in order to retain control over the local trade. We have already 
noted how both Lichfield and Preston incorporated their merchant 
companies expressly to prevent non-freemen from setting up in 
business or even from hawking their wares within the limits of 
the town. 18 Indeed, from the later Tudor period most town 

7 The ordinance reads as follows: 4 No maner of person or persons of any arte, 
mystery, syence, occupation, or erafte within the said citie shall use, practice, exersyes, 
by, sell, exchange, or sell by rotayle nor other wyese intermeddle with any other arte, 
oocupaoons, trades, good, cattells, wares, or merchandyes to sell by retayle then shal be 
appoynted, limityed, and assigned by the twelve persons whose names are subscribed 
and regested of remembrance in such booke or recorde as those twelve persons shall 
ordain and that no foreign shall sell or utter by retayle any sort of wares excepting 
only to citizens free of the city: 1 Morris, Clutter, p. 404. 

• Hist MSS. Comm. Report xiv. app. viii. p. 91. 

* Morris, Chester , p. 435. 

19 Trans. Shropshire Archceot and Nat. Hist Soc. vol. x. p. 71. 

11 Hist M88 . Comm. Rep. xii app. ix. p. 480. One of the rules enacted by the 
Beverley mercers in 1583 was to the effect that any smith who should 4 buy and sell 
iron not altered or wrought ’ by them 4 according to their science ’ must pay to the 
mercers a yearly fine of 6t. 8 d. Hist MSS. Comm. Beverley , p. 84. 

17 Journ. Brit Archceot Assoc, tlb. voL lx. pt. 1, p. 48. 

17 See above, pp. 94 if. From Leicester in 1540 a petition was addressed to the 
chancellor of the duchy, calling his attention to the suffering entailed upon towns¬ 
men by the admission in the past of foreigners to a, share in the retail trade in 
victuals, and asking him to obtain letters patent .authorising them to exclude strangers 
thereafter from all retail trade. Half a century later the trouble again arose, and 
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charters contained a provision of some sort forbidding these prac¬ 
tices. Hawking was especially obnoxious to the medieval trader/ 4 
and one of the most highly prized privileges of the mercers’ 
societies, as we have seen in the case of the Nottingham gild in the 
fifteenth century, was that of regulating the sale of their wares by 
hawkers. 1 * The Lichfield mercers’ ordinances of 1628 specifically 
ordained that 'no Milliner, Pedler, or Pettie Chapman or any other 
person whatsoever which doth not now dwell and inhabitt within 
the said Gittie (except he hath served seaven yeares apprentishipp 
dulie to some of this Company within this Cittie) shall not at any 
tyme herafter keepe any shopp booth or stall within this Cittie, but 
onelie in tyme of Faires,’ without the consent of the company." 
Perpetual vigilance was needed to prevent non-residents from 
securing a share in the town’s trade. At Doncaster the corporation 
preferred a petition to the county members begging them to use 
their influence in parliament to stop the licensing of hawkers and 
pedlars. 17 Sometimes, too, permission was conferred upon special 
gilds to protect themselves from this sort of competition. Thus in 
1717 the drapers of St. Albans were given 4 power and liberty to 
prosecute all such pedlars and chapmen who sell in the Borough 
linen cloth, muslin, and such other goods talonging to the drapers’ 
trade.’ 18 Doubtless in many instances the more complex traders’ 
associations originated in consequence of the influx of aliens in such 

again the borough tried to restrain * artis&ntes and tradesmen of the countrie from 
retaylinge of their wares in Leicester except they will come and dwell in Leicester 
and become free burgesses thereof.* In 1599 Elizabeth’s charter to the townsmen 
contained a clause denying the right to any but freemen to use any trade or buy or 
sell other than in gross, except only in fair time, unless he were specially licensed 
by the mayor: Records of the Borough , vol. lii. pp. 45-44, 301. 

11 As early as 1398 we find the towns taking steps to stop traders from disposing 
of their wares in this fashion. In that year the court and community of Beverley 
ordered that no peddlar, * alien or denizen,* should * thenceforth wander within the 
liberty for the purpose of selling or buying ’ goods, but that they should have 4 stalls 
in the Lord’s open market at the time of selling their chattels and not elsewhere, 
under pain of imprisonment, and the loss of 6 s. Sd. as often as any of them should be 
caught: * Hist, MSS . Comm . Beverley , 1900, p. 70. 

** In 1504 the London mercers issued an ordinance forbidding any person under 
their * obeisance ’ to sell or * deliver to any person any mercery ware which he 
knoweth to be an hawker a bearer about and a seller of the same within the Franchise 
of the City nor send nor envoy into the country to no chapman nor other to sell 
without it be first bought sold, bespoken, or sent for, and so accorded of the price 
without fraud or “ mal-engine ** nor none other manner colour by which the Fellowship 
or secrets of the same in any wise may be hurt or discovered upon pain to pay to the 
Box . . . 51.* Charters and Ordinances , p. 67. 

*• Trans. Royal Hist. Soe . n.s. voL vii. p. 12L 

17 Records , voL iv. p. 243. 

11 Corporation Records, p. 108. In 1732 the Derby oompany of mercers was still so 
determined to stop 4 those persons and others * who 4 have of late and do frequently 
expose goods to sail to the prejudice ’ of its members, that it promised to 4 indemnify 
whoever of the company shall be at any expence in prosecuting any such person or 
persons so'offending.* Derbyshire Arch, and Nat . Hist . Sqc. Joum. vol. xv. p. 143. 
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constantly increasing numbers that the townsmen in a body had 
to join together in order to protect their interests. Circumstances 
called for decided action; hence the formation of the collective gilds 
of merchants. 

Of a different type were the extremely heterogeneous associa¬ 
tions which, in early Stuart days, were formed by combining the 
handicrafts as well as the trades in one general aggregation; such, 
for instance, as we have noticed at Wallingford in Berkshire and at 
Faversham in Kent. The town council of Faversham, in drawing 
up the ordinance incorporating their mercers’ society, dwelt on 
the great good which had hitherto been attained by distributing 
the crafts among several companies. They averred that by com¬ 
mitting the various crafts to the care of 'men of gravity best 
experienced ’ in the mysteries the ‘ particular grievance and deceits’ 
which were practised in every trade or craft could best be 
‘ examined, reformed, and ordered.’ 19 But though the town may 
at one time have approved of organising the crafts in separate 
gilds, it perceived that the power of the gilds was considerably 
limited in the seventeenth century, and accordingly resolved to 
protect the trades and crafts in their local monopoly, insisting that 
thereafter ‘ no one might sell or utter any other ware or stuff but 
such as belonged to his trade.’ Although the idea of maintaining 
the local trades and handicrafts in individual unions was given up, 
it was still considered necessary to maintain some form of industrial 
organisation. 90 

However, not all the smaller towns disposed of their separate 
gild groups so summarily by forcing all their traders and handi¬ 
crafts to unite in forming one great corporation. It may be worth 
while, therefore, to notice the various stages through which the 
complex associations passed before they finally culminated in these 
large federations. The first evidence which we obtain of the 
tendency to draw together the trades and crafts into large gild 
.groups appears from the records of Beading. About the middle of 
the sixteenth century the merchants and artisans of the town were 
distributed into five groups, one of which, the mercers’ and drapers’ 
company, comprised the mercers, drapers, potuaries, haberdashers, 
chapmen, tailors, and cloth-drawers. 91 Thus here the various 
trades and crafts were classified in groups with a due regard to 
their natural economic relations. Most of the other boroughs 
however, which gradually followed the same policy and incorporated 
great federations of labour, were not equally happy in their method 

19 Kent Archceol. Soc. Trane . vol. ix. p. lxviii. 

=• This Faversham company seems to have served the purpose which had called it 
into being. In 1885 it was still preserving its corporate existence and exerting some 
influence in civic affairs. Munic , Corporation Comm . Report , 1885, p. 967. 

» Walford, Gilds , p. 90. 
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of grouping. We find, for instance, that in 1576 Ipswich was 
supporting four large companies, each of which included the most 
varied trades and handicrafts. Thus in the mercers’ gild were the 
mariners, shipwrights, bookbinders, printers, fishmongers, sword- 
setters, cooks, fletchers, physicians, hatters, cappers, and merchants. 
In the smaller communities, when the trade grouping called for yet 
fewer organisations, they naturally became more heterogeneous in 
character. The three companies organised at Devizes in 1614, 
which are known as the drapers, the mercers, and the leather- 
sellers, are interesting examples of this type of organisation. In 
the mercers’ gild were grouped together the grocers, linendrapers, 
haberdashers, vintners, innholders, bakers, brewers, apothecaries, 
barbers, surgeons, chandlers, painters, braziers, and glaziers. On 
the other hand, at‘Abingdon the grocers and not the mercers, 
drapers, or haberdashers, gave their name to the gild, which 
included all the ordinary merchant traders as well as such of the 
handicrafts as the local officials agreed should be * sorted and 
severed to make upp the Company of Grocers ’ and be called * the 
Company of Grocers and their Fellowes.’ 52 In these instances, as 
at St. Albans, Kingston-upon-Thames, and other towns, where but 
two great companies survived, it became as impossible to apportion 
the crafts according to any natural classification as it had been at 
Faversham and Wallingford. The forces which had driven men in 
the fourteenth century to organise individual unions for the purpose 
of developing specific commercial and industrial occupations were 
no longer operative. An historian of Ipswich, referring in particular 
to the miscellaneous combination of trades which the mercers’ and 
the drapers’ companies held together in that borough, quaintly says 
that the mysteries of each could not be worthy of preservation 
when * coks and fletchers ’ mingled with 4 merchaunts and prynters,' 
or 4 caskett makers and surgeons ’ with 4 carryers and innholders.’ 23 
Obviously the gildsmen. were making a last despairing fight for 
existence. 

We may conclude, then, that these associated mercantile 

** The mayor, bailiffs, and the rest of the common council, were led to take this 
step in 1669, as they said, * for the better service to be had of all the Freemen of the 
said Borough and for the better, exact and more civill govemme’t of the same, and 
the comonalty thereof.* The company, one of three then organised, comprised grocers, 
mercers, woollen-drapers, linendrapers, haberdashers of hats, feltmakers, dyers, 
hosiers, apothecaries, * maultres,* ironmongers, spurriers, 1 scholemasters,’ scriveners 
barbers, upholsterers, clothworkers and shearmen. Just about a century earlier the 
town had made an effort to put into practice this idea of grouping all the trades and 
crafts into 4 several! companyes.* In 1659 it was ordered that 4 the inhabytantes of this 
Borowghe shalbe Divided into Severall Com paynes for the better utylytie and good 
order of their sdfes and theyre famylyes,* but the council reserved to themselves the 
right * to Devide so manye Mysteryes or facultyes into every compayne as theye shall 
thinks good: * Selections from the Records , pp. 159,128. 

n Wodderspoon, Memorials of Ipswich , p. 174. 

VOL. xxm.—NO. XO. B 
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fraternities rose upon the dissolution of the gild merchant, the 
towns traders as a body naturally succeeding to the mercantile 
rights which they had enjoyed in the palmy days of that organisa¬ 
tion. Whereas at Shrewsbury the goldsmiths and ironmongers had 
become prominent members of the general mercantile fraternity 
established in that borough by 1424, at which date men engaged in 
various other occupations were also admitted, as early as 1870 the 
Bristol merchants, mercers, and drapers alone found it to their 
advantage to belong to the same union. Although we cannot say 
how long the men of Bristol kept up this organisation, or how many 
other merchant traders, such as the grocers, haberdashers, and 
their kindred, may gradually have followed their example and joined 
the general trading society, we have ample evidence that gildsmen 
in many other boroughs gradually combined. • We can well under¬ 
stand why they did so. The number of simple mercers, or grocers, 
or haberdashers, or even drapers, would not be very great in an 
average town, and only by rallying to each other’s support could 
merchants make a showing respectable enough to entitle them to a 
position of consequence among the other gilds. We have every 
reason to believe, for instance, that in the late sixteenth century the 
merchant company at Alnwick did not boast a membership of more 
than sixteen. 24 But however limited the number of gildsmen 
associated in these societies may have been, they never showed any 
great reluctance in assuming the responsibilities which devolved 
upon them. On the contrary, not content with their legitimate 
commercial privileges, they did not scruple, as we have seen, 
to deal in wares over which various handicraftsmen claimed to have 
the monopoly, in spite of their vigorous protest. And when, in the 
course of time, the townsmen in the less considerable communities 
began to realise that they must work together if they hoped longer 
to protect th'e town’s trade from the invasion of alien merchants 
and itinerant artisans, both traders and handicraftsmen forgot their 
personal jealousies and joined together in forming one great body 
corporate. By so doing they could still dominate the local economic 
situation. 

» 

In attempting to account for the amalgamations in which the 
haberdashers figured apart from the general trading societies, we 
are at the outset at a great disadvantage, since, apart from the 
evidence furnished by the records of the London company, we have 
very little material upon which to base any definite conclusions. 
The London haberdashers are usually spoken of as an offshoot 
of the mercers, who had taken over the latter’s small-ware business. 25 

24 Tate, History of Alnwick , vol. ii. p. 321. 

“ We get an interesting glimpse into the different kinds, of ware offered for sale In 
1376 by haberdashers from an extant record of a London shop. They were extremely 
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For a long time they remained isolated, though the grocers had 
much earlier shown them the advantages of consolidation. How¬ 
ever, in the seventeenth year of the reign of Henry VII, the haber¬ 
dashers made an alliance with the hatters and cappers, two crafts 
which just about that time appear to have combined their forces. 
The three bodies of tradesmen secured a royal charter incorporating 
them under the style of the Fraternity of Merchant Haberdashers 
in the City of London. 26 The. haberdashers at this time seem to 
have been chiefly engaged in the sale of hats, caps, and bead gear 
generally, so that it was natural for them to attach themselves to 
the hatters and the cappers. 27 But by 1517, within fifteen years of 
their incorporation, the haberdashers were denounced as the * riche 
men ’ who were ‘ reson * upon the ‘ obstruction of the pore people.’ 
They were held accountable for the miserable condition to which 
many of the London artificers had been reduced. A contemporary 
writer, who designates the haberdashers as ‘ a sorte * who * beganne 
to occupie to bye and selle alle soche handycraft wares,’ says that 
until they appeared upon the scene * pore handycraft peple, which 
that wer wont to kepe shoppes and servaunts and hadd labour 
•and levyng by makyng pyns, poynts, girdells, glovis, and all such 
other thyngs necessary for comon peple, hadd therof sale and 
profits daily.’ 28 But the haberdashers did not rest content even 
with interfering with the ‘ pore handycraft peple; ’ in the early 
sixteenth century, when felt hats began to be extensively made in 
England, they endeavoured to control that industry as well. In 
doing this however they came into conflict with the feltmakers, 
a strong body of artisans, whose business was that of making felt 
hats, and who resisted the encroachment of the merchant haber¬ 
dashers upon their special field of industry. The feltmakers were 
at a decided disadvantage, not only because, as they said, they had 
no ‘ government of themselves as other companies have,’ but also 
because they were denied any effectual representation in the haber¬ 
dashers’ company. As merchant traders the haberdashers’ chief 


miscellaneous, including apparently every kind of fancy article then known, not only 
of wearing apparel, such as fancy laces, beads, painted cloth, girdles, various kinds of 
caps and coats, but also purses, spurs, and iron chains as well. There were also 
different sorts of writing utensils, such as ink horns, pen oases, quires of paper, and 
skins of parchment; and other articles made of wood, such as boxes, whistles, and 
.gaming tables. There was even a fly cage, which could be hung up as an ornament. 
See Eiley, Memorials of London , p. 422. 

** Hazlitt, Livery Companies of London , p. 285. 

w That the haberdashers concerned themselves for the most part with the sale of 
hats and caps is evident from the ordinance of the mercers’ and drapers’ company of 
Beading, which included the haberdashers, that no haberdasher except he be a 
freeman should sell hats and caps by retail within the borough, straw hats only being 
excepted: WalfortF, Gilds, p. 90. 

* A Treatise conceminge the Staple and the Commodities of this Realme, in 
Pauli’s Drei Volkswirthschaftliche Denkschriften , p. 39. 

r 2 
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interest lay in forwarding the distributing branch of the hat 
business, while the working feltmakers naturally looked after the 
manufacturing part of it. s# The relations between the two trades 
grew more and more strained, inasmuch as the haberdashers, in 
spite of the feltmakers’ protests, persisted in asserting their rights. 
The feltmakers at last made formal application to the crown for 
a charter which should confer upon them alone full authority to 
regulate their own trade. 

The relations which developed between the London haberdashers 
and the feltmakers are of considerable interest, because in attempt¬ 
ing to dominate the feltmakers’ industry the haberdashers were 
clearly overstepping the limits of their legitimate gild rights. As 
vendors of hats,, caps, and small wares generally the haberdashers 
were merely traders; they were therefore naturally related to the 
mercers, grocers, and a few others of their sort—such, in the words 
of a contemporary writer, 30 * as doe sell wares growinge beyond 
the seas,’ who * doe fetche oute oure treasure of the same: ’ 
whereas the feltmakers are put by him in a third class of those 
whom ‘we must cherishe well’ because they alone ‘by theire 
misteries and faculties doe bringe in anie treasour.’ As makers of 
felt hats, the feltmakers’ interests were bound up with the develop¬ 
ment of one of the more important of the home industries. Con¬ 
sequently the interests of the two classes of craftsmen could never 
be wholly reconciled, and conflict, if not open hostility, was bound 
to result. The blame for the dispute must be thrown upon the 
haberdashers, who were utterly disregarding the accepted rules of 
the time. The act of 1368 had emphasised the gulf which custom 
had placed between traders and handicraftsmen ; yet the haber¬ 
dashers, in attempting to dominate the feltmakers’ industry, 
deliberately transgressed this act, to make no mention of the tradi¬ 
tions in the matter. It was only after persistent effort that the 
feltmakers finally succeeded in breaking from the haberdashers’ 
control. 

So far as we can judge from the scanty particulars which the 
smaller towns have left us of the associations which the haber¬ 
dashers formed with the local hatters, cappers, and feltmakers, the 
local authorities seem not to have had quite the same difficulty to 


s * This is well illustrated by what occurred when, as a compromise, the haber- 
dashers and feltmakers were given joint authority to search all foreign wools. The 
feltmakers soon complained that the haberdashers ‘ have not used ’ the search ‘ because 
the chiefest and most part of the merchants that bringeth in and the ingrossers of 
the said wools are haberdashers.* But the haberdashers were not the only culprits. 
Many trading companies, more especially the London drapers, had in various ways been 
intruding on the province of one of the industrial arts. Mr. Unwin, Industrial 
Organisation , pp. 131-35, gives a full account of the conflict between the haberdashers 
and feltmakers. 

*° Lamond, Discourse of the Common Weal , pp. 91-92. 
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contend with. They adopted from the start a safer means of pre¬ 
serving harmony among these various occupations by associating 
them apparently on a more equal footing. The union of haber¬ 
dashers, cappers, and feltmakers at Exeter, and that of haberdashers 
and feltmakers at Bristol, seem to have been formed with some 
such end in view. 31 In this way the commercial privileges of both 
trade and craft were doubtless more equally ^balanced and their 
separate economic interests better protected. At Andover, in the 
early seventeenth century, tbe haberdashers had the distinction of 
giving their name to the all-inclusive mercantile fraternity, one of * 
the three gild organisations then sanctioned within the borough 
precincts. In establishing the haberdashers’ company the authori- 
• ties naturally had to group many different trades .with the general 
merchants, and, of course, in such a conglomeration of trades there 
could no longer be any insistence upon careful gild regulation. 
Indeed, from the meagre record which the haberdashers have left— 
and they seem to have been alone among the three companies in 
giving any account of the local conditions which led the townsmen 
to institute these trade corporations—we infer that all that the town 
and trades still hoped for was to keep up some show of gild exist¬ 
ence, as their ancestors had done long before- in the days of 
Henry HI; for he, they claimed, had originally granted to the 
townsmen the privilege of having a ‘ guild of merchants .’ 31 

Thus all that we can truly say about these haberdashers’ asso¬ 
ciations is that they included the hatters, cappers, and, outside of 
London, in most instances, as may be gathered from Bristol, 
Exeter, and Kendal, the feltmakers as well. These amalgamations 
seem to have been formed largely to advance the common business 
interests of their members, which centred chiefly in the sale of hats 
and caps. And from the discord which arose between the London 
haberdashers and the feltmakers we can easily comprehend the 
advantages which the provincial cities and towns secured for them¬ 
selves by encouraging these two occupations to combine their forces. 


11 The members o! the Bristol company of haberdashers and feltmakers seem 
to have agreed as to the way in which they should conduct the affairs of their 
company. For example, in 1611 they permitted foreigners to sell hats and caps in 
tbe city on one day in the week after the wares had been approved by the company 
and upon the payment of a toll of threepence a dozen for hats and one penny for caps: 
Latimer, Annals of Bristol in tho Seventeenth Century , p. 26. The Chester haber¬ 
dashers appear to have stood alone in forming a gild alliance with the skinners of that 
'tity, for reasons which the records do not explain. 

K See the preamble of the * Ordinances of the Guild of Merchants in Andever in 
tbe County of Southampton, which Guild is divided into three several Fellowships 
whereof these are only of the Fellowship of Haberdashers,’ reciting how King 
Henry Hi had incorporated the men of Andover, otherwise called the approved men 
of Andover, by letters patent, and by the same letters had granted to them, among 
other things, 1 a guild of merchants : * Wiltshire Archrrol. and Nat. Hist . Soc. Mag . 
vol. xxi. p. 306. 
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The associations entered into by the drapers and tailors form a 
second group, which have to be considered in connexion with the 
merchant companies. So close was the relation which these two 
trades bore to each other that civic officials were often mach 
exercised to keep them distinct. Thus at one time the mayor of 
London went the length of disfranchising a citizen ‘for using 
* drapery he being a tailor.’ 33 But it was practically impossible to 
separate the two trades. Both the drapers and the tailors had been 
accustomed to sell cloth by retail, and to judge from acts of parlia¬ 
ment they continued to do so through succeeding centuries. 34 It 
was especially fitting that the drapers and tailors should yield to 
the general impulse towards amalgamation, and so secure for them¬ 
selves the advantages attaching to the system. Even though the 
two trades in London did not unite their gilds, they demonstrated 
the closeness of their business interests by working together to 
further them on more than one occasion. 33 If the companies of 
the city thus acknowledged their interdependence, it is not sur¬ 
prising that the provincial gilds went a step further and made their 
unions permanent. Even York found it expedient to combine the 
two trades, and as late as the fourteenth year of the reign .of 
Charles II the united company of drapers and tailors was exhibit¬ 
ing considerable activity in trying to maintain its standard of 
workmanship in the sphere allotted to it. 36 

That it was to the manifest interest of the community to have 
the drapers and tailors working in harmony is demonstrated by 
the Chester records. 37 There in Elizabeth’s reign the drapers and 


" Herbert, Tivelve Great Livery Companies , vol. i. p. 30, note. 

** The statute 5 and 6 Edward VI, c. 6, speaks of the * Draper, Merchaunt- 
taylor, Glothworker, or other person whiehe shall retayle anye of the Clothes . . . 
aforesaide.’ In 4 Henry VII, c. 8, we read of the 4 Drapers & Taylours and other in 
the Citee of London and other places wythin this Reame that risen to sell wollen 
clothe at retaill by the yerdys, sellen a yerde of cloth at excessive price.’ As early as 
1347 the Bristol tailors were complaining that others who used their craft sold and 
bought new cloth. Therefore in claiming in Charles H’s time the right to engage 
in the trade of cloth they were fully confirmed in their rights by anoient usage. See 
Fox and Taylor, Merchant Taylors of Bristol , p. 87. 

** In Edward IV’s day the officers of the London drapers and merchant taylors 
exercised joint powers of search over all the cloth which was brought to the fairs of 
St. Bartholomew and Southwark, cloth being the great commodity sold at both these 
fairs: Herbert, Twelve Great Livery Companies , vol. i. p. 427. The united efforts of 
these two companies are said to have kept the local shearmen from securing royal 
incorporation until the sixteenth century: Report of the Livery Companies Comm . 
1884, pt. ii. p. 674. 

" They engaged, * if the wares be adjudged base And unserviceable so that any 
penalty be due to the King or the master, wardens, and assistants, to deliver one 
moiety to the King’s Receiver-general for use of his Majesty and half to be kept by 
the Company : ’ Municip. Corp. Comm. Rep. 1835, p. 1765. 

97 Morris, Chester , p. 436. The tailors in their turn occasionally headed a small 
association with some craft other than the drapers. The oompany of tailors and 
hosiers formed in 1580 in Winchester asked for incorporation because, as they said. 
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hosiers were allowed to unite, whereas the tailors kept to their own 
gild. This arrangement was not altogether successful. Eventually 
the tailors delivered to the authorities ‘ the Quenes Majesties wryt 
of monition ’ which had authorised them * to suppresse and put 
downe all those drapers who use and trade their occupacion.’ 
Thereupon the authorities sent for the stewards of the drapers and 
‘ enjoyned them and all others of ther occupacion ’ at no time # 
thereafter to ‘ exercise, use, nor occupy in cutting nor sowinge of 
any garment or other thing which merly doth or ought to belonge 
or appertaigne to the occupacion of tailors aforesaid,* proceeding m 
with the clause, ‘untill the said drapers have duly and orderly 
proved that it is and shalbe lafull for them so to doe.’ It is not 
stated whether the drapers took up the challenge or meekly sub¬ 
mitted. Elsewhere the drapers were certainly not subdued. 38 In 
Beading, as we have seen, they were influential enough to give their 
name in company with the mercers to the large trading corporation 
established in the late sixteenth century as the chief of the five local 
companies;- but they took good care at the same time to protect 
their immediate commercial rights by inserting in the company's 
by-laws the provision that neither the mercers nor the tailors should 
retail cloth or women’s hose. 39 Eye also upheld the monopoly of 
her company of drapers and tailors by confirming their ordinance 
that ‘ none should occupy the mystery or occupation either 
of woollen-draper or tailor within the said town other than such as 
had either been apprenticed with one of the said company, or 
being freeborn, should first make agreetnent with the said com- 

‘ there were those who come into the city, take houses, set up the mysteries ... at 
divers quick times of work and against high feasts,’ while others again carried on 
their labours in closets, inns, alehouses, and other secret places within the city. 

All of these, they go on to explain, 4 do depart from this said city afterwards . . . 
to the great hindrance and utter undoing of tailors and hosiers.’ Bailey, Transcripts, 
p. 36. That the business of drapers, tailors, and hosiers overlapped considerably is 
well shown by the case of Beverley. There one of the ordinances drawn up by the 
company of merchants and mercers in 1492, which at that date still included the 
drapers, expressly required that every member of the drapers’ craft dwelling in the 
town should * be free to fit, sew, and make hose in his shop and to have a boy or 
apprentice to keep his shop without payment of any contribution to the tailors’ craft: * 
Beverley Town Documents, p. 75. 

" The Beverley drapers and tailors, to all appearances, never adopted amalgama¬ 
tion &s a means of settling their trade differences. As a consequence, in 1494 the 
twelve governors of the town were called upon to decide as to the merits of the claims 
( of these two groups of traders to use cloth in their daily work. The drapers seem to 
have profited most materially by the town’s intervention at that date, by securing 
permission to exact a fine of 2s. 4 d. from every tailor * who should buy and. seU cloth 
by retail * * beyond four marks a ye$r.’ The drapers were also to be free to make 
gaiters, women’s boots, and * le soles ’ without being called upon to contribute to the 
tailors’ gild, although if * they should make any other clothes ’ they were to pay 2s. a 
year. Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm., Beverley, p. *105. 

* Walford, Gilds, p. 90. 
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party.’ 40 The drapers and tailors at Northampton 41 also found 
it to their mutual advantage to unite, as we learn, 4 as well for the 
expelling owte of Forrayners, as for the good government of their 
said companyes and the common weall of her Majesties loving 
subjects.’ Before long however they had to make their 4 humble 
requeste for the renewing ’ of 4 their seide constitutions and orders,’ 
^on the ground that these were 4 nowe frustrated and voyde; ’ and it 
was promised that their constitutions should be 4 of force and so 
contynued as other constitutions within the same town.’ 

It was not everywhere that consolidation worked smoothly. 
At Oxford, for instance, 41 in 1569 tho city council permitted 
the tailors and woollen-drapers to form an alliance; yet within 
a - few years it had to admonish them 4 that upon all contro- 
versyes happeninge in or aboute the occupations or corporacion of 
taylors and drapers, eyther betwene the Cittie and them or 
emongst themselves,’ which should come to their knowledge, they 
should be 4 wholly, therein at the order and ponishment of the tnaior 
and his successors.’ Even this warning did hot have the desired 
effect, for on 9 September 1572 the gild of tailors and drapers 
was summarily dissolved; the drapers incorporated their interests 
with the mercers, leaving the tailors to shift for themselves. 43 
On the other hand, impending dissolution was sometimes averted. 
In 1601 the Tewkesbury drapers, tailors, and dyers, after having 
held together for years in one gild, had a disagreement which 
threatened to break it up for ever. Thereupon the corporation 
encouraged them to reuhite, and ordered that henceforth 4 they 

40 Hist. MSS. Comm. Rep. xiii. app. iv. p. 59. In 1574 the Warwick gild of drapers 
and tailors besought ( Mr. Bailiff * and the principal burgesses * please to reforme their 
book of the said occupacions especially in making the sonies of composicion of 
straungers greater, which was graunted together with other reformacions and addicions.* 
One of these 4 other reformacions ’ provided that 4 no forrener whether he dwell in the 
towne or out of the towne which before this tyme or at this present is not admytted as 
one of the company of. drapers or taylers of this borogh although he have bene 
aprentice ... in the same occupacions or one of them seven yeres shalbe suffred or 
admyttid to sett upp . . . within this borough or suburbs until he have agreid and 
compoundid with the maister and wardens of the said arts or misteryes upon payne 
of forfeit for eury day so dooing 10 shillings : * Black Book t pp. 117-20. 

41 Borough Records , vol. ii. p. 295. In 1588 we find the Windsor corporation 
adopting measures to restrain foreigners from practising these two trades within the 
town. In that year it declared that certain 4 Taylors and Drapers* should have 
1 agreement under the Towne scale * that 4 no forrainer of that occupation shall be 
admitted into the freedoms of the Towne hereafter without their consente, they paying 
yearely to the Maiors owne use ten shillings: 1 Tighe Davis, Annals of Windsor , 
vol. i. p. 652. 

*- Turner, Records of Oxford , p. 333. 

41 The following June the mercers and drapers had their 4 booke* properly 
4 engrossed and sealed/ after having provided 4 for the suffyeyent- auctorytye of the 
Mayor for the time beinge to order and reforme all complaynts and contencyons; * to 
the steward they paid 4 a resonable fee for the same.* This late bringing together of 
the mercers and drapers seems to have been a return to the earlier arrangement, when 
those two trades had naturally drifted into the same gild : ibid . p. 348. 
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should be reputecl and allowed to be one companie,’ to be known 
as 1 the fellowshipp of drapers, dyers, and taylors of the burrough 
of Tewkesburie.’ 44 Very often the domineering drapers and tailors 
lost their distinct identity entirely, and had to be content with a 
more or less subordinate position in one of the miscellaneous 
combinations of trades which were formed in many of the.smaller 
towns. The Devizes company of drapers and tailors, which in* 
1565 was still one of the more important of the local gilds, ceased 
to be independent in 1614; for at that time the local magnates 
apparently deemed three organisations sufficient. Possibly they 
gratified the drapers by permitting them to give their name to the 
large society which they then headed. 45 

In uniting with the tailors, or, for that matter, with the hosiers, 
the drapers were but making a virtue of what must in many cases 
have become a necessity in view of the close identification of the 
business interests of these occupations. The evil results of the 
antagonistic attitude assumed by the Chester tailors towards the 
drapers proved how advantageous it was to a community to let 
them amalgamate, if for no other reason than to put an end to 
trade rivalry.. The situation which prevailed in Rye and North¬ 
ampton illustrates the need of concerted action in order success¬ 
fully to keep struggling outsiders from securing any share in the 
local trade. On the other hand, the Oxford records testify that 
neither the prospect of doing away altogether with commercial 
rivalry, nor of preventing aliens from trading in the town, were 
strong enough inducements to influence these two groups of cloth 
dealers to settle their commercial feuds by sacrificing their inde¬ 
pendent organisations. In smaller boroughs, such as Devizes, the 
drapers and tailors, in common with the rest of their fellow-towns¬ 
men, relinquished their gild independence only when all the trades 
had to unite in forming a limited number of gild groups in order 
to keep up some semblance of gild existence. 

Having in the foregoing pages reviewed the conditions which 
led to the rise and fostered the development of amalgamation 
among the merchant crafts, we have now to ask what was the signi¬ 
ficance of the movement in the evolution of the gild system. It has 
been seen that the London pepperers, canvas dealers, and spicers 
were the first of the gilds to join their forces, and that their 
members prospered greatly and acquired the name of grocers. The 
other gilds however, with the exception of the haberdashers, 

44 Bennett, History of Tewkesbury , p. 199. In 1668 the Ripon authorities granted 
a set of ordinances to the company of drapers, dyers, apothecaries, and barber 
surgeons, 1 to the intent that the said Company ... as they have heretofore of ancient 
time been shall be henceforth altogether one company and brotherhood : ’ Millenary 
Record , p. 49. . 

u Wiltshire ArcJueol. and Nat. Uist. Soc. May. vol. iv. pp. 160-62. 
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apparently never followed their example, bat preferred to keep to 
their own gilds. Even the haberdashers waited a century and a 
half before forming an alliance with the hatters and cappers. On 
the other hand, in the provincial cities and the more important 
boroughs, immediately upon the break-up of the gild merchant, 
various groups of merchants seem to have drawn together into 
one organisation. In 1370, the Bristol merchants, mercers, and 
drapers together formed a common gild for the purpose of regulat¬ 
ing their own and the city’s commercial affairs. Scarcely a half- 
century later the Shrewsbury mercers, goldsmiths, and ironmongers 
are found in a joint association, which, strange to say, was at the 
same time welcoming recruits from many other occupations. By 
forming this gild these Shrewsbury merchants seem to have secured 
for themselves as a body the mercantile privileges which they had 
all enjoyed in the days when the old gild merchant held sway. 
Furthermore, that outside London, and perhaps in a few other 
places, the merchants were ready to welcome a joint organisation to 
enable them to look after their trading rights may be inferred from 
the fact that by the middle of the sixteenth century, if not indeed 
much earlier, amalgamated trading gilds were th^ rule in the 
English commercial communities, and there continued an active 
force. It is not unreasonable, therefore, to regard all these gild 
associations as a direct outgrowth of the gild merchant, which 
not long before had been guarding the commercial interests of the 
burgesses. We can readily comprehend how amalgamated com¬ 
panies, which sought to confine their membership to men-engaged 
only in mercantile pursuits, had many advantages which would 
ecommend themselves more and more to the medieval traders, 
the mercers, grocers, apothecaries, haberdashers, and the rest, as 
the struggle to maintain separate gilds became increasingly severe. 

Occasionally, as we have noticed, the haberdashers did not 
combine with the rest of the general merchants, -but endeavoured 
to head a fraternity on their own account. In these instances the 
haberdashers formed associations in conjunction with the hatters, 
cappers, and later with the feltmakers, trades with which the 
haberdashers were naturally kin. In London the haberdashers 
combined with at least two of these trades, the hatters and cappers, 
and their joint society flourished exceedingly upon the privileges 
they bad acquired, their members thereby gaining greater prestige 
and power; but they did not show a like favour to the feltmakers. 
Other places however, particularly Bristol, Exeter, and Kendal, 
incorporated their haberdashers with the feltmakers, as well as with 
the hatters and cappers; thus the gildsmen all together shared the 
fortunes or misfortunes attendant upon their commercial ventures. 
In those amalgamations which the drapers sometimes preferred to 
form apart from the general traders the tailors appear most often to 
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have been included as joint partners. It was a suitable arrangement, 
since both the drapers and the tailors claimed the right of dealing 
in cloth. The associations formed by these two occupations served 
to put a 8top to rivalry and to keep the peace. Finally, there were 
the heterogeneous mercantile associations which the authorities in 
the less important towns established by merging in one great body 
various handicrafts and various trades. The combination of this 
sort which was formed at Faversham in 1616 may be said to 
represent the culmination of the whole process of gild-grouping. 

We may conclude, then, that the amalgamation of the English 
merchant crafts was a natural step in the evolution of the gild 
system, by means of which, upon the break-up of the gild merchant, 
closely related tradesmen entered into association, in order that they 
might together protect and develop their joint commercial interests. 
As time went on, these mercantile unions seem to have attracted 
to themselves various groups of merchants who may earlier have 
been able to support their own unions. Later still, particularly 
in the less important boroughs and small towns, the merchants’ 
gilds further extended their membership, until they embraced 
different handicrafts as well as different trades. Thus the mercan¬ 
tile fraternity appears to have reached the final stage in its career. 

Stella . Kramer. 
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The Newsbooks and Letters of News of 
the Restoration 

O N Monday, 25 June 1660, the house of commons resolved 
* that no person whatsoever do presume at his peril to print 
any votes or proceedings of this house without the special leave 
and order of this house.* On 9 July 1662 a question even arose 
about the publication of the debates of the Irish parliament in 
the English Intelligencer, and a letter was sent from its Speaker 
to Secretary* Nicholas asking him to prevent it. 1 The disability 
thus imposed on the printing press enhanced the special importance 
qf the written compilations of news even more than the severe 
censorship maintained in the reign of Charles II, for they supplied 
a want which the ‘ newsbooks * could not. As a collector of news 
the writer of letters of intelligence was in a better position than 
any one else to write a newsbook. He had his office (where the 
folio sheets that he wrote were multiplied by copying clerks) and 
his correspondents all over the kingdom, many of whom received 
his papers free of charge, or on reduced terms, on condition of 
supplying news. Owing to the delay in ‘ composing * printed 
matter there was no very great difference in the amount of time 
required to set up and print off a newsbook, and that taken to 
multiply a necessarily more limited number of written papers of 
news by the aid of several clerks. In the fact that late news could 
be immediately added the ‘ letters of intelligence * or * of news,’ as 
they were called, had the advantage of the newsbooks. For this 
purpose it was customary to leave a wide margin, which will 
generally be found to be written on lengthways. Their great 
defect was their expense. And, as this restricted their circulation 
to the higher classes and the coffee houses, their long immunity 
from the censure and other restrictions is at once explained. Five 
pounds a year was the customary subscription for tetters of news, 
while the newsbooks were sold at the price of a penny. 2 

1 Commons Journals , Mercurius Publicus , 21-28 June 1660 (2nd edition), and 
Irish Commons Journals , ii. 91-5. 

3 The cost of the letters of inteUigence is given in State Papers, Domestic, 
Car. II, 275, no. 39 (1670). Anthony a Wood paid his Oxford bookseller 2s. 4 quar¬ 
terage 1 for both the 4 newsbooks ’ down to the time of the Gazette, He purchased the 
London Gazette through a friend in London at a penny each (Wood’s Life, ed. by A. 
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At the end of the Protectorate there were two editions of the 
government newsbook, the one entitled Mercurius Politicus , the other 
the Publick Intelligencer , published on Thursdays and Mondays re¬ 
spectively, and written by Marchamont Nedham. No others were 
permitted. Each newsbook contained the news for the seven days 
previous to its date of issue; consequently the two overlapped each 
other very much and it was only necessary to subscribe to one of 
them. These arrangements continued until the year 1664, when 
they became consecutive and were paged and numbered together 
(as if one periodical) irrespective of their titles. They were 
generally spoken of collectively as 4 the newsbook ’ and sometimes 
styled the 4 intelligence * or 4 diurnall,’ for their titles are rarely 
mentioned and as a rule were changed with the writers. Several 
reasons combined to bring Nedham into disgrace with the Bump 
in 1659. The ostensible cause was his disreputable private life, 
but the secret fear that his powerful and venal pen might be sold 
to the enemies of the Commonwealth had the greatest weight. 

Other newsbooks which had existed prior to the destruction of 
the licensed press by Cromwell were suffered to reappear. Two 
—the Faithfull Scout (no. 1, 22-29 April)—a title changed with 
its twelfth number to the National Scout 9 and again with no. 14 
to the Loyall Scout 9 and the Weekly Post (no. 1, 8-10 May)—were 
on 16 and 19 July respectively marked ‘published by special 
authority.’ A third, the Weekly Intelligencer of the Commonwealth 
(no. 1, 3-10 May), clearly possessed this authority, but did not 
openly claim it. It is possible that Thomas Scot, the secretary 
of state, salaried a number of writers at this period, so 
that Nedham’s monopoly could not be renewed. Aubrey in his 
life of Berkenhead 3 says that forty shillings was the fee for 
writing a pamphlet, and, as in Mercurius Politicus , a Private Con¬ 
ference between Scot and Nedham concerning the Present Affairs of 
the Nation (published in 1660), Nedham is made to say in connexion 
with his final dismissal under Monck, * There’s four pound a week 
gone beside advertisement halfcrowns,’ the inference is justified 
that two pounds was the fee that they all (Nedham in the end 
included) received for each pamphlet of news that they wrote. 
With so much competition (there were seven in all) the work could 
not have been very remunerative. 

Clark,.v. 67 and ii. 413, footnotes). As Mercurius Publicus only is among his collec¬ 
tions for 1660-3, presumably the Parliamentary and Kingdomes Intelligencers were 
lost or given away. The Newes for 24 September 1663 cautions the people that the 
booksellers were charging twopence a sheet (i.e. a copy), while it was * never set to 
them at above a fourth part of the price.’ For the booksellers to make their profit 
therefore it also must have been retailed at a penny, and not a halfpenny, as Nichols 
inferred from this statement. The question is also set at rest by H. Peacham’s The 
Worth of a Penny (ed. 1664). 

* Brief'IAveSy ed. by A. Clark, i. 105. 
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On 18 May 1659 Nedham had been deprived of his pension and 
prohibited by the house of commons from * writing the weekly 
intelligence/ and an old anabaptist preacher—one John Canne— 
ordered to take his place. He commenced the Moderate Informer 
(no. 1, 12-19 May) in opposition. 4 Canne’s appointment excited 
derision, one pamphlet (Chester Queries) asking whether he * did 
not see his brother Mercury to accommodate him with those four 
Latin words he made use of in his newsbook, viz. BeUum 
episcopate and BeUum presbyteriale ; 5 and if he did so what 
such a scantling of the language of the beast might stand him 
in/ with a reference to his project of making ‘ the days of the 
week (commonly called Sunday, &c.) Anabaptists, like himself.’ 
But the Moderate Informer ,soon came to an end, no doubt owing 
to the authorisation given to five other newsbooks—clearly through 
Canne’s incompetence. On 15 August Nedham recovered his post. 
He had written a book against the royal cause. No more was 
heard of his morals, and the pamphlet already quoted pertinently 
inquires ‘ whether Mr. Nedham’s writing the Currant again be not a 
plain confutation of the book he lately published entitled Interest 
witt not Lie.' However, the monopoly of news had been abolished. 6 

Two other newsbooks appeared during the interval and deserve 
attention. They were both entitled A Particular Advice , &c. (no. 1, 
28-80 June) and Occurrences from Foreign Parts , &c. (no. 1, 
28 June-5 July), and came out twice a week, alternately giving 
the leading place to the first and second title. Their author, Oliver 
Williams, was the assignee of a patent for advertising offices 
granted by Charles I to Captain Robert Innes in 1687 for the 
term of forty-one years, and not including anything of the nature 
of a newsbook. 7 Nedham (and it is clear not Canne) was attacked 

4 He could not have retained the writing of Mercurius Politicus , for the Moderate 
Informer was published on the same days, viz. Thursdays. 

s In the Publick Intelligencer , no. 188, 8 August 1659, p. 640; also Mercurius 
Politicus , no. 67,11-18 September 1651, and The Spie , no. 1, 28-30 January 1644. 

* In addition to the periodicals mentioned in the text the following appeared 
during 1659: the Weekly Account (no. 1, 25 May-1 June); and in Mercurius 
Politicus , 4-11 August, the Diurnal is alluded to (this however is probably one of the 
newsbooks described above). Publications of the humour of the times were Mercurius 
Democritus , Communicating Faithfully the Affairs both in City and Countrey (? no. 1, 
19-26 April); Mercurius Democritus: a Perfect Nocturnal (no. 1,3 May); Mercurius 
Democritus; or , theSmoaking Nocturnal (no. 1, 22 May); Mercurius Democritus in 
Querpo [i.e. cuerpo, * naked ’] (no. 9, 14 June-8 July); Mercurius Pragmaticus , 
Communicating his Weekly Intelligence from All Parts (no. 1, 30 August-6 Septem¬ 
ber) [this states, * The late monopoly of news hath been put down*]; Mercurius Prag¬ 
maticus, Impartially Communicating the State of Affairs in the Three Nations (? no. 1, 
16-23 December). 

Mercurius Pragmaticus (simply) was an undated pamphlet (published oa 
20 June) and not a periodical, which states that ( poor old Prag ’—‘ poor Judas * (i.e. 
Nedham)—had lost his pensiop. All these were ephemeral. 

T S.P., Dorn., Ghas. I, 373, no. 75; A Prohibition to all Persons who have set up 
any Offices called by the Names of Addresses , Publique Advice or Intelligence , b 
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by him in Occurrences for 6-12 and 12-19 July for attempting to 
suppress his newsbooks; but, commencing with 19 July, they both 
were also ‘published by authority.’ With 29 July they added 
* a true account of the day lie occurrences from Westminster * to 
the foreign news and ‘ advice’ (i.e. advertisements), and Williams, 
as we are afterwards told, ‘kept up a constant correspondence* 
with Thomas Scot, whose organ his newsbook may be considered 
to have been in preference to any of the others. On 6 January 
1669-60 A Particular Advice changed its leading title to An Exact 
Accompt of the Daily Proceedings in Parliament . 

A new journalist appeared at the end of December 1659 with 
an unauthorised newsbook which, unlike the rest, was not a revival. 
His name was Henry Muddiman, and the importance of his work 
has been obscured in modern times through a series of mistakes. 
Born in 1629, he was baptised at St. Martin's-in-the-Fields on 
5 February, and educated at St. John’s College, Cambridge, where he 
was entered as a pensioner in 1647. He is probably the author 
of the pamphlet published in 1659 (11 June) under his initials, 
H. M., A Pair* of Spectacles for this Purhlinde Nation ; violently 
attacking the Bump as ‘ mungrel new Athenian republican tyrants,’ 
in a manner which leads one to suppose that his family had suffered 
for their royalism, although his father, ^Edward Muddiman of the 
Strand, had been nominated a collector of the assessment for 
St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields for Fairfax’s army in 1645. At the 
coronation review also, when the city forces were mustered in 
eighteen regiments before the king in Hyde Park on 7 May 1661, 
his uncle Sir William Muddiman commanded the lord mayor’s 
troop of horse, ‘ all citizens ; ’ ‘for state before him was led a good¬ 
like horse, with bridle, saddle, and furniture, after the Indian 
manner, and a tall, swarthy-complexioned man leading him, clad 
also in a loose garment, cap and boots or buskins after the same 
manner ’—in allusion to Catherine of Braganza’s dowry of Bombay. 8 
When General Monck’s brother-in-law, Clarges, whom Ludlow 
describes as a ‘ known royalist,’ arrived in London from Scotland 
in December 1659, and commenced publishing pamphlets on what 
was evidently a plan preconcerted with Monck, Henry Muddi¬ 
man, who down to that time had been a schoolmaster, also began 
under his directions to issue a newsbook. 9 He had, he says, 
‘ never writ anything of this sort till entreated to it for a just 

Oliver Williams, and no. 1 of A Particular Advice. See more of him in the present 
writer’s article on 4 The Early History of London Advertising,’ Nineteenth Century 
and After , November 1907. 

• Hist. Manuscripts Commission, 5th Report , App. p. 203. 

* See Oliver Williams’s personal attack on Muddiman in An Exact Accompt, no. 103, 
22-29 June, and the latter’s reply in the Parliamentary Intelligencer , no. 27,26 June- 
2 July 1§60. On 26 December (the day of issue of the Parliamentary Intelligencer) 
Clarges wrote to Gumble, ‘ The scene of affairs.is much altered here in one week, as 
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vindication of his excellency and the army, to give faithful intelli¬ 
gence of their transactions, which were so basely and falsely re¬ 
presented by the pamphleteers then in being. 9 Muddiman issued 
the first number of his Parliamentary Intelligencer in opposition 
to the Publick Intelligencer for Mondays, 19-26 December 1659, 
marking it Nunquam sera cst ad bonos mores via . His object 
being to ‘ represent the numbers that desired a free parliament 9 
he was compelled to * write in a disguise, 9 in order to avoid ‘ sus- 
pition being cast upon 9 those for whom he wrote and * to free 9 
himself from Williams’s ‘ prying master, 9 Scot. 

As General Monck was at the time about to march down from 
Scotland to support the Bump against the English army leaders, 
his newsbooks, while not concealing their object, naturally also 
supported the parliament, although in private life he was at no 
pains to dissemble his hatred for the Bump and its members. 10 
Giles Dury joined him ten days later as his assistant, and a Thurs¬ 
day edition of the newsbook in opposition to Nedham’s Mercurius 
Politicus was started. The short title of this, Mercurius Pvblicus 
(no. 1, 29 December-5 January 1659-60), was a daring revival of 
the old royalist Mercurius Publicus of 1648, though it did not (like 
the older journal) add * for the further discovery of that mystery 
of iniquity the present parliament at Westminster and the timely 
information of the abused people of England. 9 Certain scoticisms 
are observable in the Parliamentary Intelligencer about this time 
(e.g. Finsburgh for Finsbury), which show that Dury was a Scots¬ 
man. General Monck appeared in London on S February, and, as 
addresses in favour of a free parliament were showered upon him 
on his way, the newsbooks ensured a truthful account of them as 

you may perceive by the enclosed diurnal, which is a book published by my direc¬ 
tions, for I have been a great printer since I came hither. Captain Goodwin will 
show you two printed pieces of my contrivance: one is Hypocrites Unmasked , and 
the other is called A Letter from a Colonel in Scotland to an Officer at London ,* drc. 
(Leybome-Popham MSS., 1899, p. 1S7.) Captain Goodwin must have been the writer of 
the Faithfull Intelligencer from the Parliament's Army in Scotland , published at 
Edinburgh (no. 1, Tuesday, 29 November, to Saturday, 3 December) and printed by 
Higgins. The preface of this states that the writer was an officer in the army. It 
contains an attack upon the ‘ numerous and uncouth catalogue of lyes * about Monck 
in the * late Politicus , commencing Thursday, the 17th of November.* This, and not 
the Mercurius Caledonius of 1661, so often cited, was the first purely Scottish news- 
book, written as well as printed in Scotland. 

10 Pepys’s mistake is obvious when he says of him on 9 January: * a good scholar, 
an arch rogue, and owns that though he writes new books for the parliament yet he 
did declare that he did it only to get money, and did talk very basely of many of 
them.* But his newsbook was not authorised, nor was he an arch rogue for abusing 
those who did not pay him. Pepys was a casual acquaintance, clerk to the treacherous 
Downing, and the last person likely to have had Monck’s plans confided to him. As 
there were then a number of newsbooks published by authority* Pepys would 
naturally conclude, if only from its title, that the new Parliamentary Intelligencer 
was yet another addition to the list. The late Professor Masson {Life of Milton , 
v. 672) is clearly in error in his remarks on this. 
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well aa of his movements. To counteract the effect of this, fabri¬ 
cated addresses, such as the Watermen’s address of congratulations 
(obtained by fraud) and Barebones’ Petition, presented to the Bump, 
were set out in full in Williams’s newsbooks. 11 From 20 February 
until the council of state’s authorisation the Parliamentary Intel¬ 
ligencer was marked, * Non sic minantia pila. Quam tutatur amor.' 
On 9 January it had been marked, ‘ Facile est imperium in bonis 
(Plant, in Mil.).’ An attempt to suppress it seems to have been 
made and stopped by Thurloe (who returned to office with the 
secluded members on 21 February). * From the passage in an 
Exact Accompt already referred to, the Post, Scout, and Weekly 
Intelligencer collapsed then or a few weeks previously. 

On the dissolution of the Long Parliament (16 March 1659-60) 
one of Monck’s council of state’s first acts was to discharge Ned- 
ham and sanction the Parliamentary Intelligencer and Mercurius 
Publicus to * go forward,’ as Wood says, in lieu of Nedham’s two 
newsbooks. The Parliamentary Intelligencer no. 14, for 26 March- 
2 April 1660, was the first number ‘ by order of the council of 
state ’ (no. 13 was for 12-19 March), and in it the order was set 
ont by which Nedham was discharged and Muddiman and Dury 
authorised to issue their two newsbooks, the former on Mondays 
and the latter on.Thursdays. 12 By the next number (no. 15,2-9 
April) Nedham in addition was ‘ prohibited,’ the Stationers’ Com¬ 
pany being ordered to see that no other newsbooks were published 
on ffie same days. Nedham continued his newsbooks nevertheless 
until 12 April (no. 615 of Mercurius Politicus) and then absconded. 
His Mercurius Politicus and Publick Intelligencer were without a 
week’s delay then carried on by Williams, the only difference being an 
alteration in the full title, their renumbering, and the addition of a 
quantity of advertisements. Williams had also issued a new Perfect 
Diurnal of the Daily Proceedings in Parliament on 21 February. 13 
In the meantime Muddiman had been busy editing the papers 

" An exposure of the Watermen’s address by Prynne, 1 A Declaration of all the 
Watermen in and about the City of London between Gravesend and Stanes; or, a Hue 
and Cry after Colonel Whitton and his Decoys ’ (reprinted in John Williams’s A 
Happy Handfull). 

,a This first copy of the order has a mistake as to, the names of the newsbooks 
(see note 16, infra). Whitelocke’s Memorials assign 9 April as the date of the order, 
and are wrong. Mr. H. B. Fox Bourne (English Newspapers , i. 24) gives an account 
of the origin of the two newsbooks which is contradicted by the facts in every detail. 

'* The Perfect Diurnal was published on week days from 21 February to 
16 March inclusive. The Votes of Both Houses was also started by Williams (no. 1, 
13-20 June), and with Mercurius Veridicus (no. 1, 5-12 June) was a cause of the 
house of commons resolution of 25 June. Other newsbooks in 1660 were the 
MonetlUy Intelligencer (no. 1, December-January 1659-60), a folio of eight pages; 
Mercurius Aulicus; or , the Court Mercury (? no. 1, 2-9 April); London's Diurnal 
(no. 1,1-8 February); and Mercurius Civicus (? no. 1,10-17 April). In a different 
class were Mercurius Fumigosus; or , the Smoahing Nocturnal (no. 1,11-18 January), 
Mercurius Phanaticus; or. Mercury Temporising (no. 1, 7-14 March), A Perfect 

vol. xxm. —no. xc. a 
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printed by Monck. Of these by far the most important was the 
decisive Remonstrance and Address of the Army , signed by about 
forty officers and first presented by Charles, Lord Howard, on 9 April. 
It was then printed by ^lacock ‘ for Henry Muddiman, gent/ by a 
special order set out on the title-page directing the latter to print 
and publish it, and was circulated for the signature of the rest of 
the officers. The king’s restoration without bloodshed was the 
result of this document, which bound the signatories to obedience 
to whatever the forthcoming convention parliament should decide. 14 
These were services for which not only his newsbooks eventually 
became official, but also he received, by order of Secretary Nicholas, 
the privilege of free postage, 16 by which his letters of news were 
circulated without charge, and letters which contained intelligence 
were franked to him at his own private office, the Seven Stars, in 
the Strand. In return he supplied intelligence to the government. 
On Drury ‘ giving over,’ probably with the cessation of the authority 
of the council of state at the end of May, and owing to Muddiman’s 
services no longer being required by Monck, Oliver Williams with 
considerable effrontery set up a claim to the sole right of publishing 
newsbooks (on the strength of his patent of 1637) in An Exact 
Accompt for 22-29 June 1660. 16 Williams’s pretensions led to the 
revival of the system of licensing newsbooks, and. only the Parlia¬ 
mentary Intelligencer and Mercurius Puhlicus were now suffered to 

Diurnal; or , the Daily Proceedings in the Conventicle of Phanatiques (no. 1,19 March), 
Mercurius Honestus; or , Tom Tell-Truth (no. 1,14-21 March), the Phanatick Intelli¬ 
gencer (no. 1, 24 March), Mercurius Fumigosus; or , the Smoaking Nocturnal (no. 1, 
28 March), The Man in the Moon Discovering a World of Knavery under the Sunne 
(no. 1, 19-26 April), undated numbers of Mercurius Fumigosus; or , a Perfect 
Nocturnal , Merlinus Phanaticus (no. 1 [? 23 May], an attack upon Lilly the astro¬ 
loger), and The Wandering Whore (extremely scurrilous—no. 3, 12 December). 

14 Professor Firth (Ludloiu's Memoirs , ii. 240) says this declaration was framed 
by Clarges. Clarendon describes Monck as having had ‘no other education than 
Dutch and Devonshire.' Clarges even drew the drafts of his letters (there are many 
among the British Museum manuscripts), but was not himself very literate, if the pam¬ 
phlet Hypocrites Unmasked be taken as a specimen. It seems probable that the final 
form of all Monck’s documents published through Muddiman's printer, Macock, was 
given to them by Muddiman, and that Dury was brought down from Scotland to help 
him, in order that he might be free for the purpose. This would explain Duiy's 
ostensibly writing Mercurius Publicus during the brief period over which the council 
of state’s order held good, and then, as Anthony & Wood says, * giving over.' The 
king's letter to the army has a direction by Monck to Muddiman to publish it set out 
on the title-page (23 May), and he also published A Narrative of the Proceedings of 
the Fleet on 22 December 1659. In later years Muddiman seems to have been 
the author of the first complete translation of Erasmus’s Colloquies (by H. M., 
gent., 1671). 

14 S.P., Dom., Charles II, 160, no. 149, paragraph 1, and 139, no. 61. 

*• See Wood’s notes in Athenae Oxonienses , vol. iii. c. 1185. The order of the council 
of state is incorrectly set out in the Parliamentary Intelligencer , no. 14, and leaves 
it to be inferred that Dury was to write the Parliamentary Intelligencer , and on 
Thursdays, whereas this was the Monday's edition. The mistake was corrected in 
nos. 15,16 and the succeeding numbers. Nichols (Literary Anecdotes , iv. 52), copy- 
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appear. Henry Maddiman then became sole journalist of England 
and Scotland for the next three years as regards printed matter. 
And as he also supplied the written news his was even a greater 
monopoly than that of L’Estrange, who supplanted him. 17 Hence¬ 
forth for many years the privileged newsbooks and succeeding 
official newspapers that took their place were without any com¬ 
petition, though they were themselves restricted in what they were 
allowed to publish. 

At the commencement of June 1660 Boger L’Estrange published 
a book entitled UEstrange his Apology , setting out a number of 
forgotten pamphlets and broadsheets which he had written in the 
royal cause during the past year. His ostensible and somewhat 
lar-fetched motive was that he had been accused of being 
Cromwell’s instrument, but his real aim was io obtain preferment 
for his services § and sufferings. He considered that his own ap¬ 
pointment as Nedham’s successor was his just due for his exertions as 
royalist pamphleteer, and the collection of extracts from Nedham’s 
newsbooks referring in insulting terms to the king, which was 
published on 7 September 1660 under the title of A Rope for PoZ, was, 
there is no doubt, written by him and with the motive of rendering 
it impossible for Nedham to be reappointed in case he recanted, 
as he had done once before. 18 At this date the Parliamentary 
Intelligencer and Mercurius Pvblicus were no longer privileged, the 
council of state’s authority having expired with the council itself. 
Nothing however was done for him. On 2 November Sir John 
Berkenhead was appointed master of the faculties. He had written 


ing from Chalmers (Life of Ruddiman ), sets out the incorrect order, also attributing 
it to no. 16 (in order to make it agree with Whitelocke’s mistake as to the date). As 
a consequence Dury has been credited with the Parliamentary Intelligencer , for 
which he was never at any time responsible. In Nichols's list (pp. 51-3) of the news- 
books of 1659 and 1660 out of twenty-eight entries only four are entirely correct, four 
(including two Parliamentary and one Kingdomes Intelligencers ) are of apparently 
fictitious periodicals, one document was not a periodical, three are reduplications, and 
every footnote and comment is either totally wrong or incorrect. 

M Mr. Fox Bourne (i. 29) says ‘Nedham’s real successor was John Berken- 
bead.* Masson ( Milton , vi. 325) thought that Berkenhead * partly ’ edited the two 
newsbooks. But he merely lioensed them. Nothing more opposed to Berkenhead’? 
style than Muddiman’s newsbooks can well be conceived. He himself on Secretary 
Nicholas's retirement says he ‘ suffered ’ nothing to come forth in the newsbooks 
(Egerton MSS. 2538, ff. 186,189), an expression inconsistent with his having any 
share in them. Moreover, Rugge, L’Estrange, Sir Joseph Williamson, and Anthony 
i Wood (writer of Berkenhead’s life) all distinctly state that Muddiman wrote both 
newsbooks. Nearly twenty years after Muddiman’s death the British Mercury , 
no. 369, for 30 July-2 August 1712, speaking of this period, Bays, ‘ The famous Muddi¬ 
man was then the only newsmonger.’ It should be added that Berkenhead was never 
given either the office or title of * surveyor of the presses or imprimery.’ 

18 The date of A Rope for Pol from a memorandum on the British Museum copy 
(Wood queries his date). TJie preface to this pamphlet, with its ‘ Goliah of the 
Ph il isti n es, whose pen was like a weaver’s beam,’ Ac., is unmistakably written by 
L’Estrange. 

• s 2 
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the Mercurius Aulicus at Oxford seventeen years previously, and 
(though this was not a periodical of general news) had therefore a 
knowledge of journalism, and became (presumably under the Star 
Chamber order of 1687, as the archbishop’s deputy) licenser and 
censor of the Parliamentary Intelligencer and Mercurius Publtcus from 
this date. Secretary Nicholas assumed the general control of the 
press, and the newsbpoks were now published 4 by order ’ simply. 
But on 1 January 1659-60 the Parliamentary Intelligencer came to 
an end with the convention parliament, and Muddiman discarded 
that 4 compellation,’ as he contemptuously termed it in giving his 
reasons for renaming it the Kingdomes Intelligencer . From this 
date both newsbooks were marked 4 published by authority.’ 
L’Estrange now became a great champion of the church of England 
in controversy with the nonconformists, the presbyterians being the 
special objects of his aversion, but in August 1661 his disgusted 
Caveat *to the Cavaliers , incidentally recounting his services to 
Secretary Nicholas in searching for disloyal publications, again 
brought to notice the fact that neither preferment nor reward had 
been given to him. 

At this time the:authorities were extremely anxious to suppress 
seditious pamphlets and unlicensed printing, and in their anxiety 
L’Estrange found his opportunity at last. The Stationers’ Company 
had given great dissatisfaction as being composed of the dis¬ 
seminators of disloyal books, and a number of printers petitioned 
for incorporation and formulated an elaborate scheme of proposals 
and regulations. 19 The signatories’ names were sufficient to secure 
its failure. It was decided to employ an overseer or surveyor of 
the presses, and Thomas Dawks, stationer, petitioned for the office 
and for power to search for disloyal books. 20 On 8 December 
1661 L’Estrange addressed another 4 apology,’ this time to Lord 
Clarendon. Someone had accused him to the chancellor of having 
sold intelligence to Cromwell, and in the first paragraph of his 
denial he again bewailed 4 the malice of my fortune, which has left 
me neither worse to fear nor much better to hope for.’ 21 He was 

19 S.P., Dom., Charles II, 22, nos. 8, 8 i, ii, and iii (undated). The signators were 
Bic. Hodgkinson (not Hutchinson), John Grismand, Robert Ibbitson, Thomas Mabb, 
Da. Maxwell, Tho. Roycroft, Wm. Godbid, Jo. Streater, James Cottrel, John Hayes, 
and John Brudenell. All had’ been printers of newsbooks, and Maxwell of the 
Mercurius Veridicus, for a mistake in which he was ordered to be summoned before 
parliament on 25 June 1660. Brudenell was afterwards imprisoned by L’Estrange. 
The documents are most carefully planned and thought out in every detail. 

20 Ibid . vol. 48, no. 104. 

21 He was at the time involved in controversy with Bagshaw, the presbyteri&n— 
the enemy of the famous Busby—and it seems as if he was setting a further trap for 
him (in another pamphlet he admitted himself guilty of * prophaneness and drunken¬ 
ness ’—a bait greedily swallowed), for in enumerating the occasions on which he had 
met Cromwell he omits to mention musical party. Bagshaw at once gave currency’ 
to the spiteful falsehood of his having been * Oliver’s fiddler.’ 
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rewarded by being employed as 4 surveyor of the presses.’ A 
general warrant empowering him to seize seditious books and their 
writers was granted him on 24 February 1662. 22 This he found 
insufficient, and asked (in his capacity as 4 surveyor of the press *) 
for a general search warrant also. It is to be presumed that 
Secretary Nicholas scrupled to sign a document of questionable 
legality and granting such arbitrary powers, for although one 
was engrossed on parchment it was neither dated nor executed. 23 
He must also have been consulted with regard to the proposed 
licensing bill, an abstract of which is among the State Papers. 24 
Another book followed on 11 April 1662, entitled A Memento to 
all that Truly Reverence the Memory of Kiruj Charles the Martyr , 
and was dedicated to Clarendon. It contained a large number of 
extremely controversial statements, and bitterly attacked Bagshaw. 
Bagshaw addressed to Clarendon on 10 May 1662 a short letter 
in reply, in which he termed L’Estrange 4 Cromwell’s sj>y ’ and 
4 the Protector’s earwigge,' and furnished him with tbe opportunity 
be desired for gaining notoriety. Truth and Loyalty Vindicated 
from the Reproaches and Clamours of Edward Bagshawe appeared 
on 17 June 1662, and was dedicated to the privy council. In 
sixty-four pages of verbose and vituperative' narration L’Estrange 
cleared himself, ended the controversy, and silenced his opponent.. 
He was now a famous writer. 

In May 1662 the licensing act was passed, and in October 
Secretary Nicholas was superseded by the king’s favourite, Arling¬ 
ton, with whom L’Estrange found greater favour than he had with 
Nicholas. L’Estrange, as he says, was now employed to draw up 
proposals for the regulation of the press, and accordingly submitted 
a document in which he again asked that the surveyor of the press 
might be authorised to search and seize all seditious books, and in 
addition should have the control of all licensing (with certain ex¬ 
ceptions), and that 4 for his pains ’ he should have 4 the printing of 
all narratives and intelligences not exceeding two sheets of paper ’ 
(i.e. the right of bringing out the newsbooks), 4 and all bills and 
advertisements, with a fee of Is. per sheet on other works.’ This 
not very modest demand was supplemented by the 4 Minutes of 
a Project for the Preventing of Libells,’ which was aimed at 

n S.P., Dom., Charles II, 51, no. 6. The solitary unofficial periodical, other than 
of advertisements, which attempted to appear between 1660 and 1673 was A Monthly 
Intelligence Relating the Affaires of the People Called QuaJcers (no. 1, August-September 
1662). Some of the Nocturnals , Ac., however, appeared. 

" S.P., Dom., Charles II, 39, no. 92, and vol. 51, no. 9. The warrant is addressed 
to * Roger L’Estrange Esq., the surveyor of the presses,’ and is not entered in the 
entry book, as stated by the Calendar. The minute of it—no. 10—does not annex 
no. 10, i, • The Minutes of a Project for Preventing Libels,’ nor has it any connexion 
with the latter document. • 

34 S.P., Dom., Charles II, 89, no. 95. 
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manuscripts, and by which he proposed to bring the written news 
within his grasp by inserting a clause into the licenses of coffee¬ 
house keepers. 25 This led to an attack from Berkenhead, probably 
on behalf of Muddiman, whom L’Estrange thus openly sought to 
supplant. Berkenhead (who had been appointed a master of 
requests in January 1668) seems to have criticised verbally a 
passage in L’Eptrange’s Memento. L’Estrange at once sent a 
memorandum to the secretary of state announcing that he had 
been charged by Berkenhead with writing a book against the king, 
and that the king had denounced him for it to parliament. He 
denied ‘not only the one and the other,’ but with considerable 
spite carried war into his enemy’s camp and obliged himself ‘ to a 
proof of more than that amounts to,’ 26 and, as usual, turned the 
accusation to his further advertisement by publishing his remark¬ 
able Considerations and Proposals in order to the Regulation of the 
Press. This pamphlet was published on 8 June 1663 under the 
imprimatur of the chaplain to the archbishop of Canterbury and 
was dedicated to the king, containing one epistle dedicatory to 
him and another dedicatory to the lords and commons. He 
alluded to the proposals he had been employed to draw, and, as 
might be expected, in the first epistle attacked Berkenhead, even 
accusing him of speaking against the king, and exhibited himself 
in his favourite’ character as a defender of royalty. 

In reward, and in compliance with his proposals, the surveyor- 
ship of the press was now erected into an office and conferred on 
him by royal letters patent at the end of August 1668.* 7 His 
proposals were carried into effect, and in the same patent he was 
constituted sole licenser of the press (with the exception of books 
on law, divinity, &c.), and among a multitude of minor things 
was granted the sole right of writing, printing, and publishing 
newsbooks and advertisements. A general search warrant was 
also conferred on him by it. He was not however given the fee 
of Is. a sheet on books which he had also requested, nor had he 
power to interfere with manuscripts. Mercurius Publicus and the 

M S.P., Dom., Charles II, 39, no. 94, and 51, no. 10, i. This last truly remarkable 
document informs us that the written news was also sold by the stationers, that written 
libels were ‘ forty times as many ’ as the printed ones, ‘ and by the help of transcripts 
well-nigh as publick as the other. 1 

*• The exact force of the accusation is difficult to follow, but it is contained in the 
memorandum in L’Estrange’s handwriting and signed by him, dated 31 March 1663. 
S.P., Dom., Charles II, 70, no. 59, and an extract endorsed ( the cause of the affront 
offered to Mr. L’Estrange,’ in which the passage from the Memento (p. 240) is cited— 
a statement referring to an 1 nsufferable ’ affront to Charles I (S.P., Dom., Charles II, 
26, no. 97). 

27 A copy of the warrant addressed to the * attorney or solicitor general,’ directing 
the drawing of the grant, is dated 15 August 1663 (S.P., Dom., Charles II, 78, no. 96). 
This is not an order for a warraqj, as described in the Calendar —an important 
difference. 
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Kingdom.es Intelligencer therefore came to an end with the month 
of August. 28 However, Muddiman’s right of free postage (ex- 
aggeratingly said to have amounted to 400Z. a year—a great 
sum for the times) remained unaffected by L’Esfcrange’s patent, 
and a similar privilege ‘ was denied ’ to the latter, who eventually 
secured it * by favour of the countess of Chesterfield,’ one of the 
farmers of the Poet Office. 29 He signalised the grant of his patent 
by obtaining a writ of quo warranto and the suspension of the 
Stationers’ Company’s charter until they had made terms with him. 

The last stage of the newsbooks now began. Sir Roger 
I/Estrange entitled his Monday’s pamphlet the Intelligencer (no. 1, 
31 August 1668) and his Thursday’s edition the Newes (no. 1, 
3 September). Though he had an office and a correspondence lie 
supplied the printed news only, and the way in which he did it was 
very much in Muddiman’s favour as privileged newsletter writer. 
Whatever may be the defects or merits of his pamphlets from a 
literary point of view there can be no doubt that as a journalist he * 
was a complete failure. In his very first newsbook, after triumph¬ 
antly announcing that the censorship and newsbook alike were 
now in the hands of ‘ one and the same person,’ he actually stated 
his objections to the publication of news and forecasted the appear¬ 
ance of only one newsbook a week. As if by way of earnest of 
what might be expected the number only contained six separate 
items of news, the rest consisting of the declaration of his views 
and intentions. On Monday, 1 August 1664, he gave notice that 
the Intelligencer would be discontinued after the 8th of that month; 
but this led to such an outcry that he had to abandon his plan, 
though, as he somewhat insolently remarked on 15 August, still 
reserving to himself a ‘ freedom of complying with what I shall find 
more commodious upon further tryal.* Their scanty news was 
carefully spaced out and printed in large type. The two news- 
books were also consecutive, so that both had to be purchased in 
order to obtain the full news, and their size was reduced by ex¬ 
actly one-half (to one sheet of eight pages), without any reduction 
in price. By these means he made them bring in treble the 
amount they had done in 'Muddiman’s time. When war broke 
out with Holland in 1665 L’Estrange doubled the Newes on 27 April, 
thus making it the same size as its predecessor, the Mercurius 
Publicus. He followed suit with the Intelligencer on 5 June, this 
return to the original size being unaccompanied by any increase in 
price. 30 As he says that an ‘ overture ’ was now made to Nedham it 

* Kugge (Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 10117, f. 439) says, * In this month the newsbook 
was written by one Mr. Boger L’Estrange, a famous writer, and Muddiman pat by as 
to that employment. 39 S.P., Dom., Charles II; 139, no. 61. 

*• Ibid, 135, no. 24. The statement in the preface to* the Calendar of 1665-6 (as 
in the Calendar itself) that he * doubled the size and price ’ is quite wrong. This 
letter (21 October 1665) is summarised below, p. 266. 
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is evident tbat .be was not satisfying official expectations as a 
pamphleteer. With regard to his news, his accounts of the naval 
battles left much to be desired, and he frequently had to publish 
supplements, as in the case of the battle on 3 June between the 
duke of York and Tromp: 4 all were dissatisfied with his relation of 
it. There was no account of the duke of York’s singular encounter 
with Opdam; Prince Rupert was not even mentioned.* 31 

At the time there were two 4 principal secretaries of state; ’ Sir 
William Morice and Sir Edward Nicholas had been first appointed 
when the king came to his throne, and Nicholas had been'superseded 
by Lord Arlington in 1663, as we have stated. Sir Joseph Williamson, 
keeper of the state papers (his knighthood came later), was also 
secretary to Lord Arlington, as he had been to Nicholas, and his 
principal left all matters almost entirely in his hands. There are 
numbers of letters addressed to him offering bribes for places, and the 
contempt with which his contemporaries occasionally speak of him 
shows that this future principal secretary of state, if able, was not held 
in honour. He had the business-like habit of never destroying his 
letters and papers. The letters of intelligence which Williamson 
sent out at this period were written by Muddiman, whose letters 
from his correspondents were occasionally and after a time usually 
addressed to Williamson’s office. This would seem to have been the 
reason of Lord Arlington’s request to Williamson to help L’Estrange 
on the latter’s first taking office. 32 At this time Williamson had no 
professional news correspondence of his own. 33 During the height 
of the plague Muddiman took Williamson’s place in London, looking 
up treaties for Lord Arlington, and taking abstracts of Williamson’s 
letters, but sending the foreign letters to Williamson unopened, 
4 not knowing how it might be taken at court were he to view 
them.* 34 One result of the general dissatisfaction with L’Estrange 
was that Williamson early in 1665 formed 4 the design * of getting 
the 4 public intelligence into his hands.’ He 4 several times desired 
a list ’ of Muddiman’s correspondents* names, but was 4 refused,’ 33 
and he must have known from his own experience in helping 
L’Estrange that it was not much use attempting to write a news- 
book without a wider correspondence than that which he then pos¬ 
sessed. He therefore employed one James Hickes to obtain a list for 
him. Hickes was the clerk in the Letter Office who usually signed 
Muddiman’s letters as franked. He was a servile, hypocritical 
creature who supplemented his official salary of 100/. a year by 

*’ S.P., Dom., Charles II, 124, no. 25. 

w Ibid. 79, no. 112. 

** Ibid. 134, no. 113. 4 1 have received of late from Mr. Muddiman two letters of 
intelligence, by your order, he tells me ’ (Dr. Rawlinson to Williamson, 16 October 
1665). 

”* Ibid. 132, no. 28, and 129, nos. 44 and 46. 

M Ibid. 160, no. 149, paragraph 8. 
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himself sending out letters of news. Muddiman was in the habit 
of presenting him with four copies of his own letters every week in 
order to help him in this. With the aid of this fellow, Williamson 
commenced a sordid intrigue, having as its objects the ousting 
of L’Estrange from his position as official editor and the obtain¬ 
ing of Muddiman’s correspondence for the foundation of a new 
journal. His obvious plan was to relegate the latter to the position 
of salaried editor, and to obtain the surplus profits of both news- 
books and letters of news for himself. In August 1665 Muddiman 
discovered that Hickes was writing to his correspondents, and 
suspecting his motives seems to have arranged for the bulk of his 
intelligence to reach him unknown to either Hickes or Williamson, 
but purposely refrained from leaving the latter because ‘ while he 
was with him he [Williamson] could not send for a list of his 
correspondents to the office.’ 

On 6 October 1665 Lord Arlington received a grant of the 
office of postmaster-general for ten years, to commence on the 
expiration of the grant to Daniel O’Neale, (Jeceased, and a weapon 
was thus put into Williamson’s hands of which he was not slow to 
make use. The plague had driven the court to Oxford* He 
decided to engage Henry Muddiman to write a new journal there. 
This would infringe L’Estrange’s patent, but being done within the 
jurisdiction of the university there would be difficulty in stopping 
it. He himself was a fellow of Queen’s College. The plan had 
the additional recommendation that with Muddiman away at 
Oxford Hickes would have a better opportunity of copying the 
addresses of his letters and so obtaining the desired list of corre¬ 
spondents. Having made his arrangements Williamson wrote to 
L’Estrange from Oxford on 15 October 1665— 

I am sorry the distance in which we are from you deprives me of the 
occasion of helping and directing you in the composing of the publick news, 
as would be better for his majesty’s service and your own reputation. I 
have often advised you. to agree with Mr. Muddiman in this matter, who 
having had the good luck and opportunity of falling into the channel of 
these things would have been very useful to you, and in despair of seeing 
this effected in the future I take the freedom to propose to you that if 
you will relinquish to me your whole right in the composing and profit 
of the newsbook I will procure for you in recompense of it a salary from 
his majesty of 100Z. per annum, which shall be paid through my hands. 
. . . If I place it too low you must blame yourself for having told me 
several times that the duty of it is very burthensome and the profit 
inconsiderable. 

On this L’Estrange wrote to Lord Arlington on 17 October, 
treating Williamson’s letter as being from him, referred to the 
‘ miscarriage ’ in public intelligence with which he says it charged 
him, and added— 
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As to Mr. Muddim&n, I did once make use of him. I found him very 
short of intelligence, but it was during Mr. Williamson’s sickness, and 
that perchance might be the reason of it. Now if Mr. Williamson would 
be pleased to engage him to deal more openly with me I should take the 
same agreement again for an obligation and immediately put that we held 
again in motion. 

The consideration offered for the newsbook, he said, would ‘ utterly 
ruin ’ him, ‘ it being come to above 400/. a year.’ He had not 
complained of any loss over the newsbook, but ‘of the excessive 
charge of maintaining spys and instruments for the reducing of 
the press,’ on which he expended 500Z. the first year, and if 
.Arlington had not then charitably procured 200Z. from the king 
for his supply he had ‘ found greater obstruction in the work.’ 
On the 19th he again wrote a lengthy letter; reminding Arling¬ 
ton of his promise that he should not be dispossessed, when, 
before his patent had passed, he had foreseen what was now 
happening, and of the renewal of that promise ‘upon the last 
occasion I had to trouble your lordship with this subject about the 
overture made to Nedham.’ He had to satisfy a total debt of 
‘ near 8,000Z. contracted in the king’s service.’ And although he 
was as yet no gainer by his office, yet, however his writing was 
‘ denied, even according to Mr. Muddiman’s own calculation ’ the 
newsbook was then worth treble what he found it. The ‘ quality 
of my employment,’ he says, ‘ was to teaze and persecute the whole 
rabble of the faction, which I have done to such a degree that I have 
drawn upon my head all the malice imaginable,’ and the newsbook 
was given me ‘ to balance my service about the press; and in 
doing my work be judge, my lord, if I do not deserve my wages.’ 
He was now ‘ marked out for beggary, infamy, and contempt, and 
briefly for the worst that can befall an honest man, and (to deal 
sincerely) without being informed of my offence.’ Receiving no 
answer, he again wrote another long letter on the 21st, re¬ 
capitulating what he had already said and repeating that he had 
only complained of ‘ the charge for the service of the press,’ and 
that since then he had ‘ improved the book, and at length by 
doubling the sheet I doubled also the value.’ From 200Z. a year, 
as he found it, he had brought it up to above 500Z., or 400Z. at the 
worst. In offering to comply with Arlington’s recommendation of 
Muddiman he hoped to answer his duty of complying with the 
former’s care of his composing his intelligence as he ought. 

All this was in vain, for on Thursday, 16 November 1665,* 6 
no. 1 of the bi-weekly Oxford Gazette appeared, licensed by Arling¬ 
ton in direct infringement of L’Estrange’s patent, printed in 

” No. 1 was not dated, but contained news inclusive of 14 November. It was not 
in London on the 16th (S.P., Dom., Charles II, 137, no. 18), but had arrived on the 
17th (ibid, no. 24). No. 2 was dated for 16-20 November. 
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Oxford by the University printer, Leonard Litchfield, and reprinted 
in London by Thomas Newcombe, the printer of the Intelligencer 9 
4 for the use of some merchants and gentlemen who desired them/ 
The Oxford Gazette was but * half a sheet in folio ’ of two pages. 
But the printing was much closer, in double columns instead of 
single, and the type much smaller. It at once ‘ gained great 
reputation, for being in so small a volume it could be sent 
anywhere.’ 37 This remark, coupled with its size and shape—that 
of the sheets of written news—and the title Gazette —an obvious 
reference to the fact—shows that it was actually intended to be 
ancillary to the letters of intelligence, and it represents the lowest 
state of degradation of the printing press. It was an open 
recognition of the fact that it was no longer possible to print news 
freely. 38 The * general applause ’ with which it was received 39 
speaks eloquently of the condemnation of Boger L’Estrange by the 
public. 

The immediate collapse of his newsbooks stung L’Estrange into 
an attempt to imitate the style of the Gazette , and on Tuesday, 
28 November 1665, he temporarily ceased them, and also published 
a ‘ paper ’— Publick Intelligence —closely resembling it in all points. 
He marked it significantly * with sole privilege,’ and commenced it 
by saying, ‘ By this time you may perceive, my masters, that your 
Intelligencer has changed his title, his form, and his day, for which 
I could give you twenty shrewd reasons if I were not obliged to 
gratify a point of prudence in myself.’ The old Intelligencer 
was back again however on Saturday, 2 December, and Monday, 
4 December, and the Newes on Thursday, 7 December, as usual, the 
only difference in them afterwards being that they were marked 
* with sole privilege.’ He had no written news to send with them, and 
besides had found a better plan—he appealed to the king in person. 
Charles II could not very well refuse to protect so devoted a servant 
as L’Estrange, and ordered that, in addition to 1002. a year to be 
allowed him out of the profits of the newsbooks , 1 in consideration of 
their being taken into the secretaries’ office ’ a further sum of 2002. 
yearly should also be paid him by Lord Arlington out of the secret 
service money. L’Estrange, therefore, came remarkably well out 
of the transaction and was pensioned with 8002. a year. He 
retained his patent with all its privileges, and Williamson did not 
receive a grant of the newsbooks—they were 4 taken into the 

n S.P., Dom., Charles II, 137, no. 99. 

M The Gazette was the first printed news paper. The terms 4 newes paper,’ * news¬ 
paper,’ and (resulting from them) ( newsletter ’ were now gradually evoked. Where 
the terms 1 newsletter *' and * news letter ’ appear in the Calendars previous to the 
year 1666 t)my in no case are used in the documents described, the terms employed 
being letter * of news ’ or 4 of intelligence,’ 4 paper,’ and 4 sheet of news.’ Being a 
single piece of paper, the Gazette could not be called a 4 newsbook.’ 

* S.P., Dom., Charles II, 137, no. 38. 
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secretaries’ office.’ 40 Accordingly, after 29 January 1666-6 the 
Intelligencer and the Newes ceased. The 800Z. annuity was regularly 
paid down to the end of Arlington’s tenure of office, but fell into 
arrear when Williamson succeeded him. L’Estrange had to appeal 
to the attorney-general and the solicitor-general, and his documents 
were 4 fraudulently conveyed from him, taking advantage even of 
that opportunity,’ i.e. in 1680, 4 that forced him out of the kingdom 
for safety.’ 41 

Daily during the week beginning Monday, 27 November, and 
ending Saturday, 2 December, Hickes took lists of the addresses 
of Muddiman’s correspondents and sent copies of them to 
Williamson, remarking on 3 December that he left to him the 
4 management ’ of them. These lists, showing correspondents in 
Paris, Antwerp, Scotland, and Ireland, prove how far-reaching 
and important the correspondence was. Muddiman was warned of 
Hickes’s proceedings, and despatched his letters for the future under 
cover to another clerk in the Letter Office, Edmond Sawtell. As a 
consequence of this Hickes wrote to Williamson on 10 January 
1665-6, a letter which he terminates with a prayer for 4 a contented 
heart to live to God’s glory,’ and in the postscript makes the 
venomouB suggestion— 

I do still pray you to write two or three smart words to the purpose 
that my lord understands I detain the king’s letters longer in my hands 
than I ought .... The reason I hint this much is Mr. Muddiraan’s 
agent, Mr. Sawtell, when I am going suddenly to make up [the letter 
bag] gallops to the tavern whence I must send for him to make up 
Mr. Muddiman’s .... And as I am informed he [Muddiman] threatens 
me, as yet I dare not send away my letters without his; if I do I shall 
hear of it to some purpose .... If I stray a hair’s breadth beyond my 
lord’s orders and yours—hang me. 

On 13 and 16 January Sir George Downing had written to 
Williamson that 4 a friend ’ had said 

his instrument was discontented and wished to go to Secretary Morice 
and carry him intelligence, as he had done to Williamson, and thus help 
the other Gazette 

(the newsbook being taken into the secretaries’ office there was 
nothing to prevent both secretaries issuing one), but was 4 stopped 
for a time,’ telling him to make use of the information 4 to keep 
him to you.* Williamson at once ordered Hickes to stop the letters 
to Muddiman, for on 17 January Hickes writes that he has done so. 
There then was some attempt on his part to patch up an arrangement, 
for on 20 January Hickes writes that he at all times treats Mr. 
Muddiman with respect, and after saying that he personally had not 

4 ® Ormonde MSS. vol. iii. N.S. pp. 351, 352. Case of Roger L’Estrange and 
certificate of Lord Arlington. 

41 Ibid. 
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had a line from him for a long time (meaning the gifts of sheets of 
news had been stopped) admits that he had been opening his letters 
by saying, * I do perceive what bombast he writes/ and concludes— 

I do therefore hint thus to you, that except his services to you be owned 
very amply it will not suit with your interest and interest of this office to 
pass his letters free to the value of four hundred pounds a year to the 
king’s account. 

The king returned to Hampton Court on 27 January, and to 
Whitehall the following week, so that the last number of the 
Oxford Gazette (no. 28) appeared at the end of January. The 
continuing paper was called the London Gazette with no. 24, and 
after no.’25, published on Thursday, 8 February 1665-6, Henry 
Muddiman declined to write it. 43 Williamson could not write the 
Gazette himself. He therefore called in Charles Perrot, of Oriel 
College, who Anthony a Wood says wrote the Gazette , though not 
constantly, until about 1671. Perrot, in his reply to him dated 
4 February, arranges to see him on Wednesday, the 7th. 

Muddiman now directed all his correspondents to send their 
letters to him for the future at the office of John Cooke, secretary to 
Sir William Morice, and handed Hickes Secretary Morice’s order 
for free postage. There is among the State Papers a letter of his 
(with the address defaced), dated 16 February, giving these directions; 
and therefore the initiative came from him. He saw Hickes the 
same day, to make sure of the matter, and promised Secretary 
Morice’s 4 general order 9 on finding that he disputed the other’s 
sufficiency. 43 But Williamson had determined to make another 
attempt to secure the correspondence now slipping out of his hands, 
and so Hickes is found waiting to him with a sample circular on 
14 February, * that you may view and judge the fitness of commu¬ 
nicating some part of the same.’ There are two copies, one of 
Which is dated 18 February and the other 13 and 15 February, 
and it was eventually sent round by Hickes to Muddiman’s corre¬ 
spondents. Williamson before causing this to be done must have 
decided to set the two principal secretaries at variance and to trust 
to Arlington’s greater influence with the king gaining the day over 
Sir William Morice. 

The circular states that Muddiman, whose letters had formerly 
come franked to their hands, was 

dismissed from the management of that correspondence be formerly, 
was instructed with for that he hath contrived and managed that 
correspondence to his own particular advantage and not for the service of 
his majestie and those persons of honour [Arlington and Williamson] as 
be ought and they expected he should have done, 

” The last number written by him is fixed by his circular of Saturday, 24 Feb¬ 
ruary, infra , p. 270. 

41 S.P., Dom., Charles II, 160, no. 149, paragraph 7. 
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and concludes with a 1 road hint that Hickes himself was prepared 
to supply his place in assuring them of 4 that respect upon your 
commands so far as in my power. 9 Hickes at the same time was 
careful to meet Sir William Clarke, Monck’s secretary, in the city 
and to retail to him the same false account of a dismissal. It 
appears from a memorandum at the foot of one of the two lists of 
correspondents that Williamson wrote to a few of them himself, 
but there is no copy of his letter. When Muddiman heard of this 
he went in a * great huff and heat 9 and ordered Hickes to recall his 
circular, and on his refusal sent out (24 February) a circular of 
his own, contemptuously terming Hickes a * little fellow of the post 
office, 9 and saying that 

upon a misunderstanding between Mr. Williamson and myself about the 
Gazette, which I wrote at Oxon and till the last week at London, I thought 
it most advisable to quit that office wholly [i.e. the State Paper Office] 
and turn my correspondents to Sir William Morice, his majesty’s first 
principal secretary, of State. I shall write as fully and constantly as 
formerly and with the same privilege and post-free. 

He adds that he had detected Hickes in * some practices, 9 had not 
entrusted him with his letters to sign, 

nor given him, as fonnerly, a copy of my letters to write after, but as he 
is disowned in it by those he pretends orders from so I shall make him 
sensible of the forgery. 

The forgery was, of course, Hickes’s attempt to pass off his own 
newsletters in lieu of Muddiman’s privileged ones. The bad faith 
of the first circular is rendered clearer by the correspondence being 
immediately continued, another Letter Office clerk, Hall, signing 
the letters as franked. 

On this Hickes addressed a formal petition to the two < principal 
secretaries of state, 9 hypocritically protesting that he had discharged 
his duties 4 as in the presence of Almighty GoA 9 and asking that 
Muddiman might be ordered to 4 repayre 9 him for the charge of 
forgery (to which he was careful to attach a wider meaning than 
that plainly intended). This was not a wise step. Hickes was 
ordered to state his case, and drew up in numbered paragraphs his 
lengthy ‘ Narrative of the Discourse betwixt Mr. Henry Muddiman 
and James Hickes, senior, concerning his Correspondence. 9 Like 
the petition this document could not possibly have been drawn up 
by Hickes unaided, and it is chiefly remarkable for giving the 
history of what had happened, from which the preceding story has 
been in part taken. Its probable date was the end of April, when 
Sir William Morice decided to take action. In it Hickes reiterated 
hi$ accusation of a dismissal, abandoned his charge of Muddiman’s 
continuing the correspondence to his own advantage, and tacitly 
admitted that he was entitled to do so. He added a new inculpa- 
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tion of sending out letters of other business ifi which neither the 
king nor himself was concerned, to the end that they might go free, 
pointed out the large number of letters he despatched, and, after 
accusing him of sending out nothing but the common newsbooks, 
alleged that there was * not one letter in answer to most of the letters 
he sent, receiving yearly stipends of from 40s. to 40Z. per person,’ 
and admitting that he had intimated his intention of preventing' 
his despatching his letters before the Gazette , said that it was his 

* scandalous circular ’ which occasioned his * humble petitioning.’ 
Throughout all this, Williamson appears to have kept himself in the 
background and to have ‘ disowned ’ Hickes. It is only from Hickes’s 
letters to him that he is revealed as the actual instigator. The 
accusation of sending out nothing but the newsbooks was well 
calculated to cause mischief, as the clerks in the Letter Office by an 
abuse of their privilege of free postage were accustomed to do this,, 
selling Jihem at a large profit. 

In the meantime Secretary Morice, finding that there were re¬ 
newed attempts to interfere with Muddiman’s letters, * took it ill 
and required an account of it,’ although Hickes wrote confidently 
enough on 25 March (1665 in mistake for 1666)— 

I long as a woman very big to know my lord’s resentment and yours 
as to the business of my petition, and I expect a vindication or a judg¬ 
ment, with punishment if guilty, of what he hath calumniated me with. 

A complaint by Hickes to Williamson on 9 April was that Sir 
William Morice was described as first principal secretary of state, 
which was not unnatural in the circumstances, and, owing to his 
seniority, was strictly true, and Hickes wished ‘ his lordship ’ 
(Arlington) ‘ might not be thus reflected on longer.’ 44 Secretary 

41 This letter is the only basis for Mrs. Everett Green’s misleading statement in 
her preface to the Calendar of State Papers , Domestic , for 1665-6, that Muddim&n 

* insinuated everywhere that Morice was the principal secretary—the one most 
trusted by the king.’ Mrs. Green’s other remarks to the effect that Muddiman 
contrived to secure a renewal of his privilege of free postage, obtained by his having 
been * news-collector * to L’Estrange, that Williamson wrote on 15 October to 
L’Estrange 1 declining an application for assistance in collecting news,’ and that ‘ the 
editorship was handed over to ’ him are all equally unsupported by the documents. 
Especially is this the case in regard to her statement as to a comparison with 
Francis’s newsletters. Indeed, this volume of the Calendar cannot be accepted as 
giving an adequate or in all cases a faithful description of the documents. The 
petition of Hickes (dated 2 December?) does not annex the secretly taken lists of 
correspondents; it annexes Hickes’s circular of 18-15 February, and refers to Muddi- 
man’s circular of 24 February, and is therefore three months later in date. The 

* Narrative of the Discourse betwixt Mr. Henry Muddiman and James Hickes, senr., 
concerning his Correspondence ’ (8.P., Dom., Charles II, 160, no. 145) is rendered into 
4 Statement by James Hickes of his Correspondence with Henry Muddiman,’ and the 
summary gives an incorrect impression, nor is the phrase * though he could no longer 
see private letters 1 in the original. 

Hickes’s letter of 25 March 1666 (vol. 116 no. 21) was dated by him 1665 in 
mistake, being the New Tear’s Day of the times. 
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Morice’s influence was evidently set at naught. But the powerful 
under-secretary had miscalculated the strength of the adversary he 
had to deal with, and the result was a severe defeat. Sir William 
Morice at last took action, and in a manner that was a public 
rebuke to Williamson and completely silenced Hickes. 

Muddiman was authorised to write a second official printed 
i paper 9 — Current Intelligence . This appeared in open opposition 
to the Gazette (to which it was similar in all respects), and on the 
same days (Mondays and Thursdays), under Sir William Morice’s 
licence, and the first number was dated Monday, 4 June 1666. The 
printer was John Macock. 45 In January the next year Morice 
opposed Williamson and secured his rejection when he attempted 
to enter parliament as member for Dartmouth, obtaining the 
election of his own candidate instead. No. 6 of Current Intelligence 
contains a curious announcement, from which it may be concluded 
that the Gazette also was never intended to contain advertise¬ 
ments. 

The publication of books, medicine, and other such things being remote 
from the business of a paper of intelligence [the term also applied to the 
written news], this is to notifie that we will not charge the intelligence 
with advertisements, unless they be matters of state, but that a paper of 
advertisements will be forthwith printed apart, and recommended to the 
public by another hand. 

A similar announcement appeared in the Gazette on 17 June. 
L’Estrange however acted on his patent and at once stopped both 
by issuing a pamphlet called Publick Advertisements on 25 June. 
This characteristically greedy enterprise failed and was his last 
essay in journalism. 46 That the management of Current Intelligence 
was enterprising is evident from Hickes's letter to Williamson on 
8 August 1666, in which he says— 

Mr. Macock and Mr. Muddiman gave the 4 bookwomen ’ [i.e. the women, 
employed to sell the papers] 20$. each, invited them all to Hornsey to 
his house to dinner, and provided them coaches to take them there and 
back. L’Estrange gave them all monthly a quire of books and quarterly 
5s. each, to encourage them in his service. Mr. Newcombe [the printer 
of the Gazette ] only gave them 10$. amongst them last quarter. [He] 
hoped Williamson would be as good a master to them as L'Estr&nge 
was ; they knew the single Gazette far exceeded in profits L’Estrange’s 
double sheets. 

The position of the Gazette now became very serious. It was 

« 4 Hist. Manuscripts Commission , 10 th Rep. t >app. iv. p. 449 ; Fleming, Cal. 
p. 40 (761); Stationers' Register. 

«« The Observatory though a periodical, had no connexion with news, and the 
advertisement sheets called City Mercuries (some written by Oliver Williams, and the 
first in 1667 by Thomas Bromh&ll) were merely licensed by him, and probably had to 
pay him for the privilege of appearing. 
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saddled with L’Estrange’s 1001. a year, and there was Perrot’s 
salary to be paid, which at the rate of the times must have 
been about 2002. a year. If it had held the field unopposed 
there would have been, on L’Estrange’s probably too favour¬ 
able estimate of 4002. a year, no very great margin. But it 
had an unskilled writer, with the ablest journalist of the day 
actively hostile to it and powerfully supported. Williamson 
also had to organise a news-letter correspondence for the two¬ 
fold purpose of competing with 'Muddiman and of supplying 
the Gazette with news. In spite of a considerable number of 
payments for news, 47 and the alienation of one or two corre¬ 
spondents by the distinctly fraudulent means adopted, he failed 
in both objects. The Gazette was rescued from extinction by 
an accident. In the Great Fire of London, which began on 

2 September 1666, the printers of both the Gazette and Current 
Intelligence were burnt out. Both papers stopped after Monday, 

3 September. When the Gazette reappeared on 10 September 
(being printed for a time in an evil-smelling churchyard) the other 
paper did not. There was not room for two conflicting official 
papers and there must have been a question as to whether 
L’Estrange’s annuity should be shared between them. Probably 
Williamson obtained terms over this. In any case the purpose of 
Current Intelligence had been served, and it was clear throughout 
that Muddiman did not desire a newspaper crippled and hampered 
by restrictions, but the untrammelled and far more profitable 
newsletters. 48 The Gazette remained alone, the last of the govern¬ 
ment 4 diumals 9 —surviving in our own times—henceforth to exist 
solely by reason of its official position and foreign news. 

Sir William Morice resigned his office at Michaelmas 1668, but 
there is every evidence that Muddiman’s privileged position as 
official newsletter writer was not curtailed by the loss of his right 
offeree postage. His newsletter correspondence was organised on a 
scale the like of which had never been seen before, and became so 
large that it attained the dimensions of an institution. 49 William¬ 
son’s efforts to compete with him were futile, and the Gazette itself 

49 Although the gift of 31. on G August 16GG (S.P., Dom., Chas. II, 167, no. 57), 
sent to his news agent, Silas Taylor, at Harwich for distribution among the wounded 
tailors cannot be included among these, yet it is discounted by Williamson’s desire to 
ingratiate himself with Monck and the fact that he had difficulty in obtaining corre¬ 
spondents in the neighbourhood. The 4 nobility and gentry ’ thought 4 all business of 
consequence was entrusted to Sec. Morice * (1 September, J. Knight of Ipswich to 
Williamson, ibid. 176, no. 3). 

* On 17 October 1666 the house of commons appointed a committee to inquire 
whether there was 4 any illegal patent or any abuse in the licensing or stopping the 
lawful printing of books* (Commons Journals). 

" Cf. Sir George Etherege’s comedy, 4 The Man of Mode; or, Sir Fopling Flutter,’ 
act iii. scene 2 (1676); Roger North’s Life of Sir John North ; Wood’s Life and 
Times , by Andrew Clark, ii. 452, iii. 38, 124, 156, 180, and 298 ; Hist . Manuscripts 

VOL. xxm. —NO. XC. T 
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was well-nigh crushed out of existence by his written news. From 
all parts of the country complaints of the Gazette now reached 
Williamson, and with unfavourable comparisons. When Muddiman’s 
newsletters appeared the Gazette ‘ was never asked for.’ People 
■ declined the Gazette 9 in favour of his newsletters, and ‘ persons of 
the greatest quality ’ were ‘ constrained to betake themselves to 
them.’ The newsletters were ‘much noticed, chiefly as communi¬ 
cating the diurnal debates and proceedings in parliament 9 He was 
begged to ‘ enlarge his news.’ 60 

On 27 December 1667 Hickes himself admitted that there was 
a general complaint of the Gazette wanting domestic intelligence, 
and that some in the office who sent fourteen or sixteen dozen 
weekly, then only sent half the number. Twenty dozen less than 
formerly were sent. 

The people so much slight them, they having nothing in them of the 
proceedings of parliament which Mr. Muddiman writes at large. Were 
there but as muoh printed as he writes it would keep up the Gazette far 
beyond what it now is. Mr. Muddiman gives far larger accounts to his 
correspondents than you do, which makes them much desired. 

There is the same tale the following year, for on 20 August 1668 
Hickes wrote— 

Mr. Newcombe prints not above one-half he before printed, which in 
time they hope you will find a way to help. 

Hickes’s own privilege of free postage, and therefore the bulk of his 
profits out of the Gazette , vanished. Sir John Bennet, the deputy 
postmaster (not, it may be suspected, without instigation) issued new 
rules in 1667, under which the clerks in the Letter Office were for¬ 
bidden to send either their own letters or copies of the Gazette 
free. Hickes clamorously protests in a series of complaining 
letters to Williamson that he ‘shall take his leave, live upon 
salt and water, and rest upon God,’ as he gets ‘not a candle 
nor a cup of beer, as formerly granted, and the taking away of 
these poor petty things.’ He had received nothing from Williamson 
but ‘ fair words.’ Previously to this time he has, as he says, sent 
out thirteen dozen copies of the Gazette on Thursdays and fifteen 
dozen on Tuesdays, ‘ for which some pay 2d. or 8 d. each.’ 

It is certain that Williamson’s own newsletter correspondence was 

Commission, 4th Report, Appendix, p. 260 ; 7th Report , Appendix, p. 468 ; 12 th 
Report, App. ix. p. 77, &c . In 1677 Muddiman was arrested for writing that the 
Spaniards intended war (Hist. Manuscripts Commission , 5th Report, p. 318). 
Wood also records (Life, iii. 180) that the judge of assize (the notorious Street) at 
Oxford charged against newsletters, particularly Muddiman’s, in 1686, in the days of 
James II. His letters were stopped coming to Oxford, * yet other trite and lying letters 
came.’ They were back again in 1689 (vol. iii. p. 298). 

M S.P., Dom., Charles II, 175, no. 163; 179, no. 21; 193, no. 84; 205, no. 83; 
207, no. 130; 214, no. 125. 
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an actual loss to him. The report to him of his chief clerk, H. Ball, 
while he was in Holland in 1674, states the gross income for the 
year ending that Michaelmas as amounting to 1742., of which 120i. 
was paid in salaries to four copying clerks, 91. 12 s. went for office 
expenses (not including rent), and the rest he retained for himself, 
whether in full satisfaction of his claims or not does not appear. He 
makes complaint that subscribers are uncertain in their payments, 
and that the payments to correspondents and other expenses are not 
shown. 51 To what expedients Williamson resorted may be seen from 
the numbers of Muddiman’s newsletters to be found calendared 
among the 8tate Papers from 1666 for many years onward. They 
are all addressed to different persons at various dates (all letters of 
news so addressed almost without exception being by him), and were 
intercepted in the post by Hickes and forwarded to Williamson for 
his use in making up the contents of the Gazette and his own news¬ 
letters. There are many veiled references by Hickes to what he 
was doing, and in the autumn of 1668, when Williamson was staying 
at the countess of Thomond’s at Billing, near Northampton, he 
supplies an open proof. He had written on 20 August, 

lam glad I suit with your opinion and sense concerning the particular 
letters now and then sent you, of which I shall say no more, 

and on 7 September commenced his letter by saying, 4 1 sent 
yesterday a letter for you with two enclosed of H. M., and desired 
Mr. Francis ’ (then Williamson’s newsletter clerk) 4 to send it to 
you without opening it.’ 68 

Henry Muddiman died at the beginning of the year 1698 and 
was buried in Kensington Parish Church. There is a complete 
collection of his newsletters from 29 April 1667 to 12 October 1689 
in the marquis of Bath’s library at Longleat. Their datesare on alter¬ 
nate days and they are contained in fourteen folio volumes, formerly 
the property of his wife. This collection of some thousands of 
consecutive newsletters by one person is quite unique, and, 

M Ball’s report in appendix to the Williamson Correspondence (Camden Society). 

“ S.P., Dom., Charles II, 245, nos. 7 and 190. These statements are omitted in the 
Calendars , and the two particular letters are attributed (like many others) to Francis. 
The latter's letters are easily recognised from their being only half the size and unad¬ 
dressed. Muddiman’s were always headed * Whitehall,' and, though newsletters were 
never signed unless they contained a personal message, can generally be identified 
also by the seal. He was aware of the leakage of his news, and several times changed 
his seal ‘to prevent Hickes's designs.' Down to 1666 this was usually a lion 
rampant. He then adopted a new device, on account of Hickes’s thefts, which may 
be described as four crosses radiating from a centre (rather than a crosslet), with 
a circle round each lower limb. From 1670 he used the Paulett arms and crest, 
differenced by a crescent. His office was first at the Seven Stars and afterwards at 
the Peacock, both near the New Exchange, in the Strand, and his private house was 
at Brampton. In 1667 * divers persons ’ presented a bill of complaints to the post¬ 
master with regard to the * opening' and ‘miscarriage' of letters (S.P., Dom., 
Charles H, 221, no. 44). 

t 2 
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considering his privileged position, should be of high value when 
alendared. 65 He identified himself with the large number of 
thoroughly loyal but disgusted royalists who became known as the 
* country party,’ of whom his protector, Sir William Morice, was a 
type. Dry and didactic, his style of writing was altogether lacking 
in the forcibly picturesque verbiage of that arch-controversialist 
L’Estrange; and yet, as the public reliance on him shows, he was 
infinitely more consistent and trustworthy than the despicable 
Nedham. As journalist pure and simple he was the greatest of 
the three, and dealt with facts rather than opinions; indeed, his 
avoidance of the latter is noticeable. His permanent memorial will 
always be the London Gazette , to which he gave its form and the 
actual appearance which it retains to the present day. 

J. B. Williams. 

** On 22 December 1694 the hoa9e of commons resolved 1 that no newsletter 
writers do, in their letters or other papers, that they disperse* presume to intermeddle 
with the debates or any other proceedings of this house ’ (Commons 1 Journals). 
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Notes and Documents 

The New Greek Historical Fragment 
Attributed to Theopompus or Cmtippus 

lx may be taken as granted that the papyrus recently published 
by Drs. Grenfell and Hunt 1 does not contain a portion of the 
universal history written by Ephorus, and that the question for 
discussion in connexion with its authorship is whether or not 
the work should he attributed to the pen of Theopompus. This 
question has been answered, according to the editors, in the 
affirmative by Professors Eduard Meyer and U. von Wilamowitz- 
Moellendorff, and others, as well as by the editors themselves ; but 
in the negative by other scholars, among them Friedrich Blass, 
Professor Bury, and Mr. E. M. Walker. In the present paper I 
desire to set forth the grounds on which the affirmative answer 
seems to me to be erroneous. 

The unanimous verdict of antiquity upon Theopompus has been 
brilliantly worded by Lucian 1 as follows:— 

Praise and censure should be sparing, cautious, avoiding hyper¬ 
criticism, and producing proofs, always brief, and never intrusive; his¬ 
torical characters are not prisoners on trial. Without these precautions 
you will share the ill name of Theopompus, who delights in flinging 
accusations broadcast, makes a business of the thing in fact, and of 
himself rather a public prosecutor than an historian. 

Nothing could be more unlike the procedure of our author (whom, 
following the example of the editors, I shall call P); despite the 
opportunities for pungent criticism presented by the behaviour of 
the extreme democrats at Athens, the democratic conspirators at 
Bhodes, the anti-Spartan party at Thebes, he pursues the even 
tenor of his way with an almost inhuman calm. For instance, he 
describes the murders which accompanied the suppression of the 
Bhodian oligarchy without adding a line of comment, and permits 
his own sympathies—for he has sympathies', and they are anything 
but democratic—to find no expression except in the incidental 
reference to the conspirators as ol ttjv cr<fiay7]v O-spyaodfievoi. 

' Oxyrhynchiu Papyri, v. 110-243. * n»t 8t« hrr, irvyyp. 59, tr. H. Fowler. 
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This is surely not Theopompus, who, according to Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus, 

&aAAaTT€i rrjs 9 IaroKpar€iov (Acfc< 05 ) Kara rifv TcucpoTYjra kcu tov rovov 
lir ivitav, orav imTfJtijrQ rots wd$€<rL, fiaXurra 8* orav ovcdtf(rj 7r6\c<rir rj 
orpaTiiyois irovqpa fiovXtvpaTa kcu irpafcis ddixous* iroXvs ydp hr tovto is. 3 

It is true that Boeckh, Riese, and others have defended Theo¬ 
pompus with great energy, and shown that he, as a rule, censures 
where censure is deserved; but the point is that he does censure, 
and censure with bitterness, whereas P does not. 

Nor is this the only leading characteristic of Theopompus which 
receives no illustration from our papyrus. Dionysius tells us 4 
that philosophic reflexions permeated his whole composition and 
produced beautiful disquisitions on justice, piety, and the other 
virtues; but not the faintest trace of such a tendency appears in 
P. Again, we are told 5 that the most characteristic feature of his 
work, in which he surpasses all other historians, is that in con¬ 
nexion with every event he not only sees and relates ra <f>avepd 
rots 7 roWois, but he also investigates ras d<f>avsh air Las of the 
events and ret ird0r) rijs of the doers, and reveals ra 

pvarrjpia rrjs re Boteovarjs dperrjs tcaX rrjs dypoovpJprjs /ca/cias : in 
fact the critic declares that his scrutiny of men’s souls is quite on 
a par with that of the judges in hell. But it is precisely in this 
respect that P falls short of greatness as an historian, for each of 
his attempts at analysis of motive is superficial and unconvincing. 
Nothing, for instance, could be feebler than his effort to explain 
the dislike of Sparta which came so quickly to a head in the other 
states after the downfall of Athens. Consider the poverty of such 
an explanation as— 

ipLcrovv yap rovs AaKcSat/xovtovs ort rocs ivuvrLois raw iroXiraw avrots 
cxpawro <f>Lkots. 

This lack of insight is particularly striking when he comes to deal 
with the change in the attitude of Thebes towards Sparta and 
Athens; he thinks that he has made all clear by informing us that 
the anti-Spartan party gained the upper hand, which in fact is no 
better than telling us that Thebes became anti-Spartan because 
she became anti-Spartan; and, not content with this, he adds 
another bit of profound political wisdom, to the effect that 
the philo-Athenian party at Thebes were not animated in their 
measures by a disinterested love of the Athenian democracy. 
Finally, our author’s lack of penetration is also illustrated by his 
attempt to explain the outbreak of the Boeotian war in 895 b.c., 
which I hope to discuss on another occasion. 

* Ad Pomp . p. 786. 4 Ibid . p. 784. 

* Ibid. p. 786. 
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A third striking point of difference between P and Theopompus 
emerges in regard to their digressions. Speaking of the latter 
writer, Dionysius says— 

Hoti 8c a ical Kara rov irpayp.an.Kov tottov apapTav€L, Kal paXixrra Kara ras 
mpc/t/foXas' ovt€ yap avayKalai r>V€s avrwv ovr iv Kaipw y€v6p€vaa 9 iroXv 8c 
to T(u8io>8c9 ip^KiivovcraC iv at? iqri Kal ra w€pl ^iXtjvov rov <f>avevros iv 
Maxe8ovi'p Kal ra w€pl rov Spaxovros rov ? mvavpa^rjcravros irpos Trjv rpirjpr] Kal 
aXXa Tovrois ovk 6Xiya opota. 6 

The extent of the digressions thus characterised is shown by 
the story, preserved in Photius, 7 that Philip Y reduced the fifty- 
eight books of the Philippica to sixteen by the simple expedient of 
omitting them. The digressions in P however are of a totally 
different character, being eminently brief and apposite. The first, 
which describes the exploits of Timolaus the Corinthian against 
Athens in the Decelean war, occupies only ten lines of the papyrus, 
and is given in the compass of a single sentence; while it is 
emphatically iv teaiptp as illustrating the change in men’s tempers 
towards Sparta by the case of this prominent statesman, who was 
once her active friend. Those other digressions, again, which deal 
with the constitution and prosperity of Boeotia at the beginning 
of the fourth century hardly even deserve the name. I should 
describe them rather as passages inserted at the behest of a true 
historic genius which saw how indispensable they were for a perfect 
comprehension of the trend of events and the interaction of parties. 
Hence I take a view precisely the opposite to that held by the 
editors, who declare these passages to be 4 seldom very relevant ’ 
and ‘ serious interruptions to the narrative.’ 8 

We come now to the question of style. It is acknowledged that 
P cannot be Theopompus, if the style of the latter’s HeUenica 
resembled that of his Philippwa ; and, as the editors admit, 4 the 
ancient critics draw no distinction between the characteristics of 
the Hell, and Phil .' 9 Hence it is necessary to maintain that the 
ancient critics overlooked the fact that the two great historical 
works of Theopompus were written in two totally different styles, 
and were marked by two totally different sets of characteristics. 
This amazing contention involves another—namely, that there was 
between the composition of the two works an appreciable lapse of 
time, during which the development from the one style to the other 
took place. And this raises the question of date, to which I 
proceed. 

A work narrating the events of the year 895 b.c. with such a 
wealth of detail and such an intimate acquaintance with party politics 
48 our papyrus displays can only, I suggest, have been composed by 
one who was a contemporary, and a contemporary possessing 

• Op. cU. p. 787. * Cod. 176, p. 121. 

• P. 121. • P. 139. 
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mature powers of observation. Furthermore, the inability of ouf 
author to go behind the strife of parties and grasp the true causes 
of events, to which allusion has already been made, can best be 
explained, in an historian of P’s calibre, by the consideration that 
the nearness of the events prohibited him from attaining to a right 
perspective. Now, Theopompus was not born before 880 (and this 
indeed by itself* I venture to think, is fatal to his identification 
with P), nor did he take up the composition of historical works at 
a remarkably early age; cf. Quintilian, x. i. 74 : 

Theopompus his proximus ut in historia praedictis minor, ita oratori 
magis similis, ut qui , antcquam cst ad hoc opus sollicitatus , din fuerit 
orator . 

We find him in 850 competing for the prize offered by Queen 
Artemisia for the finest speech delivered in honour of her dead 
husband; he himself informs us that he had visited and displayed 
his power as an orator in every city of importance, and that his 
published speeches amounted to 20,000 lines. Furthermore, both 
Dionysius 10 and Athenaeus 11 state that he spent a large amount 
of money in collecting material, and this in turn implies a con¬ 
siderable space of time. Unless we are prepared to ignore all these 
statements we cannot assign an earlier date for his period of 
historical activity than 846, when he was thirty-four—perhaps, 
indeed, only thirty—years of age. But, on the other hand, it is 
certain that he had published at least a portion of the HeUenica 
before 842, for about that date Speusippus wrote a letter to King 
Philip, in which these words occurred : 

W OVV ©€0W0/A7T05 7TOiixnfJTCLl T/Kl^US WV, K&CWTOV ’ AvTtirCtTpOV (another 

historian of the day) irapavayvwvai twv 'EWrjvLKuyv Trpd£ea)V aurcp, ical 
yvw<r€Ttu ©coirofwros Succtuos p.\v \mo wdvrwv i£a\€i<f>opL€VOs> a8iKcos Sc ttjs 
irapa aov xoprpfia^ rvy\dviav. 

This yields us another very important piece of information. It 
lets us know that Theopompus was not merely at the Macedonian 
court in 842, but also that he was in receipt of support from the 
king. There must have been some reason, and I am convinced 
that the explanation is to be found in the fact that Theopompus 
had already commenced the composition of the Philippica , and 
had published the preface in which, as it first appeared, he declared 
that Europe had never produced such a man as Philip son of 
Amyntas. The assumption of a marked interval, in which Theo¬ 
pompus changed from a cold, impartial, laborious investigator and 
dry narrator of facts to a furious and fiery censor moi'um with a 
special penchant for the fabulous, becomes impossible of acceptance, 
and we are compelled to assume in its place a saltus , if my theory 

•• Ad Pomp . p. 783. 11 Deipnos. iii. 85 b. 
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be correct. It receives strong support from no- less an authority 
than Polybius, who says— 

Having undertaken to write a Greek history from the point at which 
Thucydides left off, when he got near the period of the battle of Leuctra 
(871 b.c.) and the most splendid exploits of the Greeks, he threw aside 
Greece and its achievements in the middle of his story, and changing 
his purpose undertook to write the history of Philip. . • . The aim of 
his original history was honour, that of his history of Philip was 
expediency. 19 

I have now given the reasons why I think that it is impossible 
to attribute our fragment to Theopompus, but before proceeding 
further I wish to consider the minor arguments on the other side 
mentioned by the editors. They refer to various linguistic co¬ 
incidences between the papyrus and the fragments of Theopompus, 
such as the use of dpdyeaOat, (TTparsv/ia, perd for avp, the historic 
present, idpos y BiatceurOcu, to tcakovpepop , irapol-vveiv, and tcardpat 
for ikOeiv. Of these only the last is even worth mentioning, and 
is quite sufficiently explained by the theory that Theopompus 
pillaged P for his HeUenica , just as we know he did Xenophon. 
As to the others, irapoguvsiv, for example, occurs five times in 
Thucydides, eleven times in Isocrates, sixteen times in Demosthenes, 
four times in Aeschines, and twice in Dinarchus. The editors lay 
great stress on the fact that, according to Stephanus of Byzantium, 
the form K apiraaevs was used* by Theopompus (instead of Kap- 
TracsdiTrjs) * in his 10th book * to denote a citizen of Carpasus, in 
Cyprus—a form which occurs in P. But apart from the possibility 
that we have here merely another case of copying there is the 
important point that Stephanus gives the number of the book but 
not the work, as he does more than once when referring to the 
Philippica, and again, that Theopompus might have had occasion to 
mention the Carpasians in the 10th book of that work; besides, 
Stephanus neither says nor means that Theopompus alone used 
the form Kapiraaevs. The editors themselves mention the fact 
that Stephanus quotes Theopompus for another form (* AKpai<f)via) > 
which however was also used by Ephorus. 

Blass rejected the view that the author of the fragment was 
Theopompus, and suggested in his place Cratippus. There is 
much to be said in favour of this theory. Dionysius tells us 13 
that Cratippus, 6 cvpaKpdaas avrtp , wrote a continuation of 
Thucydides, which, according to Plutarch, 14 went down to the 
restoration of the Athenian sea power by Conon. In this passage 
Plutarch is proving the thesis, ap apikys tovs irpdrTovTas ov% i%us 
roof ypd<f>oirras, and does so by enumerating the men of action 
who figure in the pages first of Thucydides, then of Cratippus, 

,3 viii. IS. ** De Thuc. 16. 14 De Glor. Ath. p. 345 e. 
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then of Xenophon. It is evident that Gratippus was an historian 
for whom Plutarch felt a great respect; and I conceive that it 
would be a serious obstacle to his identification with P if the 
editors were correct in stating that Plutarch * ignores the diver¬ 
gences between P and Xenophon with regard to Agesilaus’s cam¬ 
paigns in 895, and shows practically no trace of connexion with P 
anywhere* (p. 188). But this is not so. In Ages. 10 Plutarch 
agrees almost verbally with Xenophon in a few points, but follows 
P against him in two of real importance. These are the descrip¬ 
tion of the tactics employed by Agesilaus, and the statement that 
Tissaphernes was present at the battle (whereas Xenophon lays 
stress on his absence). Compare also the words of P: oi Se 
(sc. the Persians) Kara to irehlov cltclkto hrrjKoXovOovv , with those 
of Plutarch, • hU<f>6ups (sc. Tissaphernes) iroWovs t&v araKrcos to 
irehiov Tropdovvnov. Again, Dionysius 15 tells us that Cratippus 
objected strongly to the speeches inserted by Thucydides in his 
history. It is significant that no speeches occur in the papyrus, 
although it describes a meeting of the Athenian ecclesia , embassies 
from Phocis to Sparta and Sparta to Thebes, and an important 
battle which indirectly resulted in the downfall and death of 
Tissaphernes—a battle, by the way, being an occasion on which 
Theopompus was especially prone to aid generals with his own 
powers of rhetorical composition. 16 

The date of Cratippus is fixed beyond question by the refer¬ 
ences in Dionysius and Plutarch, which show that he was junior 
to Thucydides and senior to Xenophon. I have indicated above 
the reason why I believe that P was a man of mature powers in 
895 b.c. ; nor is there any reason whatever for supposing that his 
work was published at any great distance from the battle of Cnidus 
in 894. I am unable even to guess why the editors say that ‘ the 
style of P hardly suggests so early a date as 875-850.* To me it 
suggests, in its bald simplicity and freedom from rhetorical colour¬ 
ing, the earliest possible date that the events with which it deals 
will permit us to assign. As to the expression <rvvaKp,d<ras 9 which 
may seem to contradict Plutarch, I need only quote the words of 
Theopompus as given by Photius — crwaKpAcrac he \4yei avros 
eavrov ’laoKpdrsi —though he was at least fifty-six years the 
younger of the two. If this view of the date be correct it removes 
two difficulties which might be felt in identifying P with Cratippus. 
One is the ignorance of Xenophon’s work displayed throughout the 
fragment. This of course vanishes if the history of Cratippus had 
been published before that of Xenophon. The other is the circum¬ 
stance that Cratippus is so little heard of afterwards. This diffi¬ 
culty disappears when we reflect that within two generations two 

14 Loc. ciL *• Plut Mot. p. 808 b. 
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new histories were published, covering the same period, and written 
with an attractiveness of style to which Cratippus, if he be P, 
could make no claim. The work is in no sense literature; to 
readers sufficiently familiar with the facts related it would not even 
be interesting, for its sole merit is its painstaking investigation of 
detail, and that by itself has never been popular in any age or 
country. P is an historian of whom it was certain that little would 
be heard, and the little we should expect to hear of him is precisely 
what we have heard of Cratippus. W. A. Goligher. 


The Domesday 4 Ora! 

There would seem to be still considerable doubt felt as to the 
number of pence in the Domesday ora when that term is used 
without qualification. My attention was called to the matter when 
Mr. Charles Johnson, of the Public Record Office, was writing the 
introduction to the Norfolk portion of Domesday for the Victoria 
County History and consulted me on the subject. His own leaning 
was towards the ora of 20 pence, but eventually he adopted the 
16 pence unit, giving in a footnote my reasons for its adoption. 1 

Just recently Professor Tait, in his valuable introduction to the 
Shropshire portion of Domesday for the same work, has written— 

It may be mentioned that the frequent appearance both in the 
‘valets’ of manors and the lenders’ of mills and fisheries of sums of 
1*. 4 d. 9 2s. 8 d., 5s. 4 d., 10s. 8 d. 9 &c., clearly shows the prevalence along¬ 
side the Old English reckoning by pounds of the Danish reckoning by 
the ounce (ora) of 16d. and the mark of 10s. 8 d. The ore 9 indeed, is 
three times mentioned by name, though without indication as to whether 
it was an ounce of 20 d. t such as was customary in Worcestershire and 
elsewhere, or pne of 16d. 2 

It may, therefore, be useful to put together some pieces of evidence 
which have led me to the belief that the Domesday ora (where the 
term is unqualified) was a customary ora of 16 d. f and was well 
understood to be such. The locus classicus for this usage is the 
entry on Ickleton, Cambridgeshire, where Domesday Book has valet 
xxxii den. f which the Inquisitio Comitatus Cantabrigiensis equates 
by Haec terra valet ii horas. z This equation may doubtless 4 be 
applied to the entry that the ‘ landgable * of Cambridge was vii. lib . 
et ii. orae et duo den. A 

When writing on Domesday in Feuded England I laid great 
stress on the equations in these texts as proof that where terms 
or phrases were used indifferently the scribes can have been in no 

' Victoria County Hist. Norfolk , ii. 35. There are several entries of two orae in 
this county. * Victoria County Hist. Shropshire , i. 

* 2nq. Com. Cant . p. 4L 4 DJS. i. 189. 
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doubt as to what their meaning was. My next example is taken 
from Staffordshire. With the two very early Burton Abbey 
surveys I have already dealt in the pages of this Review (xx. 275 flf. t 
1905). For our present purpose they afford a perfect equation :— 

Hanc terrain, idest Acovram et Hano tenet Ormus pro xx oris 
Ylum, tenet Ormus ad firmam pro et cum ea etiam Ylum, &c. 5 
xxyjs et viijd. 

In the charter of Abbot Nigel enfeoffing Orm at Okeover the 
render is given as xx ora*;* in that of his successor Roger 
to Orm’s son Ralf it is expressed as duas marcas argenti. 7 
My third instance should be more familiar, being cited in 
Ellis’s Introduction to Domesday (i. 166-7) and in Blount’s 
Tenures . 8 It is an extract from a plea of Mich. 87 Hen. Ill, in 
which the men of (East) Bergholt, Suffolk (on the Essex border), 
allege quod tempore Regis H. avi domini Regis nunc solebant habere 
talem consiietudinem quod quando maritare volebant Jilias suas, 
solebant dare pro jiliahus suis maritandis duas koras , quae valebant 
xxxij denar. 9 Thus it had become necessary at this late date 
(after the middle of the thirteenth century) to gloss the word ora . 
In the same county the Dunwich man who neglected the summons 
to attend the hundred court was fined de ii. oris, according to 
Domesday (ii. 812), which records values at Dunwich of 2s. 8rf. 
(82 d.), 16$., 6$. 8 d., and 4$. 

Apart from actual equations we have, as observed above by 
Professor Tait, strong inferential evidence as to the Domesday ora. 
Thus under Stanway, adjacent to Colchester, we read— 

Ingelricus abstulit i femin&m Brictevam tenentem xviij acr&s, et 
reddebat unoquoque anno huic manerio xxxii nommos. 10 

Compare with this a Norfolk entry— 

Ad Holt est additus i liber homo Ketel . . . de xxx acris . . . et 
valet ii oras; 11 

or this one— 

Reddit unoquoque anno preposito regia sub Rogero Bigot ii oras. 12 

I entirely agree with Professor Tait as to the evidence of mills, 
the Domesday payments from which, in my experience, often 
represent multiples of the 16 pence unit; but I do not know upon 
what ground he asserts that an ora of 20d. * was customary in 

* Staffordshire Collections , vol. v. pt. i. pp. 21, 27. 

* Ibid. p. 30. 7 Ibid. p. 40. So too in the original charter, preserved at Okeover. 

* Ed. Hazlitt, p. 24. 

9 In spite of quoting this record Ellis definitely asserted, in his text, of the ora 
that 1 in the Domesday Survey ... it is used for the ounce, or twelfth part of the 
nummulary pound.’ He cites however a glossary, which he assigns to Dugdale, in 
which the two values of the ora are clearly differentiated. 

•• D.B. ii. 5. 

II Ibid. ii. 112 b. This entry appears again on ii. 128. 19 Ibid. ii. 277. 
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Worcestershire and elsewhere.’ Domesday does not prove the fact, 
and indeed the entry ii molini qiri reddunt vii oras lz suggests 
the mill unit of 16tf. *We have two mills de xvi sol . at Kidder- 
minster, one de viii sol . at Martley, one de iiii sol . at Bishops 
Lench, and another at Fershore, and so on. Towards the end of 
the survey of Worcestershire orae become more frequent. On fo. 177 
we meet with a salina de ii oris , and on 177 b there are several 
examples. At the foot of the first column there are two successive 
entries, of which the first has molinus de Hi oris (i.e. 4 shillings), 
and the second molinus de iiii solidis et salina ad Wich de iiii solidis. 
Opposite these in the second column we meet with salina reddens 
iii oras (i.e. 4 shillings). On the same page we have (at Droitwich) 
una damns de xvi den .; also salina de v oris , vii salinae reddentes 
xiiii oras, v salinae reddentes c mittas salis et r oras , molinus de 
iiii solidis (i.e. 8 orae), and at the end of the survey (in Droitwich) 
v salinae reddentes xxi sol . et iiii den . (i.e. 16 orae). I think we may 
fairly conclude that this Worcestershire ora had a meaning which 
was well known and was the customary ora of 16d. 

To continue the quotation from Professor Tait, he thus enume¬ 
rates the three occurrences of the Domesday ora in Shropshire:— 

Millgat Ford and E&rdington rendered 8^ ores and 8 ores , and at 
High Ercall it was the custom before the Conquest, when the countess 
visited the manor, to bring her 18 ores of pennies. 

It is significant, I think, that these instances are all found within 
two columns of the record. But, as to the two first vills, it was 
not they but their mills which rendered respectively 8£ ores 14 and 
3 ores; and when we find, on the same page as Eardington, two 
successive entries in which the mills render 10s. 8 d. (i.e. 8 ores) 
and 8s. (i.e. 6 ores), with two others beneath them in which the 
render is 32 d. (i.e. 2 ores) and 4' shillings (i.e. 3 ores), we cannot 
hesitate, I think, to reckon the customary ore in Shropshire also 
as 16d. With regard to High Ercall, which had been held by 
Earl Eadwine, and where per consuetudinem, veniente comitissa in 
m[anerium\, afferebantur ei xviii orae denari ovum, it is particularly 
interesting to note that, in Herefordshire, the manor of Kingsland, 
which his brother Earl Morcar had held, had the same custom. 

Propositus huius manerii consuetudinem habebat T. R. E., ut, 
veniente domina sua in m[anerium], presentaret ei xviii oras denariorum 
ut esset ipsa laeto ammo. 15 

J. H. Round. 

“ D.B. ii. 174. 

14 II we read, as Professor Tail does, dimidia with the iii ores » But the £ ore is 
so peculiar that I should rather prefer to read dimidia with piscaria, which follows it. 

14 Ibid . i. 179 b. 
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A Legend concerning Edward VI. 

Kino Edwabd VI died at Greenwich on 6 July 1658, * towards 
night.’ He is said to have passed away in the arms of his faithful 
servant, Sir Henry Sidney, after repeating a prayer of his own 
composition. Northumberland, anxious to obtain possession of the 
person of the Lady Mary before her friends could proclaim her • 
queen, kept the fact of the king’s death secret from all save his 
personal attendants during the whole of the following day. 1 On 
8 July the lord mayor and certain representative aldermen and 
merchants were summoned before the council and privately in¬ 
formed of the event; the king’s letters patent arranging for the 
succession were produced, and the citizens were sworn to them; 
but. they were solemnly charged to reveal the matter to no one. 
So well was the secret guarded that the news had not reached 
York on 18 July. The air of mystery with which such proceedings 
naturally surrounded the fact may very probably account, in part 
at least, for the rumours which shortly arose as to the cause of the 
king’s death, many persons suspecting that he had been poisoned. 2 
Indeed in London this was the current report. 3 This suspicion 
frequently arose with regard to the death of sovereigns of that 
period, especially* if, like Edward, they perished from some not 
very clearly defined form of disease. In 1660 one William Baldwin 
published a poem 4 on the subject, explaining that Edward’s death 
was due to purely natural causes, and was to be regarded as a 
direct punishment for the sins of his subjects. In the preface to 
this work the author says, ‘ Great hath been the doubt among 
many, ever since the death of our late virtuous sovereign ... by 
what means he died, and what were the causes of his death.’ 5 

But five months after the king’s demise a much more remark¬ 
able rumour arose in London. This was to the effect that Edward 
had not died, as was supposed, in the previous July, but was still 
living. On 12 November 1558 Robert Taylor, draper, and Edmund* 
Cole and Thomas Wood, mercers, all of London, were summoned 
before the privy council to answer * for their lewd reports touching 
that the late king should be yet on live.’ 6 Five days later Wood 
and Cole again made their appearance, and were ordered to come 
before the lords in the Star Chamber in a week’s time; 7 while in 

1 On 1 July the council bad announced that the reports of the king’s danger were 
unfounded. 

* Chron . of the Grey Friars of London (Camden Soc.), p. 78. 

* Machyn’s Diary (Camden Soc.), p. 35. 

4 The Funeralles of King Edward VI (Eoxburghe Club, 1817). 

* Edward’s body, which had been embalmed, was buried on 8 August, with but 
little state or ceremony, in Henry VIPs Chapel in Westminster Abbey, but no monu¬ 
ment marked the grave. 

* Acts of the Prwy Council (new series), iv. 363. 

f Ibid. p. 367. 
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Janaary 1553/4 Taylor was bound over in five hundred marks to 
appear when called upon to do so. 8 Here it should be noticed that 
there was no suggestion of any pretender coming forward to per¬ 
sonate the late king, so that it is difficult to see to whose interest it 
could be to spread such a report. And though it may be argued that 
in protestant London the wish might well be father to the thought, it 
is singular to find three sober, cautious London tradesmen running 
the risk of asserting that the king was alive. The danger of even 
hinting at such a thing must, have been apparent to men who knew 
how, early in the previous July, Gilbert Potter, a poor tavern drawer, 
had lost his ears in the pillory in Cheap for saying that he ‘ thought 
the Lady Mary had a better title to the crown than Queen Jane. 19 
But the matter did not end there. On 12 January 1558/4, one 
Robert Robotham, * of the wardrobe of the robes,’ was committed 
to the Fleet, there to remain a close prisoner until further examina¬ 
tion of the matter, for saying that ‘ the king’s majesty deceased ’ 
was yet living. 10 The fact of his official position 11 of course added 
to the heinousness of the offence and the gravity of its possible 
consequences. On the following day Joan, wife of Thomas Wheler, 
of Poplar, fisherman, was consigned to close imprisonment in the 
Tower * for her devilish saying ’ that King Edward was still living; 
while her husband was sent to the Marshalsea ‘ for his scandalous 
report and concealing of the bruit of the late king’s being on live.’ 12 
He was released a week later, on bond to appear when called upon ; 
his wife’s fate is unknown. 13 

It is remarkable that none of these persons were condemned to 
the pillory, which was by far the most usual punishment for ‘ sedi¬ 
tious and traitorous talking,’ the prisoner being set therein, often 
having one or both ears nailed to the wood, with a placard on his 
forehead stating the nature of his offence, as a warning to others. 
Probably it was not thought desirable to draw public attention to 
the matter ; and the prisoners were placed jn different gaols where 
they would have no opportunity of communicating with one another. 
For more than a year there seems to have been no further mention 
of the rumour; then it reappeared in a more conventional form. 
A youth named Edward Fetherston, alias William Constable, 
declared himself to be Edward VI in person, and was promptly 
imprisoned in the Marshalsea. 14 A few days later Sir Henry 
Tirrell was asked to send up to the council two Essex men whom 
he had arrested for ‘reporting King Edward still living,’ but 

• Acts of the Privy Council (new series), iv. 390. 

• Ckron. of Queen Jam (Camden Soc.), App. 5. 

*• Acts of the Privy Council (new series), iv. 263. 

11 Probably he was the Robert Robotham who in 1552 was keeper of the park of 
Beny Pomeroy (ibid. pp. 94,197). 

“ iWd. p. 884. « Ibid. p. 390. 

M Ibid. v. 122. 
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who are not said to have upheld the claims of Constable. 1 * The 
latter had however taken means to make his cause known. In 
January 1555/6 Laurence Trimming, of Greenwich, was sent to 
the Tower for having in hia possession ‘ a seditious bill containing 
King Edward to be alive,’ which he said he had picked up in 
Thames Street, but which he ultimately confessed had been given 
to him, alotig with a second copy, by Constable ‘ to cast abroad.’ 10 
In the same month William Cox, an officer of the pantry, who had 
been sent to the Porter’s Lodge for merely receiving one of these 
‘ bills,’ was released, but was deprived of his post, and bound over 
to make a weekly appearance. 17 

The failure of Constable’s attempt and the punishment of 
those concerned in it seem to have put a stop to the report; 
while the accession of Queen Elizabeth might naturally be sup¬ 
posed to do away with the chief motive for endeavouring to 
place a false Edward on the throne. But, oddly enough, nearly 
thirty years later the rumour again came to life, and a plot was 
devised by which a fresh pretender, one Mantell by name, was to 
lay claim to the title and dignities of Edward VI. The story is a 
curious one. 18 A certain Mistress Vessie, wife of Baphael Veasie, 
of London, about the year 1578 fell in with a Lancashire woman 
named Jane Btandlie, or Stanley, who foretold for her ‘a great 
fortune.’ This was nothing less than that she should be the 
chief instrument in reinstating * the king of this realm ’ (Mistress 
Standtey mentioned no names) in bis place; that she should 
find great favour in his sight; but that it should bring her 
into trouble with the queen and council—as indeed was likely. 
Mistress Standlie would not say exactly when her prophecy would 
be fulfilled; but she told Mistress Vessie ' how many children and 
servants she should bury from her house ’ before the time came; 
and in proof of her good faith informed her how many she had 
already buried. Whether or not Mistress Vessie employed this 
unpleasant means of calculating, certain it is that when, six years 
later, she chanced to meet Mantell, who was a stranger to her, in 
company in London, she at once felt convinced that this was the 
person of whom Jane Standlie had spoken to her. She accordingly 
made acquaintance with him, and told him of the prophecy. He 
said it was true, ‘ and made much of her, calling her ever after 
“ sister.” ’ He omitted however to confide to her the fact that he 
had already been brought before justices on two occasions for 
personating Edward VI, and had made use of various aliases, 
being known sometimes as Blowyse and sometimes as Johnson. 19 

'• Acts of the Privy Council (new series), v. 126, 

19 Ibid. p. 122. 17 Ibid. p. 228. 

IN State Papers, Dom., Eliz., vol. clxxxvi., no9. 91, 92. 

19 Brit. Mus., Lansdowne MS. 99, f. 92. 
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Shortly after this, Mantell having incautiously spoken of his 
designs before a Mr. Collins, of Maldon in Esses, the latter in¬ 
formed against him, and he was sent to the Tower to await judg¬ 
ment There Mistress Vessie and a Mistress Kilden used to visit 
him ; and after his trial and condemnation—he was sentenced to a 
year’s imprisonment in Colchester gaol—they enlisted the sympathy 
of various persons in his behalf, especially that of a Mistress Swallow, 
of Malden, who ‘knelt before the queen’ for him. Meanwhile 
one Hale, a kinsman of Mistress Yessie’s, came across Jane 
Standlie, who would only communicate with him through a priest, 
but sent Mistress Vessie a note by him, bidding her proceed in her 
attempt for Mantell, and promising that she ‘ and her friend ’ 
would give all the help they could. This note Mistress VesBie 
took to Mantell in Colchester gaol, and while she was with him he 
made his escape. The authorities Beem to have regarded Mantell 
as the victim of 4 frenzies,’ and but little notice was taken of the 
affair. Mr. Collins subsequently demanded, as a reward for his 
discovery of Mantell ‘ the traitor,’ either a licence as a free victualler, 
permission to transport 400 tuns of beer, or 401. in money.’ 0 

In 1588 the long-lived rumour again arose, this time from quite 
a different quarter.” In March of that year one Francis Novell, who 
had been serving in the Low Countries, and had probably never heard 
of Mantell, returned to England, and while indulging in boastful 
talk with some roadside acquaintances at an alehouse in Bedford, 
stated that King Edward had survived, and was then living either in 
Spain or France. When brought before the justices of the peace 
and questioned, Master Francis meekly withdrew most of his asser¬ 
tions, but held to it that ‘ he had. heard he (King Edward) was alive 
by a thousand of his fellow-soldiers in the Low Countries, some of 
. whom said he was in France and some in Spain.’ 

Once more, near the close of Elizabeth’s reign, the story was told, 
in a crrcmnstantial bet obviously apocryphal form.’ 2 Thomas 
Vaughan, a 1 vagrant ’ Welshman, was in 1599 brought before 
Edmund Lillie, deputy of the vice-chancellor of Oxford, charged 
with having made the following remarkable statements: that he had 
heard that Edward VI was not dead, but that a child had been put 
to death for him, and that he was conveyed to Denmark, where he 
married the queen of that country, ‘ and now he is king there ; ’ 
that ‘ during the last clear years ’ this king had saved the lives of 
the commons in England, Wales, and Ireland with his corn and 
provisions, and was at that moment himself in Ireland. By way 
of justifying these singular assertions, Vaughan added that he had 
dwelt long ago with Sir Nicholas Arnold and Sir William Winter in 
Gloucestershire, from whom he had learned that King Edward was 

* State Papers, Stan., tta. clxtxrii. no; 62. %l Ibid. vol. coix. no. 84. 

** But. MSS. Comm, Report on the MSS, of the- Mary, of SdUebury , ix. 167,178. 

vol. xxm.— mo. xc. u 
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alive in Denmark; while his present master, Mr. Foster, of Crowe 
West, in Surrey, had told him that * her majesty did say she would 
gladly hear whether her brother King Edward were dead or alive.’ 
Notwithstanding the wild improbability of this story, Lillie thought 
the matter of sufficient consequence to be reported to the chancellor 
of the university, Lord Buckhurst, high treasurer of England. He 
added, however, ‘the man is a very simple person, a common 
wanderer against the law, and little better than a natural, ’ and 
asked what should be done with him. Lord Buckhurst scribbled on 
the back of the letter a memorandum—■* Oxford matters. To speak 
with Mr. Vicechan, of Oxon. or write to him,’ and there the aifair 
ends. History seems to be silent as to the fate of Thomas Vaughan, 
and his romantic story of ‘ the late king ’ appears to have died with 
him. Margabbt E. Cobnford. 


Thomas Cob ham and the Capture of the ‘ St. Katherine' 

A story is told by Froude of the way in which Thomas Cobham 
dealt with the crew of one of the Spanish ships which he captured 
in or about 1563. ‘ Young Cobham,’ he says, *. . . boarding 

when all resistance had ceased, sewed up the captain himself and 
the survivors of the crew in their own sails and flung them over¬ 
board : ’ 1 and he gives this as evidence of ‘ the deadly hate which 
was growing between the rivals for the sovereignty of the ocean.’ 
His authority is a letter written by a Spaniard, Louis Bomano, to 
Cardinal Granvelle, in which it is further stated that the bodies of 
eighteen of the victims in one of the sails were washed up on the 
shore of Spain—* cruelty without example, of which but to hear 
was enough to break the. heart.’ 2 Fronde's liking for a dramatic 
story seems to have led him astray, and to have induced him to 
attribute to Cobham an act of gratuitous cruelty of which he was 
not guilty. The capture of the ‘ St. Katherine ’ and the subsequent 
trial of Cobham for piracy are well-established facts, but the story 
of the sail and its ghastly contents, not very probable on the 
face of it, is seemingly a Spanish invention. The truth is likely 
to be found in a" record 3 of the proceedings which were taken in 
England against Cobham for the piracy at the instance of Guzman 
de Silva, the Spanish ambassador, with Queen Elizabeth’s full 
knowledge. Thomas Cobham was highly connected and a brother 
of Lord Cobham, warden of the Ports; it is clear that Philip, 
perhaps for this reason, intended to make an example of him, and 
it is improbable that the sail story, if true, would not have come 

1 History of England , cabinet ed., vol. viii. p. 80. 

* Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 26066A, 20 February 1664. 

* Adm. Court , Oyer and Term. 44, 7,12,18 July 1566. 
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oat at the trial. Bat in the depositions of the witnesses, which 
are extant, there is not a word about it; it w£8 not even suggested 
to them in cross-examination. Froude cannot be charged with 
having neglected this record, for it has only recently become 
accessible; but it is strong evidence that no Spaniard, except 
perhaps a dead one, was sewn up in a sail. 

Cobham himself was examined, and was asked what became of 
the people on board the ‘ St. Katherine: ’ he answers that some 
went ashore of their own will at Belle Isle. Another witness was 
one of the Spanish crew (for some of them were certainly brought 
to Ireland); he says nothing and is asked nothing about the sail. 
Other witnesses were Jean Baptista de Sambitores and Antonio de 
Gnarras, both prominent Spaniards, resident in England. De Sam¬ 
bitores says that he had talked with one of the Spanish crew, and 
was told by him that Cobham had kept them all below hatches for 
seven days, where they were so badly treated that some died. De 
Gnarras, apparently, had heard nothing about the sail, for he says 
nothing about it. That the captain, Martin Santz de Chaves (or 
Chavres), was not sewn up is clear from the deposition of William 
Thackwell, an official of the admiralty court, who was sent over to 
Ireland to see him; Thackwell swears that the captain *lay sick at 
Baltimore, where his ship then was.’ Bomano was evidently wrong 
as to the captain and all the survivors being in the sail, and upon 
the balance of evidence it is probable that he was wrong as to any 
living Spaniards being sewn up at all. If Froude had seen the 
English record he probably would not have written that ‘ this fierce 
deed of young Cobham was no dream of Spanish slander.’ The 
rest of the story as told by hipa is true, except for one or two 
inaccuracies in trifling matters. Martin Frobisher had a hand in 
the capture of the * St. Katherine,’ and his share in the affair has 
already been dealt with in these pages. 4 The capture of a Spanish 
6hipin time of peace with Spain under colour of a commission 
against French ships, the stiff fight, the trial of Cobham, his 
refusal to plead, and sentence of peine forte et dure, and his survival 
notwithstanding are historical. The State Papers, Spanish, and 
State Papers, Foreign, contain many further particulars of the case. 
It is there stated* that Cobham was acquitted, for which perverse 
verdict the jurymen were fined by Elizabeth. There is also a 
queer statement" by De Silva to Philip that the reason why 
Cobham was not condemned to death was that he was an ecclesias¬ 
tic, and by the law of England an' ecclesiastic could not be 
condemned. All this is from Spanish sources, and clearly there is 
some confusion, but it looks as if Cobham eventually pleaded and 
escaped by claiming benefit of clergy. R. 6. Mabsden. 

• Ante, vol. xxi. p. 538. » Cal. of S.P., Spain (1565), p. 449. ‘ Ibid. p. 473. 

u 2 
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Documents illustrating the History of the Wars of 
Religion in the Pirigord ( 1588 - 1592 ). 

In supplement to the article on ‘ The Wars of Religion in the 
Perigord’ which appeared in this Review in 1906, 1 I now print 
a series of documents relating chiefly to the little town of Domme 
on the Dordogne,* and the surrounding country. The possession 
of Domme had long been desired by the Huguenots, for it was a 
hostile stronghold in a country not unfavourable to the reformed 
religion; but the natural strength of its position and the skill 
of its defender, La Yergniole, had enabled it to defy for a long 
time the attacks of its enemies. The first attempt was made 
in October 1572 and was followed by several others: it was not 
until 25 October 1588 that the place was successfully stormed 
by Geoffroy de Vivans (cf. no. L). 

The documents relating to the negociations between La Roque 
and Vivans (nos. H., III.), though full of much tiresome repetition, 
throw an interesting light on the condition of the country. How 
great was the insecurity and uncertainty of the times is proved 
by the fact that Vivans with his powerful force Bhould have 
entered into a convention with a place of so little importance as 
La Roque; but a hostile population so near, on the right bank of 
the Dordogne, might have been dangerous to him. The conditions 
are very liberal, but the villagers were liable to work on the fortifi¬ 
cations ; this indeed was the invariable practice during these wars. 
The regulations with regard to soldiers of the ‘ contr&re party ’ are 
curious. The ‘ contr&re party ’ are certainly catholic royalists and 
not Leaguers; the expression seems a strong one, but the anti¬ 
thesis is between ‘ ceux de la religion ’ and the ‘ contr&re party,’ and 
not between ‘ royaux ’ and * ligueurs.’ At the time of the signing of 
this convention the avowed hostility between thoeo of the religion 
and the non-leaguer catholics had much diminished; the royalist 
marshal Ornano and the Huguenot Lesdiguieres were working 
together against the anarchical league in Dauphin6; while the 
Politique Matignon, at Bordeaux, had just suppressed an attempted 
rising of Leaguers. Moreover, Vivans would never have made 
such terms with Leaguers, who were the arch-enemies of his 
master, and who would have been extremely dangerous to himself, 
owing to the proximity of their fellow Leaguers at Ptoigueux. It 
is perhaps worth recalling that in the spring of 1589 the nearest 
Leaguer towns to Domme and Bergerac were Perigueux, Agen, 
Cahors, and Blaye. The men at La Brouhe seem to have acted 

1 Vol. xxi. pp. 660-673. 

> Eight kilometres tsom V4 «m on the line from Bsrgersc to SarlsL 
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with violence and disorder and formed a contrast to the usual dis¬ 
cipline of Vivans’s men. It is noticeable that Vivans alone of the 
military authorities signed the convention, whereas all the inhabi¬ 
tants of La Boque, who could write, subscribed their names. They 
cannot have been very numerous. 

The murder of Henry III at St. Cloud infused fresh vigour 
into the anti-national party; but the activity of Henry of Navarre 
soon brought success to his side. In a letter to Vivans, dated 
Le Mans, 7 December 1589, Henry speaks of his happy news and 
says that he hopes to see the ruin of his enemies.* He also asks 
Vivans to come to him in the spring. Henry’s good news must 
refer to his victory at Arques, but his letter is dated some time 
after that event took plaee. 

Although they are difficult to read, the proces-verbaux of 
the defence of the towns tenant le parti, are important for the 
particulars they contain, and two of them relating to the defence 
of Domme are published at length (nos. IV., V.) They give the 
first indication of the extensive system of borrowing from the 
Vivans family, in the interest of Henry IV, a system which ended 
in the virtual ruin of Vivans. As will be seen, the capture and 
defence of Domme finally cost the enormous sum of 18,000 
crowns. Henry, with the advice of Matignon, reduced this to 
6,000 crowns, and in the end 4,000 were all that were allowed to 
Vivans for his expenses. It is permissible to hope that Henry’s 
entourage rather than himself was responsible for this meanness. 
Monsdgur, though governor, advanced no money at that time; he 
had the ingenuity to suggest that, as the money was required for 
military purposes, it should be the commandant’s family which 
should advance the necessary sum. The amount of two crowns 
for fifteen dayB for each soldier was large, but the council of 
defence not being directly interested in economy, as the money 
was not their own, could afford to be liberal. Throughout the 
wars of the League the sums advanced by Henry’s original and 
devoted followers were very large. From 1 to 6 September 1590 
nine 4 acts of sale were passed for the obtaining of provisions 
for the town. All were guaranteed by Butier, who had power of 
attorney for Madame de Vivans.* 

Seventeen rolls of companies furnish the names of the officers, 
non-commissioned officers and soldiers; in some cases the native 
place of the men is stated. 6 These rolls are all signed by the 
captains of companies and countersigned by a syndic of Domme, 

* Archives of the Vivaria family, file 28, no. 86. 

4 All nine are found in the Vivans arohives, file 23, no. 17. 

* A specimen is given below, no. VI., which illustrates the illiterate condition of 
even the well-to-do classes. 

* Vivan’s arohives, file 23. 
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some, bear the signature of De Boffignac. 7 The pay of officers and 
soldiers works ont at the following figures: a captain was paid 101. 
for five days; lieutenants and ensigns rather more than 91.; 
sergeants, 81.; soldiers, 45 sols. 

Among the large quantity of papers which may be called 
statements of expenses incurred as well for the maintenance as for 
the capture of Domme, there is much of value in enabling the 
reader to form an idea of the cost of warlike operations in the 
sixteenth century and of the manner in which these operations 
were carried out (nos. VIII., IX.). The chiefs [of the Leaguers who 
were disturbing the P6rigord at this time are mentioned by 
name. The pickaxes, shovels, and' other tools necessary for trench¬ 
digging and fortification were obtained from two merchants, Jehan 
Planteau of Bergerac and Pierre Gontenson of Monflanquin. The 
length of the siege constantly made fresh borrowing necessary, and 
the number of wounded was so great that two doctors, Gassina and 
Pinchoy, were employed for five weeks, and for that time were 
paid 160 crowns each; while Jehan de Pratz, Estienne Mages, 
Jehan Virol, and Anthoine Lacombe, chirurgiens expirimentes, were 
each paid 100 crowns a month; 286 crowns were paid to Jean 
Bichard and David Poumiers, apothecaries, for drugs. It would 
be interesting to know what quantity of arquebus fuse was repre¬ 
sented by 84 crowns. Lead cost 8 crowns 20 sols the quintal, and 
during the siege six quintals and forty-six pounds of candles had 
been used, at a rate of 10 crowns the quintal. I next print two 
letters of the chancellor Cheveray (nos. XI., XII.) and one of 
Francis de Bourbon (no. XIII.) 

In July 1591 Matignon’s army arrived at Domme, and on 
the 81st the castle was taken by him with the help of Vivans, 
Aubeterre, and La Force. Vivans thereupon sent a request by 
Monsieur de Belznnce 8 to the king praying to be allowed to resign 
the governorship of Domme, and to come to Henry. Vivans first 
reports to the king the surrender of the castle. 

II a est£ en continuelle poursuitte envers Monsieur le mareschal de 
Matignon, pour le faire acheminer de dessa pour la reprinse du chasteau 
de Domme, de quoy apr&s infinies traverses, longueurs et despences, il 
seroit venu k bout et mis fin k ce n6goce, estant k pr&qnt ledict chasteau 
en son pouvoir, soubz l’hob&ssance de sadicte Majesty. 

He desires to retire from his post, first, because he considers 
that his presence is no longer useful and because he prefers an 
active life of adventure. 

’ A roll of the guard appointed for the Porte des Tours is printed in no. VII. 

* Antoine de Belzunoe, viscount of Maeale, governor of Puymirol, was killed at 
the siege of Bouen, 1692. 
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Se voyant k present ddscharg^ d'un si pesant fardeau, se pr6voyant 
pour l’advenir de dessa inutile, du moings sans occupation digne de lay, 
et comme se est de toujours son humeur d’estre ennemy d’oisivett4, et 
d’accourir aux plus grandes et sinhalldes occasions. . . . 

Secondly, he delib&re d’estre auprks de sa Majeste tout auttant de 
temps qu'il luyplaira Vavoir agreable . Thirdly, Monsieur d’Aubeterre 
is eminently fitted to succeed him. 

Qu'il ne cognoist k present sieur dans la province k qui ceste charge 
doibve estre remise plustost qu’k Monsieur d’Aubeterre pour des raisons 
toutes patentee et vulgaires ores qu'il en ayt, et dans l’arm^e et d4sir de 
toas serviteurs du roy qui l’accepteroient tr6s volontiers et qui la 
d^sirent. 

Fourthly, he loves an active life; de demeurer dans Domme 
pendant que les aultres seroient employ6s & des plus beaux exploictz , 
se me seroit une crueUe prison. Fifthly, the importance of the place 
is so great that he would not be able properly to maintain it 
according to Matignon's regulations. 

D'ailheurs aussi l’importance de la place est telle, la garde si grande 
et les moyens de l’entretdnement si petits, veu les reglements que 
Monsieur le mareschal a faict, qu'il luy seroit tr&s njal aisd k luy, voir du 
tout impossible de le pouvoir conserves 

Sixthly, he urges that as Matignon, to please his friends, has 
reduced the ‘haUlage’ of Domme which was appointed for the 
maintenance of the garrison, the country is absolutely unable to 
provide for the keep of a suitable number of men. 

D'aultant qu'ayant sa Majesty ordonnd l'entret^nement de ladicte 
gamison sur le bailhage de Doume, sur le Sarladais et le dhrplus sur le 
Quercy, an lieu d'y obdyr, ledict sieur mareschal, pour complaire et 
gratifier a Messieurs de la Force, de Thdmines, de Beynac et de 
Bruzolles, 9 a ecclipsd plus des deux tiers dudict bailhage, la plus grand 
part duquel a bailhG audict sieur de La Force: tellement que de deux 
cens soldats qu'il y a entretenus et qui sont ndcessaires. pour la conserva¬ 
tion de la place, il ne reste pas de pays fibre pour foumir k l’entret&ne- 
ment de vingt hommes. 

Que s'il n'y est aultrement pourveu, sans doubte la place est en voye 
de perdiction. 

Seventhly, he recapitulates the foregoing reasons and adds that, 
having already employed more than 10,000 crowns of his money, 
besides that of his friends, on the king’s service at Domme, he 
fears to tout succomber soubz le faix unless some repayment can be 
made. Although undated, 10 this request must have been made 
early in August, for on 26 August Yivans made an agreement with 
Aubeterre, according to the consent of the king. 

9 Francois de Coustin, lord of Bourzolles, councillor of the king. 

19 Vivans archives, file 23, no. 23. 
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There are seven letters 11 of Aubeterre in the Yivans archives 
addressed to Yivans, three of which are printed below (nos. XV.- 
XVII.); one or two seem to be previous to the signing of the 
agreement of 26 August, and the last gives some important 
details of the military operations round Domme. Their value 
is lessened by the absence of sure dates and, in some cases, 
by the doubtfulness of the place at which they were written. 
Aubeterre, who seems to have been on good terms with Yivans, 
only acted as a kind of go-between for Yivans and Thimines, for 
a few days after Yivans had finally given up the government of 
Domme it was to Themines that Matignon sent the letter which 
is printed below (no. XVIII.) Some of the garrison of Domme 
were evidently badly disciplined, for Thimines complains (no. XIX.) 
to Jacques de Courcillon, a Huguenot captain, that some of his 
soldiers had been plundering and damaging private property. 

We may now notice the papers relating to Vivans’s expenses. 
The first is the request of Yivans to the king, written in December 
1590 (no. XX.), in which he explains the great expenses incurred 
in keeping the town and country in the obedience of his majesty, 
and the unsatisfactory condition to which he is reduced. Next 
(no. XXI.) comes an ordonnance, of the king on the same subject 
given by him a month later. When Vivans saw that there was no 
chance of obtaining anything approaching to a fair repayment of 
his expenses, he addressed a protest to the king (no. XXII.), a 
protest as respectful as forcible. 

On 19 August of the same year Vivans was wounded, while serv¬ 
ing under Matignon before Villandraut, and died three days later. 
His son Jean continued the attempt to recover the expenses to 
which his father had been put, but, in spite of Henry’s orders, 
nothing had been paid him at the close of the century. Notwith¬ 
standing the Lettre de Jutnon l! printed below (no. XXIH.) there is 
no evidence to prove that even a crown of the niggardly 1,000 
allowed by the tHsoriers and Matignon was ever paid to the family. 
Many, no doubt, of Henry’s followers enriched themselves and 
their families at the national expense, but such was not the case of 
the Vivans family. In fact it was the rebels who, by often being 
literally bought out when they were powerful, and when their 
resistance was prolonged, came into many posts of honour. It 
must have been very provoking to those who had been Henry’s 
supporters during his difficulties and dangers to find themselves 
left with their honours, but sometimes penniless, at the hour of 
triumph, and to see obstinate Leaguers like Mayenne, and adven- 


11 Vivans archives, hie 22, no. 2. 

11 1 Lettre de Jussion’ was the name given to sealed letters, addressed by‘the king 
to a parlement, commanding it to do something which it persisted in resisting. 
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turers like Epemon, 18 covered with rewards and honours only 
when they perceived that there was more to gain by loyalty than 
by rebellion. 

Jean de Yivans succeeded to the honours of his father and was 
governor of Caumont, Tournon, Domme, and St. C6re, as well as 
councillor of the king. A fervent Huguenot, he was often deputy 
at the assemblies of the churches, and it was he who, after the 
murder of Henry IV, was appointed by the church assembly at 
Bergerac, to go to the young King Louis XIII, pour le condouloir 
dun sy desastreux paricide et reitirer d Sa Majeste leur tres fiddle 
service. Maurice Wilkinson. 


I. Ordinance for the Pay of the Garrison of Domme . 

[La Rochelle, 24 November 1588.1 

Le Boy de Navarre, premier prince du sang et premier pair de France. 
A nostre cher et bien amd maistre Adrian Auzerce, recepveur des deniers 
extraordinaires de la guerre, imposes sur les marohandises passant le 
long de la rivi&re de Garonne, par nous commis et estably en la ville de 
Caumont, sallut. 

Nous vous mandons et ordonnons que les deniers de votre charge et 
commission, vous payds, bailhds et delivrds oomptant aux eappitaines, 
lieutenants, ensseignes et soldats de quatre compagnies de gens de pied, 
& raison de soixante hommes par chascunes d’icelles, que nous avons 
ordonnds tenir gamison en la ville de Dommes, la somme k laquelle se 
montera leur solde et payement d’ung moys entier, k compter du premier 
jour qu’ilz entrarent en ladicte garnison, attandant que nous ayons 
pourveu k l’entretdnement d’icelles, sur les deniers royaulx et eccldsi- 
astiques du pays circonvoisin, et ce, k la mesme raison que les aultres 
eappitaines, lieutenants, enseignes et soldats, estant en gamison en noz 
aultres places circonvoisines et l’estat qui en a estd cy devant faict: et 
rapportant par vous le present mandement avecq le rolle desdietz gens 
de guerre et leur quittance sur oe suffizante, le somme qui leur aura estd 
par vous payde et delivrde sera passde et alloude en la despence de vos 
comptes par les auditeurs d’iceulx, lesquels nous prions ainsin le faire 
sans difficulty, nonobstant quelle ne soyct aultrement expdeifide ne 
declairde. 

Henri, veu par Du Plessis. 

Vidimd et collationnd le present vidimus k son propre original par nos 
notaires soubz signds, ce rdquerant Monsieur de Vivans, sans y avoir rien 
obmis ne adjouster, qui a retire le tout. 

A Caumont, le xii* mars. 1590. 

De Saviqnac, TamissA 14 

11 Epemon hated the League and was hated by it, but he raised a rebellion on his 
own account, and, as usual, it proved to be profitable. 

14 Archives of the Vivans family, file 23, no. 6. 
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II. Petition from the People of La Roque-Gageac. 1 * 

[Vivans’s comments on each request, here printed in smaller type, are 
written in the margin in his own handwriting.] 

Reqneste faicte par les habitans de la paroisse de la Bocqae de Guajac 
k Monsieur de Vivant, commandant en la ville et place de Domme, pour 
demeurer et yivre en paix, amyti6 et bonne grace, avec ledit sieur de 
Vivant et aultres estant soubz ses commandements, et esquels il aura 
pouvoir et authority: 

1. Premiarement de nous guarder et oonserver et avoir lesdits habitans 
vos bonnes gr&ces et amyti6, les faire vivre en paix sans estre troubles 
aulcunement en leurs personnes et biens, tant le petit que le grand, 
qu’ils ne seront subger k estre prins prisonniers, eulx ny leurs bestialz, 
o la charge de vous ob6yr et recoguoistre comme nostre supdrieur et 
promestre vous payer la contribussion, tele qu'il vous pl6ra, imposes sur 
ladite paroisse, toultesfoys se seroint le plus petit que tere se pourra: 
aussy permettre que le passage seroit Ubre dans le bourg; aussy que 
ceulx dudit bourg ne luy fairont poinct la guerre. 

Le seigneur de Yivant offre d’entretenir le contenu au present article en 
l’observant de la part des r^querans, suyvant ce qu’il a requis d’eulx. 

2. U vous plaira, Monsieur, de vos gr&oes, uzer envers lesdits habitans 
de faire comme de vos subg6s et serviteurs qui d6sirent tous promestre 
vous obdyr en tout ce qu’il vous pl4ra leur commander, estant de leur 
pouvoir et puyssancq, payer vostre contribution et aultres charges 
imposes sur lesdits habitans: il vous pl6ra nous descharger de ladite 
contribution, ayant esgard aux tailhes ordinaires du roy, pourceque la 
parroisse est fort petite et fort pauvre, car ceulx de Sarlat y jouissent de 
la plus grand part. 

Il offre les tenir au mesme rang que les Biens propres; et pour les contribu¬ 
tions elles sent imposes de l’authoritl du roy de Navarre et par Monsieur de 
Saint Geniez, surintend ant des finances, ayant esgard aux tallies et autres 
charges, les plus doulces toutesfoys que ledit sieur de Yivant a peu et qui sont 
aussy bien leg&res. 

8. Que les habitans souffriront librement passer et repasser pour leur 
bourg, port et passage ledit seigneur de Yivant, ses gens de guerre de 
ladite ville de Domme et aultres quy viendront, de quelque religion qui 
soyent, tant d’un party que d’aultre, sans leur meffaire en aulcune sorte. 

Le sieur de Yivant ayant le passage libre audit la Roque, pour le danger qui 
pourroit y estre et y dresser des embuscades et la ruyne dudit lieu, mais entend 
que les siens y soient receuz comme amys, mais en payant. 

4. Que doneront des vivres k ceulx quy passeront dans ledit bourg, 
estant de la guamison de vostre ville, k juste et raisonnable pris, et faire 
avec eulx comme amys, ali6s et consid6r6s. 

Cet article demeure accord^. 

u A commune formed by the union of two villages on the road from Vtaao to 
Domme. The inhabitants were catholic, but desired to live on good terms with the 
Huguenot garrison of Domme. 
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5. Que porteront da poisson et aultres vivres vendre en vostre ville 
s’il y a quelcung qui en aye k vendre, et les faire payer k bon et raison- 
nable pris. 

De mesme accordd. 

6. II vous pl6ra, Monsieur, de vos grdces que lesdits habitans, tant de 
ladite paroisse que jurisdiction d’icelle, demeurent en yostre bonne 
amytid et gr&ce et qu’ilz ayent moyen vivre en paix en leur maison, les 
m&intenir et conserver, tant leurs personnes et biens, qu’ilz puissent aller 
et venir librement, faire tout commerce de traffic de marchandise en 
yostre dicte ville de Domme et aultres lieulx circonvoysins, sans qu'ilz 
leur soict dorm 6 aulcung trouble ny empeschement, faire yalloir et jouyr 
de leurs biens et vivre en paix comme amys, serviteurs, avec vous et 
vos gens, tant de vostre ville, chasteau que chasteau la Brouhe 16 et de 
tous aultres lieux. II vous pldra aussy de nous ddlivrer ung prisonnier 
quy ne faict nullement la guerre. 

De mesme accord^ aveo promesse de les y maintenir tant en leurs personnes 
que biens, families, liberty de commerce et trade, avec telle assurance et sauve- 
garde qu’ilz d^sireront; pour le prisonnier il ne luy sera faict aucun tort, ains 
remis A la justice. 

7. H vous pldra aussy qu’il soit de vostre bon plaisir faire cesser ce 
que font k la Brouhe tous ceulx de la guarnison, font une infinite de 
dommages aux dietz habitans, les menassent de^ les tuer et prendre tous 
ceux qu’ils trouveront, qui est la cause que n’y a personne qui auze aller 
audict villaige lever vostre contribution, et nous soulager de guarde, tant 
ceux de la Brouhe que d’aultres et mettre accort k tout, et en recompense 
demeureront obliges k jamais k vous faire tres humble service. 

Ledit S r empeschera que de ceulx de la Brouhe soit faict ny donner aucun 
dommage au bourg ny habitans dudit la Boque ny d’aultres de ce party. 17 


III. Convention between Vivans and the inhabitants of La Bocque- 

Oageac . 

Cappitulation et accord par Monsieur de Yivant, seigneur de Doissac, 
Castelviel, la Beuze et autres lieux, conseiller au Gonseil prive du roy de 
Navarre, son chambelant ordinaire, maistre de camp de sa cavalerie 
legere, commandant gdndralement pour ledict seigneur roy de Navarre, 
soubz l’authoritd de Monsieur de Turaine ez villes de Doume, Caumont, 18 
Monhurt, 19 et autres places, faicte et accordde ladicte cappitulation avec 
les habitans du bourg, paroisse et jurisdiction de la Rocque de Guajac. 

Premierement est accordd que lesdietz habitans ne seront troubles ny 
empeschds en leur religion catholicque, ny vexds en leurs personnes et 
biens; ilz jouyront paisiblement, en payant la contribution et fortification 
de ceste dicte ville de Doume, que pour icelle leur seront imposes, 
suyvant leur pouvoir et puissance, lesquelz ndanmoingtz ledict sieur de 

14 A hamlet with a ruinous castle, in the commune of La Boque. 

,T Archives, file 23, no. 2. 

Caumont (Lot et Garonne). 

*• Monheurt, near N6rac (Lot et Garonne). 
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Vivant taschera, en toutes sortes, de moddrer, oomme a promis, avecque 
toute la douceur dont il se pourra advizer. 

Que lesdictz habitans souffriront libremeut passer et repasser par leur 
bourg, port et passage d’eau ledict seigneur de Vivant, ses gens de guerre, 
sans leur meffaire en aulcune sorte, leur donner des vivres en payant k 
juste et raisonnable pris. 

Qu'ilz ne fairont la gu£re de leur diet bourg ni entreprendront quel- 
que chose contre ledict seigneur de Vivant et ses gens de gu&re, ny centre 
ladicte ville et chasteau de Doume, ny contre le chasteau de la Brouhe. 

Que lesdictz habitans ne reoeuvront ny souffriront entrer, longer ny 
sojourner dans leur bourg, aulcuns gens de gu£re du oontrdre party, ny 
passer par leur port et passage dudict lieu, ains les empescheront de tout 
leur pouvoir: toutesfoys sy quelques ungs de leurs amys dudict oontrere 
party se prdsentent pour passer seulement par ledict bourg, ilz les y 
pourront recevoir et laisser passer, entrer et sortir, jusques au nombre de 
vingt et sans y arrester, afin d’empescher que dans icelluy bourg ne se 
fasse aulcune enbeuscade ny desplaisir contre ceulx de ceste ville de 
Doume ou chasteau de la Brouhe. 

Seront tenuz lesdictz habitans, pourter en ceste ville de Doume du 
poisson et aultres vivres qu’ilz voudront vendre, que leur seront achaptta 
k juste et raisonnable pris. 

Que lesdictz habitans souffriront librement passer et repasser toutes 
gens de la relligion par leur diet bourg, port et passage; toutesfoys sy 
quelques ungs n’estant poincte de ladicte guamizon de Doume voulloient 
loger audict bourg et paroisse, lesdictz habitans les en pourront guarder 
s’ilz ont le moyen de ce faire. 

En quoi faisant et soubz lesdictes conditions, ledict S T de Vivant 
promet ausdietz habitans de ladite paroisse de la Bocque les maintenir et 
oonserver en toute assured et sauvegarde, tant leurs personnes que leurs 
biens, envers et contre ceulx de ceste guarnizon de Doume que dudict 
chasteau de la Brouhe et autres de son parti. 

Qu’ilz pourront venir en ceste dicte ville et s’en retourner librement, 
faire tout commerce et trafficque de marchandize en icelle ville et 
marches d’icelle et autres lieux circonvoysins, sans leur estre donne 
aulcung trouble ny empeschement, et seront tenuz oomme amys, allies et 
consid6r6s, despuis le plus petit jusques au plus grand. 

Et pour l’observation et entretennement de tout ce que dessus, en sera 
faict deux coppies, signdes dudict seigneur de Vivant et de tons oeux de 
ladicte parroisse et bourg de la Bocque qui se scauront signer. 

Faict et arrests k Doume, le cinquiesme de mars, mil cinq cens quatre 
vingtz et neuf. i0 


IV. 

Aujourd’huy vingt huitiesme d’aoust mil Vc quatre vings dix, k 
Domme, estant huict heures du mattin, au lougis de noble sl Fran^oys 
de Fumel, sieur baron de Monsegur, gouvemeur pour le roy en ladicte 
ville, assembles en conseil les seigneurs de Th&nines,** les capitaines 

** Archives, file 29, no. 9. 

il Monsegur had married Sozanne de Vivans, sixth child of Geaffroy. 

** Pons de Laazi&re, marqais of Thimines, marshal of France 1916, died 1627. 
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de Bignac, 2 * de Murat, 24 d’Alias: de la Clansade, de Praytet, Jacques la 
Bocque, Antoine de Gordon, Franks Mireul, Jehan du Butier, consuls, 
et Jehan Lacombe, scindic, et aulires sieurs cappitaines, gens de guerre 
ou jurats de ladicte ville. Le susdiet seigneur de Monslgur, a reprlsantl 
avoyr heu advertisement qu’il y a des traitres en la pr^sant ville et entre 
autre ung nomml Manure 25 qui a intelligense aveeque l’ennemy, et 
qu’il a envoys homrne de la present ville au chasteau leur donner adver¬ 
tisement, k quoy il est requis de pourvoyer, et que de toutes parts il 
arrive grand nombre de gens de gulre, tant de pied que de oheval pour 
le seeours d*icelle f et que la pauvrettl des habitans est sy grande qu’il 
n’y a nulleinent vivres pour les nourrir s’il n’y est promptement porveu, 
oomme out ills© rapports en la prlsant assemblle Anthoine de Gordon 26 
et Bernard Borderie, depputls k faire la visite des vivres qui sont en la 
prlsant ville, et qu’il est k oraindre que k faulte de vivres la plasse ne se 
perde. Estant de nlcessitl adviser de reoouvrer des vivres des lieulx 
plus proches et ciroonvoysins qu’il s’en pourra trouver, et atandu la 
povrettl desditz habitans est requis de donner argent aulx souldats qui 
sont desia en nombre de cinq cens dix, oultre la guemizon ordinayre, et 
fault trouver expldiant et trouver argent k emprompter, pour subvenyr k ce 
dessus. A quoy, d’ung oommung accort, a estl arrests qu’il est expldiant 
de se saysir de la personne dudict Manilres et de celluy qu’il a envoys 
audict chasteau, pour, par leur bouche ou aultrement entendre la vlritte 
de la trahizon ; pour le surplus, attandu que Monsieur de Vivans a com- 
mandement de la garde de ceste ville et qu’il est homme de moyens pour 
en faire les avanses, toutz d’ung commung accord ont estl d’advis que, 
en son absence 27 ledict sieur de Montslgur doibt advertyr Madame de 
Vivans 28 et lapryer de fomyr les vivres et argent nlcessayres k la conser¬ 
vation de ceste plasse, k la charge que le roy sera supplyl de luy en 
donner remboursement. 

Deliblrl audict Domme, les an et jour susdictz . 29 

Tbicou, greffier. 


% 

V. 

Anjourd’hui vingt neufiesme du moys d’aoust, an mil Vc nonante, k 
Domme et lougis de Madamoyselle de Chastelain, dans lequel est lougl 
le seigneur de Thimines, assemblies en conseilhe, ledict seigneur, les 
cappitaines Bignac, Murat, la Glauzade, Fraytet, Alles, cappitaine dudict 
Domme, Jacques Bocque, Anthoine de Gardon, Frannys Mireul, Jehan 
de Butier, consulz, Jehan Lacombe, scindic et aultres cappitaines et juratz 
de ladicte ville, a estl reprlsantl par Monsieur de Monslgur, gouvemeur 
pour le roy en la prlsant ville, comme suyvant la desliblration faicte, il 
a adverty Madame de Vivans des nlcesaitls que l’ons a en la prlsant 
ville, laquelle a envoyl, pour y supplir, deulx mil escus a syre Jehan de 

*■ Pierre de Vassal, lord of Bignac, governor of Montfort en Sarladais. 

94 Marat, governor of Tnrenne. 

* Be was hanged 6 September. 

M Viscount of Gourdon and Gaiffier, baron of Pay Lagarde, conseiller d'ltat. 

r Vivans had gone to join Tnrenne. 

* Jeanne de Cladech de Ptahaud before her marriage. 

*• Archives, file 38, no. 16* 
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Rutier, aveo procuration expresse (Telle pour emprompter ce que sera 
requis, et quelle mande n’avoir de bledz ny aultres vivres; toutesfoys, 
quelle mettra dilligenses d’ea recouvrer et les faire oonduyre en la 
present ville, le plus dilligement quelle pourra: et datant qu’il appert 
de la pauvrettd des habitans, il seroict recquis distribuer dudict argent 
aulx souldatz qui yivront de leurs deniers; et que s'il pltaoict audict 
sieur cappitaine Rignao et M e Eymar Delz Champz, 30 fermier de mon¬ 
seigneur de Turenne de la plasse de Montfort, vouloir prester certaine 
quantity de bledz, que on luy en feroict bailher obligation par ledict du 
Rutier, en vertu de sa procuration de ladicte damoyselle de Vivans; 
a est4 arrests, d’ung commung accord, qu’il sera bailhd de ladicte somme 
envoyde par ladicte dame, k chaseung souldart, deulx escus pour quinze 
jours et pour eulx nourrir sur lesdietz deniers ; et apr&s que ledict sieur 
de Rignac a offert librement prester ce qu’il aura en sa puyssance, a 
est4 arrests que ledict du Rutyer s’en obligera en vertu de sa procuration 
audict de Rignac, de ce qu’il bailhera com me d’aultres choses n6cessayres 
k la conservation de la pr6sant ville. 

DeliMrd audict Domme, les an et jour susdietz, 

Trioou, greffier. 

Et la mesmes, par ledict sendic, a estd repr4sent6 estre recquys com- 
mettre des personnes suffizans pour veoyr faire les payemens et frays 
n6cessayres pour, sur le tout, dresser estat; sur laquelle proposition a 
arrestd que ledict Lacombe et syre Jehan Tailhfer, assisteront k faire les 
payemens des souldatx et aultres frays necessayres avec le susdict du 
Rutier que a devers soy la somme envoy£e par ladicte damme de Vivans. 

Delib6r6, etc., 81 

Tbicou, greffier. 


VI. 

Faict k Domme en P6rigort, le premier du moys de septembre an mil 
cinq cens quatre vingtz et dix, estant midy, regnant Henry par la grace de 
Dieu roy de France et de Navarre, par devant moy notaire royal et 
prdsans les tesmoingts soubs nommds, a estd constitu6 en sa personne 
sire Jehan du Rutier, consul dudict Domme, lequel au nom et comme 
procureur de dame Jehane de Cladech, femme de messire Geoffrey de 
Vivant et en vertu de sa procuration re$ue par M e Thomas Bouyer, 
notaire royal, du xxviii e d’aoust mil cinq cens quatre vingt et dix, a 
confess^ devoir k noble Pierre de Rignac, gouvemeur de Monfort et k 
sire Aymart des Champs, d’illec ledict des Champs absent et ledict de 
Rignac present, et tant pour luy que pour ledict des Champs, stipulant et 
acceptant, la somme de sept cens soixante dix escus, faisant trois livres 
pi&ce, pour vante et vraye d61ivrance de cent soixante charges 8S de bled 
ou farine, que ledict sieur de Rignac a faict porter en la prdsant ville et 
dellivr6 le tout audict de Rutier, et icelle dicte somme de septs cens 
soixante dix escus, ledict de Rutier, audict nom et comme procureur 
susdict, a promys payer de jour en jour et k la volonte dudict sieur de 
a 

This Deschamps is often mentioned in the procis-verbaux . 

“ Archives, Ac., file 23, no. 16. 

%i M. Charrier estimates this amount at 320 ordinary sack a 
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Bignao et des Champs, sur peyne des despens, domaiges et intdrfitz, et 
poor oe faire a obliged les biens dudict sieur de Vi van t et de ladicte dame 
sa femme, et a renonti4 voulu estre compels et jurd, et de quoy et 
pr&ans, Anthoyne Delbos et Jehan Couze dit Poupes, habitans audiot 
Doume, tesmoins, lequel diet e’est ioy sign£ et non les tesmoingtz ne 
s&chant escrire et moy. 

Rutier, ddbiteur susdict, 

De Roffignac. 


VII. 

Boole du nom et sumom des soldatz commis par M. de Mons6gur h la 
garde de la porte des Tours, de la prdsant ville de Doume. 


Et premi&rement 

M. Pipaut cappitaine.vi 

Jean Verdure de Mons6gur.iiii 

Amaud Solie de id.iiii 

Anthoine Lacroix dudit lieu . . . iiii 

Jehan Marem de Castelnau.iiii 

Mathieu Vistorte de Moncla . * . .iiii 


Le vendredy sixiesme jour d’apvril mil Vc quatre vintgz onze, les sus 
nomm4s ont receu chascun quatre livres par les mains de M e Estienne 
Daujau, commis h faire le payement des gens de guerre de la dite 
gamizon, pour leur gaige, salaire et appoinctement de dix jours, com¬ 
mences le cinquiesme du pr6sant moys d’apvril et quy finiront le 
dimanche seiziesme jour dudit moys d’apvril, jour et feste de Pasques. 
En foy de quoy, nous soubsign^s, avons signe le present certificat. 

A Doume, les an et jour susdits. Mons£guk. 


VIII. 

C’est l’estat d’aulouns fraix par monsieur de Vivans faiotz h la prinse 
de oeste ville de Doume et despuys icelle, avec les certifficats des cappi- 
taines et aultres qui les ont veu faire. 

Premi&rement feust achapte et recouvert par ledict sieur de Vivans, 
bientost apr&s ladicte prinse que feust le 25 d’Octobre dernier pass£, des 
lieux de St. Sibra, 33 Beynac, 34 de Bodefou, 35 des Millandes, 36 et de Feyrac, 37 
la quantity de six quintalz de pouldre d’arquebuze, pour le prix de vingt 
cinq esoutz le quintal, montant huict vingt escutz. 

Plus en plomb et mesche h la defiance du chasteau et ai£ge de Mon¬ 
sieur le martohal de Biron, 38 oultre ce que feust trouvd dans ladicte ville, 
et encore despuys pour deux quintals de plomb faict pourter de Limeul, 39 

* St. Cyprien, near Sarlat. 

14 A commune of the canton of Sarlat. 

n In the canton of Cadouin. 

M Lee Millandes de Castelnau, near Domme. 

,T In this commune is the castle of Castelnau. 

n Biron’s attempt to retake Domme was foiled by Vivans on 10 November 1588. 

* M. Charrier considers this to be Limeuil at the junction of the Dordogne and 
V4z&re t and not Limeuil near Domme. 
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et a estf mis an magazin, pour le prir da quarante escutz, ensemble un 
quintal de souffre, aohetl k gainst Sibra, pour dix escutz. 

Pour 40 faire accomoder lee canons de Turenne, a mU despendu vingtz 
escutz. A est4 envoys quatre messagers vers le roy da Navarre k la 
Bouchelle, dont l’ung estoyt k cheval, et employ^ pour oe trante cinq 
escutz. 

Dotant que le ddsordre feust tel lore dn si&ge et combat, qu’on ne 
pouvoyt faire cuyre du pain, et qu’il falhoiot arrester les soldatz aux 
barriquades sans en bouger, feust achapt£ pour quarante escutz de pain 
qu’on pourtoyt de Montfort. 41 

% A la cappitulation qui feust faicte sur la reddition du cbasteau, fallut 
donner un prisonnier k ceulx de dedans qui estoyot aux sieursde Pelhgrys 
de Soulmignac et de la Clausade, qui leur avoyt promis sept cens escutz, 
et leur en a est£ despuys rembors6 quatre cens cinquante escutz. 

Pour traiter les blesses, maistre Francoys Lourfaure et Nycolas 
chirurgien et appoticaire de Lymeuil, 49 pour leur m&Liquamens ou 
vacations, en ont reoeu dudict sieur de Vivant, deux cens vingt 
escutz. 

Plus en absence de mondict sieur de Vivant, estant k Caumont, a est£ 
emprompt4 de Monsieur de Mons6gu et mosieur de Feyrac, pour bailher 
aux compagnies, neuf vingt escus. . . . 

Aux massons et trasseurs qui lavoinct ung puys et aux oharpentiers 
qui ont travailh£ au cbasteau ou k la ville jusques la bn de d&embre, a 
bailh£ cent escutz. 

Et oultre ce, feust envoys a Figeac 48 et a Saint Cerrd, 44 devant 
Monsieur le vicomte de Gourdon, pour avoir du seoours, et encore pour 
le oondnyre, k quoy a esi4 employ^ douze escutz. 

Monte tout ce dessus deux mille neuf centz quatre vingt deux eseutz 
et cinq sols. Nous soubzsign4s, certiffons le oontenu aux susdictz articles 
estre veritable et le tout avoir est£ foamy ou employ^ comme dessus, 
pour avoir est6 prisons nous avoir estd remonstr4. 

Faict k Doume, le dix huitiesme janvier 1589, pour ladicte somme de 
deux mille neuf centz quatre vingt deux escutz, cinq soubz. 


Vivant. 
de IiANTEUIi. 
Eymibb, consul. 
ManiAbes, consul. 


J. Roque, 
de Roffionac. 
Laoardb, consuL 
Maubiao, consul. 


Vidim6 et collation^ a est4 le susdict vidimus etc. . .* . sans rien y 
trouver estre besoing de diminuer, et le tout est demeurd entre les mains 
des susdicts. 

A Caumont le xii® du moys de mars, mil oens quatre vingt dix. 

Tamisd, de Savignac . 45 


49 In the margin is written: 1 Et d’aultant que lediet canon n'eet goorty de 
Turenne, mondict sieur de Turenne n’estime ceste partie estre oomprinsa an* pr&sans 
fraix.’ 

41 Village, commune of Vitrac, canton of Sadat. 

42 Near Domnas. tt In the Lot. 

44 St. CM, near Figeac. 44 Archives, file 2&, a* 4. 
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IX. 

Estat de la despance, fraix, fournitures et avances faictes par M. de 
Vi van t ou les siens en son absance, pour le secours et conservation de la 
ville de Domme, pendant que les seigneurs de Monpezac, 46 Monluc, 47 
Pompadour, 48 Clermont, 49 Camburat, 80 et aultres rebelles au roy, ont estd 
avec leur arm4e devant icelle; desquels fraix ledit sieur de Vivant 
Bupplie tres humblement sa Majesty luy en ordonner remboursement, 

Premidrement, le vingt troisiesme d'aoust dernier, ayant lesdits 
rebelles, par intelligence, surprins partie dudit chasteau, estant encore 
dans une tour d’icelluy nomm4e la Brune, le cappitaine Costes. Affin de 
s’oppozer k leurs dessains, il fut desp4chd par ordonnance du S r baron de 
Mons£gor, son gendre, qu’il a laissd par vostre commandement, dans 
ladicte ville de Domme . . . divers messagers, tant k cheval que k pied 
devers monseigneur le mareschal de Matignon, 41 Messieurs le Comte de 
la Voute, gouvemeur de Lymosin, de la Force, gouvemeur de P^rigort, 
de Thimines, gouvemeur de Quercy, Sainct Chamaran, gouvemeur 
d’Agenois, de Bastignac, gouvemeur d’Auvergne, de T6ride, gouvemeur 
de Montouban, de Fontanailhes, gouvemeur d’Armagnac, de Chabrdres, 
de Murat, gouvemeur de la vicomt6 de Turenne, de Sainct L6gi6, que 
plusieurs aultres seigneurs, gentilhommes, et cappitaines, serviteurs de sa 
Majesty pour lesquels voyages a estd employ^, six vingtz dix escus. 

Le m6me jour survindrent au secours de ladicte ville et tour dudit 
chasteau, le sieur de Rignac, ensamble le cappitaine Ouy, avec cent 
soldatz qui furent log4s dans ladite ville, aulx despans des habitans, 
jusques au xxix dudit mois que leur fust bailld argent. . . . 

Le xxv dudit moys arrivarent dans ladite ville ledit sieur de Murat, 
avec dix hommes de cheval armds et quatre vingtz arquebuziers, qui 
furent etc. ... 

Le xxvii e arriva M de Thimines, seneschal et gouvemeur de Quercy, 
avecque cinquante gensdarmes et six vingtz arquebuziers, qui furent 
etc. ... 

Se voyant lesdits rebelles descheux de leur premiere attente k cause 
de la resistance de ladite tour Brune, et d’ailheurs que l’entreprinze 

44 Henri Desprez, baron of Montpezat. He was one of the most active Leaguers 
in the P6rigord. 

41 Blaise de Monlno, the heart and soul of the League in the south-west, lieuten¬ 
ant of the king in Gujenne in 1562, marshal in 1574. His house in the Bue des Juifs, 
Agen, is still to be seen, likewise his castle and tomb in the gardens at Moirax, near 
Agen. Some account of his acts and rapacity is given in the previous article. 

40 Louis de Lauriere, viscount of Pompadour. He was lieutenant in Haut and 
Bas Languedoc under Charles IX and Henry HI. The Protestants called him the 
Gilded Sword of the Court. 1 

49 Clermont de Loddve, seigneur de Castelnau, was seneschal of the Quercy 
in 1588. 

99 Perhaps son of Captain de Massant, who became a Huguenot in 1562. 

91 Jacques Goyon, sieur de Matignon, count of Thorigny, prince of Mortagne, lord 
of Lesparre. He was lieutenant-general in lower Normandy against the Huguenots, 
and was present at the battles of Jarnac and Moncontour. He was made a marshal 
in 1579, and lieutenant-general of Guyenne in 1585. He preserved Bordeaux from 
he Leaguers, was constable at the coronation of Henry IV, and died at Lesparre in 
1597, aged 71. 

vol. xxm.—NO. XC. X 
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qu’ilz avoyent sur la ville fust descouverte et les traistres executes k mort, 
ils se delib6r£rent d'emporter par force, et ville et chasteau, et, k cest effect,* 
s’assambterent devant icelle et y mirent le si&ge: tons les chefs desdits 
rebelles, scavoir: les seigneurs [the same names follow with the addition 
of] de Vertilhac, Sainct Progect, 62 La Chapelle Biron, Giverzac, 63 Pieferrat, 
Tayac, 54 et tout tant qu'il y a de leur cabalhe en Guienne, firenfc conduyre 
des villes de Gahors, Agen et P£rigueux quatre presses de canon pour faire 
batterie, quoy voyant ledit baron de Mons£gur, despecha de rechef devers 
lesdits S re [the same names of royalist leaders] des hommes de cheval et 
de pied, et bailhe pour lesdits voyages, six vingt escus. . . . 

Et parce que ladicte ville se trouva lors despourveu de tous vivres et 
commodites, estant de tousiours l’une des plus pouvres de la province et 
les habitans d’icelle tres itecessiteux, mesmes que les principaulx sont 
rebelles , il fust emprompte dudict S r de Bignac et de Me Aymar des 
Champs, la quantity de cent soixante charges de bled, moyti4 froment et 
moytte seigle, qui fust converty en farine et conduict avec tr£s grand 
hazard, ayant desia lesdictz ennemys occupy tous les passages dudict 
Montfort audict Domme. . . . 

A este aussy emprompte de Madamoyselle du Chastelain, dudict 
Domme, quarante pipes vin A raison de huict escus la pipe, montant 
trois cens vingt escus, et par cy iii° xx escus. 

Plus a este emprompte de Madamoyselle de Feyrac vingt pipes de vin 
au mesme prix . . . et par ce, cy clx escus. 56 

Et estant lesdictz .rebelles, comme diet est., assambtes en tr£s grand 
nombre, et ayant investy tant ladicte ville que chasteau, fust advis4 de 
mestre encores deux cens soldatz dans ladicte ville, tant pour defendre 
ladicte tour Brune qu’estoit battue de quatre piesses, que pour conserver 
le passage de Monfort afin de recouvrer des vivres et munitions, les 
cappitaines Lavaur, du Fau et Lescure vindrent avec ledict nombre et 
arriv&rent le sixiesme de sdptambre auquels fust baillte pour quinze jours, 
quatre cens escuz, que ladicte dame de Vivant envoya par Jehan du 
Rutier audict S r de Mons^gur, pour faire ledicte payement, et par ce, cy 
IIII C escus. . . . Fust aussy adviz6 ensamblement, qu’il estoit exp4diant 
de conduyre dans la dicte ville l’une des coulouvrines que Monsieur de 
Tur6ne avoit laiss^es k Beynac. 

Estant Tune des roues de ladicte coulouvrine rompue, a este pay6 
pour la faire remonter k Pierre Madras, maistre mareschal k Beynac, 
quatre escus ung tiers. 

Plus pour deux cables et aultres cordages pour ladicte piesse, a este 
pay£ dix escus, quinze sols. 

Pour faire amener les bateaulx dudict Monfort au port de Galiardon 


ht This was either Antoine de Touchebeuf, seigneur of St. Projet, or the eldest 
brother, Guyon. 

Marc de Cognac, seigneur of Giverzac. Contrary to the family tradition, he 
took the side of the League; he was condemned to death, but was pardoned by 
Henry IV. 

54 Jean Guy de Beynac, seigneur of Meyrals and Tayac. He was involved in 
Bouillon’s conspiracy, but was pardoned by Henry. 

M We learn incidentally from two items in this cahier that a sheep cost one 
crown and a bullock ten crowns. 
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dadict Domme, iceulx r&commodds et asseurds afin de passer ladicte 
ooulouvrine sur la rividre de Dordoigne, a estd payd vingt cinq 
escaz. 

Depuis ledict jour xxiii e aoust que ledict chasteau fut surprins, 
jusques an pdnultiesme septambre suyvant que le sidge s’est levd de 
devant ladicte ville, a ©std prins de Sire Bernard de Guilbem, trente 
six quintaulx six livres de pouldre a raison de vingt ung escu le 
quintal ... 

Ny ayant plus de moyen tenyr ladicte tour Brune dudict chasteau, oA 
les ennemys avoyent faict batterie l’espace de cinq sepmaines et tird 
contre icelle 400 66 coup de canon: forces de la quieter aprds l’avoir, par 
artifice, faict bondir sur lesdietz ennemys et entered soubz icelle bon 
nombre d’iceulx, estantz contraintz d’abandonner ledict chasteau et se 
retirer dans ladicte ville, afin de ramparer et fortifier la muraille d'icelle 
devers ledict chasteau oil les ennemys faisoyent samblant de vouloir 
dresser une batterie, fust faict venyr en dilligence ung maistre ingdnieur 
et xxv ma 9 ons qui furent admends de la vicomtd de Turenne; lesquelz 
avec l’extrdme diligence des S n cappitaines et aultres gens de guerre et 
des pouvres habitans qui restent gens de bien dans ladicte ville, auroyent, 
en peu de temps dressd ung grand rampart et ung retranchement, et 
demeurd seulement douze jours, et a estd bailhd, tant audict maistre 
ingdnieur que ausdietz masons, tant pour leur despans que salaire 
soixante douze escutz. 

Plus k ung maistre ingdnieur que ledict sieur de Thdmines feist venyr 
de Figeac, pour faire des artifices et grenades k feu pour tirer de ladicte 
tour Brune, dans les barricades des ennemys et corps de logis dudict 
chasteau oil ilz s’estoient logds, par lesquelz artifices on fist brusler une 
petite dcurie dans Tenclos d’icelluy, oil fust thud quelques ungs des 
ennemys: luy fust bailld, tant pour sa despanse d’ung moys qu’il y 
demeura que salaire, ou pour les matidres qu’il falust pour faire lesdietz 
artifices, achaptdes des susdietz appothicaires; en tout a estd bailhd la 
somme de deux cens escuz. 57 

Voyant lesdietz ennemys le peu d’apparance qu’ilz avoyent de forcer 
ladicte ville, se rdsolurent de lever le sidge de devant icelle, et afin de 
molester dautant plus lesdietz habitans et les faire k la longue con¬ 
descends k leurs volontds, ils auroyent laissd dans icelluy chasteau le s r 

M That is, at the rate of about eleven shots a day, one shot for each hour of day¬ 
light in an autumn month; a heavy bombardment for one tower to stand, even when 
allowance is made for numerous bad shots. The number of the Leaguers’ cannon 
is unknown. The Chrcmiques de Jean Tarde state that Monluc had two pieces avec 
cent maisires (ingdnieurs), that he arrived 12 September and planted his cannon on 
the hill of Mondomi, a long range if the position has been acurately identified, * et ce 
fust le 14 Sept, k sept heures du matin, que ceste tour funeste fut renversde au 
grand prejudice des assidgeans, car tous les horames qui estoient soubz le mantelet 
furent estoufds.* M. Charrier suspects the figures. I may add that in April 1593 
Eperaon attacked the Leaguer town of Roquevaire, in Provence, and in twelve days 
700 cannon shots were fired: the force of Epemon was however largely superior to 
that of the Leaguers at Domme. 

ST The active agent for these feux d'artifice would have been gunpowder; the 
matures of .the apothecaries, like their science, would have been but little removed 
from magic. 

x 2 
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de Vertilhac &vec son regiment de gens de pied, compost de six cens 
homines y entretenus par le pays et villes rebelles oiroonvoisines, comme 
Oahors, Gourdon, P^rigueux, Sarlat, Belv&s, Villefranche et aultres lieux, 
et y auroyent anssy laiss£ dedans leur coulouvrine, avec deux moyennes, 
pour battre ordinairement en ruyne dans ladicte ville: et afin de leur 
resister, estans les susdictz s” de La Force, de Thimines, de Sainct 
Charaman, de Cabreyres, de Murat et aultrez bons serviteurs de votre 
MaiesU r&olus de se retirer chacun en sa charge, de leur advis ledict 
S r de Monsdgur auroit retenu deux cens hommes de pied, oultre la 
gamizon ordinaire, ausquelz il auroit faict faire monstre pour ung moys 
entier, revenant k huict cens escus, qu'a est4 empromptA du s r de 
Bramarigues. 68 


X. 

Estat des frays et despanses qui ont est4 faict despuys le dernier jour 
de septembre mil cinq cens nonante, que les rebelles ont prins le chasteau 
de Domme et lev6 le si£ge de devan t la ville, jusques au premier jour du 
moys de may mil cinq cens nonante ung, ausquelz Monsieur de Vivans 
supplye tr&s-humblement Monseigneur de Matignon, mareschal de Franoe, 
lieutenant gdn^ral pour le roy en Guienne, et Messieurs les Pr£zidans et 
Trdzoriers g^n^raux de France au bureau des finances, estably k Bour- 
deaulx, en donner advis k sa Majesty, pour apr&s en estre ordonn^ la 
remboursement, suivant la commission et lettres patantes de sa Majesty, 
k cast effaict exp4di4es, adressantes k mondict sieur. 

Apr6s ledit si&ge lev4 et que lesdits ennemys auroient ammend lour 
canon k Salviac, 69 estant seulement d’une lieu de ladicte ville, oik ilz 
auroient sdjourn^ environ deux moys, faisans contenance de c’estre Ik 
retires pour se refreschir et apr£s s’en retoumer avec ladite arm6e, et 
aultres choses qu’ilz fesoient bruict que venoint avec le marquis de Vilars, 
de l’advis de Messieurs de La Force, de la Rochefoucaut, 60 de Thimines, 
de Sainct Charaman et aultres, fust despech£, le cappitaine Bouan devers 
le roy, pour advertyr sa Majesty de ce qui s’estoict pass4 pandant ledit 
si&ge et des dessains desdits ennemys, auquel fust bailh£ pour son 
vouyaige, deux cens escus et pour ce 11° escus. 

Fust achaplA troys cens balles de la coulevrine qu’est dans la ville, 
desquelles a est4 pay4 k raison d’ung escu la balle. Et parce que du 
coustA du Chasteau la muraille de la ville estoict foyble, afin de la 
fortifier et fere des rempars et retranohemens, fust faicte lev£e de terres 
de Monfort, deux cens maneuvres pour travailher ausdictes fortifications, 
quy y ont travailh^ l'espasse de deulx moys avec le peu d’habitans qui 
restent dans ladite ville, lesquelz maneuvres ont estA nourris aulx despans 
du maguesin des bledz qu’avoint este empromptAs de Messieurs de Paluel 
et de Feyrac, comme appert par les roolles de distribution. 

Et parce que le terme du payement des souldartz du sieur de Rignac 
estoict escheu le tiers de Novembre et qu’il estoict expAdiant de continuer 
ladite garde, occasion que lesdits ennemys estoint encores audit Salviac, 
faisant samblant de vouloir retoumer assiAger la ville et que la guemizon 

M Archives, file 23, no. 4. 

** Salviac is in the arrondissement of Ooardon (Lot). • 

** Francois IV, count of Rochefoucauld and prince of Mareillac. 
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ordynaire n’estoict ass4s forte pour leur r4zister, fust adviz£ avec les 
cappitaines, consulz et juratz, que les compagnies desdicts sieurs de 
Rignac y seront encores pour ung moys, commansant du tiers jour de 
nouvembre, ausquelz fust bailhd huict cens escus. 

Le roy estant adverty des dessains des ennemys auroiet envoys le 
sieur de Brammerigues, guydon de la compagnie dudit sieur de Vivan, 
avec quinze sallades, 61 lecquel aussy par le commandement de 
Monsieur d'Aubeterre, 62 seneschal et gouverneur du pays, seroict venu dans 
ladite ville avec ledit nombre de quinze salades, ofi il seroict entrd le 
premier jour de novembre, et a receu pour son entretenement et desdites 
quinze salades, s 9 avoir ; pour luy trante trois escus ung tiers pour moys 
et tr&ze escus ung tiers pour chascun de ses gendarmes, comme appert 
par leurs acquitz, le tout suivant l’advis de conceilh, revenant k ll c xxxiii 
escus ung tiers. 

Ayans lesdits ennemys retire leur canon k Gen 63 et renouveld la 
guemizondu chasteau, et an lieu de Verteilhac y seroict entrd le sieur de 
La Burgade avec son regiment de gens de pied, n’estant la guernizon 
ordinayre suffizante pour rdeister ausdicts ennemys, fust advizd de retenir 
lesdits sieurs de Rignac le jeune, avec sa compagnie et cong&Lier l'esn4, 
auquel fust bail!4 pour le moys de d&embre, quatre cens escus. 64 . . . 

Despuys le dernier de septembre que ledit sieige fust levd, ont estd 
blesses en plusieurs et divers combatz, plusieurs gentilzhommes, cap¬ 
pitaines et souldatz, lesquels ont est^ panels et m4dicamant£s anlx 
despans dudit sieur de Yivans ou du sieur du Bose 65 son fils, et a estd 
bailh6 & M® Fran^ys Le F&ndre, M e Jehan Uzol, Etienne Mages et 
Anthoine Lacombe, en diverses foys, la somme de deux cens escus. 

Item, en plusieurs et divers voyaiges envois devers mondit seigneur 
le mareschal et M r d’Aubeterre, pour les advertyr de l'estat de la plasse, 
a estd despandu cent trente escus. 66 


XL 

[Mantes (de Mante), 27 December 1590.] 

Monsieur, 

J’ay receu une lettre qui s’adresse k vous et je n'ai voullu f ai l l i r 
vous escrire par ceste d6spesche, et aussy vous mander que le page 
et le soldat que vous laissates ches moy sont gu5ris et attandent 1 k 
vostre retour. 67 L’on me mande aussy qu’il est passe ung laquais de 

w * Ballades: * the name given to men who wore a special kind of helmet. 

03 Francois Bouchard, viscount of Aubeterre, seigneur de Lussan and de la Serre. 
He was seneschal of the Agenais and Condomois, and governor of Blaye in 1606. He 
commanded the army of Louis XIH at the siege of N6rao and Caumont in 1621, and 
died in 1628. 

* Agen. 

M Here follow twelve items for the expenses of the companies of Bramariguea and 
Rignac alternatively. 

w Jean de Yivans, seigneur of Doyssat, Grives, Villefranche, S4gur, Le Bosq, <fco., 
was governor of the town of Tournon d’Agenais, privy and state councillor of the 
king. 

14 Archives, file 23, no. 7. 

M Yivans had left his government in the Sarladais in June to join the king near 
Paris. 
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Mon Br de Teride qui dit avoir trouvd vostre fils par les chemins, qui se 
porte tr6s bien, et qu'il s’en va dautant plus contant, qu'il a entendu que 
le chasteau et ville de Dommes sent fcous reduitz en Fob^jssance du roj. 
Nos Beausserons ont triomphd comme je mande au roy et ont desfait 
eelluy qui eommande a Chartres et touttes ses troupes, luy pris prisonnier 
avec plusieurs autres. Je me recommande bien humblement k vostre 
bonne grace, priant Dieu, Monsieur, vous donner, &c. 

Chevebny . 68 


XII. 

[Mantes, 1 January 1591. J 

Monsieur, 

J'ay receu la lettre qu'il vous a pleu prendre la peyne de m’escrire, 
et entendu ce que le roy e'est enquis de vous, du voiage que nous avons 
faiot ensemble. Je croy que le roy vous retiendra le plus qu'il pourra 
aupr&s de luy, comme vostre presence y est fort requise pour son service, 
et de ma part, je suis contrainct de demeurer icy, attendant le retour de 
Monsieur d’O, 69 k cause des affaires qui s’y pr&sentent. Quant k vostre 
page et soldat qui sont demeurds chez moy, je desire qu'ils en usent de 
mesme faqon qu’ils feroient cbez vous, mesme comme je desire que facent 
tous oeux qui y viendront de vostre part, et particullidrement de vous servir 
en tout ce que j’en auroy de moien, me recommandant bien fort k vous, 
je priray Dieu &c. 70 

XIII. 


[* Au Camp de Sainct Loup,* 6 April 1691.] 

Monsieur de Viventz, 

Je ferois tort k vostre antienne affection et fid£lit6 au service du roy 
monseigneur, sy en 1’occasion de ceste lettre je usois envers vous d'autre 
recommandation que de celle dont avez tousiours rendu de sy bon 
tesmoignages par le passd, ce sera pour vous donner advis de la resolution 
en laquelle je suis d’aller assidger Cbauvigny 71 et m'aprocber du pais de 
Lymosin le plus que je pourray, ce que j'ay faict entendre k mon cousin 
Monsieur le comte de Vantadour, 72 gouvemeur dudict pais, affin qu'il 
advertisse toute la noblesse de ces cartiers \k de se tenir presto, et fasse 
assembler le plus d'infanterye qu’il sera possible. Je me joindray k vous 
aussy quant vous jugerez estre k propos, et y serviray sa dicte Majesty et 
ladicte patrie autant qu’on scauroit ddsirer: vous ferez done s'il vous 
plaist soavoir de vos nouvelles k mondict cousin et me tiendrez, Monsieur 
de Viventz, pour eelluy que j'ay tousiours est4 et seray & jamais, 

Vostre plus affectionnd et parfaict amy 

Francois de Bourbon . 73 

" Philippe Hurant, coant of Chevemy, was garde des sceaux under Henry III, 
and succeeded Birague as chancellor in 1583. He retired in 1588, but was recalled to 
the court in 1590, by Henry IY. 

•• Francois, marquis d’O, was surintendant des finances under Henry III. He 
continued in office under Henry IV, and died crushed by debts in 1594, universally 
hated for his dissoluteness and extortion. 

70 Archives, file 22, no 34. 

71 Chauvigny (Vienne). 

7 * Anne de Levis, duke of Ventadour, governor and seneschal of the Haut and 
Bas Limousin after 1591; he was lieutenant-general of Languedoc in 1600. 

7 * Archives, file 23, no. 99. 
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XIV. 

Articles convenus entre M. d’Aubeterre et M. de Vivans , pour le 
gowoemement de la ville de Domme. 

Monsieur de Vivans declare que soubz le bon plaisir du roy, il remettra 
la ville de Domme entre les mains de Monsieur d’Aubeterre, moyennant 
le ramboursement entre eulx arrests de dix mil escus, que ledit sieur 
d’Aubeterre luy fera d&ivrer dans sa maison de Doyssac, dans le 
huictiesme jour d’Octobre prochain, ou plustost si ladite somme luy est 
baill4e et d61ivr6e. 

Que la pension pour six mois du ministre 74 sera pay£e par ledit sieur 
d’Aubeterre, dans huict jours, acconter d’aujourd’huy. Comme aussy 
sera rembours6 ledit sieur de Vivans des foumitures et advences qu’il a 
faites depuis leur premier pourparler, tant en la ville, citadelle que 
chasteau, ensemble du payement qu’il a fait aux cappitaines et souldatz 
de la garnison, acconter dudit jour 6 aoust, jusques au sixiesme 
septambre, qu’est un mois entier. 

Que le recepveur que Monsieur d’Aubeterre commettra k faire la 
recepte dans la ditte ville des deniers du roy, fera l’advance et entier 
payement aux cappitaines et souldars de la garnison d’un mois entier, 
acconter dudit jour sixiesme septambre, jusques au huitiesme octobre 
qu’espire le temps que ledit sieur d’Aubeterre promettra payer les dix 
mil escus. 

Monsieur d’Aubeterre promettra aussy s’il luy plaist, que les tailles 
des terres de Castelnau et Doyssac 7S seront destinies pour 1’entre tene¬ 
ment de la garde dudit Doyssac ou autrement, comme il plaira audit sieur 
de Vivans, de quoy ledit sieur d’Aubeterre le fera jouir tant que la guerre 
durera, et k cest effect, baillera repondans dans Bergerac. 

Et off le temps susdit du huitiesme jour d’Octobre, mondit sieur 
d’Aubeterre n’auroit enticement satisfaict aux conventions premieres et 
pr4sentes, ledit sieur de Vivans demeurera quitte et d6scharg£ de ses 
promesses, sans que pour raison d’icelles, il en puisse, pour l’advenir 
estre recherche, le tout comme dit est, soubz le bon plaisir et intention 
du roy, ayant ledit sieur de Vivans envoys, k cest effect, devers sa Maieste, 
pour le luy faire entendre. 

A l’effait de ce dessus, demeure ledit sieur de Vivans, ferine et du tout 
r£solu, sans espoir d’autre modification, k quoy il plairra k Monsieur 
d’Aubeterre de se rCouldre. 76 

Aubeterre pour avoyr 

accord^ ce que dessus. 


XV. 

Monsieur,—Le mareschal vous prie de vous haster de venir vers luy, 
il est besoing qu’il parte aussy pour le service du roy: l’alarme est au 

u Bopoil, installed by Vivans in October 1588, was the first protestant pastor at 
Domme. 

T * At Doissae, near Belv&s, was the castle of the Vivans family in the sixteenth 
century. 

19 Archives, file 23, no. 25. 
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oamp: nous avons advis que le oomte de Soyssons 77 est arrivd Angou- 
16me. J’ai dress6 et signd les articles que nous arrestames arssoyr. 
suivant vostre intention : si j f ay obmis quelque chose, nous l’acomoderonfc, 
mais k mon advis que tout y est; vous m’en envoyer4s, s’il vous plaict 
une copie sign6e de vous, et signer^ ceste oi que vous garder^s. 

Je suis vostre fidelle et inviolable serviteur. Aux Jonies [?] se 2 . . . 
aoust. 

Aubeterre. 


XVI. 

Monsieur,—II ne tiendra qu’A vous que vous n’ay£s touts les contente- 
ments de Monsieur le mareschal que vous sauries ddsirer, car il an est au 
tr&s bonne voullont4, mais je suis d’avis que le venids trouver, estant 
chose qu’il desire fort, Ton expddiera tons vos affayres. Je vous ranvoye 
vos articles que j’ay sinnds, et ay gard6 devers moy seux qui sont sinn4s 
de vous. Je fais partir d&s k pr6sant un homme pour aller k Aubeterre, 
lequel de domain en huict jours randra l’argent entre les mains de 
Loyseau 78 k Bergerac, Dieu aydant, ou vous me dites que vous vous 
contantids qu’il soit; il vous ressouvendra aussi que vous me promistes 
qu’avenant qu’il san fallust dix mille escus, la somme que je vous aurois 
advance, vous me donneri6s un mois ou deux de terme pour se regard, 
comma aussi de me randre ladite advance, avenant que les choses ne 
s*ex6cutassent, comme il est tr£s raysonnable. J’esp^re que nous nous 
verrons bientost, sepandant faictes asseurd estat que, sans reservation, je 
suis k vostre service etc. 

Aubeterre . 79 


XVII. 

Monsieur, 

J’ay fort aysd d’antandre de vos nouvelles, tout nostre faict est 
en bon ordre. L’homme duquel vous me parlds a re mis son voyage 
au huictiesme du prochain. Dieu veuille qu’il ni manque pas, car 
se seroit nous achever de rhuyner: ses remises sont cause que nous 
temporisons Monsieur de La Force et moy, d’assembler nos jans de 
cheval, de crainte de les fatiguer, et despuis la levde du si£ge de Saint 
Yries, 80 avions eslargi au loing nos jans de pied, pour les fayre plus com- 
moddment vivre an atandant le randds vous: seur sela, les ennemis se 
sont mis en campagne et ont prins et brulld les maysons de la Feuillade, 
Bossignol et La Coste, et sont venus assi4ger saint Germain od ils sont 
ancores; seux de dedans se desfandent fort r4soluement: je me suis 

17 Charles de Bourbon. We must supply 4 k 1 before 4 AngoulGme.* 

T8 Dr. Guillaume Loiseau, who saved Vivans’s life after Coutras. See ante , 
vol. xxi. 670. 

T * This letter, without date or place, was evidently written after 26 August, pro¬ 
bably early in September. In a letter from Mucid&n, 13 October, Aubeterre again 
refers to the bonne volonte of the marshal, and informs Vivana that he is bien 
marri at the capture of PuyLaroque, but that the loss of the enemy equals their gain; 
also that Montpezat and all his forces are about Thiviers [near Nontron (Dordogne)]. 
He finally asks Vivans to give him warning of 4 his approach,' mining probably the 
hostile marquis de Villars; but the text is obscure. 

•• Haute-Vienne. 
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soudain randu ioi pour les secourir, et n’atant que rarriv6e de mon 
infanterie que j’esfcime que sera aujourd’huy, et que dans demain 
Monsieur de La Force et moy yrons k eux, lequel j’atant k se soir ou le 
matin. Les ennemis m’ayant seu an se lieu ont retenu leurs pieces k 
Saint Hastier od il y a trois jours qu’ils temporisent k les mener dehors, 
mais sepandant ils sont logds au pied de nostre fort et sapent tant qu’ils 
peuvent; je ne viens que d’arriver de les voyr et de raffraichir le courage 
aus nostres; eux n’ont jamais sorti du bourg od ils peuvent estre oinc 
sans arquebusiers et soyssante chevaus, et leur logis bien retranchd de 
longue main. J’envoyeray des demain vers vostre homme : escusds moy, 
je ne say que je vous mande, les yeux me tombent d’envie de dormir, 
ayant est4 despuis bier au soir k cheval. Asseurds vous de l’affection que 
j’ay de vous faire service. Monsieur de La Force et moy avons resoleu 
de fayre si l’autre ne faict: vous serds adverty du tout, resoleu k vous 
fayre service. 

Aubeterbe. 81 


XVIII. 

Monsieur, 

J’ay receu vostre lettre du x e de ce mois, estant bien aise que soiez 
demeurd d’accord avec Monsieur de Vivans pour le faict de Domme et 
m’asseure que le roy l’aura agrdable, ne pouvant tomber en main de 
personae que y serve avec plus de fidellitd et affection sa Majesty que 
vous ferez, comme je luy ay desia faict entendre sur le prdcddente 
ddpesche que m’en aviez faict. Je vous envoye la consentement que je 
vous y puis donner, et vous prie croire que je favoriseray cest affaire en 
tout ce qu’il me sera possible, tant pour vostre respect que de celluy 
dudiot sieur de Vivans, et me trouverez, tous deux, tousiours dispose pour 
vous servir en toutes occasions. Je receus samedy, nuict derniere, ung 
advertissement certain que le marquis de Villars dessendoit k Marmande 
pour exdcuter une entreprinse, le dimanobe nuict en suivant, sur la ville 
de Sainct Macaire, 82 par l’intelligence du sieur de Carbonidre, gouvemeur 
du cbasteau. Je y fis soudain acbeminer La Roche et le sieur de Gignan, 
qui se prdsentdrent le dimancbe soir k la porte de la ville, od ledict 
gouvemeur luy reffusa l’entrde et mesmes le logis dans le faulbourg, et 
se retira k demye lieu: et je me rendis le mesme jour k une lieu prds, 
avec M. de Favas 83 et les lansquenetz. Les babitans ayant descouvert 
le desseing dudict gouvemeur qui s’estoyt empard d’une maison pres la 
porte de leur ville, s’assembldrent et le contraignirent de quieter et se 
sauver par dessus les thuiles dans ledict cbasteau. Ayant adverty 
soudain ledict La Roche qui s’y rendit incontinent k leur secours et moy 
le lundy matin, ledict sieur de Carbonidres a estd tird dudict chasteau od 
j’ay laissd de mes gardes et quelques sold at z dans la ville, laquelle est 
main tenant bien asseurde pour le service du roy. Je m’en suis venu en 

#l This is Aubeterre’s last letter, dated 4 Mucidan se jeudi.' As a previous letter, of 
no interest, is dated se dimanobe 21** Octobre,’ 4 se jeudi * is probably the 25th; the 
opening sentence of the letter confirms this. 

** On the right bank of the Garonne (Gironde). 

** Jean de Favas, lord of Castetz en Dorthe. He was a fervent Huguenot, converted 
from Catholicism; Henry confirmed him in the command of the aut-Albret and 
Condomois, and appointed him marshal of the camps and armies of his majesty. 
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ce lieu pour veoir Messieurs d’Aubeterre et de La Force, et m’en 
retoume demain k Yillandreaux 84 pour pourvoir k la garde du bloous 
que je y fais faire, me recommandant bien affectueusement k vos bonnes 
graces, je prie Dieu etc. 

Matignon . 85 

Je m’opposeray k vostre marcife, si pour le vin d'ycelluy vous ne me 
prestez vostre tiercellet 86 jusqu’fc caresme prenant. 

XIX. 

Monsieur Daniau, 87 

Estant arriv6 hier c4ans, je trouve une lettre de Monsieur de TurSne: 
j’ay d&a satisfait k ce qui m’6toit mand4 et vous fat envoys la d6charge. 
Je ne puis vous en dyre autre chose que je n’aye nouvelles de monsieur 
le mareschal, et trouvent fort Stranges les courses que ceulx de Domme 
ount faites contre les bons serviteurs du roy, m’an resentant k moun 
particulier, pour m’avoyr pris du b4tail quy m’apartenoit, et ay juste 
ocasion de me plaindre de ce qu’on court contre mon gouvernement, et 
atandant de vous le fere entendre plus particulferement par quelqu’un 
des miens, je vous asseurre que je suis, vostre affectiomfe et parfet amy. 

Thimines. 

Despuis la pfesante escripte, sont veneus des peisans de Liobart qui 
se plainient de quelques charges de bled que ceulx de vostre gamison en 
ont aporfe seste nuict pass4; je vous prie le leur dire car le bled est k 
moy. 88 

XX. 

Parquoy il supplie humblement vostre Majesty Sire, qu'il vous plaise 
mander au sieur mareschal de Matignon de verifier et arrester lesdictes 
sommes ainsi par luy foumyes, et d’icelles, selon ladicte verification, 
ordonner qu’il sera assign^ et rambours6 sur les deniers de deymes et 
tallies d’Agenois et P4rigord de l’ann6e prochaine, et ce par preference k 
toutes autres despences et payementz, affin de pr4venir les inconveniens 
qui pourroient naistre de la necessite oi\ il se reduict et de la longueur et 
tardite des assignations de payement de la gamison que vous y avez 
ordonne, luy en faisant depescher toutes expeditions necessaires. 

Below this request is written : 

Le roy renvoye la presente requeste k Monsieur le mareschal de 
Matignon pour, en sa presence, proceder k la verification des fraiz faits et 
necessaires k faire par ledict sieur de Vivans pour la conservation des ville 
et chasteau de Domes soubz Tobeissance de sa Majeste, par les presidans 
et tresoriers generaulx de France k Bordeaux, et sur ce donner ad vis k sa 
Majeste, aim de pourvoir d’assignation, audit sieur de Vivans, des sommes 

M The beginning of the siege of Vill&ndr&ut (Gironde), the scene of Vivans’s death. 

** Archives, file 22, no. 38. The blockade of Villandraut began in mid-January 
1592. Matignon’s letter belongs to some date before 8 February, when Lent began in 
that year. 

M The male hawk of sport. 

" Jacques de Courcillon, seigneur de Dangeau. 

• s Archives, file 22, no. 37. 
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qui lay seront deues k ceste occasion, sur les deniers des deymes de 
l'annfe procbaine MV C IIH“XI, des s4neschauss4es d’Agenois et 
P4rigort, que sadite Majesty affecte audiot remboursement, sans qu’il en 
poisse estre employ4 aiUeurs, poor quelque occasion que ce soye. Ordonne 
sa dicte Majesty k iceulx prdsidans et tr4soriers g4n4raulx de France d’y 
tenir la main et faire defiance aux receveurs g4n4raulx et particuliers 
desdictes deymes, de invertir les deniers de leurs charges d’icelle ann4e, k 
payne de payer doublement. 89 

Faict au Conseil du roy k Senlys, le xxiii e jour de ddcembre 1590. 

Combaud. 


XXI. 

Le Boy ay ant est4 adverty que le sieur de Vivans, gouvemeur de sa 
ville et chastean de Domme, a est4 contrainct de faire plusieurs despences 
a occasion du si£ge mis devant ladite ville par ses subjectz rebelles qui 
ont surprins le ohasteau d’icelle, pour conserver * ladite ville en son 
ob&ssance et voullant pourveoir k son remboursement, sa Majesty a 
ordonnd et ordonne aux president, trdsoriers g6n4raulx de France establis 
k Bourdeaulx, de verifier toutes et chascunes lesdites despences, et, 
ladite verification faicte, faire payer ce qu’ils trouveront estre bien et 
loyaulment deu sur les deniers des deymes de ladite Gen4rallit4 de la 
presente annee, quelle a expecialement affectees audit payement, en vertu 
de la presente ordonnance, seulement voullant sadite Majeste, que les 
recepveurs qui feront ledit payement, en soient et demeurent quittes et 
descharges par tout off il appartiendra, en rapportant coppie de la presente 
ordonnance, ladite verification et les quittances des partyes prenantes. 90 

Faict au camp de Senlys le xxviii e jour de janvier 1591. 

Henry. 


XXII. 

Sire, 

Et nos*seigneurs de son Conseil. Le sieur de Vivans, capitaine de 
cinquante hommes d’armes de voz ordonnances, vous remonstre tr£s 
homblement que d£s le xxiii® jour de decembre 1590, il vous auroict 
presente requeste affin d’estre rembourse des fraiz et despences par lay 
faictz, tant en achaptz de vivres et munitions, que solde et entret£nement 
des gens de guerre requis et necessaires pour la conservation en vostre 
obeyssance, de vostre ville et chasteau de Doume en P6rigort, lorsqu’elle 
fat assiegee par vos ennemis et rebelles, laquelle requeste vostre Majesty 
auroit renvoy4 par devers le sieur de Matignon, mareschal de France et 
vostre lieutenant g4n£ral en Guienne, pour, en sa presence, faire proceder 
k la v4riffication desdictz fraiz et despences, par les president et tr4soriers 
g4n6raulx de France k Bourdeaulx, et sur ce donner ad vis k vostre 
Magest4; et combien que lesdictz frais se trouvent monter et revenir 
a xviii B esc us ou environ, comme appert par le cayer et declaration 
d’iceulx, par le menu remis k ceste fin par le suppliant par devers ledict 
sieur mareschal de Matignon et lesdictz president et tr6soriers de France, 
ce n4aulmoings, au lieu d’y avoir esgard, de luy faire droict sur iceulx, 

M Archives, file 23, no. 18. 
w Ibid, file 21, no. 12. 
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il luy ont retranchS lea deux tiers de l&dicte somme de xviii m escus et 
l’ont reduicte et mod 6 r 6 e k la somme de six mil escaz, ainsi qu’apert par 
l’advis sur ce donn 6 et aultres pieces 7 attaches, chose que sy avoict lieu 
se seroit la ruTne totalle du suppliant, et IU 7 oster tous mo 7 ens de se 
pouvoir acquit ter envers ceulx ausquels IU 7 et tous les siens demeurent 
obliges et engaig 6 s. A ceste cause, Sire, et qu’il ne seroit soubz correction 
raisonnable que ledict suppliant enooureust aulcune ruyne, perte et 
doumaige pour vostre service, il plaira k vostre Majesty, nonobstant et 
sans avoir esgard aux advis et attendu que lesdictz fraiz ont est4 bien et 
lo 7 alement par IU 7 faictz, ordonner qu’il sera entidrement pay 6 et ran- 
bourse d’iceulx, ou k tout le moings des deux tiers montant, et revenant 
k la somme de douze mil escus, et ce sur les plus clairs deniers provenans, 
en la presant ann^e, des da 7 mes de la G4n4rallitd de Bourdeaulx, et il 
oontinuera k prier Dieu pour la prosp 6 rit 6 et santd de vostre Majesty. 

Vivans. 

Below is written : • 

M. de Bussy, apr£s avoir veu l’adviz, tant du sieur de Matignon que des 
tr&oriers de France, sa Majesty aacord$ audict sieur de Vivans, la somme 
de iiii m escus pour tout ce qu’il demande, pour estre pay 6 ladicte somme 
sur les deniers de la recepte g£n£ralle de Guyenne, en la pr&ant 
annde . 91 

Donn4 au camp de Rouen le 2 avril 1692. 

XXIII. 

Henry, par la grace de Dieu roy de France et de Navarre, k nos amez 
et f 6 aux conseilhers les prfoideps et tr^soriers g6n4raux de France, au 
bureau de nos finances estably k Bordeaux, salut. Comme par nos 
lettres patentee du neufiesme de janvier, nous vous ayons mand 6 fair© 
payer le sieur de Vivans, cappitaine de cinquante homines d’armes de nos 
ordonnances et gouvemeur de Caumont, sur les deniers ordinaires et 
extraordinaires de nostre recepte g 6 n£ralle dudict Bourdeaux, et mesmes 
sur ceulx de l’imposition qui se levent audict Caumont, de la somme de 
quatre mil escus, de laquelle nous aurions, par nos lettres du second jour 
d’avril, mil v° iiii xx douze, et autres donn4es en consequence d’icelle, 
faiot assignor le feu sieur de Vivans, son p£re, sur nostre recepte 
g£n4ralle, pour les vuivres et munitions de guerre fourais et advances 
pour la conservation de la ville de Domme en nostre obeissance, lorsque 
nos ennemis l’avoient assieg4e et surprins le chasteau, dont il n’a pea 
jusques k pr4sant estre pay£, quelque poursuitte et dilligence qu’il aye 
peu faire, tant par devant nous que envers nos recepveurs g4n4raulx de 
ladicte Gdn6rallit4, ay ant est4 condamn4 et contrainct d’en faire le 
payement k ceulx qui en auroient faict les advances, comme en estant 
responsable, oultre beaucoup de fraitz et despences qu’il luy a convenu 
faire ausdictes poursuites, et vous ayant pr4sentd mesdictes lettres, vous 
auriez ordonnd qu’il seroit pay4 de ladicte somme sur les deniers extra¬ 
ordinaires entrans en nostre dicte recepte g 6 neralle et non sur ladicte 
imposition de Caumont, que est directement contrevenir k nostre intention 

•’ Archies, file 28, no. 26. 
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portde par nostre lettre patent©, au moyen de quoy, il nous a tr£s 
hnmblement requis et supplid luy voulloir sur ce pourveoir. A ces 
causes et attandu la nature de son debt© qui est de soy favorable comme 
estant pour fraitz advancez pour le bien de nostre service et conservation 
de la dicte ville de Domme en nostre obdissance, par ledict feu sieur de 
Vivans son pere, depuis tud pour nostre service, et que ladicte imposition 
de Caumont avoit estd expressement establye pour l’entretenement de la 
gami8on dudit lieu, Voulons vous mandons et expressement enjoignons 
par ces prdsantes, qui vous serviront de premiere, seconde et toute autre 
jussion que scauriez attendre de nous en ceste endroit, que suivant et 
conformdment k nos dictes lettres du neufiesme janvier dont coppie est 
cy-attachde soubz le contre seel de nostre Chancellerie, que vous ayez & 
fair© jouir ledict sieur de Vivant, de l’effect et contenu d’icelles, selon 
leur forme et teneur, et que, suivant icelles, il soit payd de ladicte somme 
de quatre mil escus sur les deniers provenant de ladicte imposition de 
Caumont, sans que les deniers de ladicte levde puissent estre divertis ny 
employez ailleurs, nonobstant quelconques lettres qui pourroient avoir 
estd obtenues & ce contraires, ausquelles et k la desrogatoire d’icelles 
nous avons, pour ceste fois seulement et sans tirer k consequence, desrogd 
et desrogeons par ces prdsentes : Car tel est nostre plaisir. 

Donne k Paris le x e jour de novembre, l’an de grace mil cinq cens 
quatre vingtz quinze et de nostre regne le septiesme. 93 

Par le roy en son Conseil: 

Faget. 


Lord John Russell's Attempt to Form a Government 

in 1845. 

The renewal of the income tax in 1845 seemed to put the financial 
policy of Sir Eobert Peel’s government into smooth water for at 
least two years, but within a few weeks of the end of the session 
there was a great change, for in the autumn, after a bad harvest, 
came the potato disease and famine in Ireland. The question of 
a temporary suspension of the corn duties 1 was discussed at several 
cabinets early in November. The cabinets were resumed on 
25 November. On the 26th Peel declared to the cabinet his 
conviction that not only must the corn duties be for a time 
suspended, but the whole question of the corn laws must be recon¬ 
sidered. The same day the Morning Chronicle published a letter 
from Lord John Eussell to his constituents, 3 written at.Edinburgh 
on the 22nd, which declared his adhesion to total repeal, saying the 
time had gone by for a permanent fixed duty, and advocating * the 
extinction of duty within a short period.’ The discussion in the 
cabinet continued for ten days. On Tuesday, 2 December, Peel 

•* Archives, file 21, no. 18. 

1 They had been suspended by order in council in 1826. 

* Peel's Memoirs , ii. 178 ; it appeared in the Times on the 27th. 
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laid before them a ‘ specific measure/ 8 by which the duties would 
be at once very much reduced, that on wheat to be 7*. at prices 
below 51*., running down to 1*. at a price of 58*., and would be 
gradually abolished within eight or nine years. Such a measure 
was to be accompanied by large relief to the agriculturists from 
local burdens. Peel was supported by Graham, Aberdeen, and 
Sidney Herbert, while the duke of Wellington and most of the 
other members of the cabinet agreed, more or less unwillingly, to 
waive their objections to the principle of his proposal. Sir B. Peel 
wrote that evening to the Queen 4 that he expected ‘ at any rate so 
much agreement* as would enable him to advise her as to the 
measures * immediately required,’ and the Times had an article on 
the 4th declaring that the government had adopted repeal, which 
was not far wrong as to the position on the 3rd, though it went too 
far in speaking of the ‘ decision of the government.* But finally, 
after further cabinets on Thursday and Friday, the 4th and 5th, 
Lord Stanley and the duke of Buccleuch stood out. Peel had from 
the first said it would be better for such a proposal to be made to 
parliament by someone else rather than by himself, and he decided 
that if these two left the government it would be hopeless for him 
to bring forward any measure of the kind. On Saturday, 
6 December, 5 he went down to Osborne to resign, and the Queen 
sent for Lord John Bussell. 

Lord John, who was in Edinburgh, only reached Osborne on 
Thursday, the 11th. He returned next morning to London to 
consult his friends, and the discussion as to what their exact policy 
about corn should be, and whether, being in a minority of ninety, 
they should still take office relying on support from Peel, lasted for 
a week. Mr. Francis Baring, who had been chancellor of the 
exchequer in 1839-41, wrote at the end of his journal for the year 
the following account of their meetings :— 6 

Lord John, on being sent for, told the Queen he must consult others 
before he undertook to form a government. The Queen gave him [to 
read] a letter from Peel to her [of the 10th], 7 in which he stated his views 
for a settlement of the com laws [viz. the gradual repeal of the duties], 
and his readiness to support those views if brought forward by his 
successors. 

1 It is so described by Peel himself in his Memoirs , ii. 214. 

4 Parker, Sir Robert Peel , iii. 238. 

4 Ibid. iii. 239-40; Court circular in the Times of 8 December. In Peel’s Memoirs 
(ii. 222) the date is given by a misprint as the 5th, which makes a little confusion. 

* There are similar entries in his daily journal. A few words of explanation have 
been added in square brackets, and (iu round parentheses) some extracts from a memo¬ 
randum by Sir George Grey. This account was included in a memoir of Mr. Baring 
(later Sir Francis and Lord Northbrook), of which a few copies were printed in 1905. 

1 Letters of Queen Victoria , ii. 62. All the letters are in Peel’s Memoirs , ii. 223- 
240; but this one is there dated the 8th, probably from the draft. 
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Lord John called his politioal friends together. I was not at the first 
meeting [on Friday, 12 December] from accident. 8 At this nothing was 
done. Lord John and Lord Lansdowne had an interview [after the 
meeting] with Graham. He stated the danger in Ireland as one of the 
great points. [He said] that there would be left a surplus of 1,100,000Z. 
to meet the relief to the agriculturists and the increase to estimates, which 
they had not decided on, but thought might be necessary. Lord 
Lansdowne, when I saw him on the evening of that day, Friday, the 
12th, gave me an account of what had taken place. An application was 
made to Graham for Peel’s propositions. 

Saturday, 18th.—I was present. Graham’s reply was read. Peel 
declined to give his detailed measure^—in fact [it was understood he] had 
proposed none. 9 We agreed to frame a measure and then propose it to 
Peel; also to have formally [stated to us] the incapacity of the tories to 
form a government. At this meeting there were few present; [only 
Palmerston, Cottenham, Clarendon, Macaulay, Baring, and the duke of 
Bedford]. 10 Lord John strongly in favour of a gradual abolition. I said 
time was really of no value [to the farmer], but [I had] no objection to 
give time [if it would help] to settle [the] question. Most of the others 
[were] for time. 11 Our conclusions were communicated to the Queen 
[by Lord John and Lord Lansdowne, who went down to Windsor that 
afternoon]. 

On Sunday [14th] Lord John gave me a notion of his measure, and 
on Monday [15th] showed it to me written out. It was a duty of 10s. or 
8s. when the averages were below 48s.; between 48s. and 54s. I think a 
duty of 5s., and above 54s. a duty of Is. [All duty to cease after a time.] 

Lord John’s scale opened the ports at once for so long as the 
famine lasted. The stages in the duty appear, perhaps for reasons 
of parliamentary tactics, to have been based on Pitt’s corn law of 
1791, under which the duty on wheat was 24s. Brf. at prices below 
50s., 2s. 6 d. at 50s.-54s., and above 54s. only 6cZ. 12 Lord John seems 
to have at first preferred gradual to immediate repeal, not only to 
please Lord Lansdowne and others, but in principle, as an advantage 
to the farmers. He was also anxious to make sure of the support 
of Peel, whose letters had declared his policy to be one of gradual 

9 Only Palmerston, Cottenham, Clarendon, and Macaulay were at this meeting ; 
others did not get Lord John’s letters in time. Greville, Memoirs , 2nd part, ii. 819— 
he obviously got his acoount of all the meetings from Lord Clarendon (p. 322). 

• That he ‘ had proposed none ’ was not in Graham’s letter to Lord John, drafted 
by Peel, but was understood by Lord John and Lord Lansdowne to have been made 
verbally by Graham, as from himself, at his interview with them in the afternoon of 
the 12th, before he went to Peel. Graham seems to have had a curious idea that 4 the 
question was not brought to an issue ’ at the cabinets of 2-5 December, but it was not 
Peel’s view. Greville, ii. 320 note 2, 359 ; Peel’s Memoirs , ii. 178, 214-21. 

*• Greville, ii. 321. 

:I Apparently all except Macaulay, for ‘most’ suggests four rather than three out 
of the five others. After Lord Grey’s arrival the duke of Bedford seems to have 
favoured immediate repeal, though he ultimately voted against taking office. Parker’s 
Life of Sir James Graham , ii. 28. 

11 See Greville, ii. 354; Walpole, Hist, of England, i. 161. 
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abolition, and it was on this ground that he defended gradual repeal 
to Lord Grey ; the account given in a memorandum by Sir George 
Grey is as follows:— 

(I left Sandon early on Monday, the 15th ; at Rugby I met with 
Ho wick [Lord Grey], going up on the same errand, and we arrived in 
town about one. We saw Lord John that afternoon. He told us he 
[and Lord Lansdowne] had seen Sir J. Graham, who subsequently wrote 
him a letter, which he showed us, declaring Sir R. Peel’s readiness to 
give his support to a measure to be proposed by Lord John on the com 
laws founded on the principles of his letter to the electors of London. 
[Graham told them] that before Lord John’s letter appeared Sir R. Peel 
had proposed to his cabinet, or determined to propose, l forget which, the 
outline or principle of such a measure. It was understood [from Graham, 
and from Peel’s letter of 10 December to the Queen, which had been shown 
to Lord John] to be the immediate opening of the ports, followed by a 
gradual extinction of the duty ending in total repeal. 

Lord John, anxious to secure Peel’s support, without which he felt 
his task would be hopeless, told us that he had drawn out a scheme, 
which we were to see the next day, founded on the principles above stated. 
On hearing of Lord John’s intention to propose something short of total 
and immediate repeal, Howick expressed the strongest objection. I con¬ 
curred to a great extent in his objection, feeling that this would disappoint 
public expectation; the general impression produced by Lord John’s 
‘ letter ’ being that he was become an advocate of immediate as well as 
total 'repeal, although there were words in it which contemplated the 
existence of a fixed duty for a short time preparatory to its total extinction. 
I felt too that to propose this gradual repeal without previously ascer¬ 
taining if it would be cordially accepted by the leaders of the league would 
# be most hazardous. I found .Macaulay strongly of the same opinion. 

We met at Lord John’s on Tuesday, the 16th. We were glad to find 
that Lord John was convinced of the inexpediency of re-imposing any 
duty after the period for which the ports would in the first instance have 
to be opened, not less than six or eight months, and that he would 
propose the total and immediate abolition of duty.) 

Mr. Baring’s account goes on— 

Tuesday, 16th.—Met, full meeting, to consider the measure, decided 
n&m . con . [upon] total and immediate repeal, and relief in local taxation 
to agriculturists. Peel’s letter to the Queen [of the 15th was] communi¬ 
cated [to us, saying] that the tories in the cabinet thought a government 
by them would be inexpedient and inconvenient to the public, and that 
Peel declined giving any opinion as to any particular measure, for which 
he stated good grounds. The Queen in transmitting it said she agreed 
with them. 

Having thus got to the point of agreeing to a measure of our own, but 
that measure on a different principle from that contained in Peel’s letter 
[of the 10th to the Queen, which spoke only of gradual repeal], we 
decided that it was necessary to ascertain whether Peel had an insuperable 
objection to a settlement on our principles ; if so, that it was impossible 
to go on. Lord John wrote the result to the Queen [saying that he must 
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decline the task of forming a government unless Peel would support a 
measure for immediate repeal]. 13 

Wednesday, 17th.—I called early by desire at Lord John’s. His letter 
very good; the Queen had approved, and sent it to Peel last night. 

Thursday, 18th.—Peel’s answer read at a meeting of all. [He] would 
give no pledge. 14 The Queen arid Prince Albert told Lord John that they 
felt sure he would support [us]. (Howick had met Sidney Herbert and 
had a good deal of conversation with him, from which he was convinced 
that no doubt could be entertained of the intention of Sir R. Peel to give 
the support required. Others amongst us thought it was so much Peel’s 
interest to get this question disposed of by us, that he could not fail to 
support us.) Sidney Herbert told Howick that the answer was written 
under the impression that we were pressing them too hard. We con¬ 
sidered, and with very little doubt, that Peel had given [it] to be understood 
that he was not insuperably opposed to the consideration of immediate 
repeal. It was put to the vote to take [the government] or not. For :— 
Lord John, Cottenham, Lord Grey, Hobhouse, Baring, Macaulay, George 
Grey, Labouchere, Morpeth, and Palmerston. Against:—Lan9downe, 
Clarendon, Auckland, duke of Bedford, and Monteagle. 15 Lord 
Lansdowne very reluctant. There was no difference as to the principle 
of our measures. Lord John went to Windsor and accepted. 

At night I went by desire to Lord John. 16 He showed me a paper of 
Lord Lansdowne's making it a condition of his going on [that there 
should be] a promise of one million in relief to the agriculturists. Lord 
John seemed to think this must be given. I differed. Told him what 
was said about Palmerston—suggested that Palmerston should take the 
colonies and lead in the lords. He told me that the Queen had said that 
all she was afraid of was Palmerston at the F6reign Office, but that he 
had said that it must be. 17 I wrote to Monteagle, objecting strongly to 
a promise which could not be performed without additional taxation. 
Ellice at night came to me [and wanted me] to go to Lord Lansdowne. 

Friday, 19 th.—Lord John desired me not to go to Lansdowne. 
Meeting of part of us about Lansdowne’s letter. (Lansdowne, who had 
given a reluctant assent to the measure itself, and was much indisposed 
to our taking office, pressed for the promise of a million.) Stated my 
objections strongly. For [the promise of a million] : - Lord John, who 
talked about resigning his commission, Lansdowne, Clarendon, and 
Auckland. Against:—Baring, Labouchere, Howick, and George Grey. 
It came to no vote [i.e. a tie]; others were there who did not vote. 
Agreed that we should do what we could, not exceeding a million, but 


'* This letter of 16 December is in Peel’s Memoirs , ii. 238. 

14 Peel gave his reasons in a letter to Prince Albert. Parker, ibid. iii. 252. 

14 Lord Monteagle was however strongly in favour of repeal; he wrote to Mr. Baring 
the same day, * To carry or to lose the repeal of the corn law is to me the single point; 
the possibility of doing so by ns is the question to be decided.’ 

*• Mr. Baring was again to be chancellor of the exchequer. 

IT In another passage of the journal Mr. Baring says he was informed that, before 
Lord Grey objected, 4 Lord John had a conversation with Palmerston, in which, without 
pressing him from himself to change, he gave him a fair opportunity to make the 
offer; which P. entirely avoided doing.’ See Letters of Queen Victoria , ii. 70. 

vol. xxm. —no. xc. y 
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not to impose fresh taxes 18 (the principle of relief to which we all agreed 
being the lightening of the burden of local taxation. A minute was 
ultimately drawn up pledging us to propose relief of this nature to the 
extent of 600,000L, to be increased to a million if practicable). After 
this was done [Lord John proceeded to] the distribution of offices. The 
break up of the government turned on this. 

The same evening Mr. Baring received the following note from 
Lord John Bussell: 4 19 December 1845. It is all at an end. 
Lord Grey will not join us with Palmerston at the foreign office, 
and I will not go on without him.* Apart from anything else, 
Lansdowne and Clarendon being unwilling, it was almost impossible 
to get on without Lord Grey in the house of lords. 19 A full 
account of Lord Grey’s view was given on his own authority in the 
first number of this Review. 20 

The foregoing account makes plain one or two points on which 
there has been some misunderstanding, for Greville does not always 
draw a clear line between what Lord Clarendon told him and what 
he inferred himself, or between Clarendon’s views and those of the 
others. Immediate repeal was not proposed first by Lord Grey, 
and he was not its only, though certainly its most uncompromising, 
supporter. It was advocated on the 13th by Baring and Macaulay, 
and beyond doubt on their arrival by Morpeth and Labouchere 21 
as well as by George Grey. The decision for immediate, instead of 
gradual, repeal cannot be said to have been forced on the meeting 
of 16 December by Lord John’s Edinburgh letter of 22 November. 
Greville’s idea that this letter ‘ fettered ’ the meeting 22 seems to 
mean that the strong terms in which it adopted total repeal were 
awkward for Clarendon and others who disliked repeal altogether. 
The discussion on 13 December shows that neither Lord John, nor 
Baring, nor Clarendon, nor Palmerston thought that the letter 
involved any obligation to propose immediate repeal, and Lord 
Grey’s strong objection to the postponement of total repeal did not 
depend on such an interpretation of the letter, though Sir George 
Grey’s to some extent did. Nor was there, as Greville thought, 23 
any case of outbidding Peel; on the contrary, all were anxious to 
have his support. There was no desire—certainly no general 
desire—to adopt immediate abolition merely to outbid Peel. 

Lord John’s government foundered before it was launched, 
solely, as he told the house of commons on 22 January, 1846, from 
internal difficulties, not, as suggested by Greville, 24 from any fear 

,B Peel could only propose (in 1846) relief to the extent of about 500,000/. 
Memoirs , ii. 285. 

'» Greville, ii. 882, 338. M Vol. i. pp. 116-85, by Mr. J. R. Thursfield. 

** Lord Morpeth had subscribed to the anti-corn-law league shortly before, and 
Labouchere’s correspondence with Mr. Baring in 1841, before the budget, shows that 
he was a free trader then; probably the most decided free trader in the government. 

” ii. 354. w ii. 327, * 4 ii. 333. 
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as to Peel's intentions. Both Lord John 25 and most of his friends 
were in the end convinced that Peel would support them on a 
measure for immediate repeal. The fatal difficulty was Lord Grey's 
refusal, but Lord John might perhaps have gone on without him 
if Lansdowne and Clarendon had been less opposed to taking office 
at all. The real reason however of their opposition seems to have 
been not so much their distrust of Sir Robert as their unwillingness 
to have anything to do with repeal themselves, even if it was 
inevitable. Something too was due to accidental circumstances. 
Lord John was never very robust, and it has been often noticed 
that there was a connexion between his political action and his 
personal health or happiness. At this time, owing to his wife’s 
ill-health and the recent death of Lady Holland, he was certainly 
in very low spirits, 26 and was half inclined to give up the task even 
before Lord Grey objected to Palmerston. It may be added that 
between Tuesday morning and Friday afternoon (9th-12fch) he had 
done some forty hours of travelling, more fatiguing in those days 
than now, and including fourteen or fifteen hours' posting from 
Edinburgh to Newcastle. 27 

It seems curious nowadays that Lord Monteagle should have 
taken part in these meetings, though he had been a civil servant 
for six years, having resigned the chancellorship of the exchequer 
in 1889 to become controller-general. F. H. Baring. 

tt Lord John wrote to his wife on 18 December, * Peel refuses to pledge himself, 
but gives the fairest assurance of general support on the subject of the corn laws.* 
Walpole, Lord J. Russell, i. 411. 

M Lord Morpeth attributed the failure to this. Greville, ii. 338-9. Even as early 
as the 18th Lord John had written to his wife, ( The whole affair is so harassing that 
I know not what will become of me.’ Walpole, Lord J. Russell , i. 403-5, 411; ii. 467. 

» Ibid. i. 405. 
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Canaan d'aprbs VExploration Ricente. Par le R6v. P&re Hugues 
Vincent, des Fr&res Precheurs. (Paris: Lecoffre. 1907.) 

Apart from the work of excavation in Jerusalem, which has been mainly 
of a topographical character, it is only within the last decade that any 
considerable advance has been made in the study of ancient Palestinian 
archaeology. Professor Petrie, under the auspices of the Palestine Ex¬ 
ploration Fund, laid the first foundations by his labours at Lachish in 
1890, and was followed by Dr. F. J. Bliss. The latter, together with Mr. 
R. A. S. Macalister, subsequently undertook extensive work at some of the 
Judaean Tells in 1898-1900, and their detailed publication in 1902, with 
elaborate studies of the results, was at once recognised to be of the first 
importance for all future research. In that year Dr. Sellin, on behalf of 
the German Palestinian Society, began to excavate Taanach, and full 
accounts appeared in 1904-5. Meanwhile a number of provisional reports 
of Dr. Schumacher’s work at Tell el-Mutesellim (Megiddo) have been 
accessible, pending the publication of his final memoir, and Mr. Mao- 
alister, appointed by the Palestine Exploration Fund in 1902 to the 
excavation of Gezer, has described his numerous discoveries in thirteen 
quarterly reports, with nearly 150 illustrations and plans. Thus there 
was a growing amount of material—chiefly, be it noticed, due to the parent 
society—and the time was at hand to collect and classify the evidence, to 
compare it with the results of archaeological research elsewhere, and to 
form a general estimate of ancient Palestine in the light of present 
knowledge. Of Father Vincent's fine volume, with its eleven plates and 
810 illustrations, it need only be said that the author, professor of 
archaBology at St. Etienne, Jerusalem, has accomplished his task in a 
highly successful manner, and it is a pleasure to observe the pains he 
has taken to make his studies complete. As an introduction to Palestinian 
arch»ology it will be indispensable both to those who desire a con¬ 
venient and scholarly description of the present position of the subject 
and to those who are primarily or solely students of the Old Testament. 
Although it is not Father Vincent’s aim to deal fully with the bearing 
of archaeology upon the history and religion of Palestine his conclusions 
are often of great interest, especially to those who are familiar with some 
• of the most crucial results of modern criticism which have been before the 
• world for thirty years or more. He agrees with the excavators that there 
are no interruptions or gaps in the culture from its dawn down to the 
Seleucidan age; the religious development is a gradual one, and there is 
no evidence of that break which would have shown itself had there been 
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the overwhelming Israelite conquest which the Book of Joshua depicts 
(pp. 204, 461, 468 seq.) This is significant for the relation between 
archaeology and Biblical criticism, and some other examples of the bearing 
of archaeological research upon the history of Palestine may be briefly 
noticed. 

In the first place, although it is useful to divide Palestinian archaeo¬ 
logy into chronological periods, care has to be taken in correlating the 
evidence with the familiar outlines of Biblical history, since continued 
research has shown that such attempts are apt to be misleading. Pottery 
has been proved to be a sound criterion for the archaeologist, and Messrs. 
Bliss and Macalister had distinguished four great ages of Culture—early 
and late pre-Israelite, Jewish, and Seleucidan—but as the Jewish culture 
was also found to pass into the post-exilic age, while the late pre-Israelite 
overlapped with the monarchy, Mr. Macalister now adopts a non-committal 
nomenclature to which no objection can be taken % Father Vincent how¬ 
ever replaces the first three periods by four—the indigeneous (i.e. early 
pre-Israelite, above), the age when Aegean influence makes itself felt 
(sixteenth to twelfth century), the Israelite (twelfth to ninth), and the 
Jewish-Hellenic (ninth to fifth). Against this it may be urged that 

* Aegean 1 is too exclusive. It is possible that the culture of the so-called 

• indigeneous ’ period was uninfluenced by the first Semitic wave (which 
apparently led to inhumation in place of cremation), or by the presence or 
proximity of the Hyksos (who so deeply moved Egyptian life); but at 
neither Taanach nor Lachish was its duration a lengthy one, and once 
the 1 Aegean * culture leaves its stamp upon the pottery, it is followed 
through the centuries by Phoenician, Cypriote, and Greek phases down 
to the Seleucidan forms; and even later still there is an Arab ware curi¬ 
ously reminiscent of Greek and earlier features. This continuity is hardly 
accidental, and it seems more probable that the 1 Aegean 1 culture (direct 
imports excluded) is really due to Syria, Cappadocia, &c. 1 There is his¬ 
torical evidence for the close relation of Palestine to the north during the 
eighteenth and nineteenth dynasties, and this can be recognised later in 
the history of the Israelite monarchy during the Assyrian age. No one 
will question that there was regular intercourse between Palestine and 
both Babylonia and the Aegean, but the material traces are relatively few, 
and it is important to determine whether the ordinary analogies or resem¬ 
blances may not be due to the immediate influence of those neighbouring 
states whose political prominence is proved by the cuneiform tablets of 
Boghaz-Keui, and whose advanced culture is amply demonstrated by the 
records which the old Egyptian monarchs have left_of their spoil and 
plunder. 

Next, Father Vincent’s distinction between‘ Canaanite ’ and ‘ Israelite' 
is perhaps too precise. A fair picture can be gained of Palestine at 
the age illuminated by the Amaraa tablets. A general development 
ensues along the line, and while the culture passes over into one 
obviously contemporary with the Israelite monarchy, neither the Biblical 
narratives nor the archaeological data enable us to mark the division. • 

1 Cf. J. L. Myres, 4 Early Pot Fabrics of Asia Minor,’ Joum. of the Anthropol. Inst 
1903, pp. 367 seq. ; J. H. Breasted, Hist, of Egypt, pp. 188, 262 ; A. H. Sayce, Archao- 
logy of the Cuneiform Inscr . p. 63. 
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The problem is to sketch the political growth of the immigrants to the 
rise of a national feeling which isolated itself from the earlier inhabi¬ 
tants, to trace the progress of religion from the Canaanite gods to 
the supremacy of the God of Israel. It is the most serious problem 
of Old Testament research, and this volume will direct attention 
to an important aspect in the inquiry. As far as archaeology is con¬ 
cerned the term 4 Israelite ’ is largely a conventional one (p. 225), and 
those who supplement Biblical study by the archaeological data should 
bear in mind the adjustments which have had to be made in the past. 
Thus, when the 4 late pre-Israelite ’ ware was found to belong also to the 
time of the monarchy one's conceptions of the culture of the two periods 
necessarily needed modification, and other adjustment was required when 
two cuneiform tablets at Gezer, in strata held to be contemporary with 
the early part of the monarchy, proved to belong to the middle of the 
seventh century. 

Finally, the mutual interdependence of archaeology and history con¬ 
cerns one other important result of the excavations—the deterioration 
of pottery, which all agree in finding in the Israelite or Jewish period. 
The features which characterise this new simplicity and decay of artistic 
talent are discussed by Father Vincent, who seeks to estimate their bear¬ 
ing upon Israelite tradition (pp. 844 seq. t 852 seq.) At the outset it is 
to be observed that the barbarism between the time of the Israelite con¬ 
quest and the institution of the monarchy, which the history of Lachish 
suggested to Professor Petrie in 1890, is no longer admissible; we have only 
Vabsorption lente de Canaan par les Israelites (p. 464). How then are 
we to explain a set-back in the light of the traditions of the age of 
Solomon, Ahab, Jeroboam II, or Uzziah ? The question is not easily 
answered, because the continuity of culture inaugurated by the so-called 
4 Aegean ’ influence is unbroken, and although there is a tendency to attri¬ 
bute it to foreign importation, this, as Father Vincent remarks, is to 
exaggerate igmecessarily Jewish exclusiveness (p. 858). Now, not only 
is there no dividing line between the Canaanite and Israelite periods, but 
the lower limit of the latter overlaps with the Seleucidan, and some of the 
phases of Israelite culture might be chronologically described as merely 
pre-Seleucidan. In 1902 Messrs. Bliss and Macalister concluded that the 
characteristic debased Jewish types come in late in the monarchy, survive 
its overthrow, and appear in the subsequent centuries by the side of the 
Seleucidan. Since that date the adjustments in the classification would 
tend to bring down the culture which had been regarded as 4 Israelite,' 
and it is difficult to see on what grounds Father Vincent can associate 
the degeneration in art with the monarchy. These are obviously ques¬ 
tions for the trained archeologist; but should this phase be proved to 
begin towards the lower limit of the lengthy 4 Israelite ’ period the 
vicissitudes in Palestine from the middle of the eighth century b.o. will 
certainly claim consideration. With the fall of Damascus and Samaria 
there had been a break-up of the northern states, and amid the changes 
of population must be reckoned the introduction of desert tribes into 
Samaria by Sargon (715 b.c.) Later, movements of Arabian peoples can 
be traced along the east of the Jordan, while, in the south, apart from 
the Assyrian supremacy, only after the fall of Jerusalem can important 
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changes be safely found. However, the general result reveals movements 
which would have that effect upon existing culture which previously, 
though erroneously, had been associated with the Israelite invasion. 
These vicissitudes moreover belong to a period which is a mysterious 
gap to the Biblical student, although henceforth there is clearly an un¬ 
broken continuity to the Hellenic age, and the Samaritanism and Judaism 
of subsequent days must find a common foundation in this period, even as 
the Hellenic culture has grown out of the two or three centuries which 
had immediately preceded. 

Palestinian archaeology has already done valuable service in helping 
us to visualise the conditions of ancient life, although it must be admitted 
that the historical perspective is not so clear as could be wished. As the 
evidence continues to accumulate from Gezer and from Dr. Sellings 
work at Jericho, and as our general knowledge of Western Asia con¬ 
tinues to increase, the historical outline will doubtless be more firmly 
traced. As in every highly complex study, false steps and mistakes are 
unavoidable, and Father Vincent’s valuable work should do much to 
prevent a too one-sided attitude towards the numerous problems which 
are constantly assuming new forms. Palestinian archaeology itself 
depends upon many other departments of research, and the significance 
of the results of excavation in their bearing upon the history is often 
involved with questions which are sometimes not fully appreciated, or 
which must sometimes be held in suspense. Such criticisms as we have 
offered however concern those problems which are under dispute, and it 
must be recognised that they do not affect the painstaking scholarship of 
a book which is one of the very few of real importance which have marked 
recent years. Stanley A. Cook. 

The Political Thought of Plato and Aristotle. By E. Barker, M.A. 

(London: Methuen. 1906.) 

Mr. Barker’s book deals mainly with the theories of Plato in the 
Republic and the Laws and of Aristotle in the Politics. He explains 
that his original purpose was to write an introduction to the Politics , 
that his design was extended when he realised the necessity of explaining 
the political views of Plato, as the master of Aristotle, and a similar 
necessity of tracing the influence of Socrates on Plato, and of setting 
forth the views of the Sophists, whom Plato attacked. The genesis of 
the book accounts for the gradually increasing scale on which the 
different sections are planned, for while the Pre-Socratics, Socrates, and 
the Minor Socratics are dismissed in about forty pages, and the different 
dialogues of Plato in a hundred and forty, the Politics have little less 
than three hundred pages allotted to them. 

We cannot fail to be grateful to a writer who devotes so much care 
and labour to the investigation of Greek thought as applied to the science 
of politics. Mr. Barker has obviously studied the texts of Plato and 
Aristotle and the works of modern writers with the greatest diligence. 
He acknowledges fully, and perhaps with an excess of modesty, his 
indebtedness to the works of Nettleship, Bradley, Eucken, Shute, and Mr. 
W. L. Newman, and his book bears full evidence of his knowledge of the 
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other literature bearing on the subject. In some instances Mr. Barker 
seems to place too implicit a trust in other writers, whose theories are 
stated as if they were absolute and uncontroverted facts. Thus Diimmler’s 
ingenious reconstruction of a lost pamphlet, as the source of certain 
passages in the Supplices and Phoenissae of Euripides, is used to justify 
a reference to 1 the political treatise versified by Euripides.’ Similarly 
the theory, which is generally held, that Aristotle, in the Constitution of 
Athem, betrays the influence of some anti-democratic writer or writers leads 
Mr. Barker to talk of ‘yet another pamphlet on the Athenian constitution, 
attributed to Theramenes,’ and to describe its contents in terms which 
might imply to an unwary reader that such a work is actually in existence. 

The study of the political philosophy of the Greek writers needs 
the application of the historical method, not only to trace the gradual 
development of political ideas in the earlier writers, but to show the 
connexion of these ideas with the political institutions of the Greek 
states. In both these respects Mr. Barker’s treatment seems to me 
inadequate. The origins of political theory are treated very briefly, and 

not fully illustrated by the texts. There is a good summary of the 

influence of the Sophists, and the description of the study of politics 

before Plato as ‘partly historical, partly ideal, and with Socrates a 

testimony and a gospel,’ shows a happy power of generalisation. But 
the Sophists are dismissed too briefly, and the work of non-philosophic 
writers, such as Thucydides, Xenophon, and Isocrates, deserves and 
would repay a fuller treatment. The early and anonymous work on the 
Athenian constitution (which is cited once in a quotation from Gomperz) 
is an admirable statement, in an ironic vein, of democratic theory. From 
this work and from Thucydides Mr. Barker might have illustrated the 
classification of states by the ends at which they aim. The distinction 
between the rulers who govern for their own advantage and those who 
seek justice in the end occurs in [Xenophon] De Bep . Ath . i. 18, and in 
Thucydides i. 17 and iii. 82, and these writers thus anticipate Plato and 
Aristotle. Xenophon’s work on the Spartan constitution is not, I think, 
quoted. This idealisation of Spartan institutions throws considerable 
light on the ideal state of the Bepvblic. Mr. Barker does not attach 
sufficient weight to the parallel of the Spartan state. Xenophon’s 
reference to polyandry and the still more explicit account in a fragment 
of Polybius tend to show that there was a more real historical basis for 
the community of women and children than we should gather from these 
pages. In his survey of Athenian democracy Mr. Barker is content to rely 
on Gilbert, and his treatment of this subject, which is important for his 
argument, is superficial and unconvincing. Some incidental references 
to matters of history raise points which seem doubtful. In assuming 
‘ the want of any principle of cohesion for larger units than the city ’ 
Mr. Barker seems to ignore systems of which the Boeotian league is an 
example, which served to give a unity, more or less permanent, to a 
number of cities in combination. It is a doubtful hypothesis that the 
Helots were ‘ homogeneous in race * with their Spartan conquerors, and 
Antiphon can scarcely be cited as a champion of middle-class democracy. 

The historical matter is however only an inconsiderable part of 
Mr. Barker’s book. The bulk of it is given up to an analysis and 
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running commentary on the Republic and the Politics. The existence of 
the works of Mr. Newman and others, to which Mr. Barker acknowledges 
his debt, makes this section in great part superfluous. Mr. Newman’s 
introduction does so admirably what Mr. Barker sets out to do that 
it is difficult to see for what readers the present book is intended. The 
analysis is full and careful; it suffers grievously however from the lack 
of systematic references, and partly from this cause it is often difficult to 
distinguish between the summary of the arguments in Plato and Aristotle 
and the reflexions of the commentator. The comment is lengthy and not 
always illuminating, and there are many instances in which the necessity 
to say something has led the author into the track of the commonplace. 
From the methods of treatment adopted, and from the close reliance on 
his predecessors, Mr. Barker’s book scarcely professes to be a contribution 
to learning. On the other hand it is not suited for readers who approach 
the subject for the first time. The analysis is too diffuse, it does not 
sufficiently disengage what is really essential, no attempt is made to 
summarise the main conclusions, and the constant succession of details 
leaves an impression that everything is of equal value. The book would 
have been more useful if it had in this respect done much less ; if, with 
a survey of the development of political speculation, the most important 
contributions of Plato and Aristotle to political theory had been disengaged 
from the rest of their argument and presented, with proper references, 
more in summary than in abstract. Leonard Whiblet. 

UnUrsuchungen zur Geschichte des Kaisers Eadrianus . Yon W. Weber. 

(Leipzig: Teubner. 1907.) 

In this work Dr. Weber, a pupil of Domaszewski, whose inspiration 
is clearly traceable in many parts of it, devotes much learning and 
ingenuity to the elucidation of problems connected with the reign of 
Hadrian. His first essay deals with the vexed question of Hadrian’s 
adoption, and ends with a confession of ignorance, although Dr. Weber 
evidently inclines to the view that the adoption was a fiction due to 
Plotina. In his use of monumental evidence he follows closely in the 
steps of Domaszewski. Thus he rightly interprets the well-known panel 
from the Arch of Beneventum as representing the submission of Meso¬ 
potamia, and further suggests—with very great probability—that the 
figure nearest to thd emperor is the praefectus praetorio, Acilius Attianus. 
He is wrong however in explaining (after Domaszewski) the attitude of 
this figure and that of Hadrian as indicating opposition to Trajan. They 
are merely drawing the emperor’s attention (after a scheme familiar to 
Boman sculptors) to the figure which personifies the conquered territory. 
On the other hand the figure on the extreme left, representing the army, 
is recommending Hadrian to Trajan’s favour, and this fact, coupled with 
the similar scene in the corresponding panel of the opposite face (fig. 5), 
where Roma likewise places her hand on Hadrian’s shoulder, may be treated 
as evidence for attributing the execution of the sculptures to Hadrian's 
reign. 1 Dr. Weber, again, follows Domaszewski in his interpretation 

1 On the other hand it might be urged that, while the portraits of Trajan on the 
arch are excellent, those of Hadrian are far from successful, and suggest that liis 
features were not at the time familiar. 
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of the reliefs in Trajan’s column, and seeks to show that in the second 
Dacian war Trajan landed at Aenos, in Thrace. Here again we find 
ourselves in disagreement with him ; but the question is too complicated 
to be discussed in a brief review. Also he accepts Arndt’s view as to the 
date of the medallions from the Arch of Constantine, which is almost 
certainly wrong. The greater part of the book is taken up with a discus¬ 
sion of the chronology of Hadrian’s travels, which is practically exhaus¬ 
tive. The available evidence is acutely scrutinised and many new results 
are attained. Thus it is shown that the quotations of Stephanus of 
Byzantium from the fifteenth book of Phlegon may be used to determine 
the itinerary of Hadrian’s first tour. The date of Hadrian’s first arrival 
in Borne is fixed at 9 July a.d. 118 by a close examination of the 
acts of the Arval brotherhood in the light of the recently discovered 
fragments. 3 It is sometimes found possible to date an imperial visit 
by an ingenious analysis of the local calendar or system of tribe names 
(e.g. at Bithynion, p. 127). The only criticism which we have to make 
is that Dr. Weber’s ingenuity is sometimes misplaced. The fact that 
the new tribe 'A&piavk at Athens was composed of demes taken from all 
the existing tribes affords no special proof of the ‘ deep-seated reverence 
felt by all Athenians for Hadrian’ (p. 161). It was merely an act of 
formal adherence to the precedent set in Hellenistic times. Neither is 
there any need to inquire why Severus Alexander calls Hadrian divus 
parens in an inscription. Though Dr. Weber will not allow it (p. 197 n.) 
the fictitious genealogy circulated by Septimius Several suffices to explain 
the fact. But the book, though written in an unpleasing style and 
difficult to read, makes a notable contribution to our knowledge of 
Hadrian’s reign. On p. 184 * Argos ’ should be read for ‘ Athen ’ (1. 20). 

H. Btuabt Jones. 

The Origin of the English Nation . By H. Munbo Chadwick, Fellow of 
Clare College, Cambridge. (Cambridge: University Press. 1907.) 

In this book Mr. Chadwick treats of the ethnological relations and cults 
of the Teutonic conquerors of Britain. Early Germanic ethnology is, 
owing to the imperfect evidence, a study of great difficulty. A fitful and 
uncertain light is thrown upon it by Strabo, Tacitus, and Ptolemy, but 
after their time the darkness becomes intense. When after several 
centuries the darkness begins to disperse we find that ancient and famous 
names have disappeared and that tribes of little importance have become 
great nations, while others bear names that were unknown to* these 
writers, or that are at all events unmentioned by them. It is evident 
that during all this time the Germanic tribes have been in a state of flux. 
Learned scholars have endeavoured to recover the lost history of these 
centuries by means of conclusions drawn from philology, antiquities, 
religion, law, tradition, and agriculture, aided by ingenious tampering 
with the few records, dogmatic assertions, and unbridled licence in con¬ 
structing hypotheses to support their conclusions or to get rid of awkward 
facts. Mr. Chadwick travels through this region of misty speculation 
with admirable courage and ardour, and he has presented us with an 

* C.I.L. vi. 82874. 
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interesting and suggestive book, replete with learning and ingenuity, and 
evidently the outcome of much hard reading and deep thought. He has 
not escaped adaptation to his environment, and the great amount of con¬ 
jecture in the book cannot but raise doubts in the critical mind as to the 
validity of the processes employed. Frequently results, which seem to* 
be definite to the author, are obtained by building stage upon stage of 
hypothesis. One feels that with an equal licence in hypothesis much, 
might be said for other views and difficulties, which are not unfrequently 
dismissed in brief footnotes. It is true that Mr. Chadwick is not the 
author of all the conjectural arguments advanced, but as he does not 
distinguish the contributions of previous writers, it is clear that he 
assumes responsibility for them. In marked contrast to the indulgence 
extended to the evidence of tradition and myth and cult and their inter¬ 
preters stands the highly critical attitude occasionally assumed in regard 
to more strictly historical evidence. 

The main contention of the book is that the Angles came from Angeln 
in Schleswig, and that they were settled there before the time of Tacitus. 
It is not possible to prove from the evidence of Tacitus that the Anglii 
dwelt in Angeln. All that can be safely said is that the Anglii were a 
Suevic folk, that (if Tacitus is mentioning the Suevic peoples in their 
geographical order) 1 they lived near the Langobardi, that the latter 
were neighbours of the Suebi-Semnones, who according to Strabo and 
Ptolemy were established on the upper Elbe, and that the Anglii and Varini 
and the five other tribes mentioned in connexion with them were at no great 
distance from the ocean in which was situate the island temple of their 
goddess Nerthus. The Anglii have been placed in Schleswig in maps 
illustrating the Germania partly on later evidence, which is an unsafe 
guide, and partly as the result of two theories. One was that the three 
divisions of the Germans of Tacitus, the proximi Oceano Ingaevones , 
medii Berminones f ceteri Istaevones were based upon dialectal differences 
because their positions roughly corresponded to the later Low, Middle, 
and High German. Old English, being ranked as a Low German 
dialect, was therefore labelled Ingaevonian. There is no other evidence 
than this theory that the Angles and Saxons were Ingaevonians, and 
nowadays philologists would hesitate to ascribe to these German dialectal 
differences an antiquity old enough to reach back to the first century, and 
they must be taken far beyond that time to justify the ethnogonic myth 
recorded by Tacitus. It is, as Banke has remarked, ein vergebUches 
Bemilhen, die verschiedenen Voikerschaften , welche in der Geschichte auf- 
treten , auf diese Stdmme zuriiekzufuhren , 2 The second is Miillenhoff’s 

1 I can discover no valid grounds for Miillenhoff’s statement, which is repeated 
with vehemence by his followers, that because Tacitus descended the Rhine in 
describing the tribes by that river, he is proceeding in a direction exactly parallel in 
northern Germany, especially as he makes a considerable deflexion from this direction 
in proceeding from the mouth of the Rhine to the Elbe. It seems obvious that the 
Langobardi are mentioned next to the Suebi-Semnones not by reason of their 
geographical position, but because of the contrast in size of their nation with that of 
the Semnones. The eight nations placed in the Cimbric Chersonese by Ptolemy (two 
of whom are mentioned in the Monumentum Ancyranum) populate it sufficiently 
without the Anglii and the other six peoples. 

* Weltgeschichte , iii. 36. 
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theory, which is accepted by Mr. Chadwick (p. 225), that these divisions 
represented confederacies of tribes bound together by a joint religion, or 
‘ amphictyonies,’ as he called them. In vainly endeavouring to provide 
each of these amphictyonies with an eponymous god, he-had to travel as 
far as Sweden for a deity who could be connected with the name of the 
Ingaevones. There he found that the Swedish kings claimed to be 
descended from Ingwi, and that this person was said to be the god Freyr. 
It thus became necessary to build a bridge between the country of the 
Ingaevones and Sweden, and the location of the Angles m Angela 
formed a convenient pier for this bridge. The next stage was to take 
Nerthus, the goddess of the Anglii, Varini, and the other five tribes in 
Tacitus, to convert her from the deity of a Suevic confederation into that 
of the Ingaevones and to identify her with Ingwi-Freyr. The processes by 
which these conclusions were established may be read in Mr. Chadwick's 
pages. The net result is that the goddess Nerthus is equated with (1) 
the Norse god Niorthr, (2) his unnamed wife, (8) their son Freyr, (4) his 
sister Freyia, who become respectively (6) Ingwi (who is said at p. 290 
to be the husband of Nerthus) and (6) Gefion. 3 a The last of these 
identifications cleared the ground for the foundation of another pier of 
the bridge, the identification of the Nerthus island with the Danish 
island of Sealand, where in the tenth century there was held every ninth 
year a religious festival which has no resemblance to the Nerthus 
worship. Mr. Chadwick however thinks that * it is scarcely impossible 
that this gathering may have been descended directly from the festival 
of Nerthus * (p. 267). These Scandinavian royal pedigrees are very dubious 
materials for history. 4 Miillenhoff under the stress of his theory unjusti¬ 
fiably extended the Nerthus worship of the Anglii, Varini, and their 
associates to the whole of the Ingaevonians, making the Frisians and 
Saxons the main members of the amphictyony. Here Mr. Chadwick 
departs from him. He excludes the latter races from it, restricting it to 
the Nerthus people of Tacitus, but includes the Swedes (pp. 289, 296), 
and he tacitly assumes that the proximi Oceano means the Baltic Sea 
(pp. 222, 232, 295), which Tacitus calls Mare Suebicum . The statement 
of Pliny that the Chauci, whose situation between the Ems and the Elbe 
is one of the few fixed points in Germanic ethnology, were Ingaevonians 
is met by the suggestion that it is due to an erroneous conjecture. 
Something more than this is required to discredit Pliny’s evidence, for 
he became acquainted with the Chauci during his military service in 
Germany. He describes the Suebi as Herminones, and Miillenhoff in 
consequence regarded the Anglii as belonging to that division. But this 
view had to give way before his amphictyonic theory. 

The evidence of Beda, which does not in itself locate Angulus in 
Schleswig, and of King Alfred, which is probably based upon that of 
Beda, is, as usual, supported by the passage in Widsith, the Old English 
composite poem known as the * Wanderer,' which states that Offa ruled 
Ongel, and that he fixed by the sword the boundary by Fifeldor between 

* This list of aliases might be added to considerably from other writers on these 
subjects. The Haddingus, whom Mr. Chadwick compares with Nidrthr, is identified 
with this god by Munch, Samlede Afhandlinger , i. 492, note 2. 

4 Cf. Munch, op. tit. i. 441, 447, note, 477, 482, 483, 486. 
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his people and the unknown Myrgingas, and that the boundary had been 
maintained ever since by the Engle and Sw©fe. 6 The latter is the Old Eng¬ 
lish form of Suebi. It must be obvious that this mention of the Angles and 
Swaefe is to he connected with the evidence of Tacitus and with the 2ov»)£oi 
’AyyoAoi of Ptolemy. This Ongel is however identified with Angeln on 
the strength of MiillenhofFs combination of the stories of the two Offas 
recorded by Matthew of Paris and a somewhat similar tale narrated by 
Saxo Grammaticus. This writer can only be used with the greatest care, 
for there is ample evidence that he manipulated his sources, such as they 
were, for literary and patriotic purposes, and that he used foreign historical 
works and adapted them to his purpose. 6 In the present case the forms 
of the names are English and not Scandinavian, 7 and Miillenhoff, 
Munch, 8 and Erdmann have concluded that he derived the story from 
England. Mr. Chadwick endeavours by various hypotheses to prove that 
he used a native tradition, and in favour of this theory, I suppose, cuts 
off all communication between Angeln and England early in the sixth 
century (pp. 18, 182, 185). He is driven to surmise that a portion of the 
Angli remained behind in Angeln, which involves the rejection of Beda’s 
statement that their continental home remained in his time bare of 
inhabitants (pp. 142, 185), and to the further supposition that the later 
Danish occupants of Angeln learned this story from this hypothetical 
Anglian remnant, whose tongue they adopted although still calling 
themselves Danes (p. 140). This hardly harmonises with his view that 
the differentiation of the Scandinavian languages from Anglo-Frisian 
and German operated in the fifth, sixth, and seventh centuries ’ (p. 223). 
The differences between West Germanic, in which the Old English 

4 Mach ingenuity has been expended upon attempts to identify these peoples. 
Mr. Chadwick thinks that Myrgingas is a 4 dynastic ’ name for the Swjefe (p. 136), 
who are, however, mentioned as their opponents. This is also Miillenhoff’s view, who 
believed that these Swtefe were Heruli, a view that is here reproduced (pp. 114, 139, 
218). But there is no record of either Heruli or Suebi on the Eider, beyond the 
obscure place name Schwabsted or Svavested on the Treene (p. 137, note 1), which 
is derived more probably from a personal name Svavi by O. Nielsen, Olddanske 
Personnavne , Copenhagen, 1883, p. 89. Mr. Chadwick maintains that 4 the evidence 
of Widsith places the existence of a people called Suabi in the southern part of the 
peninsula [of Jutland and Schleswig] practically beyond doubt ’ (p. 137), although he 
admits the silence of ancient writers regarding them, and expresses surprise that they 
have been forgotten by Danish tradition. 

* The story in c. 9 (ed. Holder, p. 315) that Ingvar obtained a grant from King Ella 
of Northumberland of as much land as a horse's hide would cover, and that he then 
cut the hide into thongs, bears a suspicious resemblance to Geoffrey of Monmouth's 
story (vi. c. 11) of Hengistand Thancastre 4 Britannice Kaer-correi' (i.e. Latin corrigia), 
an etiological figment from the name Thwang-caster (Caistor, oo. Lincoln). 

* Axel Olrik, Arkiv for Nordisk Filologi , viii. p. 368, in endeavouring to prove that 
they are Danish forms, does not meet Miillenhoff's arguments that Uffo is not a 
Scandinavian formation. It is not found in actual use in Denmark before the time 
of Saxo (H. Mfiller, in Anzeiger fUr deutsches Alterthum , xxii. 153, note 3), whose 
Vigletus, Offa’s grandfather, seems also to be derived from the 0. E. Wihtlrog, and to 
have been misunderstood, since the Old Norse form of wiht was vatr. The name Wig 
is obviously also alien to Denmark. See Axel Olrik, Kildeme tU Sakses Oldhistorie , 
i. 92, note. This writer, despite his patriotic bias, acknowledges the influence of the 
English Vita Offae at ii. 184, note 1. 

8 Samlede Afhandlinger, i. p. 481. 
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dialects are included, and Scandinavian and Gothic, which have many 
points in common, are so fundamental that it is difficult to believe that they 
were of suoh a late origin. They are certainly represented in Gothic in 
the fourth century. The argument from Widsith depends entirely upon 
the convenient but unsupported assumption that the Fifeldor is the Eider* 
which was called Egidora as early as the eighth century. Miillenhoff in 
an early work had drawn attention to the existence of local names beginning 
with Fifel in Friesland, which included a pagus Fivelgo by the river Fivel 
near the mouth of the Ems. The exclusion of the Saxons (who are spoken 
of as Germans on dialectal grounds) from the amphictyony leads Mr. 
Chadwick into serious difficulties. They are assumed to have been con¬ 
quered by the Angies of Angeln before the expedition to Britain, and the 
Old English wergelds are offered by a strained construction as evidence of 
this hypothetical conquest (pp. 81, 297). They are, as the result of the 
theories glanced at above, excluded from a share in the conquest of 
Britain. Beda’s description of them as Saxons is held to be the result of a 
mistaken theory (pp. 58, 86) and we are told that ‘ the invaders of Britain, 
though called Saxons by the natives, really belonged to a nation [the 
Angles] which had only recently made its appearance on the western 
seas,* but which had dwindled down to a military aristocracy in a subject 
population ‘presumably of Saxon origin ’ (p. 802). 

On this foundation of hypothesis Mr. Chadwick proceeds to rewrite the 
history of the English conquest of Britain. He lays stress upon the fact 
that the language of the conquerors is called English (pp. 56, 87), and not 
Saxon, concludes that the dialectal differences in it arose after the com¬ 
mencement of the sixth century (p. 69) and that the language is really 
Anglian. The fact that four important kingdoms or divisions of the con¬ 
querors bore the names of West Saxons, South Saxons, Middle Saxons, and 
East Saxons is waived aside by the remark that ‘ it is not necessary to 
suppose that they are of very great antiquity * (p. 87), and he substitutes, on 
the authority of Beda, Gewisse for the first, and hypothetical * dynastic ' 
names for others. 9 The use of the term Saxon in these cases is, he 
suspects, ‘to be ascribed to the political supremacy of a family or 
families which were of a specifically Saxon origin * (pp. 87, 88). This 
family is duly found in the royal family of Essex, because their pedigree 
contains an ancestor Seaxneat, who is identified with Saxnot, 10 one of 
the gods of the old Saxons. The name Seaxneat is however conjectural. 11 

* Thus the East Anglians are assumed to have borne the name of Wuffingas, which 
is that of their royal family? and the Mercians to have been similarly known as 
IclingaB. because Ioel is surmised, on different grounds from Miillenhoff’s, to have 
been the first Mercian king. But the use of these ( dynastic ’ names for the nations 
seems to be merely epic. In every case the real national name remained in use. 
Although the Danes are called Scyldingas in Beowulf , they are more frequently 
referred to in that poem as Danes. 

10 Moller, Das altenglische Volksepos , p. 87, cites this name to prove that the East 
Saxons were the original and genuine Shoves of Ptolemy, who places them on the 
neck of the Cimbric Chersonese. In the Anzeiger filr deutsches Alterthum , xxii. 
158, this scholar on the basis of this view tells us with great particularity what 
precise district on the continent the settlers in the various English kingdoms came 
from, and is able to distinguish between the Northumbrians of Deira and Bemicia, Ac.! 

11 It occurs as Seaxnete in Florenoe of Worcester’s copy of the genealogy, and in 
the patronymic form Seaxneting in the ninth-century list in Sweet, Oldest English 
Texts , p. 179. 
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There is no record of any East Saxon supremacy, and it is suggested 
that the royal house of Sussex, whose genealogy has not come down to 
us, may have been of Saxon origin. Beda ascribes to Sussex an early 
supremacy. Middlesex is regarded as having been always under Essex. 
The history of Wessex is described as ‘ at best a very doubtful story, 
and that probability rather favours the idea that Wessex was an offshoot 
from Essex or Sussex/ Mr. Chadwick’s main objection to the early 
history of Wessex is that the battles are placed in a district that had 
been conquered by the Jutes, and he suggests that the details really relate 
to the Jutish conquest. Cerdic is again labelled as an impostor, and it 
is urged, on the ground of the alleged derivation of his name from 
the Welsh Ceretic, that the English. could not have known the name in 
the form Cerdic until the sixth century. 13 Under these circumstances the 
West Saxon royal pedigree, not unnaturally, cannot be regarded as 
satisfactory evidence (p. 184), but it is nevertheless vouched to prove 
that the English had traditions of Freawine and Wig, who appear in 
Saxo’s story of Offa (pp. 188, 145). Elsewhere it is assumed (p. 88) 
and even definitely stated (pp. 182, 286) that the kings of Wessex 
were connected with the royal house of Bemicia because both houses 
derive from a son of Woden, whereas the other royal genealogies have a 
son each as their Stammvater. But it is surely impossible to take these 
descents from Woden to the historic kings seriously. 13 The great varia¬ 
tion in the numbers of the descents during this time are alone sufficient to 
shatter confidence. These considerations lead me to doubt whether the 
leaders of the invaders were all * princes of the blood royal ’ (p. 144), and 
the sweeping conclusions based upon this view. 

Out of many points that I should like to discuss did space permit 
I select the following for brief notice. The Codex Urbinas of Isidore of 
Seville’s Chronicle, to the interpolated entry in which (based, as the 

** This statement is based npon the fact that Beda mentions a Cerdic, king of 
Elmet, in the early part of the seventh century, and that he writes Caedualla for the 
Welsh Cadwallon, earlier Catwallon. To judge by Welsh manuscripts this change from 
t to d did not ocour for many centuries after Beds’s time. Therefore Welsh ortho¬ 
graphy was conservative. Thus Catamanus occurs in a Welsh inscription ascribed to 
this King Cadwallon or to his son (Hiibner, Inscriptions Britanniae Christiatiae , 
no. 149; Rhys, Lectures on Welsh Philology, p. 364). Yet Beda writes a borrowed form of 
this name as Caedmon. Any Welsh evidence there might be would therefore not be con¬ 
clusive evidence that the change had not occurred at a date earlier than that Mr. Chad¬ 
wick fixes. It must also be remembered that Beda is a foreigner, representing a Welsh 
sound as he apprehended it. The cause of the change of t to d in such positions as 
the one in question was the presence of a vowel on each side of the consonant. It 
would therefore seem that the Welsh voiced the glide between the consonant and the 
vowel at the very beginning, just as the French do, so that a vowel-flanked t would 
8onnd to a foreigner like d. But I can see no reason for assuming that Cerdic repre¬ 
sents Ceretic, which had a strong penultimate accent. In English of the eighth 
century there is no reason for the syncope of the second syllable of this name, even if 
we assume an English shifting of accent. Beda writes Cerotaes-ei, a name derived 
from the presumably Celtic Cerotus, which occurs as the name of a potter in Britain 
(Corpus IncriptU Lot. viL 1836, 802), and he writes Heruteu, Herutford in English 
names. In the Historia Brittonum , c. 86, there has clearly been a confusion between 
the Ceretic mterpres of Vortigem and the Cerdic, king of Elmet, of Beda. 

u Mr. Chadwick admits that‘most of the genealogies contain suspicious elements 1 
(p. 293). 
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language suggests, upon Beda) regarding the conquest of Britain Mr. 
Chadwick is inclined to attach importance, is a fifteenth-century manu¬ 
script. 14 On p. 24 it is promised that evidence of the use in England of 
the Paschal Cycle of Victorius of Aquitaine for dates prior to 582, the 
commencement of that of Dionysius Exiguus, will be given, but we 
have looked for it in vain. lfl As the British church adhered to the 
older 84 years cycle and the Roman church had adopted Diony¬ 
sius before the mission of St. Augustine, it is difficult' to see who 
can have used this Victorian cycle in Britain with the exception of the 

14 See H. Herzberg, ‘ Ueber die Chroniken des lsidorus von Sevilla,* in Forschungen 
but deutschen Oeschichte , xv. 295. The origin of the date 347 a Passione for the 
English conquest is ascribed by Zimmer, Nennius Vindicatus , p. 206, to a blunder of 
Nennius, who stumbled upon 347 instead of 447 in looking for the consuls in order to 
supply consular dates for the vague indications of time given by Gildas, whose letter 
Agitio ter consuli (c. 20) was his only clue to the date of the English settlement. 
Under 347 a Passione there occur in Prosper and in Victorius of Aquitaine Oratiano III 
et Equitio. Nennius has more probably identified the Agitio of Gildas with Equitio , 
especially as the same ordinal numeral occurs, instead of with the Aetio of 419 
(= a.d. 446). As Nennius supplied consular years, and committed even more amazing 
blunders than this in so doing (Zimmer, p. 191 sqq.), it is unlikely that he derived this 
passage from an English source, as suggested by Mr. Chadwick (p. 44). 

14 Mr. Chadwick (p. 24, note) ingeniously attempts to explain the duplication of 
the West Saxon annals 495-514, 501-519, and 508-527 (where the difference is 
eighteen or nineteen years) by adding together the reigns of Ceolwulf and his four 
predecessors, and so fixing Cerdic’s arrival in 522-3, and his accession in 528-9, and 
pointing out that the former date would be 494-5, according to the reckoning from 
the Passion employed by Victorius. He therefore suggests 1 that the original compiler 
of the annals, having of course no Paschal tables according to the Dionysian era 
available for dates earlier than 532, made use of Victorius’s tables for his earliest 
dates; and that some subsequent scribe, who was not entering his annals on Pasoh&l 
tables, overlooked the fact that the earliest entries were dated according to a different 
era ’ (p. 24, note). The difference between the reckoning of Victorius and Dionysius 
is for the later dates twenty-seven years, not twenty-eight (Mommsen, Chronica 
Minora , i. 672, Mon . German. Hist.) The theory above given is rendered im¬ 
probable by the fact that Dionysius prefixed to his table the last cycle of Cyrillus of 
Alexandria, so that his tables go back to 513, and although this cycle was reckoned by 
the Diocletian era, it was not a very* difficult task to count bock ten years from 532, the 
commencement of the reckoning introduced by Dionysius. Mr. Chadwick assigns to 
Ceawlin a reign of seventeen years, but the Chronicle makes him reign from 560 to 592, 
and he ignores the presence of Creoda in the West Saxon regnal table. I suspect that 
the duplication of these early annals is due to the omission of his reign (see my 
edition of Asser, p. 158). The absence of any notice of the length of the reigns in the 
early copies of the royal pedigrees is a difficulty in the way of the obvious theory that 
the dates of the Conquest, &c., have been obtained by deducting the total of the reigns 
from some later date. Yet Beda (Hist. Eccl. iii. cc. 1. 9) refers to some official or his¬ 
torical recording of regnal years in the seventh century. The use of Paschal tables in 
the composition of the Chronicle, of which Mr. Plummer has discovered no traces 
(Ttoo Saxon Chronicles , ii. p. cxiii), seems to offer a more reasonable explanation 
than has yet been advanced of the arrangement of the early annals at intervals o$ four 
and eight years (p. 26), to which Lappenberg and others have drawn attention (Plum¬ 
mer, ii. p. cxii, note 2). In the Paschal tables the leap years are distinguished by 
prefixing a capital B or a ligature of B and s (both for bissextilis) in the left margins, 
which has the effect of breaking up the margin in which annals would be written into 
compartments containing each four years. If the entries were more than two or three 
words they would fill up the whole of the indentation, and there might be doubt as to 
which of the four years an entry really related to. 
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clergy pf iEtlielberlit’s Frankish queen, 16 and the entries cited by Mr. 
Chadwick are certainly not of Kentish origin. At p. 14, note, he speaks 
as if there were any doubt that Gildas’s epistle was written at the same 
time as his history, whereas the division is due to the later editors. It 
might be pointed out at p. 108, note 1, that the frequently quoted Lex 
Werinorum , i.e. Thuringorum, in the older texts of Cnut’s forest laws 
is merely an addition of an Elizabethan antiquary. 17 

W. H. Stevenson. 

Histoire Constitutionnelle de VAngleterre . Par William Stubbs. 

Edition Frant^aise. Avec Introduction, Notes et Etudes historiques 
incites par Ch. Petit-Dutaillis. Traduction du texte anglais 

d’apr£s la demure Edition par G. Lebebvre. Tome I. (Paris : 
Giard & Bri6re. 1907.) 

This edition is the work of two hands. For the actual translation 
M. Lebebvre is responsible. A former pupil of M. Petit-Dutaillis and 
himself a professional teacher of history, he is well equipped for his 
difficult task. The care with which his rendering has been executed may 
be illustrated by a single instance. On p. 479 (an abstract of John's 
charter to Nottingham) he modifies the words of his author and explains 
that he does so because *Stubbs had not exactly rendered the sense of the 
document in question. Elsewhere we find that, to make the argument 
clearer, M. Lebebvre has added (in square brackets) a few additional 
words. For example, at the end of § 87, his text runs— 

[A c6t6 de cette distinction des fibres en deux classes, qui se fonde sur la 
propri£t£ fonci&re et sur l’ind^pendance personnelle], les differences de naissanee 
et de vergeld foiCmissent un autre classement qui s’applique & Tune et l’autre 
categories des fibres. [Par suite la plus grande complexity regne dans la 
hierarchic sociale.] 

Here the insertions are unusually long, but the passage is typical of 
the translator's method. We have only noticed one case in which he 
fails to express the meaning of the English. On p. 6 * Mezentian union * 
is inadequately rendered as union oppressive , nor does the explanatory 

'• Bishop Wine, the first bishop of Winchester, was, however, ordained in Gaul 
(Beda, Hist. Eccl. iii. c. 7), and his predecessor Agilberct was a native of that country 
(ibid.) Aleuin records a Frankish mission of Richer, the patron saint of the monastery 
of St. Biquier, in Ponthieu, to pagans in ultramarinas Britanniae regiones in the 
early part of the seventh century (Vita S. Richarii Confessoris Centulensis auctore 
Alcuino , ed. Krusch, Scriptt. Rerum Merovingicarum , iv. 393). This passage is 
noteworthy as one of the very few references to England in the fives of 
Frankish saints that have escaped the wonderful industry of Bishop Stubbs in the 
Councils. The indications of acquaintance with the Paschal cycle of. Victorius in 
Northumberland in the middle of the seventh century published by Krusch, * Die 
Einffihrung des griechischen P&schalritus im Abendlande,’ in the Neues Archiv t 
ix. 162 sqq., are inferential and uncertain. In any case the cycle cannot have been 
in use for more than a score of years before the synod of Whitby in 664, and then only 
sporadically. 

17 Liebermann, Ueber Pseudo-Cnuts Constitutiones de Foresta , Halle, 1894, p. 7, 
who shows that it is due to some learned redactor in the second edition of Holinshed 
in 1687, the first edition having simply Lex Merimorum , probably meaning Merci- 
norum t which accordingly appears in his text (Die Gesetze der Angelsachsen t i. 626). 
VOL. xxm.—NO. xc. z 
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note on Mezentius bring out the point of the phrase. In accordance 
with French usage M. Lebebvre has given phonetic spellings of some 
technical terms, such as * burgage ’ and ‘ frank-pledge.’ This will be a 
snare to English students, who, for many reasons, may prefer the French 
edition to the original; ‘Bohr,* ‘Bohrbryce,’ ‘Buhr,’ ‘Maeght’ (all of 
which occur in the index, not in the text) may be regarded as mere mis¬ 
prints. In general the practice of the translator is to give a French 
equivalent, where it exists, with the English term in brackets, and to 
index both forms. But this rule has not been observed with perfect 
consistency. For * presentment of Englishry * we have to consult the 
index .under the heading Anglaiserie, preuve d’ ; for ‘ scutage ’ we must 
refer to 6cuage. In neither of these cases is the English form given in 
the text. Proper names are another stumbling-block. The translator 
ha9 some justification for preferring the French forms of Anglo-Norman 
family appellations; but it is unnecessary to give us Fits Walter in the 
form ‘ Fitz Gautier,’ or Fitz Peter as * Fitz Pierre.’ Why again should 
Bichard Clare appear as 4 Strongbow,’ but William II as 4 le Roux’? 
And on what principle does the translator speak of 4 Saint-Augustin * in 
one place and 4 St. Mary’s Abbey * in another ? No doubt there are 
literary reasons for using such well-known forms as 4 Douvres * and 
4 Canterbury ; ’ but, apart from these rare exceptions, it is surely best to 
adopt the native spelling. Foreign readers are likely to be confused by 
the differences between the forms which M. Lebebvre prefers and those 
which they will find in English books. 

In spite of these drawbacks the French edition ought to be in the 
hands of everyone who has occasion to make constant use of Stubbs. 
The index, for which we have to thank M. Lebebvre, is intelligently con¬ 
structed and a vast improvement on. that of the original. This is no 
small boon, considering that the views of Stubbs on some important 
subjects must be inferred from a comparison of scattered passages. But . 
the improvement of the notes is even more remarkable. M. Petit- 
Dutaillis does not tamper with the words of the original notes; but 
he has verified and revised the citations. Wherever the Anglo-Saxon 
laws are quoted he gives the page reference to Liebermann; for Asser 
and Bede he uses the editions of Stevenson and Plummer, for Orderic 
that of Le Prdvost, and so throughout. He has revised the text of all 
quotations in accordance with the latest editions, and in the rare cases 
(as on p. 479) where Stubbs has nodded we are again supplied with 
the correct reference. There are also some additional notes in square 
brackets. A number are bibliographical, calling the attention of the 
reader to the recent literature of particular topics. Others are in the 
nature of corrections or criticisms. Of these the more important occur 
in the second part of the volume. On such subjects as thegn-service, the 
‘twelve senior thegns,’ the 4 knight’s fee* and the origin of manorial 
courts M. Petit-Dutaillis is silent. His criticisms are usually borrowed 
from recent authorities and relate to matters of detail, but they are 
always just and necessary. On p. 498, § 181, we find a good instance of 
his plan: Le mot port dans port-reeve est le latin 4 porta- et non pas 
4 portus ’ [c/. cependant Maitland , Domesday Book and Beyond, p . 196, 
note 1, et Pirenne t Revue Hist. IviL p. 75 et note 2]. Or again on 
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p. 513, La commune . . . de Cambrai date de 1076 [corrigez : 1077; 
cf. H. Dubrulle , Cambrai, 1908, pp. 9 sqq.] Longer notes are supplied 
on such matters as the origin of the Cinque Ports (p. 711) and the 
St. Albans council of 1218 (p. 682). But the most valuable r6suntis 
of modern work are those contained in the appendices on the Manor, 
the Borough, Twelfth-Century London, the Origin of the Exchequer, 
and other special points. M. Petit-Dutaillis is by no means content 
to analyse recent monographs. He has followed up the minutest con¬ 
troversies, and he rarely fails to pronounce an independent opinion. 
It is remarkable to find a French historian so thoroughly acquainted 
with the special literature of English history. M. Petit-Dutaillis has 
completely explored the published volumes of the Victoria County 
History. He has mastered such books as Lapsley’s Durham and 
Tait’s Manchester. He has searched diligently in the works of 
Bound and Stevenson and Maitland and Miss Bateson. In fact he 
is better fitted than most English students for the difficult work which 
he has undertaken. Some books of value appear to have escaped his 
notice. We do not find that he alludes to the later writings of Mr. 
Seebohm, or to Bohmer’s history of the Anglo-Norman church and 
edition of the Tractatus Eboracenses. He does not allude to the attack 
of M. Flaoh on the old antithesis between thegnship and vassalage, nor 
to Maitland’s account, in the introduction to the Select Pleas , of the 
origin of the manorial courts. More systematic references to Pollock 
and Maitland would have been helpful; in the sections relating to scutage 
we find'no mention of the fact that Stubbs’s account is materially 
corrected by the History of English Law and various articles of Mr. J. H. 
Bound. The researches of M*. Harcourt on the office of the steward 
and those of Mr. Haskins on knight service were not available when 
this edition went to press. But Pike’s History of the House of 
Lords should have been consulted. On the subject of the forests the 
reader should have been referred to the Selden Society volume and to 
Liebermann’s tract Ueber Pseudo Cnut J $ Constit. de Foresta. The same 
writer’s dissertations on the Leges Henrici and other twelfth-century law 
books should have been noticed. But it would be unfair to criticise 
M. Petit-Dutaillis adversely on the score of such omissions. It is more 
to the point to remark that he calls attention to many special contribu¬ 
tions which might well escape the notice of the most diligent editor. He 
has in fact paid to Stubbs a compliment which ought to have been paid 
before this by Stubbs’s own countrymen, the compliment of adjudicating 
as far as possible between a great author and the innumerable critics who 
have made their reputation by correcting him. It is gratifying to find, 
both in the introduction and the appendices, that so distinguished a 
critic as M. Petit-Dutaillis finds his admiration for the Constitutional 
History increased rather than diminished by the microscopic examination 
to which he has subjected it. H. W. C. Davis. 
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The Development of Religion in Japan . By George William 
Knox, D.D., LL.D., of the Union Theological Seminary, New York, 
some time Professor of Philosophy and Ethics in the Imperial 
University, Tokyo. (New York: Putnam. 1907.) 

The development of religion in Japan has its more concrete and purely 
historical aspect as well as its more philosophic evolutionary one, and it 
is with the former only that we are here concerned. To extricate from 
the more or less highly sinicised materials at our disposition the origins 
of the oldest form of religion in Japan—Shinto—is an almost impossible 
task 1 6 accomplish satisfactorily. What were the religious ideas of the 
aboriginal mind, what was the nature of those earliest imported from the 
Asian continent, and what the influence of the latter upon the former are 
interesting questions which can scarcely be profitably discussed until much 
more is known of Japanese folklore and of the early religious systems 
of North-Eastern Asia than is at present the case. The Ainu aborigines 
were hunters and fishers. The primitive immigrants who formed the main 
stock of the present Japanese appear to have attained the agricultural 
stage of social evolution, and to have brought with them the elements of 
a settled tribal polity that at some prehistoric date gave rise to the 
curiously persistent theocratic chieftainship which became irregularly 
hereditary in the Mikadoate early in the Christian era. In this polity, 
itself permeated by religious sanctions, and in the distinctions of primitive 
ritual and criminal law which we find in the Kojiki and Nihongi, are 
perhaps preserved traces of an immigration of which no definite tradition 
or myth has handed down the memory. We need not wonder at this 
silence, for neither Saxons nor Nor malls appear to have retained any 
more certain recollections of their fatherlands, German or Scandinavian. 

At this stage religion was mainly magic as practised by superior 
men, or kami, not distinctly differentiated from ordinary men, except 
by their superior powers, and continuous in existence in ama (heaven), 
whence they descended upon earth and whither they ascended again 
when their earthly work had been accomplished. It seems probable 
that in Japan at least the belief in these kami , later developed into an 
elaborate pantheon, was as old as any form of natural fetishism, which at 
an early stage became incorporated with and merged in it. Be this as it 
may, some centuries before the composition of the Kojiki (eighth century) a 
definite system, Shinto, was fully elaborated—so fully indeed that it has 
hardly received any additions since—which gave an account, not of the 
creation of the world, but of the divine shaping of the Japanese islands, of 
the production there of things organic and inorganic, of the invention of the 
modes of using these to man’s advantage, and of the divine ancestry of the 
Mikado. It does not explain the origin of the human race, but merely the 
mode of its maintenance—in full accord with the peculiar characteristic of 
the far-eastern mind, which has always paid more attention to things than 
to persons. A beginning of morality may perhaps be discerned in the 
rituals of purification, and in the necessity of obedience to the will of 
the Mikado, always represented in the Manyo poems as descending from 
heaven and returning thither. The worship of ancestors must have been 
introduced from China with the beginnings of Buddhism, which from the 
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fourth century, perhaps from an earlier period, began to modify, and in 
the seventh century finally arrested, Shinto, and became the official 
religion of court and people; arresting but not destroying the native 
system, which always maintained itself sufficiently to differentiate the 
Mikado as a divine being from the Chinese emperor, who was merely a 
divinely appointed regent of heaven upon earth. 

Of the course of Buddhism in Japan not much is known; the volu¬ 
minousness of the literature of the subject almost forbids investigation. 
It was taken over, with its sects, in block; only one purely Japanese 
sect, that founded by Nichiren, itself not much more than an 
eclecticism, came into existence. It cannot be said that the theology 
of Buddhism made any advance in Japan, but the cult itself acquired 
and maintained a more respectable, or at least more enduring, position 
in the island empire than it ever won in the Middle Kingdom. With 
Buddhism the elements of Confucianism were also introduced; in 
the later Manyd poems the Confucianist ethics are treated as of equal 
authority with the doctrines of Buddhism, and almost from the first 
advent of Chinese civilisation to Japan the curious religious status of 
the Japanese individual, in which he was at once more or less Shintdist, 
Buddhist, and Confucianist, according to his social position, is visible- 
The celebrated Chomei, author of the Hojdki, though a Buddhist priest, 
was warden of a Shinto shrine. It is to Confucianism rather than to 
Buddhism that Shinto is indebted for its system of ancestral worship. 
Under the Bakufu government of the Tokugawa shoguns Buddhism lost 
much of its influence; Shinto was dormant, but by no means dead, especially 
in the provinces; and the Samurai became almost wholly Confucianist in 
thought and act, under the politic persuasion of the Tokugawa princes, 
who saw in the Confucianist doctrine of obedience to authority an antidote 
to priestcraft and a mainstay of their domination. 

Dr. Knox was long a resident in Japan, and as a diligent student of 
the history, institutions, and ideas of the Dawnland is well known in the 
somewhat select world of Japanese scholars. He has written an excellent 
book, in which the author's learning is almost disguised by the charm 
and lucidity of his style. It is a valuable contribution to the history of 
religion, and a full and competent presentment of the very curious course 
of the religious idea in the great island empire of the far east. 

F. Victor Dickins. 

Corolla Sancti Eadmundi: the Garland of Saint Edmund } King and 

Martyr . Edited, with a Preface, by Lord Francis Hervby. (London: 

John Murray. 1907.) 

This volume presents us with a goodly collection from printed and 
manuscript sources of the things which have been said and sung of the 
East Anglian Edmund, ‘ Martyr, Maid, and King.’ It is prefaced by a 
careful and critical account of the early and obscure history of East 
Anglia, a relation of 4 the current tradition respecting St. Edmund,’ a 
critical examination of it, and * an essay towards reconstruction.' The 
first three chapters lead to the story of St. Edmund, which is repro¬ 
duced as given in the article on the saint in the Dictionary of National 
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Biography , vol. xvi. (1888). This account is subjected to severe critioism, 
some of which is not altogether new but is to be found in the 
St. Edmund of Prior Mackinlay. This latter writer however adopts as 
unquestionable the story of the foreign birth of St. Edmund (in Saxony), 
though of English parents, giving a circumstantial account (but seemingly 
based only on the general facts of history) of the causes and conditions 
of their exile. Lord Francis Hervey points out that ‘ there existed 
another tradition, according to which the East Anglian hero-saint was 
home-born and home-bred,’ and he brings forward many arguments to 
support his view. He points out that the primary authority, Abbo of 
Fleury, gives no countenance to the tradition of the foreign birth of 
St. Edmund and says correctly that Abbo’s phrase, ex antiquorum 
Saxonum nobili prosapia oriundus t must not be pressed rigorously. The 
chief authority after Abbo is Geoffrey of Wells in the De Infantia Sancti 
Edmundi , written, as Prior Mackinlay shows, in the twelfth century. 
Lord Francis Hervey thinks that 

1 Saxonia * to Galfridus de Fontibus, or at least to the East Anglian de¬ 
positaries of the tradition which he has retailed, may well have carried the 
meaning which it has in Asser, who applies the term to the non-Celtic and non- 
Anglian parts of Britain. 

We cannot agree that an English writer in the twelfth century would 
use the name in this sense, and the whole impression conveyed by 
Geoffrey’s story is that he refers to Saxony over seas, though it is true 
that there is nothing to which we can point as absolutely incongruous 
with the other interpretation. -It seems more probable that Geoffrey, 
reading ‘ Saxonia' in his authorities, interpreted it in the sense familiar 
in his day. The * essay towards reconstruction * is based mainly 
on the 4 little known but startling and dramatic poem The Romance 
of King Athclstone.' According to this, Edmund was the offspring of 
English parents of high rank, his father, Egeland, being alderman in Kent, 
and his mother, Edith, sister to Athelstan, king of East Anglia during 
the second quarter of the ninth century. Lord Francis Hervey identifies 
Egeland with a thegn and alderman in Kent named Ealhere, who was 
rewarded by grants of land at Eochester and Lenham, at both of which 
places chapels of St. Edmund were to be found later. In the manuscript 
‘ Egeland ’ is sometimes represented by * Egelan ’ or 1 Egelane,* an easy 
corruption of ‘ Ealhere.’ The other details of the legend are criticised in 
the same careful manner, and Lord Francis Hervey’s account of the 
probable career of the saint carries conviction. It is a pity that he is 
not always quite clear in his argument, and he makes some statements 
which for completeness he should substantiate by evidence. Thus he 
says that the names of Edmund’s parents found in the common tradition 
(Alcmund and Siware) do not occur earlier than the thirteenth century, 
and then almost certainly from the mistakes of careless and ignorant 
scribes. We should be glad of some illustration of this latter state¬ 
ment. 

The slight awkwardness of method noted in this preface shows itself 
also in the editing of the various pieces presented in the text. There may 
be some justification for translating the English of the Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle and the charters of Edward the Confessor, while the later 
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English of Lydgate and the Romance of King Athelstone and the French 
of La Vib Seint Edmund le Rey are merely supplied with.a glossary; 
but the equally difficult English text of the Bodleian MS. Laud 108 
should be similarly supplemented. Indeed, if the book is meant merely 
for general readers (and the manner of the preface does not suggest this) 
all the pieces should have been translated. If it is intended for even 
moderate scholars there can be no point in translating the not very 
difficult Latin of the medieval chroniclers. In this matter no principle 
seems to have been observed. While Geoffrey of Wells and Florence 
of Worcester are translated, the important Bodley MS. 240 is not. 
The translations themselves are not always pleasing, and sometimes 
suggest a not very perfect acquaintance with medieval Latin. They 
exhibit a mixture of modem phrasing with spurious medieval. 'Thus 
quodam sene decrepito is translated ‘ a broken-down veteran ’ (p. 9), for 
vere we get ‘sooth to say,* and expressions such as ‘wot of* abound. 
The rendering occasionally suggests uncertainty as to the meaning of the 
text, as when ordo ecclesiasticus f which from the context can only mean 
‘ the church,’ is translated ‘ the ecclesiastical orders.' We should 
especially deprecate the free and misleading translations of the early 
Latin hymns given on pp. 84 and 86. Anglorum rex sanctissimus is not 
correctly rendered by the line, ‘ None holier wore the English crown.’ 
Suorum murmur pauperum has a more general sense than that conveyed 
by the rendering ‘the low moan of poverty.' It is not consistent with 
medieval usage to translate nostris piaclis by ‘ our sins; ’ it is rather 
‘ our petitions.' Incidentally Lord Francis Hervey criticises Prior 
Mackiniay’s interpretation of the Benedictine Abbo’s phrase quidam 
nostrae religionis as a member of the Benedictine order. It cannot bear 
any other interpretation. 

A book of this kind should be above all things precise in its 
bibliographical information, and here the author’s method is again too 
loose. Sometimes no indication is given of the source from which a 
piece is printed. Occasionally we get a mere general reference, e.g. 
Rolls Series ; at other times the editor also is mentioned. There is no 
attempt to indicate the date or style of the Bodley MS. 240, and 
of the date of the Romance of King Athelstone the reader is left to judge 
by the style. Reference is made to Dean Battely’s opinions on the 
tradition concerning St. Edmund, but the title of the work in which 
these are to be found (Antiquitates Sti . Edmundi Burgi) seems to be 
omitted. In spite of these defects the volume is a welcome contribution, 
representing much care and labour, and it is pleasantly illustrated. 

E. O’Neill. 

Des Stephanos von Taron Armenische Oeschichte. Aus dem altarmen- 

ischen iibersetzt von Heinbich Gelzer und August Burcehabdt. 

(‘ Scriptores Sacri et Profani.' Fasc. IV.) (Leipzig: Teubner. 1907.) 

Stephen of Taron, generally known as Asolik, or ‘ the Singer,' is the 
author of a history of the world extending from the time of Abraham to 
1004 a.d., which was first published by Shahnazarean at Paris in 1859, and 
re-edited from a larger number of manuscripts by Malkhasean at St. Peters¬ 
burg in 1885. This work was translated into Russian by Emin in 1864 ; 
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and the beginning of a French translation, by Dulaurier, appeared in 
1883, but this was left unfinished and does not contain the later and 
most important part of the history. The present translation is, therefore, 
the first complete version in any western European language; and until 
its appearance Stephen’s history of the Bagratid kings of Armenia was 
accessible only to the few who can read Armenian or Russian. The 
history of the period preceding the foundation of the kingdom, which is 
related twice over, once in connexion with the Armenian catholici and 
once in connexion with the caliphs, contains little that is not to be found 
elsewhere (the exact dates in the Armenian era are probably only derived 
from reckoning), and the real interest lies in the third part, which relates 
the history of the kings down to the time of the author himself, who 
from about 930 is a first-hand authority, describing what he had seen 
himself or heard from others. He does not by any means confine himself 
to Armenian affairs, but treats also of the general history of the empire; 
and all scholars engaged in research into the Byzantine history of this 
period are under a great obligation to the translators for placing the work 
of an Armenian contemporary with the emperors Nicephorus II, John 
Tzimisces, and. Basil II within their reach : even the long dogmatic letter 
in ch. 21 is a most valuable statement of the Armenian theology of the 
time. As the translation is published without introduction or notes, we 
have no means of knowing whether it is taken from the printed text or 
from an independent study of the manuscripts, nor are we informed when 
emendations (necessary in any translation of a work of this kind) are 
introduced. The omission cannot be the rule of the series in which it 
appears, for Kruger and Ahrens’s version of Zacharias Rhetor, published 
in the same series, is provided with a long introduction and copious 
notes; and all the more therefore must we regret the absence of the 
light which the learning of the late Dr. Oelzer (whose recent death 
must be felt as a heavy loss by all interested in Byzantine-oriental 
studies) and of Dr. Burckhardt could have thrown on this interesting 
work. This is not the place to criticise the translation, even if I were 
competent to do so ; but I may point out that in a few places the text is 
obviously defective. For instance, in the list of the Ptolemies (pp. 11,12) 
the context shows that the names of Ptolemv Epiphanes and Ptolemy 
Philometor have fallen out; and in the list of emperors (p. 16) the title 
‘ the First ’ added to Antoninus shows that the names of Macrinus and 
Antoninus II (Elagabalus) were also contained in the original text. In 
the absence of a preface we do not know how the work has been divided 
between the two collaborators. . E. W. Brooks. 

Guibcrt de Nogcnt; Histoire de sa Vie (1058-1124). 

Publtee par Georges Bourgin. (Paris: Picard. 1907.) 

The text of an author who wrote in what passed for Latin about the 
year 1115, if it depend solely on a simple copy made about the year 1600 
or rather later, is very likely to present more critical problems than an 
editor of average erudition and acumen will feel himself able satisfactorily 
to solve. In giving us an accurate view of the readings of the solitary 
manuscript authority for Guibert’s autobiography M. Boqrgin has done’ 
the historical student a service, but the reader who comes to this book 
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with the hope of finding a settled text to work upon ready made for him 
will be disappointed. The editor has been timid in the exclusion of new 
conjectural emendations, not merely from the text but from his notes. 
Even when recording the readings of Dachery’s edition (which is reprinted 
in Migne and is the only edition of the work as a whole hitherto available) 
he makes no distinction in his notes between such emendations of 
Dachery’s as are plainly right and such readings as are plainly wrong. 
Thus on p. 58, where he prints from the manuscript iuvenis illius 
statum csscntiamque requirens , the note records a mere misprint of 
Dachery’s, assentiamquA D, in the same way as, on p. 59, for the text 
multas curas prohibentur sequi somnia , Dachery’s certain emendation 
perhibentur D . The note, by the way, should refer to Eccl. v. 2. In 
some other passages a simple correction might well have been suggested, 
e.g. on p. 78 : 4 Cum voluisti, volui ; non vis modo et tibi displicet , veils 
nolis Kobe illud: quorumdam remotorum et mihi funditus ignotorum 
emersit election Sed quaenam electio ? Here read nolui ; the inverted 
commas should of course end at illud. In the last line of the same 
page for dilationcm read dclationem. It was, as the context shows, the 
offer of honours to Guibert, not the delay of them, that frightened his 
mother. This suggests the question whether it is quite certain that 
1058 is the date of Guibert’s birth. Fifty-one is not a surprisingly 
youthful age for an abbot, and the evidence adduced for the v date is 
scanty. Some misunderstanding seems implied in the editor’s note on 
the passage at p. 9, bearing on this point. Guibert talks of his puny 
appearance as a newborn infant, in tantum ut iduato ferme Aprili innei 
qui in ea oriuntur regione pertenues digitulis apponerentur ut corpu - 
lentiores] viderentur . This surely means that his tiny fingers were 
shown to be thinner than rushes of mid-April growth. The note is, 
II ne s'agit probablevumt pas ici dq joncs vulgaires y puisquo les plantes 
dont il est parU ont besoin dc tutcurs (digituli). It is doubtful if the 
words iduato ferme Aprili can be so pressed as to imply that his birth, 
which we know to have been on Easter Eve, must also have been 
pridie Idus Apriles. But even if this be admitted the year 1064 would 
suit as well as 1058. M. Bourgin would probably reply that the date 
is fixed by that of the way between France and Normandy, in which 
Everard was taken captive; but M. Bernard Monod, whose essay on 
Guibert was noticed in this Review last year (vol. xxii. 198 f.), held, we 
think rightly, that Everard did not die in captivity, in spite of Duke 
William’s unmerciful custom, for Guibert distinctly says he was not 
born till long after the date of his father’s capture —necdum natus eram 
nee longo post tempore fui. There may be other evidence in favour of 
the early date, but M. Bourgin does not bring it forward. 

We do not see why the editor casts doubt (p. 181, note) on Helinand's 
usurpation of the archbishopric of Reims. It is dated by Gams 1081-8. 
On p. 86 the reference to St. Augustine which has eluded M. Bourgin 
is to the Enarratio in Ps. cxlviii. 1 On p. 87 for ingentibus emend in 
genubus . On p. 95, last line, if we read quando instead of quidem , and 
two lines later keep the original sedebant of the manuscript, we see 
no such difficulty in the story as the editor finds. On p. 121 at the 
1 Migne, xxxvii. col. 1945. 
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beginning of the second paragraph of the passage, omitted by Dachery, 
which the editor has restored to the text, for Haec read Nec. On 
p. 150, 1. 28, for orationum read orantium. The word vigiliis , which 
M. Bourgin vainly seeks to explain on p. 159, first line, should probably 
be vulgus. We have noted a few misprints: p. 15, 1. 6 from foot, 
adhibenbas ; p. 80, note 1, for itf read xi‘ ; p. 68,1. 11, for volo read nolo ; 
p. 118, 1. 7, for verrerer read vererer ; p. 145, 1. 7, for probibate read 
probitate ; p. 148, 1. 6, fronstisque. In general however the printing 
and form of the book are convenient, and the above fault-finding on 
points of detail may give the impression that we are less grateful than we 
really feel to M. Bourgin, who has had a rather thankless task and must 
have spent considerable labour on his notes. J. P. Gilson. 


The Crusaders in the East: a Brief History of the Wars of Islam with 

the Latins in Syria during the Twelfth and Thirteenth Centuries . 

By W. B. Stevenson, M.A. (Cambridge : University Press. 1907.) 

In the present volume Mr. Stevenson undertakes to set forth all that the 
Arab historians have to add on their side to the known acts of the cru- 
sades. From our side the crusades are the history of a failure, and 
it is well to learn all that was said on the side that had the victory. Mr. 
Stevenson has given himself no small trouble to verify all dates by both 
accounts, Christian and Moslem ; the result is of value, but the discussion 
is apt to be arid. His book however is, as the French put it, exceedingly 
well * documented/ and the student will find in the notes information on 
innumerable minor points, massed together from many different sources. 
The great events too gain much in vividness from what one may perhaps 
call this stereoscopic treatment. The battle of Hattin in chapter v. is an 
example, and it is noteworthy that our author holds it to be a superficial 
view ‘ that brands the Latins of the period as a degenerate race. The 
charge of degeneracy brought against them by William of Tyre, laudator 
temporis acti , has become a commonplace of the historians who follow his 
guidance. But in the actual struggle there was no falling off in the valour 
and the zeal that were displayed. The knights fought as bravely as ever.' 
It was disunion and want of a leader that brought about the ruin of the 
cause. In statesmanship, as in some other matters, Bichard of England 
and Philip of France neither of them compares well with Saladin. And 
afterBaladin come Baibars and Kalawun, who, in the next century, drove 
the Latins out of the last coast towns, with not even a Bichard or a Philip 
to oppose them, but only the Templars and Hospitallers, perpetually at 
variance. In truth it is a sordid story the more that is known of it, and 
in spite of picturesque details. Mr. Stevenson has done bis best to make 
the complicated narrative clear, but endless guerilla warfare with towns 
taken, lost, and retaken continually, to no result, all this forms a history 
that in the end becomes most wearisome ; as our author writes, the Syrian 
Latins * were like men fighting with destiny; they talked and wrangled 
and knew in their hearts that there was no real remedy ; * and the result 
weighs on the reader as a foregone conclusion. 

Mr. Stevenson has carried through a difficult task with great judge¬ 
ment ; his notes, as already said, are a mine of information, also not un- 
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frequently, and notably where dealing with the Moslem historians, the 
reader will oome on many striking passages, too long for quotation, but 
of which the death of Saladin at the close of chapter v. may be cited as 
an example. In one or two cases the way of putting facts and names shows 
some want of familiarity with Moslem history : 1 the Caliphs of Mekka,* 
referred to on p. 18 (exoept for a single pretender), are, historically speak¬ 
ing, conspicuous by their absence, and in ‘ Khan Khulagu * our author 
imitates the mode of some French journalists who in English names 
prefix the ‘ Esq/ as a title of honour. G. Lb Strange. ' 

Cartulmre G&n&ral de VOrdre des Hospitallers de S. Jean de Jerusalem 

(1100-1810). Par J. Delaville le Roulx. Tome IV, 2 e partie. 

Additions et Table. (Paris: Leroux. 1906.) 

Here at length we have, in the completion of the fourth volume, 1 the 
close of the task which M. Delaville le Roulx set himself many years ago; 
the first volume of this work appeared in 1894, so that the issue has 
extended over twelve years. During this time fresh facts and materials 
have been brought to light, and some errors also have been discovered, 
as the work proceeded, from which the most careful editor cannot hope 
to be free in a field embracing such wide scope and detail as the docu¬ 
mentary history of the Order of St. John of Jerusalem in its various 
langues , limited though this be to the comparatively short period of two 
hundred and ten years. The author therefore here gives fifty pages of 
additions, notes, and corrections, together with a general index to the 
four volumes, running to 886 pages. The fifty pages contain numerous 
corrections, chiefly of names and references in the introduction, and in 
the successive volumes of the Cartulary , as well as important additions 
of pieces intended to be inserted in their chronological sequence. These 
for the most part are either indicated by reference to a fresh source for a 
given text, further found already in print or in manuscript, or else 
include the texts of new documents, either by analysis or entire, many of 
them of high interest. The notes deal with the rectification of dates, or in 
some cases with the establishment of a date, often most difficult and un¬ 
certain, the appointment of officers, &c. They naturally involve at this early 
period genealogical study, discussions of family history, and identifications 
of persons as well as occasionally of places. Thus an undated charter by 
William de Ferrers, earl of Derby, was approximately dated 1166-72 
by the editor, his reasons being given: 2 here (no. 887) he points out that 
this must be taken with reserve, for Mr. Cokayne in his Complete Peerage , 
1887-98, a compUtement bouleverst la genialogie des gnciens comtes de 
Ferrers , et affirme que Guillaume fut comte de Ferrers de 1162 environ 
a 1190; and accordingly there is further now included another charter 
of this Earl William, dated London, 1181. Another note (528, p. 817) 
treats of the Diva family (at first spelt Dina by a pardonable error in 
reading u as n; the error has been made in England also) of Northampton¬ 
shire, originally from Normandy, a family which gave two priors to the 
English langue t Raoul (Ralph) de Diva, of whom we have a charter d$ted 
1178, and Robert de Diva, first known in 1228. To take another example, 
Mr. Round’s study on The Foundation of the Priories of St. Mary and of 
1 See anUy xi. 146, xiii. 346, xv. 567, xvii. 774. a Tome i. p. 236. 
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St. John 3 has been utilised in placing the approximate date of the second 
piece in the Cartulary , a grant of land for the Benedictine nunnery of 
Clerkenwell, about 1145 instead of about 1100, a striking difference. 
All these relate to English documents ; no. 4129 (p. 356) shows a close 
inquiry into the functions and offices undertaken by Raymond de Grasse, 
of the house of the princes of Antibes, in the fourth quarter of the 
thirteenth century, whose position in the order seems to be somewhat 
obscure. A limit to the suggested years of an undated charter to the 
'prior in Normandy *(no. 1101) is now found in the fact that the Toumois 
currency named therein was substituted for the Angevin currency in 
Normandy in 1204 after the conquest by Philip Augustus. Two other 
English charters (nos. 1094, 1103) about this period are more correctly 
redated by further study of the chronology of the earliest priors in England 
so far as known, namely, Walter, Richard de Turk, and Ralph de Dive. 

On looking through the texts now freshly added it is notable that 
nearly all of them belong to the English langitfi. This must be attributed 
to the dispersion of the books and archives of the order in England after 
the suppression of religious houses and to the existence of no central 
depository devoted to them, as in most other langues . The sources 
for English documents however described by the editor in tome i, princi¬ 
pally the collections of the Bodleian Library, the British Museum, and the 
Public Record Office, have not only themselves yielded further supplies, 
but have been considerably extended. Thus the private archives of 
Belvoir Castle, of Eaton Hall, of Arley Hall, and of St. Paul’s, of 
Hornby Chapel and Cockersand Abbey, Lancashire, a private library 
at Sidmouth, the Register House at Edinburgh, and other collections 
have each and all furnished valuable material. The editor also owns 
his obligations to Mr. Robert Gladstone, jun., of the Lancashire and 
Cheshire Record Society. We may be thankful for so many belated 
contributions to the English part of the Cartulary . These amount 
to about fifty, a very considerable addition; on a rough computation 
the whole of the documents in this work relating to the British Isles 
hardly exceed 300, perhaps less, out of a total of over 5,000. The 
importance of the present supplement to the history of the English 
languc principally lies in the fuller evidence now available as to 
the names and dates of the grand priors, especially in the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries. Until 1881 the first name on the list of English 
priors given by Dugdale and others was Gamier de Naplouse, but in his 
paper of that year Dcs Sceaux des Pricurs Anglais de VOrdrc de UHdpital 
aux XII e et XIIP Siccles M. Delaville le Roulx gave evidence for three 
names earlier than Gamier, viz. Walter, Richard de Turk, and Ralph de 
Dive. Further knowledge was then wanting to fix the dates of their 
priorates; the Cartulary provides materials, in documents and the notes 
and discussions upon them, by which not only these dates may be closely 
or approximately stated, but many rectifications can be made of the facts 
as to the priors already known, including Gamier de Naplouse, down to 
the end of the period covered by the Cartulary , a.d. 1310. The list so 
wrought out, beginning with Walter about 1162 (or earlier) and ending 
with William de Tothale, presents, as might be expected, a very different 
* Archaeologia , lvi. (1899). 
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appearance as regards identification of persons, sequence, and years from 
those hitherto imperfectly drawn up. 

The student of these volumes, to avoid pitfalls, will be well advised 
always to have his hand on the supplement to tome iv,part 1, and on the 
notes and corrections in the second part of the same tome, for reference. 
The numbers referring to each document are prominently printed and 
easily found; the index is full. It may be noticed by the way that 
one correction of some importance does not appear to have been 
made. The undated piece 297 ter in the supplement to tome iv, 
addressed to a prior of the hospital in England, is placed approximately 
between 1162 and 1179 ; the text does not give the full name of the prior— 
fratri R. is all—but the editor in his summary at the head calls him 
Raoul de Dina (i.e. Diva). These dates however are shown to be im¬ 
possible for Ralph de Diva in a note correcting no. 1103 and dealing 
with Richard de Turk (p. 333); hence 297ter should either be redated, 
or R. must be Richard de Turk. Turning then to p. 359 of part ii., where 
the corrections to the supplement are given, this matter is found to have 
escaped the editorial eye as well as the spelling Dina ; this last is a small 
thing in itself, but the spelling Dunstable being set right shows that the 
document had been again noticed. It would be surprising indeed if in such 
a work some few slips should not occur. A long and full general index, 
with a table of abbreviations, is provided. The classified tables of the docu¬ 
ments relating to each langue , which we anticipated, have been embodied 
in the index, together with useful analytical sub-titles under the great 
geographical heads, and the whole is arranged with much care and detail. 
The materials are now open to the historian, whether for the story of 
the order as a whole once again, or, more interesting perhaps to each 
country, for the rise and development of its powers and activities within 
and attached to the individual langue , the lines of social, legal, and 
political life all receiving illustration in these pages. Some indications 
as to the English langue have been pointed out; the list of priors alluded 
to above, it should be mentioned, is not given as such in the Cartulary , 
but could no doubt be constructed from it. M. Delaville le Roulx has 
himself pointed the way to the use of these volumes, out of his com¬ 
petence of knowledge, in his smaller work published in 1904 and entitled 
Les Hospitaliers en Terre-Sainte et d Chypre , 1100-1310. 4 

Lucy Toulmin Smith. 

Biblioth&que Historique du Languedoc . Etudes et documents publics 
par Jean Guibaud. Cartulaire de Notre-Damc de Prouille. 
Pr6c6d6 d’une Etude sur l’Albig&sme Languedocien au XIP et XIIP 
Si&des. Deux Tomes. (Paris: Picard. 1907.) 

These two handsome quartos are the firstfruits of a large enterprise 
undertaken single-handed by M. Jean Guiraud, professor of ancient and 
medieval history at Besan^on. M. Guiraud has already made his own 
the work of St. Dominic, in Languedoc, and in particular the early 
history of Prouille, the curious * double monastery * which proved to be 
the cradle of the order of Preachers. Inspired by the late Father 
Balme, editor of the great Dominican cartulary, he has been engaged 
* See ante , vol. xx. p. 567. 
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some fifteen years in his task of elucidating the early history of the 
house of Prouiile. At present he has put together in this book a series 
of documents, which illustrate the story of the house from its foundation 
in 1206 to nearly the middle of the fourteenth century. M. Guiraud 
calls it a ‘ cartulary/ but it is not, as he tells us, a cartulary made by the 
community in remote times, but a compilation made by himself. The 
documents, largely from unpublished sources at Carcassonne, Paris, and 
elsewhere, are carefully and skilfully edited. This collection is to be 
speedily followed by a visitation of Prouiile in 1840, to which & third 
volume is to be devoted, and by other works as well. 

In the present instalment of M. Guiraud’s task there is, besides 
the rich collection* of records, a long and elaborate essay upon the 
Albigensian heresy in Languedoc in the thirteenth and fourteenth cen¬ 
turies. The only fault we can find with this introduction is that it is for 
the greater part somewhat loosely connected with the subject of the volume. 
As a solid, clear, and careful study, written in, a critical yet sympathetic 
spirit, it deserves high praise, giving as it does as lucid and full an 
account of the natqre of the Languedocian doctrines as has been written 
in the light of our greatly increased knowledge. It illustrates from 
extensive local knowledge the wide diffusion of the new doctrines, and 
the teaching, organisation, ritual, ceremonies, moral ideals, and religious, 
educational, and economic work of the energetic and austere sectaries 
who so nearly destroyed the Catholicism of the south of France. 
M. Guiraud gives good reasons for trusting the general accuracy of the 
hostile but well-informed testimony contained in such works as Bernard 
Gui’s Practica Inquisitionis , as edited by Bishop Douais; and some 
of his most telling illustrations come from his skill in putting together 
the indications of the inquisitors’ handbook, and the teaching of the 
remarkable fragment of Albigensian ritual, and the translation into the 
southern vernacular of the New Testament, published by M. C16dat. 
M. Guiraud has also discussed at length the origin of the dualistic theories 
of the Cathari, and shows remarkable knowledge alike of ecclesiastical 
history and of systematic theology. A slight tendency to speak of ‘ the 
Gnostics ’ as if all Gnostics held very much the same specific doctrines, crops 
out here and there, no doubt though inadvertence. But the. work as a 
whole is excellently done, and we could wish it a greater publicity than 
it can get from its appearance in a costly book limited to three hundred 
copies. 

At first sight one feels disposed to complain that only at the 
very end of the introduction does Professor Guiraud begin to tell us 
much about Prouiile. But the more strictly * introductory ’ part of his 
work will doubtless follow in the essay on Prouiile in the middle ages, 
which is to precede the Visitatio Pruliacensis. The curious reader will 
then be told in detail of the process which made even a modern ‘ Cartulary * 
of a Dominican house possible. But St. Dominic founded Prouiile as a 
refuge for ladies won back by his preaching to the faith, before he had 
embraced the ideal of absolute poverty; and in later times papal dis- 
jpensations enabled the sisters of Prouiile to contrive to possess and even 
to enlarge the estates they acquired when they were described as living 
under the rule of St. Augustine. For similar reasons perhaps some 
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explanations of the text and its contents are for the present withheld. 
But great pains have clearly been lavished upon every part of the book 
as is seen by the careful chronological table of the contents of all the 
documents, and the magnificent series of indexes. Besides a general 
4 Index Monastique,' M. Guiraud has given us special indexes of the 
friars and sisters whose names occur in his texts, and a special 4 Index 
Topographique.' These are so well done that it is perhaps invidious to 
Suggest that had the editor been less solicitous of indexing each name 
under the form in which it appears in his documents, he would have 
saved those who will use it a little trouble. Thus most of us would not, 
if we wished to find out anything about a bishop of Pamiers, turn him 
up under the heading 4 Apamiensis ; * and if we found-notices of Amaury 
de Montfort under his family name we should not necessarily seek for 
other entries under 4 A., fils ain6 de Simon de Montfort.' M. Guiraud 
does however relax his general practice so far as to index well known 
popes and kings under such natural heads as 4 Philippe,' 4 Alexandre,’ 
4 Innocent,’ and the like. 4 Ave Maria ’ is a curious entry under a topo-r 
graphical index; but it is, we suppose, not a name, and had to go some¬ 
where. The generally handsome appearance of the book is a little spoilt 
by some carelessness in the press work, and there are some printer’s 
errors. As to. details, one might suggest that periodic bleeding for 
medicinal purposes was so common in the middle ages that it can 
hardly be regarded as specifically a characteristic of the Albigenses. 
4 Vignandraut* on i. 48 should be 4 Villandraut.’ T. F. Tout. 


Cronaca Aquilana rimata di Buccio di Ranallo. A cura di Vincenzo 
de Bartholomaeis. ( 4 Fonti per la Storia d’ Italia.') (Roma: Isti- 
tuto Storico Italiano, nella sede dell' Isfcituto. 1907.) 

, This work is the earliest of the series of chronicles on the history of 
Aquila published by Antinori in vol. vi. of Muratori’s Antiquitates 
Italicae Medii Aevi in 1742. The present edition is the more interesting 
as being based on a different manuscript. Antinori had before him no 
less than fifteen manuscripts, whereas now only three are known. Of 
the fifteen* two alone, those of Fra*ncesco d’Angeluccio and Alessandro 
de Ritiis, were as early as the fifteenth century ; the others were 
derivatives from these. Fortunately the original manuscript of De Ritiis 
survives, while that of Angeluccio was printed by Antinori. The editor 
has preferred to make the former his basis, in spite of Antinori's 
assumption that Angeluccio’s manuscript is slightly the earlier, which is 
just doubtful. The diction of De Ritiis certainly appears to be somewhat 
more archaic, and, whatever may be the respective dates of the two 
copyists, may well have been derived from an earlier source. In framing 
his text however the editor does not hamper himself by pedantic 
uniformity. The variants are carefully given, and a glance at any pa.ge 
will show that these are numerous. Apart from the question of sources 
the introduction discusses the historical value of Buccio's work, and 
what little is known of the career and character of the writer, of whom 
a certain personal note may be detected in the twenty-one sonnets* 
interpolated in the narrative. Buccio's history is remarkable as being 
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the earliest vernacular rhymed chronicle, and it differs from its 
immediate successors in its form of monorhymic Alexandrian quatrains. 
The character is thoroughly medieval, untouched by the native literary 
influences elsewhere at work in Italy. The editor however gives 
strong reasons for his supposition that Buccio had running in his head 
the French and Proven 9 al chansons de geste, not indeed from literary 
sources, but as chanted on the piazza of Aquila by the professional 
reciters, who swarmed in the train of the Angevin court, and, like the 
merry-go-rounds of to-day, tramped on the treadmill of local festivals. 
The hypothesis certainly gives a fresh interest to the form of this 
rhymed chronicle. The illustrations, drawn from contemporary statuary, 
illuminations, and architecture, and the admirable map of the territory 
of Aquila, add attraction to the volume. The notes from printed and 
unpublished sources serve to complement and occasionally correct 
those of Antinori. A full index and an invaluable glossary prove that 
the editor has spared no pains to make his volume worthy of the 
admirable series in which it takes an honourable place. 

E. Armstrong. 

Studies of Political Thought from Gerson to Grotius (1414-1625). 

By J. N. Figgis. (Cambridge: University Press. 1907.) 

Those who write about the sixteenth century are apt to treat the Refor¬ 
mation in one of two equally unscientific ways. They often regard it, 
according to their prejudices, either as constituting an entirely new 
beginning or as having made no real difference at all. It is less 
heroic and more commonplace, but also nearer to the facts, to show that 
the Reformation period, while it started many fresh ideas and brought 
many old ideas into new life, stood at the same time in very close 
relation to what had gone before. Dr. Figgis, as readers of his chapter 
in the Cambridge Modem History , vol. iii., or of his essay on the 
Divine Right of Kings are aware, has the merit of taking an eminently 
sane view about the connexion between the reformers and their 
predecessors, neither depreciating their originality nor ignoring their 
indebtedness. In so far as the publication of these lectures may help to 
spread reasonable opinions about the development of political thought 
from the fifteenth to the seventeenth century, and to produce an effect 
on many who are deterred from reading large books, it may be cordially 
welcomed. 

In detail, unfortunately, the volume leaves a good deal to be desired. 
The Birkbeck Lectures of 1900, if published in 1907, are likely to betray 
a certain inconsistency in illustration: the opinions of M. Combes or the 
decisions in the Scotch Free Church case, however appropriate to the 
subject, read strangely in the text; and perhaps it would be equally 
strange if after this long interval for revision ail allusion to them were 
omitted. But revision, if it caused anachronisms in the text, might 
have done more to remove small blemishes. Should not a writer make 
his choice definitely between Cusanus and Nicolas of Cues, between 
Torquemada and Turrecremata,or even between Marsilius and Marsiglio, 
Gr6goire and Gregory? These varieties of naming are only mislead¬ 
ing to the reader who may be expected to be bewildered in any case 
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by the wide range of the subject. Perhaps they are part of the effort 
to avoid being dull which occasionally leads Dr. Figgis to the more 
questionable expedient of using slang phrases, such as * Nietzsche goes 
one better’ or 4 paganism minus its better side.* It may not be fair to 
charge the author with the misprints; but 4 epilogue ’ for 4 epitaph ’ 
appears both on p. 28 and on p. 59; on p. 44 Clement VI should be 
Clement VII, and the minor blemishes are numerous. Sometimes Dr. 
Figgis adopts an allusive style which is unnecessarily difficult to the 
uninitiated: he refers casually to something (e.g. the casus regis or 
the Satyre Mtnippie) which he explains later on, or he says what he 
does not quite mean (e.g. on p. 202, where Althusius’s version of the 
social contract is said to escape 4 the logical absurdity which made whigs 
even as great as Locke or Hoadly the legitimate sport of writers like 
Filmer and Leslie; 1 or on p. 100, where it is given as a reason for 
believing in a difference between public and private morality that Bishop 
Creighton has said that such a difference exists). Shorter sentences and a 
clearer division into paragraphs would often make the sequence of thought 
clearer. The notes are full of interesting and useful quotations, but they 
might have been revised more carefully. It is not of much help to a reader 
who wishes to find the reference for an expression cited from the Apology 
of William the Silent if the words 4 Cf. Apology ’ constitute the whole 
note on the passage. It is strange that both on p. 220 and on p. 229 
Dr. Figgis should have omitted important words from his quotations: 
and in the latter passage the last note on the page reads almost as if the 
author had intended to modify the expression in the text and had then 
forgotten to do so. 

One of the best passages in the kook discusses the contract theory of 
the state: those who wish to understand a somewhat difficult phase of 
political theory will find pp. 148-52 very useful. The remarks on 
Lord Acton’s opinion about persecution are distinguished by sound 
judgment (p. 102), and the same may be said of the ethical discussion 
suggested by Machiavelli and the Jesuits (p. 91). But philosophical 
students will not readily assent to the sweeping assertion that all 
systems of ethics 4 readily succumb to the destructive dialectics of Mr. 
G. E. Moore.’ They will learn a good deal from the material which 
Dr. Figgis has collected and the manner in which he has connected it 
together : it is a pity that they should so often be puzzled by obscurities 
and alienated by excesses of statement. P. V. M. Benecke. 

Calendar of the Patent Rolls , Henry VI. II. 1429-1436; III. 1486-1441. 

(London : H.M. Stationery Office. 1907.) 

These two volumes go far towards filling one of the longest gaps left in 
the series. The delay in their appearance is no doubt to be explained by 
the untimely death of the original editor. Those who remember the 
bright promise in his youth of Arthur Hughes will find in the careful 
editing of these volumes fresh reason for regret. Mr. Hughes had com¬ 
pleted the text of the earlier volume and prepared part of that for the 
second. Mr. C. H. Woodruff, who took up the work of indexing the first 
volume, is now also unhappily dead. The text of the second volume has 
been finished by Mr. A. E. Bland. 

VOL. XXI3I.—NO. XC. A A 
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The chief interest of the twelve years covered by these volumes lay in 
the war with France. The war however receives perhaps less illustra¬ 
tion them might have been expected. Still there are a fair number 
of references to the equipment of various expeditions. The fact that 
shipping was being provided for the earl of Warwick as late as 
17 September 1487 (iii. 144) suggests that the earl’s long delay in 
taking up the French command was not due entirely to the weather. 
Naval affairs and the keeping of the sea are naturally more prominent. 
The difficulties with which the English government had to contend are 
illustrated when amongst the numerous instances of piracy by west 
country seamen we find several complaints from the king’s Norman 
subjects that their ships had been seized and plundered. But of all the 
documents arising out of the war perhaps the most noteworthy is the 
long list of permits for residence issued to aliens in 1486 after the breach 
with Burgundy (ii. 587-88;. This list deserves some examination. It 
contains the names of 1,841 persons (but some are duplicate), chiefly, as 
might be expected, from the Netherlands, but with a good number of 
Germans. Nearly a third (540) are resident in London, most of them in 
Southwark and the eastern suburbs. It is remarkable how widely the 
remainder were dispersed. One would expect to find aliens numerous in 
the eastern counties, and it is natural enough that there should be 
a good number at Bristol (27), or even at Exeter (14, of whom 8 are 
Germans). It is more curious to find them scattered in twos and threes all 
over the Midlands, Somerset, and Wiltshire, and even as far afield as 
Shrewsbury, Hereford, and Tenby. Turning to domestic affairs, the 
rising at Abingdon in 1481 is noted only for a reference to the good 
service of Humphrey of Gloucester against ‘ that horrible heretic and 
iniquitous traitor who called himself John Sharp’ (ii. 185). The 
municipal troubles at Norwich occur in numerous documents; the most 
important is the confirmation of the regulations for the good government 
of the city, drawn up in 1424, which are printed in full (ii. 29-82; see 
also iii. 76, 89, 123, 146, 357). 

Some other matters of note relate to Archbishop Chichele’s founda¬ 
tions at Oxford, and to William Byngham’s benefaction for Clare Hall, 
which is approved by reason of the ‘ lamentable assertion that grammar 
schools, which used to be flourishing and numerous, have decayed for 
want of masters, and that the faculty of grammar is much neglected 
both in the universities of Oxford and Cambridge and in the country 
generally, whereby not merely is the knowledge of Sacred Scripture and 
of the Latin requisite for the pursuit of the law and the affairs of the 
realm likely to perish, but also the power of communicating with 
foreigners ’ (iii. 295). The demand for practical education is no new 
one, even if its form varies. Another side of Oxford history is illustrated 
by the statement that the guild of weavers there had been reduced to 
two members, and by its consequent amalgamation with the fullers 
(iii. 847). The statement that at Winchester, ‘through pestilence and 
loss of trade, eleven streets, seventeen parish churches, and nine hundred 
and eighty-seven messuages had fallen into ruins during the last fifty 
years * (iii. 400) seems scarcely credible; in the poll-tax returns of 1881 
the whole population of Hampshire appears as only 22,000, and 
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even in those for 1377 it figures at little over 83,000. 1 It is amusing 
to find in an appointment of the keeper of the king’s lions that 
there are no lions : when there are any the keeper is to get the aoeustomed 
allowance; meantime he is to draw his own wages. The tomb of 
Henry V was still unfinished in 1439 (iii. 242). In the naturalisation of 
the poet and orator of Humphrey of Gloucester (iii. 50) he is styled 
Titolunus de Frulonisiis; the full text given in the Foedera (x. 661) 
reads 4 Tito Livio de Frulovisiis.’ If the present reading is correct it is 
interesting as explaining how the pseudo-classic ‘Titus Livius’ was 
coined. The indexes to both volumes are of an excellence which we have 
tested by practical use. It is therefore permissible to note a few small 
slips. In vol. ii. p. 105 4 Hundflete * is presumably Honfleur, not Hound, 
in Hampshire, as suggested. 4 Ratyng-on-the-Rhine, in the duchy of 
Berrych ’ (ii. 588), seems to be Ratingen in Berg. * Sewenno,’ by Lost' 
withiel (ii. 92,) is clearly St. Winnow. St. Benet Fynk, in the ward of 
4 Bredestrete* (iii. 288), is obviously an error for 4 Brodestrete,' but it 
appears under Bread Street in the index. G. L. Kingsford. 

A History of Diplomacy in the International Development of Europe . 
By David Jayne Hill, LL.D. Vol. II. 1 The Establishment of Terri- 1 
torial Sovereignty.* (London, &c.: Longmans. 1906.) 

Dr. Hill adheres in this volume to the plan on which he wrote the first 
instalment of his work. He treats, now as then, of diplomacy in the 
wider and less technical sense, without lingering to describe the inchoate 
forms and mechanism of diplomatic intercourse. But it may be con¬ 
venient to begin by noticing a few passages in which he departs from 
his general rule. He relates the evolution of the French affaires 
itrang&res under Louis XI, Francis I, and Henry II (pp. 152-6, 440, 
472). He shows how in the fifteenth century the Italian states began 
the practice of maintaining permanent legations, and how at the com¬ 
mencement of the sixteenth century this practice was adopted by the great 
powers (pp. 154, 282, 809). He describes in some detail the secret 
service which Francis I maintained in Venice and Lonato to watch 
the affairs of Italy and Germany (p. 449), though* English readers 
will regret that he has contented himself with a bare reference to the 
army of spies, directed from Paris, through whom Philip II kept himself 
informed about England in the latter years of Elizabeth. Respecting the 
legal status of ambassadors Dr. Hill has a good deal to say. He naturally 
comments on the murder of Rincon, the French envoy accredited to the 
sultan, who was caught in ambush and murdered by the orders of a high 
imperial official (p. 456). Curiously enough he does not mention that the 
French invited Solyman to retaliate upon the person of Laszki, the envoy 
of Ferdinand of Austria, and that Solyman refused to stain his name by 
such an act of treachery. The case of the bishop of Ross, in 1571, shows 
how much the respect for ambassadorial status had increased within a 
generation. The bishop claimed to be the ambassador of Mary Stuart, by 
this time deposed and in captivity in England. He abused his position 
by conspiring with Norfolk on his mistress’s behalf, and was detected 

1 Oman, Great Revolt , p. 164. 
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by the ministers of Elizabeth. The privy council could not decide 
whether he was legally an ambassador, or whether ambassadorial privilege 
covered the case of a conspirator. They referred these questions to a com¬ 
mittee of civilian lawyers, who held that a deposed prince could not 
appoint an ambassador; but that the only way of dealing with a genuine 
ambassador who misconducted himself was to order him out of the 
country. The privy council waived the right of treating the bishop 
strictly as a private person, and after a term of imprisonment allowed 
him to leave England under a pledge that he would meddle no more in 
public affairs (p. 515). The episode is important both as showing that 
the idea of territorial sovereignty had already developed in the minds of 
jurists and because it is an early example of the tendency to make Roman 
law the ultimate authority in disputes of an international character. Dr. 
Hill only knows of it through Camden; hut he might also have referred to 
Murdin’s selection from the Burghley papers. The decision of the privy 
council is the more creditable since the regent Morton pressed that Ross 
should be handed over to him. A further point of law was raised in 1584 
by the conduct of the Spanish ambassador Mendoza. Being implicated 
in the Throgmorton plot, he was ordered to leave England, but defied the 
council. They consulted Hotman and Alberic Gentilis to know whether 
by * the law of nations ’ they were justified in expelling an ambassador 
under these circumstances; and they obtained an affirmative reply, on 
which they took instant action (p. 580). If Camden may he trusted this 
was not the first appeal on Elizabeth’s part to the law of nations. He 
represents her as defending the piracies of Drake, in 1580, on the ground 
that Spain’s monopoly of the Indies was contra ius gentium (p. 526). 
Possibly in this instance the historian imports into his narrative an idea 
which was more familiar to the Jacobean than to the Elizabethan 
Englishman; for Mendoza’s report on the subject, our one contemporary 
source, represents the English ministers as merely arguing that the 
English were not excluded from the Indies by any treaty. However this 
may be, the case of Mendoza by itself would apparently give England the 
distinction of being the first power to utilise the 1 law of nations *; Dr. Hill 
cites no instance earlier than these two. 

Naturally the founders of systematic international law receive their 
share of notice from Dr. Hill. He collects some curious anecdotes to 
show how late the ideas of papal and imperial suzerainty retained some 
hold upon the minds of lawyers (p. 492). He indicates that behind the 
system of Grotius there lies the postulate of territorial sovereignty ; and 
he accordingly analyses Bodin’s Bepublique to show how sovereignty was 
understood by the generation preceding Grotius (p. 518). He does not 
however seem quite at home in this field of inquiry ; for he attributes the 
Vindiciae contra Tyrannos to Hubert Languet, without even mentioning 
the rival claims of Duplessis-Momay; and he has failed to notice that 
Buchanan’s conception of popular sovereignty is not original, but derived 
from John Major. Althusius, whom Dr. Hill regards as simply following 
Bodin, deserves credit for one new departure, for the doctrine that the 
state is essentially a consociatio consociatwnum. The account of Grotius 
in the concluding chapter (pp. 569-72) is too perfunctory. 

The narrative part of this volume is much superior to that of the first. 
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Dr. Hill now follows good authorities, and he arranges his subject with 
more literary skill. Although he often sacrifices unnecessary space to the 
repetition of well-worn facts and criticisms he contrives to embody in his 
work much that is unhackneyed and interesting. He even finds room for 
some of the more Utopian projects which issued still-born from the brains 
of sanguine politicians. He explains the crusading schemes of 
Charles VIII; he shows how the idea of a 4 kingdom of Adria ’ descended 
from Clement VII to Cesare Borgia; he goes into the nature and origin 
of the ‘ Great Design * attributed by Sully to Henry IV (pp. 188-96; 86, 
227; 550). Of English diplomatists he has particularly studied Edward HI 
and Wolsey; and some of the points which he makes in reference to 
English affairs are well worth consideration. He lays stress, for example, 
on the responsibility of Benedict XII for the breach between Edward III 
and Archbishop Stratford, and notes how the pope's attitude increased the 
difficulty of taxing the English church for the French war (p. 29). He 
holds that the reconciliation of Julius II with Venice was largely due to 
the fact that Henry VIII had pledged himself to the republic (p. 284). 
In Germany he is less interested. His accounts of the Hansa and the 
Teutonic knights are wanting in detail and precision, although powers of 
so anomalous a character should be specially attractive to the student of 
diplomacy; and the relations of the Hapsburgs with the Turks might 
well have been treated more at length. France is undoubtedly the central 
power in his scheme, and some parts of French diplomatic history are 
excellently handled, notably the Italian policy of Charles VII and 
Louis XI. Our only criticism on this section (pp. 84-159) is that the 
author sometimes forgets the truth, which he fully admits in the end, 
that these intricate Italian schemes were but means to an end which lay 
outside Italy. He certainly speaks as though Charles VII, in his latter 
years, was neglecting the Burgundian question in order to remodel the 
peninsula; whereas the anti-Burgundian policy of Louis XI was but a 
logical development from the claims and aggressions of his father. 

One or two points of detail call for remark. Dr. Hill speaks as 
though papal diplomacy achieved a solid success in obtaining the con¬ 
cordat of 1447 with the German nation; it would be more correct to say 
that this ‘ success ’ led immediately to the Reformation (p. 77). When 
noticing the relations of Louis XI with English parties he ignores the 
great mistake which that sovereign committed in trying to unite the irre¬ 
concilable interests of Clarence and Prince Edward; this is one of the 
false steps which prove that Louis, for all his acuteness, was a poor judge 
of human nature (p. 110). Though the author notices some contemporary 
criticisms of Wolsey he appears to be under the spell of Brewer and 
Creighton, whose excessive estimate of Wolsey’s services he adopts with¬ 
out question; and he sacrifices historical truth to the desire of pointing 
a moral when he argues that the cardinal fell because he had abandoned 
4 the principles of truth and justice on which the edifice of his greatness 
had been erected ’ (p. 366). In regard to the conference of Bayonne he 
departs from the current theory and asserts that Catherine pledged herself 
to exterminate the Huguenots (p. 503). But the evidence which he cites 
(from the preface to the first volume of Mr. Martin Hume's Letters and 
State Papers) is now regarded as inconclusive even by the writer who 
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originally produced it; and Lord Acton has proved, from the letters of 
the nuncio Santa Croce, that the queen had merely promised to punish 
breaches of the Edict of Pacification. This the nuncio held to be an 
altogether insufficient pledge: perchd io non trovo che servo, all* estima¬ 
tion dell ’ heresia il castigar quelli che hanno contravenuto all' editto. 1 
Finally Dr. Hill appears to overestimate the significance of Lepanto as 
A naval victory (p. 527). It enhanced the prestige of Spain, but was not 
the only or the chief cause of the preponderance which she afterwards 
held in the Mediterranean. If Mohammed Sokolli had remained at the 
bead of the Turkish state Lepanto would have been soon forgotten. The 
year after Lepanto he was able to launch a new fleet of one hundred and 
fifty ships; Tunis was recaptured ; and a disastrous peace was imposed 
upon Venice. The subsequent decline of the Turkish navy was due to 
the ingratitude of Murad HI and the incapacity of the viziers who 
succeeded Sokolli. 

We should be sorry if these criticisms conveyed the impression that 
Dr. Hill’s second volume is without value. As a handbook it possesses 
considerable merits, not the least of which is the discretion shown in the 
use of detail. There is a refreshing absence of rhetoric and epigram; the 
style is easy, lucid, and condensed. The index is admirable, and, in addi¬ 
tion to regnal tables, the appendix contains a chronological list of treaties, 
which is extremely useful. The maps are clearly printed, but the want 
of explanatory notes makes them unnecessarily difficult. 

H. W. C. Davis. 

Letters and Papers , Foreign and Domestic , of the Reign of Henry VIII 
Preserved in the Record Office , the British Museum , and elsewhere 
im England . Arranged and Catalogued by Jambs Gairdner, C.B., 
LL.D., and R. H. Brodie. Vol. XX. Parts I. and 1L (H.M. 
Stationery Office. 1905, 1907.) 

Dr. Gairdner is to be congratulated on the completion of the pen¬ 
ultimate lap of his life-long course. The twentieth volume of his 
calendar goes to the end of 1545 and leaves less than thirteen months of 
Henry’s reign remaining, which presumably will be dealt with in the 
twenty-first volume. Dr. Gairdner indeed hints at ‘Addenda,’ which 
might mean a good deal; for, wide as the editors of this series have cast 
their net, not a little has escaped their meshes. Most of it is of a legal 
character and can hardly be comprehended in the category ‘ Letters and 
Papers ’; but we would suggest that in the ‘ Addenda ’ be included some 
of the contemporary maps and drawings preserved among the Cotton 
charters or by the Society of Antiquaries. It is difficult to understand 
much of this correspondence without, for instance, a delineation of the 
fortifications of Boulogne, Calais, Berwick, and so forth; and no pub¬ 
lished representations are of much value. It is perhaps useless to urge 
once more that this series should not be left a magnificent torso, broken 
off at the death of Henry VIII. His reign was no doubt important, but it 
scarcely deserves such preferential treatment; and at least the Domestic 
State Papers for the succeeding generation should be calendared afresh. 

1 Acton, History of Freedom , p. 108. 
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Lemon compressed his catalogue for thirty-three years (1547-1580) into 
& single volume about half the size of this in which Dr. Gairdner 
calendars the papers of twelve months. 

The bulk of these papers refer to the relations between Henry VIII 
and Charles V, which hinged on the emperor’s conduct in concluding 
the peace of Cr6py without his ally. The wrangles on this subject seem 
unending, and the truth is none the clearer. The nearest approach to it 
is made in a letter from Dr. Nicholas Wotton to Cecil, fourteen years 
later. 1 Wotton was ambassador at Charles V’s court in 1544. He 
writes on 9 January 1599— 

When Henry VIII was before Boulogne the French (the cunnmgest in 
casting bones betwixt friends that he ever read of) sent a frere secretly to the 
einperor with gay offers of peace, and in the meantime they sent Cardinal 
Bellay (as crafty a child as any in all the College of Cardinals) to King Henry, 
who took him for his very assured friend; but he piped so sweetly in the king's 
ear that (as he has heard it credibly reported) the king thought himself assured 
of a good peace, and upon that hope (as the bishop of Arras, M. de Courri&res, 
and Chapuis have testified) the king made answer to D'Arras, sent from the 
emperor, that the emperor might make his peace as he could with the French, 
and he would do the same ; whereupon, as soon as D'Anps reported this to 
the emperor, he made peace with the French, and the English remained in 
war. 

Henry undoubtedly had been indiscreet, but his indiscretion hardly 
amounted to expressing that ‘consent to and satisfaction with’ the 
peace of Cr6py which the terms of the Anglo-imperial alliance required. 
The strained relations consequent upon this dispute embittered the 
daily quarrels over the rights of neutrals, claims of search, and duties of 
allies. Dr. Gairdner (pt. i. p. xlvii) expresses astonishment at Henry 
expecting munitions of war from Flanders; ‘ for, if anything is plain in 
international law, it is surely illegitimate to export material of war from 
the territory of a neutral to that of a belligerent.’ Doubtless it is now, 
but international law was then in an embryo condition. The great diffi¬ 
culty which beset sixteenth century rulers was that the state systems 
were exceedingly loose organisations, with a very imperfect control over 
their members. Until governments could answer for their subjects more 
satisfactorily, it was impossible to define their mutual relations with any 
precision or evolve international law. In those days two states could be 
at peace with each other as principals while at war with each other as 
auxiliaries ; and the emperor, while at peace with France, was bound to 
assist Henry against France in case of a French invasion: the treaty 
which imposed this liability upon him was actually reserved in his treaty 
with France. 

Charles however had plenty of excuses for evading this obligation, 
and England was left to bear the brunt of the war in 1545 alone. The 
glamour of Froude’s narrative makes us doubt his account of Henry’s suc¬ 
cess ; but the doubt is hardly justified. ‘ The English,’ says an imperial 
memorandum (i. 462), * fight well.’ A Frenchman confesses (i. 296) 
in April 1545 that the English * are much the stronger at sea.’ After 
the abortive French attack on Portsmouth and the Isle of Wight an 

1 Foreign Calendar, 1558-9, p. 85. 
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Italian writes, L' Inglese se trova signor del mar (ii. 113); and the 
imperial ambassador at Paris declares, 4 The French are astounded at the 
spirit of the English, who have caused them tremendous loss at sea, 
including the herring fishery, upon which the Normans depend, while 
their people everywhere are so distressed as to threaten a general rising 
if burdened with further taxes.’ The financial strain on England was 
not so severe, but Henry had not the same facilities for extorting money 
from his subjects as Francis I, and was consequently driven to such expe¬ 
dients as the debasement of the coinage and the confiscation of the 
chantries. The latest writer on the subject remarks that Henry’s repeated 
presence in parliament secured a tranquil passage for this last measure. 
Such is not Petre’s account, written on the last day of the session. 

‘ The book of the colleges, &c. ’ he writes, 4 escaped narrowly and was 
driven over to the last hour, and yet then passed only by division of the 
house.’ This parliament, in fact, was not more subservient than others 
in Henry's reign. * The Bill of Books,’ relates Petre, 4 albeit it was at 
the beginning set earnestly forward, is finally dashed in the common 
house, as are divers others’ (ii. 1030). And of the measures passed 
4 divers ’ were not pleasing to the king and he vetoed them. Indeed, it 
was not the subservience of parliament of which men then complained, 
but that 4 the thirteenth article of our creed, added of late, is that parlia¬ 
ment . . . cannot err ’ (ii. 845). 

Both parties to the war were however induced to listen to offers of 
mediation from two very different quarters, Charles V and the German 
protestants. The story of the German mission has recently been told 
by Dr. Hasenclever in his Politik dcr Schmalkaldener (1901), but fresh 
light is thrown on it by hitherto unpublished documents in this calendar. 
It seems odd that these two hostile forces should be seeking peace 
between England and France. The object of the German protestants is 
clear enough: they desired a league between themselves, England, and 
France as a check upon the emperor's designs. But Charles V’s 
motives are more obscure. Of course, if peace there must be, he would 
sooner have the glory of mediation than leave it to the protestants. Apart 
from that it was very difficult to keep at peace while one’s neighbours were 
at war; both were clamouring for the emperor’s assistance while seizing 
his subjects’ goods. England preyed upon his trade with France, and 
France upon his trade with England; open war with either would mean 
real peace with the other. But open war with France or England being 
then far from Charles’s mind peace must be made all round—except 
with the Lutherans in Germany. Boulogne was however an obstacle. 
Francis I would not acquiesce in its loss; Henry would not restore it. 
Herein, as Froude pointed out, he was opposed by nearly all his council. 
That his will should prevail does not surprise us so much as, apparently, 
it does Dr. Gairdner. The privy council was merely an advisory body 
with no independent authority; it was not like parliament; constitu¬ 
tionally it bad no status apart from the monarchy. As to the merits of 
the controversy Dr. Gairdner admits that 4 the possession of Boulogne 
was most important to the command of the Channel and to make 
invasion hopeless ’; but, curiously enough, he describes this as 4 a reason 
personal to Henry VIII ’ (ii. pp. liii-liv). We also demur to his use of 
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this incident to justify Wolsey on the ground that Wolsey could have 
no policy independent of the king. It is quite true that when a Tudor 
cared to assert his will no minister could withstand it; but all the 
evidence goes to show that until 1520 at any rate Henry cared little for 
public affairs and was absorbed in personal amusements; ambassadors 
complained that he would not read their despatches and that agere cum 
rege cst nihil agere . 

One other remark of Dr. Gairdner's puzzles us. He assigns Cranmer’s 
well-known letter about the litany, which is dated 7 October, to 1545 
instead of 1544, and says (ii. p. lvi) * internal evidence seems quite in 
favour of that date.’ But on 11 August 1545 we have Cranmer’s order 
to Bonner ‘ to warn all the other bishops of the province every Wednesday 
and Friday to have the public prayers and suffrages lately made in Eng¬ 
lish.’ Even supposing that these were the special prayers ordered by the 
privy council on 9 and 10 August (ii. nos. 79, 89, 95), what becomes 
of the document of 5 July 1545 (i. no. 1118), which Dr. Gairdner heads 
‘ The English Litany ’ ? It gives an account of ‘ the king’s procession in 
English’ being sung in the choir, instead of in procession round the 
church, after the old fashion. Moreover the primer in which it was 
published was issued in June 1545, and Cranmer’s letter, submitting his 
draft for the king’s correction, could hardly have been written four months 
after the publication of the work. Of verbal matters we only note two : 
the late editor of the Athenaeum once called it a ‘ vulgar error ’ to speak 
of ‘ Queen's ’ College, Cambridge, when ‘ Queens’ ’ is meant (i. 86); and 
‘ lance-knights ’ (i. p. xv) is a very misleading translation of Lands - 
knechte . 

One or two spellings in these documents are interesting. Guise is 
given as ‘ Gwes ’ (i. 609), which is the correct phonetic rendering now. 
The people of Guise themselves call it ‘Gwees,* and so do educated 
Frenchmen. Secretary Petre spells Wotton’s name ‘ Utton ’ (i. 898,1212); 
‘ governor ’ is spelt ‘ gwuernor ; ’ the secretary of the council of the north 
spells his name indifferently Uvedale, Vuedale, and Woodall; all of which 
indicates that‘ v ’ was not yet differentiated from * u,’ and that an initial 
< w’ was mute, as it is to-day in certain districts. It is to he hoped 
that this calendar is read for the purposes of the New English Dictionary . 

A. F. Pollard. 

The Life and Letters of Sir Henry Wotton. By Logan Pearsall Smith. 

2 vols. (Oxford: Clarendon Press. 1907.) 

Thanks to the magic pen of Izaak Walton and his own literary gifts 
Sir Henry Wotton’s name is one of those that carry a fragrance with 
them to all readers, while his long diplomatic career in the first twenty 
years of the seventeenth century gives his correspondence a serious value 
for historians. It was therefore a happy idea of Mr. Pearsall Smith’s 
to collect the diplomatist’s scattered letters, to present them with 
necessary annotations in order of date, and to prefix to the collection a 
new life of the writer. The importance of the work done is apparent 
when it is understood that a very large proportion of the letters have 
never been published before, and that no other life of Wotton has been 
written on the basis of a survey of the whole of his correspondence. 
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The story: of Sir Henry Wotton’s life is here told in 225 pages. Then 
follow the letters, 511 in all, selected from a far greater number which 
are extant, and filling nearly 700 pages, and then four appendices, one 
containing a bibliographical list of Wotton’s works and letters and 
another a series of valuable notes, supplementary to the Dictionary 
of National Biography , on Wotton’s friends and correspondents. 
Wotton’s character, seen in the more active part of his career, loses 
perhaps a little of the glamour shed over it by Walton, who knew him 
only as provost of Eton and a * brother of the rod.’ His readiness to 
suggest the intercepting and opening of letters and the kidnapping of 
political enemies jars a little on modern feeling. But his life-long love 
of learning and contemplation, his sympathy with young men, and the 
personal interest which as provost of Eton he took in his young charges 
are still very attractive, and the courage and address he showed in his 
relations with the Venetian senate are a proof that he was not wanting 
in the qualities of a man of action. Mr. Pearsall Smith seems in 
particular to have proved decisively that the ruling political idea of 
Wotton’s life was antagonism to the papacy, and that Gardiner com¬ 
pletely misunderstood him when he wrote (ii. 146-7), ‘ If he had learned 
in Italy to be tolerant of differences of opinion he had also learned to 
think with indifference of the great cause of protestantism.’ 

I append a few comments on very*small points. In vol. i. p. 280 4 he 
laid open to me a large discourse of his travel, which I have treasured up to 
[my] good use.’ The substitution of ‘ my ’ for the manuscript 4 his ’ is un¬ 
necessary : 4 to his good use ’ means 4 to make good use of it.’ Compare 
p. 289, 4 speaking not a word of the letter of credit, because I thank God 
I want not his service.’ On p. 310, with reference to 4 a town of Oralois,* 
Mr. Smith says ‘Oralois ’ may stand for a personal name or for the 
name of the town; but the words, 4 This man’s guests we were a night,' 
prove that it is a personal name, however corrupted. In vol. ii. p. 198 
Mr. Smith considers Wotton’s letter no. 338 to be addressed to Sir R. 
Naunton, and that 4 the address 44 my lord ” and the use of 44 your lord- 
ship ” are probably slips of the pen.’ He does so on the ground that 
Wotton refers to having written to his correspondent 4 four days since ’; 
and there is a letter to Naunton of that date of the same purport as the 
letter which Wotton mentions. But Wotton was so much in the habit 
of sending practically duplicate letters on the same day to two correspon¬ 
dents (cf. p. 210, note 2) that it is not necessary to adopt the very impro¬ 
bable supposition that he should address Naunton throughout by a wrong 
title. It is true that ambassadors who were not lords seem to have been 
addressed by that title, as in the whole series of letters to Sir Dudley 
Oarleton, those to Sir W. AstCn, pp. 213, 220, and Sir F. Bacon’s letter 
to Wotton himself (p. 204). But Naunton was not an ambassador, and 
was addressed by Wotton as 4 Right Honourable.’ It may also be noted 
that this letter 838 is at the Record Office, and that on p. 194 Mr. Smith 
writes that 4 the letters to Naunton are preserved at Eton.’ On p. 209 
(< dissipatio) honorum in the inscription on the wall of the Lazaretto 
should perhaps be honorum. On p. 328— 4 the office of congratulation 
with yourself and your . son in your new complements ’—Mr. Pearsall 
Smith explains the last word, 4 i.e. compliments, in the obsolete sense of 
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ceremonies, formalities: here marriages.’ It would seem simpler to 
understand 4 your new complements * as ‘ your new better halves. 1 On 
p. 373,1. 6 from bottom, * sower * apparently should be 4 slower.* On 
p. 387, 1 a friend of great interest, in all the breath that I have to bestow,’ 
the comma after 4 interest * should be omitted. 

Mr. Pearsall Smith is the master of a close scholarly style, relieved 
now by a happy metaphor (e.g. i. 50, 4 Venice now lies like a sea-shell on 
the shores of the Adriatic, deserted by the wonderful organism that once 
inhabited it ’), now by a touch of dry humour. We may perhaps take 
exception to his use of the forms 4 beseeched ’ (i. 103) and 4 effectuate * 
(ii. 179), and of the phrases 4 idea of how' (i. 57), 4 account of how' 
(i. 68), but his work in these volumes shows a rare combination of 
literary sense, painstaking care in collecting, elucidating, and dating his 
material, balanced judgment, and self-repression. 

. G. C. Moore Smith. 

Richelieu et la Maison de Savoie: VAmbassade de Particelli d'Hkmery 

en PiAmont. Par Gabriel de Mun. (Paris: Plon. 1907.) 

It is a pity that when we are able to turn the microscope on to past ages 
it is so often the futilities, the unimportant details, the self-cancelling 
efforts of diplomatists that come to light. Here is a little book (860 pages 
is a little book nowadays) carefully and exhaustively written, based 
upon the most authentic materials, lucidly and impartially constructed. It 
deals with the intrigues at the court of Turin in the years 1685-9. It 
gives a certain roundness and reality to our impression of the personages 
engaged in Piedmont. It throws a little side-light on the methods and 
difficulties of Richelieu. But, after all, we knew that Savoy-Piedmont 
through the last years of Victor Amadeus and during the regency of 
Marie Christine was held in an unwilling alliance by Richelieu, and used 
as a kind of living cushion on which the efforts of Spain might be vainly 
expended. The actual methods by which this compulsory alliance was 
maintained are exactly such as we should suppose to have been employed. 
M. Gabriel de Mah has written a very interesting and scholarly book ; it 
is not his fault that he has discovered nothing new and vital; and until 
his researches were complete he could not tell that nothing new and im¬ 
portant would result. It is his misfortune that the results are mainly 
negative. Diplomacy leaves more records than any other form of human 
activity; its records are apt to be singularly unilluminating. 

M. de Mun hopes by this and subsequent works to re-establish the 
character of Michel Particelli d’Hdmery, who has suffered from the 
detractions of the Fronde, and was stigmatised by De Retz as the 4 most 
corrupt man of his age.* De Retz might claim to be a judge, but further 
investigations may clear Hemery. This treatise shows him as stre¬ 
nuous, faithful to his master, and not more than usually unscrupulous. 
That he got on very badly not only with the Piedmontese, but also with 
the Frenchmen employed in Piedmont, may have been the result of the 
necessities of his position; but in any case this question is mainly of 
biographical interest. It is of more interest to learn that Richelieu’s 
memoirs are largely based in this period on H6mery's reports. M. 
de Mun calls attention to the new evidence of financial embarrassment in 
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France afforded by these papers; we confess that no evidence as to the 
extent and gravity of those financial difficulties would surprise us. The 
author also believes Hemery when he accuses Bullion of disobeying, 
out of spite to Hemery, Richelieu’s precise orders to send money. It 
seems to us more probable that money was actually not available, and 
that Richelieu knew that his orders could not be carried out without 
sacrificing more important interests elsewhere. It was Richelieu’s 
natural policy to send no more money to Savoy than was absolutely 
necessary to keep the war on foot; and precise and formal assurances 
given to the ambassador that orders for payment had been given would 
be passed on by him in good faith and keep hope constantly alive. It 
was not Richelieu’s cue to explain to the ambassador why those promises 
did not receive fulfilment. It would require better evidence to make us 
believe that Bullion deliberately thwarted Richelieu from ill-will to 
Hemery. But we agree with M. de Mun that.these records give 
additional point and bulk to the long criminal indictment that might be 
brought against the foreign policy of Richelieu. Stanley Leathes. 

A History of the Life of Colonel Nathaniel Whetham , a Fonjalien, 
Soldier of the Civil Wars . By Catherine Burning Whetham 
and William Cecil Dampier Whetham, M.A., F.R.S. (London : 
Longmans. 1907.) 

Nathaniel Whetham, the younger son of a Dorset gentleman, was 
apprenticed in 1620 to one Edward Terrill, baker to the Inner Temple, 
and in 1632 he married his master’s widow and took up his businees. 
At the outbreak of the Civil War in 1642 he threw in his lot with the 
parliament, and quickly proving his efficiency as a soldier, was entrusted 
early in 1648 with the governorship of Northampton. This important 
post he occupied with credit till the conclusion of the war, when for a 
short time he resumed his trade in Loudon. In January 1648-9 he 
purchased the manor of Chard, in Somerset, which had previously 
appertained to the bishopric of Bath and Wells, and in the following 
April he returned to public life as a member of the committee for sales 
of ecclesiastical lands. In September 1649 he became governor of 
Portsmouth, and in 1650 a justice of the peace for Hampshire. He 
sat as member for Portsmouth in the first elected parliament of the 
Protectorate, when his fierce opposition to the establishment of an 
hereditary Protectorship caused his removal from his governorship 
and his transference to Scotland as one of Monck’s council. Yet 
in 1656 he was again iu London as member for Fife, and after the fall 
of Richard Cromwell he was re-established at Portsmouth by the Rump. 
True to his Presbyterian principles, he supported the parliament in its 
last struggle with the army, contributing not a little to its victory, and 
was rewarded with the thanks of the house, the command of a regi¬ 
ment, and the gift of lands worth 200Z. per annum. Failing to be elected 
to the new parliament he retired to Chard, professing his acquiescence 
in whatever settlement might seem good to Monck and the parliament. 
His fortunes sank at the Restoration. The annulment of the sales of 
church lands deprived him of his newly acquired manor, and technical 
difficulties prevented his acceptance of the compensation tendered by the 
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bishop. Eventually he purchased the lease of a small estate near 
Chard, and there ended his days in peaceful obscurity. 

It is stated in the preface that this book was. undertaken merely as 
family history, but that as the work progressed it occurred to the 
writers that the career of a typical soldier of the Commonwealth 
might be of interest to others than themselves. Undoubtedly Colonel 
Whetham was a person of importance in his day, and the contem¬ 
porary records, both printed and manuscript, have been carefully 
searched for all that could throw light on his career. The chief 
interest of the work lies in the account given of Che minor details of 
the war round Oxford, of Whetham’s defence of Northampton, and of 
his later work and difficulties as governor of Portsmouth. The first 
chapter contains a brief account of his early days, with some par¬ 
ticulars of an American emigration scheme with which he was connected. 
There are however no private papers to reveal the man in the intimacies 
of daily life, and such letters as exist refer entirely to his official duties. 
Once only his personality comes vividly before us, when he defies the 
Protector in the words of the prophet, * Hast thou killed and also 
taken possession ? * With the exception of the opening chapter the book 
deals exclusively with Whetham's public and military life, and a great part 
of the work is occupied with explanatory summaries of the state of parties 
in England and Scotland and with the causes and course of the Civil War. 

Eva Scott. 

The Memoirs of * Ann , Lady Fansliawe , Wife of the Right Hon. Sir 
Richard Fanshawe , Bart., 1600-1672. Reprinted from the Original 
Manuscript in the Possession of Mr. Evelyn John Fanshawe of 
Parsloes. [Edited by H. C. Fanshawe.] (London: *John Lane. 1907.) 

How much a more trustworthy text of these memoirs has been needed 
is revealed by a brief comparison of the new edition, printed from the 
original manuscript, with that of 1829, which was reproduced—and 
perhaps not always accurately—from a derivative copy. The earlier 
version abounds with erroneous proper names. Waller, Morton, Denbigh, 
Morice, Utber, Terne, Borstal, Bathurst, and Bayfordbury are therein 
given as Waters, Norton, Danby, Norris, Yibert, Feme, Boston, Batters, 
and Benford, while Hinojosa and Gongora appear almost unrecognisably as 
Isincessa and Congro, Lord Chancellor] Clarfendon] as a mythical Lord 
Charles Clare, the Kirk party as the York party, and a lodging in 
Hnnsdon House as a handsome lodging. The famous ghost story gains 
too by the restoration of the red-haired Irish phantom’s exclamation- 
given in 1829 as ‘ A horse ! ’—to its more appropriate form * Ahone ! ’ 
(p. 68). A few fresh sentences and phrases of no great importance 
render the new edition slightly fuller (pp. 72, 79, 149, &c.), and p. 61 
records an amusing incident omitted in 1829, perhaps as insufficiently 
genteel for the times. Slight verbal differences are of occasional occur¬ 
rence, though not often to the extent prevailing in the account of the 
banshee, where the variation between the two versions is considerable. 

Lady Fanshawe is among those memoir-writers whose pages, by an 
intimate and personal magic of their own, are apt to haunt the memory 
when more weighty records are forgotten. Such are the pictures of 
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her facing the Turkish galley by her husband's side, ‘as free from 
sickness and fear as . . . from discretion,’ or standing in the early winter 
mornings, lantern in hand and drenched with rain, beneath his prison 
window, and, above all, the passage, unmatched for its simplicity and 
tenderness, where she tells how as a young wife she thought to get from 
Sir Richard his knowledge of the prince's affairs. She had her share of 
head as well as of heart; witness the coolness with which she set about 
forging her passport in 1659, and the letters written from Madrid to her 
husband during his absence in Portugal at the beginning of 1666, 1 
letters of which het editor might perhaps have made more use than 
he has. It does not detract from her ‘ character of amiableness and 
respectability'—the epithets are those of the Edinburgh Reviewer of 1829 
—that she can be a good hater. If she is unjust to Clarendon, ‘ that 
false man,' as she calls him, her rancour was for his fancied jealousy of 
her husband. A strange little gleam of light has recently been thrown 
upon this matter from the other side. By the publication of Hyde's 
letters of 1649-51 to his wife 8 a phrase, not of the most flattering, reveals 
suddenly the chancellor's opinion of Lady Fanshawe, and suggests, it 
may be hazarded, an element of mutual dislike. When in April 1650 
Hyde, at Madrid, was expecting ‘the comforte of Dick Fanshawe's 
companie and conversation,' and heard that he was bringing with him 
his wife and children and a family of twelve persons, he was amazed 
* that a man who hath lyved beare so longe . . . should be so madd as 
to bringe his wife with him ; if bee had come single he might have lived 
with us, without any great charge, but what shift he will be able to make 
to lyve with such a companie 1 cannot imagyne.' 3 A like astonishment 
is testified in his letter of the same date to his wife, and in almost 
identical terms, with this significant addition : * that woman will undoe 
him.’ 4 No accusation could more deeply have wounded a wife so 
devoted, and it is possible that an echo of it reached Lady Fanshawe's 
ears, to add something of a personal resentment to that which she 
cherished against Hyde on her husband's account. 

With regard to his editorial work it is hard to avoid feeling that 
Mr. Fanshawe’s very natural interest in his subject has carried him to 
extremes. The result of his thorough and painstaking annotation is to 
make this volume, with its 873 pages of notes in small type, of which 
almost every page possesses footnotes upon itself, a sort of Dictionary of 
National Biography for the period. Seven and a half pages are devoted 
to the members of the prince’s council in 1645—all well known 
persons—and six to accounts of bull fights seen by Clarendon and 
Madame d’Aulnoy (pp. 846-58,522-8). When Sir Philip Warwick is 
mentioned his account of the king’s execution is quoted, though it has 
nothing to do with the matter in hand (p. 875). In the same way Mr. 
Fanshawe cannot content himself with what Lady Fanshawe actually 
records, and remarking that it is curious she should not have mentioned 

1 Hist. Manuscripts CommManuscripts of J. M. Heathcote, pp. 224-39. 

* Hist. Manuscripts Comm., Calendar of the Manuscripts of the Marquis of Bath 
at Longleat , 1907, ii. 80-97. 

* Hyde to Nicholas, 4 April 1650; Clarendon MS. 39, f. 76. 

- * Manuscripts of the Marquis of Bath , ii, 89. 
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the entry of the queen into Oxford in 1648, which she must have seen, 
proceeds to give the account of that ceremony from Mercturius Aulicus 
(p. 884). When he writes that it would be interesting to know what 
Lady Fanshawe thought of the physical appearance of the young 
Charles II of Spain if she believed him to be two years older than he 
really was, one feels that editorial speculation can go no further (p. 589). 
A more serious accusation against these notes however is their lack 
of accurate references. Often there are none at all (e.g. pp. 860, 870, 878* 
899, 400, 406, 582—all quotations of some length), sometimes the 
Tanner or Clarendon manuscripts are named without more precise indica* 
tions, and once or twice a reference is so distorted as to be barely 
recognisable. Moreover on p. 409 Mr. Fanshawe has adopted a wholly 
unjustifiable proceeding, for he has taken, without reference, the precis 
of Hyde's letter to Nicholas quoted above supplied by the Calendar of 
Clarendon State Papers , (ii. 51), and, putting the passage in inverted 
commas and altering * Hyde 1 to 4 1,* has presented the oratio obliqua of 
the Calendar as Hyde’s own words. 

The volume contains full appendices on the manuscripts of the 
memoirs, the fine Fanshawe portraits reproduced, Sir Richard’s poetical 
works, the Spanish treaty proposed by him in 1665, and Tangier affairs, 
together with a useful chronological table of events. Many of Lady 
Fanshawe’s pre-Restoration dates are frankly erroneous. One or two of 
them however might possibly be rectified by allowing for the discrepancy 
between insular and continental reckonings. A copious genealogy, in six 
tables, brings the family pedigree down to 1907. There are very few 
misprints throughout, but Fairthorne on pp. 225 and 608 should of 
course be Faithorne. It is not true that Sir John Grenville remained 
with the king during his exile (p. 864). 

And yet, in spite of his labours, Mr. Fanshawe has not exhausted 
even the store of unpublished manuscript material. In Hyde’s correspon¬ 
dence with Sir Richard from 80 April/10 May 1659 to 14/24 January 1660 5 
the chancellor acknowledges seventeen letters from Fanshawe to himself. 
Of these letters nine at least are lying untouched among the Clarendon 
MSS. in the Bodleian, in company with two more dated 15 November and 
12 December 1659, and a very curious document of 15 December con¬ 
cerning the secretaryship of state alleged to have been promised to 
Fanshawe.® The letters (which are all signed ‘ G.’ or ‘ Geo. Francis,’ 
and are so endorsed by Hyde) 7 naturally fit in with those of the chan¬ 
cellor, and answer the questions which he puts, besides referring frequently 
to the Latin secretaryship. In that of 20 June 1659 Fanshawe, respond¬ 
ing to Hyde’s invitation 8 to tell him of his studies, mentions his 
‘ Portingall Heroick Poem of Luis de Camoens, englisht, and Fletcher’s 
Faythful shepherdesse, latinized,’ and his unpublished translation of 
Querer por solo querer . 

But the most interesting are the letter of 12 December 1659 and the 
document of three days later. Charles reached Colombes on 5 December, 

• Heathcote Manuscripts, pp. 7-16. 

4 Clarendon MSS. 61, ff. 49 a, 166, 176, 212; 62, ff. 8, 153; 65, ff. 35, 148; 
66, f. 171; 67, ff. 95,138. 

1 Cf. Heathcote Manuscripts, pp. 7,16. * Ibid. p. 10. 
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and a week afterwards Fanshawe was writing of him, ‘ I find indeed my 
master (without flatterie to him, or the companie he hath kept) improved 
every way farr beyond my expectation, though it was very great/ 9 The 
king being, as he says, gracious beyond his hopes, Fanshawe was 
encouraged * to preferr a suite the granting of which at this time would 
(as I should manage the matter) give mee credit to put myselfe within 
a short space with all decencies and accomodations necessary into the 
avowed execution of the place I pretend to . . . The success is as yet 
uncertain.' 10 The nature of this suit is explained by the ensuing remark¬ 
able document. 

Wheras the Office of one of our principall Secretaries of State being 
now voyd by the surrender of our right trusty .... George Earle of Bristol, 
we have conferred the same (together with all profitts, perquisits, priveledges 
and incidents therunto belonging) upon our trusty and well beloved Subject 
and servant Sr Kichard Fanshawe Baronet, and in token therof have delivered 
to his custody our Boyall Signet, our will and pleasure is that the Oath or Oaths 
in such case usuall for the faythfull execution therof be administred to the 
said Sr Iiichard Fanshawe. And whatsoever farther Grant or act under our 
great seale, or otherwise, may be found requisite for the more formall or 
effectuall passing therof We shall cause to be supplyed heerafter. Given at 
our Court at Coulombe this 15th day of December 1659 and in the 
yeare of our Reign. 

Mem dum Upon supposition, not without some ground, that his Ma ,,B ’ 
gratious intention is to conferr this honour and trust upon mee, but at another 
time; to satisfy that the doing it now, privately, and as I may handle the 
matter, would in one materiall respect (at least as I my selfe think) conduce 
more to his Ma* 1 * 4 service: humbly submitting it to his Ma lle (who best knows 
his own motives to deferr it) to judge which of them shall overbalance. I will 
not by vertue of this Warrant pretend or exspect to be sworn into the place, or 
admitted into the execution therof, untill his Ma Ue of his owne motion (which 
wholly depends upon himselfe) shall summon mee to attend his person; or 
untill I shall bring with mee two thousand pound or more of guift or Loane to 
his Ma ,ie procured upon my solicitation. And farther, unlesse either the one 
or the other be done before the end of May next, I will surrender unto his 
Ma t,e * hands the signet, and Warrant, ceasing all future pretence to the said 
honor and Trust. 

All which argues, that as I can not be certain of asserting my proposall (for 
then I were bound in duty, and would certainly performe it without selfe 
interest) so, since I venture such an interest upon it, that I have some con¬ 
fidence of doing it with that countenance from his Ma tle but otherwise I have 
none. 

Richard Fanshawe . 11 

Whether or no Charles consented to sign the agreement of which this 
paper is apparently a minute or draft by Fanshawe, the latter's chance 
of the secretaryship was not of long duration. The whole business is 
mysterious, for the candidate of whom Hyde speaks in his letter of 
14/24 January 1660 to Fanshawe 12 could not have been the eventual 
holder, Morice (as Mr. Fanshawe assumes), since his claims, as Monck’s 
nominee, could not have come forward until March. 

D. K. Brosteb. 


• Clarendon MS. 67, f. 95. 10 Ibid. 

11 Ibid. 1. 138. u Heathcote Manuscripts , p. 16. 
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Storia do Mogor , or Mogul India , 1658-1708. By Niccolao Manucci, 

Venetian. Translated, with Introduction and Notes, by W. Irvine. 

2 vols. (London: John Murray. 1907.) 

Some ten years ago Mr. Stanley Lane-Poole, in his monograph on 
Aurangzib, remarked that ‘ Catron’s Histoire GtnSrale de VEmpire du 
Mogol , founded on the Portuguese memoirs of “ M. Manouchi,” would be 
invaluable if there were any means of authenticating it by comparison 
with Manucci’s manuscript.’ The manuscripts have been found and trans¬ 
lated by Mr. Irvine—-in truth they appear never to have been lost for 
those who knew where to look for them—and the result is the work of 
which the first two volumes are now published, to inaugurate the • Indian 
Texts Series.’ Mr. Irvine should certainly be congratulated for zeal and 
good fortune in his hunt after Manucci’s lost manuscripts. The story is 
too long to be given here, and in extenso may be read with advantage in 
the introduction to the first volume ; and seeing that the narrative, for 
reasons that Manucci does not very adequately explain, was composed 
alternately in three languages (Italian, Portuguese, and French), some 
translation becoming inevitable, an English version of the whole was 
perhaps the shortest way out of the difficulty. And as to Father Catrou, 
it need only be said that he has very fully exemplified the Italian proverb: 
Traduttore, traditore . 

At the age of fourteen, in 1658, Manucci ran away from his father’s 
house, and left Venice as a stowaway on board a small decked vessel 
bound he knew not whither. The boat reached Smyrna, and by good 
fortune carried as passenger Viscount Bellomont, who, with credentials 
as ambassador from Charles II, was on his way to Persia and India to 
borrow money (an 4 insane attempt,’ as Mr. Irvine remarks) wherewith 
to restore Charles and overcome Cromwell. In compassion Lord 
Bellomont took Manucci into his service, and they travelled by land 
from Smyrna through Brusa and Erzerum to Erivan, where the envoy 
declared his embassy. Proceeding onwards through Tabriz to Kasvin, 
Lord Bellomont had an audience with Shah Abbas II (well known to 
readers of Chardin), and thence preceded the court to Isfahan, In 
Isfahan the better part of a year was spent in an ineffectual attempt to 
get a loan of money, and then Lord Bellomont, going down by Shiraz and 
on to Bandar Abbas, took ship for India, arriving at Surat in January 1656. 
From Surat the embassy set out for Delhi to attend the court of 
Shahjahan, but falling ill three days beyond Agra, Lord Bellomont 
suddenly died on 24 June, and Manucci found himself a stranger in a 
strange land. During the next half-century Manucci’s life in India, 
as Foscarini, his countryman, wrote, fu piena d y accidenti curiosi . First 
he took service as artilleryman with Prince Dara, eldest son of Shahjahan, 
and in the struggle for the throne between Dara and Aurangzib re¬ 
mained faithful to Dara until his tragic death. This part of his narra¬ 
tive is the more important, as. we already possess the account from the 
other side by the French physician, Bernier, who was in the service of 
Aurangzib. After the death of Dara, Aurangzib proposed to take Manucci 
into his pay, but the offer was declined, and Manucci proceeded to make 
a living by the practice of medicine. Mr. Irvine is of opinion that 4 his 
medical knowledge must have been limited,’ and indeed in his practice 
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he appears chiefly to have relied on copious bleeding, purging, and, as, 
a cure for cholera, on the actual cautery. But, as the sovereign remedy, 
his great idea'was to relieve nature, and the account of his first case in 
Lahore (vol. ii. p. 176), when he managed hy good luck to save the life 
of the judge’s wife, is an excellent instance of Manucci’s method of 
procedure. It may indeed be remarked that he does not seem to have 
been worse instructed than the wisest of the faculty at that same time, 
for, as Saint-Simon relates in much detail, when the Dauphin and his wife 
were stricken with typhus fever, in 1714, the Paris doctors united in 
prescribing emetics and constant bleedings as the sole remedies suitable 
to the case, and Manucci was often more successful than the Paris 
doctors proved to have been with the heir of France. Manucci however 
made his livelihood in India by many other means besides medicine, 
living at times as a merchant near Bombay among Europeans, and at 
other times in various towns of the empire of the Great Mogul. Finally, 
in 1686, he married at Pondicherry the widow Clarke, coming after¬ 
wards to settle in Madras, where he remained till 1706, the date of 
her death. After this he migrated back to Pondicherry, and died, either 
there or at Madras, about the year 1717, as an octogenarian ; at least so 
writes Foscarini, doge and librarian of San Marco, who is our only 
authority. The value of Manucci’s work lies in the vivid picture pre¬ 
sented to us of India during the latter half of the seventeenth century; 
and it is far better reading than the narratives of either Bernier or 
Tavernier, more amusing, les3 stilted, and quite as accurate. Mr. Irvine 
has spent ten years to good purpose over the work of which the two 
concluding volumes are promised us shortly. A sufficiency of notes 
elucidates the text, all place names and personal names are, where pos¬ 
sible, identified, and the narrative is illustrated by twenty-seven portraits 
of the Mogul emperors, reproduced from the coloured drawings which 
Manucci himself sent home, and which are preserved in the Bibliotheque 
Nationale of France. G. Lb Strange. 

The Seigniorial System in Canada . By W. B. Munro. 

(‘ Harvard Historical Studies,’ Vol. XIII.) (New York: Longmans. 1907.) 

All interested in Canadian history must acknowledge a deep debt of 
gratitude to Dr. W. B. Munro for this admirable monograph. The 
story is told in so pleasant and readable a manner that one is in 
danger of forgetting the mass of learning and of investigation of 
which these 250 pages are the outcome. We all know something 
of the system of feudal tenure introduced into Canada by the 
French, and the obligations incurred by the tenants—the cens et 
rentes , and the lods et ventes (which became due on alienation); and 
the banalities (of which the only one practically in force in Canada was 
the obligation to grind corn at the seigniorial mill) are generally 
described in Canadian histories; hut it will be news to most to find the 
constant interest in Canada taken by Louis XIV, and the jealous care of the 
rights of the habitants shown by successive intendants in the colony 
itself. The whole system was well described by Parkman as feudalism 
with its fangs extracted ; and, bad not this been the case, the continu¬ 
ance of the seigniorial tenure could hardly have appeared, as it did, to 
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the British conquerors, as a measure of conciliation and amity. Whether 
the exodus of the Frenoh seigniors was great or small, about which 
there has been much difference of opinion, in any case had their interests 
been directly opposed to those of their tenants, the British government 
would no doubt have been in favour of popularising the English system 
of land tenure. Dr. Munro well brings out the causes which made the 
old system to work less favourably under British rule, in spite of the 
good intentions of the government. In the first place the equitable 
jurisdiction of the intendant was gone, which was often exerted on behalf 
of the habitants ; and the courts, in spite of the ambiguous wording of 
an act of 1794, refused to take over such jurisdiction. Then the judges, 
misled by the term ‘ custom,’ and the analogy of English copyholds, laid 
undue stress on the importance of customary practices, and forgot that 
the custom of Paris, which was in force, was written law, and that a 
seigniorial claim, if originally unfounded, could not gain validity by long 
assertion. Again, in some cases English purchasers of estates conducted 
their management on purely business lines, so that ,the position of the 
habitants was made worse. It was however its economic inconvenience, 
as land more and more became the subject of commercial exchange, 
which was the chief reason why the seigniorial tenure came to be 
abolished. It is true that the influence of political notaries among the 
leaders of the liberal party explains, to some extent, the apathy of the 
Canadian assembly with respect to a reform which might, one would 
think, have especially appealed to their constituents ; at the same time 
it must always be remembered that the old system did secure to the 
people, so long as there was land to be granted, the right to obtain it at 
a very reasonable rent, and any change which would have merely placed 
the seignior upon the footing of an English landlord, able to make the 
best bargain possible with regard to what was his own, would have been 
a retrograde measure, from the point of view of the Canadian habitant . 
The last chapter, on the 4 Abolition of the Seigniorial System,* contains 
a singularly lucid account of the procedure under the act of 1864, which 
finally abolished feudal rights and duties in Lower Canada, while an 
exhaustive bibliographical appendix further adds to the value of the 
book. H. E. Egerton. 


British Colonial Policy , 1764-1766. By G. L. Beer. 

(New York : Macmillan. 1907.) 

In this volume Mr. Beer, whose work on the Commercial Policy of 
England toward the American Colonies (‘ Columbia University Studies.' 
New York, 1898) is well known, gives us the first instalment of a more 
detailed study of the old colonial system. He points out how the 
economic and military defects which had grown up during the eighteenth 
century, and which were revealed by the strain of the Seven Years* 
War, led naturally to the attempted reorganisation made by Great 
Britain from 1768 to 1766. In. the last chapter he shows how the 
colonists, in their desire to escape from the control of the British 
parliament, were driven from one position to another till they were 
at last constrained to proclaim their independence, of their desire for 
which only a small minority had at first been conscious. Mr. .Beer 
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belongs to the later school of American historians, whose views on the 
American Bevolution and its antecedents show a striking reaction from 
the ideas of Bancroft, and even from those of Lecky. He opposes the 
doctrine, which still persists in certain quarters, that the causes which 
led to American independence were largely economic. The most valu¬ 
able part of his book is that in which, with great fulness of know¬ 
ledge, he analyses the various classes of illegal trade carried on by 
the colonies, and shows that, with the exception of the Molasses Act 
of 1733, which was no real part of the Navigation Acts, and which was 
from the first almost totally disregarded, these celebrated laws pressed 
very lightly upon the continental colonies, for the most part merely 
securing, in the words of Lord Brougham, ‘by a superfluous and 
harmless anxiety, that arrangement which would of itself have taken 
place if things had been left to their natural course,' and that such 
slight disadvantages as were entailed were more than repaid by the 
privileges conferred. As against Bancroft and Lecky he maintains that 
the ideal of the colonial system was not that of a mother country exploiting 
her colonies, but that its primary object 

was to develop the wealth and power of the empire. It was considered that 
this could best be accomplished by making it a self-sufficient economic unit, 
independent as far as was possible of competing national groups. As Pownall 
expressed it, the aim was to create ‘ one great commercial dominion.’ In this 
commercial empire mother country and dependency were to be mutually 
complementary. . , . The system as a whole was thus based on the idea of the 
mutual reciprocity of the economic interests of mother country and colony 
(pp. 193 5). 

He has fully grasped the truth, still imperfectly understood in England, 
that the colonies revolted .because, in part owing to the slowness and 
uncertainty of communication, they had grown ripe for independence. 
A new national type had been created. Thus of the dispute as to the 
right of the British parliament to tax the colonies he.well says:— 

From the legal standpoint the view was unassailable. It was somewhat 
vulnerable from the historical standpoint, as parliament had hitherto not exer¬ 
cised all its legal powers. It however totally failed to take into account that 
the colonies were growing to political maturity, and that they resented the idea 
of subordination implied in the doctrine of parliamentary supremacy (pp. 311-2). 

Very high praise • must be given to the thorough study of his 
subject made by Mr. Beer. The Record Office, the manuscripts in the 
British Museum, and the Registers of the Privy Council have been 
ransacked. The author quotes the chief printed collections of sources 
and the writings of numerous American historians. He has also read 
extensively, though not exhaustively, in the abundant pamphlet literature 
of the time. Yet his book is not without defects, chiefly due to the 
fact that, in his reactioh against the school of Bancroft, he does rather 
more than justice to the mother country and rather less to the colonies. 
Though the ideal of the old colonial system was unselfish, in practice 
the mother country fell far short of that ideal. That the colonies were 
at the time unsuited for manufacturing does not lessen the selfishness 
which stamped out the nascent wool industry of New England; though 
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the law was imperfectly executed, none the less the prohibition of the 
manufacture of hats in the colonies was a job done at the request of 
the London Company of Hatters; that colonial legislatures were 
short-sighted and factious does not excuse the British government 
for sending out corrupt and incapable governors, f Mr. Beer says that 
( if in loyalty there is implied any idea of sacrifice, then this sentiment 
was to a marked degree absent in the colonies. Their allegiance 
was purely utilitarian, and its fundamental basis had disappeared 
with the conquest of Canada ’ (p. 809). Here he is unjust to the 
thousands of loyalists who in the struggle that was to come braved 
death and exile for what were assuredly not utilitarian motives. More¬ 
over though Mr. Beer’s reading has been wide it is not exhaustive. 
His quotations from the very interesting controversy of 1760 as to the 
relative value of Canada and Guadeloupe are taken from such well-known 
pamphlets as those of Franklin and William Burke. A search through 
the printed books of the British Museum, as thorough as that made 
in the manuscript department, would have disclosed many pamphlets less 
well known and in some respects better worth quoting. The French 
archives too might with advantage have been* laid under contribution. 
Their study would have saved him from the misstatement that in the 
negotiations of 1761 the selection of Canada instead of Guadeloupe ‘ was 
the central point in the negotiations.’ In fact Choiseul almost from the 
first resigned himself to give up Canada, perhaps not unwilling to 
abandon a preserve of his enemies the Jesuits. But, in spite of such 
defects, Mr. Beer has treated the period in question with a fulness of 
knowledge and an absence of bias greater than those of any previous 
historian. W. L. Grant. 


Captain James Cook , R.N., F.R.S. By Arthur Kitson. 

(London : John Murray. 1907.) 

This book supplies for the first time a really satisfactory life of the great 
navigator. Of the many lives that have appeared, from that of Kippis 
onwards, almost all have been based on the official narratives of the 
voyages prepared by Hawkesworth and Douglas; and though these 
writers had access to the original journals, the ^liberties they took with 
them have long been known. The interpolation, especially by Hawkes¬ 
worth, of comments and dissertations of his own, with no means of 
distinguishing them from Cook’s original statements, was an unfortunate 
proceeding, which seriously obscured the personality of the navigator 
from the readers of these narratives, and to some extent hindered a just 
estimate of his character. The publication by the late Admiral Sir W. 
Wharton of the original log of the first voyage, and by Sir Joseph 
Hooker of Banks’s Journal of the same, helped to put matters on a 
better footing as far as this voyage was concerned; but there was still 
no trustworthy and comprehensive account of Cook’s life-work as a 
whole. Such an account has now been given us by Mr. Kitson. The 
preparation of the narrative has evidently been a labour of love, and 
it bears the stamp of thoroughness throughout. During his extended 
researches the author has not only studied with care the principal first- 
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hand authorities for the main events, but has explored the Record 
Office and other original sources for additional light on his subject, 
especially with regard to the less-known episodes of Cook’s life. Con¬ 
temporary literature has also been put under contribution for the same 
purpose, and full use made of the results of local research in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of the navigator’s Yorkshire home. The last word may not 
have been said on some disputed or obscure points, for documents may 
yet be unearthed which will permit a definite verdict where we must 
now be content to strike a balance of probabilities. But such questions 
cure not many, and we may rely on the present narrative as presenting a 
full and authoritative version of all the main events of the hero’s life. 

In regard to Cook’s early years, Mr. Kitson wisely puts much trust in 
the information carefully collected by Dr. Young, supplemented by data 
brought together of late years by local inquiry, especially by the late 
Mr. Waddington, of Whitby. Perhaps the most important service he 
has performed in this respect is that he has placed in a true light thecir- 
cuinstances attending Cook’s first going to sea. That he was a dis¬ 
honest runaway from the service of Mr. Saunderson, of Staithes, is 
shown to be a quite unfounded charge*, for in the first place he had never 
been bound apprentice, and, in the next, his employer took a friendly 
interest in the steps by which his desire for a sea life was first gratified; 
and on various other points of detail the generally accepted version is 
shown to be incorrect. With regard to Cook’s early career in the royal 
navy, Mr. Eitson’s researches in the Record Office have supplied valuable 
information, it being possible * not only to find the position of his ships 
day after day, but also the name of every officer and man with whom he 
served from the hour on which his foot first touched the deck of H.M.S. 
“Eagle ” to the time of his unfortunate death in the Sandwich islands.’ 
Although few records of his personal deeds at this early period are to be 
found, it is plain that he played an active part in the naval operations in 
Canada and elsewhere, and it is of interest to be able to trace the pro¬ 
ceedings of the ships on which he served. Mr. Kitson corrects a 
mistake which has been made by almost every writer on the subject 
in stating the 4 Mercury ’ to have been the ship to which he wae first 
appointed as master. As a matter of fact he was never on board 
this ship in any capacity, the error having originated in the fact that 
there was a second James»Cook in the service. Many points of interest 
are also brought out in regard to Cook’s excellent survey work in the 
St. Lawrence and on the coasts of Newfoundland. The bulk of 
the book is naturally occupied with the story of the three voyages of 
circumnavigation, in telling which the author has made a judicious 
use of the copious material available, avoiding unnecessary detail, 
but bringing out the points of greatest interest and importance. The 
frequent use of Cook’s own words adds a vividness to the descrip¬ 
tions of people, places, and occurrences. A brief but clear account is 
also given of the preparations for the several voyages and the motives 
with which they were undertaken, points being frequently made clear by 
quotations from published or unpublished documents. Less is perhaps 
said than might have been expeoted as to the extent and nature of the 
geographical results achieved. But with the facts clearly before him 
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^ the reader will be able to appraise these duly for himself. The illuetra- 

T tion8 consist for the most part of reproductions of contemporary pictures 

and documents, and there is a map showing—on a rather small scale— 
the routes of the three voyages. E. Heawood. 

Vorgeschichte der Franeosischen Revolution . Ein Versuch \ on Adalbert 
Wahl. 2 vols. (Tubingen^: Mohr. 1905,1907.) 

All readers acquainted with Dr. Wahl’s previous publications dealing 
with the antecedents of the French Revolution will open this book with 
expectations not likely to be disappointed. The modesty of the title 
shows that the author does not profess to have written the last word on 
the subject, but many common errors and misconceptions are corrected, 
many facts are placed in a new or stronger light. The result of much 
original research and study of the best authorities has been that Dr. Wahl 
^ is generally content to follow and expand Tocqueville, whom he justly 

reveres as one of the greatest of historians ; and perhaps we feel most con¬ 
fident that he is on the right path when he is treading most closely in the 
steps of his guide. 

| Dr. Wahl begins by pointing out how many reforms were attempted 

and in part carried out during the later years of Lewis XV. That 
unkingly prince was indeed no tyrant, nor altogether careless of the 
welfare of his subjects, nor wholly averse to progress. Madame de 
Pompadour favoured the philosophers and was influenced by her physician, 
Quesnai, of whom not a few of the leading officials were disciples. 
Unfortunately the government, like a great machine whose boilers are 
worn out, was unable to overcome the slightest obstacle or increase 
of friction. The factious opposition of the law courts, the ill-will 
of its own agents, were sufficient to render nugatory the most useful 
measures/ If revolution was to be avoided certain reforms were neces¬ 
sary, but in order that these reforms might be effected it was indis¬ 
pensable that the executive should be strengthened. Dr. Wahl is not far 
from accepting Granier de Cassagnac’s paradox that the people were 
, opposed to the changes which a reforming government wished to intro¬ 

duce. His view is that the minority who were interested in political 
questions cared little about reforms, but were eager to share in political 
power and to limit the much talked-of despotism of the government; 
hence they applauded all resistance to the king’s will, and disliked every 
measure, however salutary, likely to increase the vigour of the adminis¬ 
tration. Dr. Wahl shows that the lawyers were less the defenders of 
privilege than is generally supposed; he points out, for instance, the 
hostility shown by the courts to feudal rights. The onus of proof, and 
in most cases of documentary proof, was invariably thrown upon those 
who claimed to exeroise them, and it was by the lawyers that many of 
them were first branded as ‘ odious.’ But the parliament was determined to 
establish and to extend its political power. Hence it opposed every measure 
| to remedy the fiscal oppression of the poorer classes, which, by relieving 

the financial embarrassment of the government, might make it stronger, 
courted popularity by inveighing against tyranny, and, since the interest 
in the Jansenist controversy was flagging, advocated the rights of the 
j nation, or even of man, instead of those of the Gallican church. 
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France, to repeat Condorcet’s often quoted remark, complained of 
despotism while suffering from the evils of anarchy. To end this anarchy 
it was essential to strengthen the government. It was impossible to 
carry the necessary measures so long as the factious and insolent opposi¬ 
tion of the parliament was tolerated. By Maupeou’s judicial reforms 
and the reconstitution of the supreme courts in 1770 Lewis XV prepared 
the way by which it would have been ^asy for his successor to avoid 
revolution. If the overthrow of the French monarchy is to be ascribed 
to any one cause, that cause was the restoration of the parliament by 
Lewis XVI in 1774. Dr. Wahl is probably right when he insists that it 
was primarily the weakness of the executive under Lewis XVI, and not 
any failure on the part of his ministers to recognise what reforms were 
needed, or unwillingness to introduce them, which brought about the 
final catastrophe. Turgot was not the only reforming minister. Dr. 
Wahl may unduly minimise the reaction after his dismissal, but he justly 
points out that Necker to some extent knew what should have been done, 
that Galonne, Brienne, and their adviser, Turgot's follower, Dupont de 
Nemours, knew it more thoroughly, but that not one of them knew how 
to do it. Turgot was the only statesman who saw that a strong and 
vigorous government was as much needed as a reforming government. 
He alone did not shrink from using force when necessary, and was not 
a slave of public opinion. 

Dr. Wahl does not believe that any economic or administrative 
reforms would have prevented the Revolution. He holds that before 
1788 ‘ freedom ’—that is to say, the limitation of the royal power—was 
more desired than reform. Hence the general popularity of the parlia¬ 
ment when opposing measures of obvious public utility under colour of 
resistance to ‘despotism.’ Even ‘equality’ excited little enthusiasm 
until the agitation immediately before the meeting of the estates. 
Privileges were on the whole approved as checks on absolutism, and the 
privileged orders were popular down to the time of Brienne’s fall—a view* 
by the way, which seems hardly consistent with the author's account of 
the prevailing ‘ individualism,' which considered the rights of every one 
as good as those of his neighbour and superior to those of the govern¬ 
ment. Nor will all readers acquiesce in the view that no fiscal or 
administrative reforms would have averted the Revolution, because a 
share in political power was what the upper and middle classes chiefly 
desired. For if the government had been strengthened and the parlia¬ 
ment deprived of its most effective weapon by the introduction of reforms 
which would at once have made the taxes less oppressive and the revenue 
sufficient, this desire would have been no serious danger to the royal 
power. On the other hand, it is true that only a stronger government 
could have averted some form of revolution, some radical change, because 
the indispensable economic and administrative reforms, almost all of 
which were, as Dr. Wahl points out, either introduced or sketched out 
and desired by the much decried administration of Calonne and Brienne, 
could not be made effective by an executive so weak that it could be 
defied with impunity by its own officials. But it is futile to discuss how 
the Revolution might have been averted. Dr. Wahl recognises that the 
task of the historian is to explain the tendencies, the conditions, the 
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concatenation of circumstances, incalculable, and therefore apparently acci¬ 
dental, which made possible and brought about that amazing phenomenon. 

One of the precedent conditions which made the Revolution possible, 
and which is at first sight most startling, is the sudden effervescence of 
political excitement in the month immediately before the meeting of the 
estates. Dr. Wahl points out that no symptoms of democratic tendencies 
or revolutionary impatience are to be discovered before the meeting of the 
notables in 1786, nor indeed to any large extent before 1788. There was 
as yet no quarrel between the privileged and unprivileged orders, no 
widespread interest in political questions. The notables were prepared 
to sacrifice their fiscal immunities provided that they might obtain 
political power. So long as they and the parliament attacked the 
government—the ‘ despotism/ as it was the fashion to call it—they were 
popular. The manifesto in which Galonne attempted to obtain popular 
support against the notables by appealing to hatred of privilege met with 
no response. All wished for the states-general, not so much to obtain 
reforms—these the government was willing to carry out, and had already 
begun—but in order that they might get power into their own hands. 
The lawyers had predominated in the earlier estates; they therefore 
wished the model of 1614 to be followed. The assembly of the clergy 
asked in the same breath for the meeting of the states-general and for 
the maintenance of the privileges of the church. The third estate 
clamoured for double representation and vote by head to secure their own 
predominance ; for the same reason the nobles insisted that the orders 
should sit and vote separately. As soon as it was known that the estates 
were to meet at an early date it was inevitable that these irreconcilable 
pretensions should be incompatible with the good understanding between 
the orders which prevailed down to the second meeting of the notables, 
before which time there is little abuse of the ‘ aristocrats ’ in the many 
pamphlets already published. ^ 

The question how the estates should be constituted at once divided 
the opponents of the government. Dr. Wahl thinks that it was not only 
the indecision of Necker which prevented the government from settling 
how the orders should vote, but that they were glad that this apple of 
discord should be thrown before the nation, mindful of the maxim, 
Divide et- impera . The contest for future power inflamed every latent 
feeling of jealousy, hatred, and greed. The bourgeois did their utmost 
to excite the discontent and cupidity of the peasantry, in order that 
they might obtain their support against the gentry. The minister was 
a man quite unfitted to ride and control the storm which he had no 
small part in raising; for Necker, by what he did not less than by 
what he left undone, may rightly be held responsible for the catastrophe. 
His lying Gompte Rendu , his fraudulent optimism had made Calonne’s 
task impossible, and had inspired the notables with invincible distrust of 
the government. Dr. Wahl should perhaps have mentioned that when he 
entered office that minister himself had given a scarcely less favourable 
account of the financial situation. As in a previous work, the author 
justifies—from their point of view—the attitude of the first assembly of 
notables, and points out that it is not to be ascribed to any selfish anxiety 
for their own interests. 
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Dr. Wahl does full justice to Turgot. He gives a clear and convinc¬ 
ing summary of the causes of his fall, exonerating the queen, who only 
spoke the truth when she wrote to her mother that, although She was 
not sorry he had been dismissed, she had not meddled in the matter. 
Marie Antoinette had little political influence in the earlier part of the 
reign. Mercy exaggerates when he says that she began to make her 
power felt in 1778. The reason she gives in a later letter to the emperor 
for the minister’s fall—his general unpopularity—is probably the true (me. 
Even the support of his friend Malesherbes was half-hearted, and only a 
man of strong character could have received without resentment the tact¬ 
less letter which Turgot wrote to the king. Dr. Wahl, who judges 
Maurepas more leniently than most historians, is equally kind to Turgot’s 
successors, except indeed toNecker, who meets with just severity. Even 
Clugny was not, as he assures us, a blind reactionist. He may have 
replied to Maurepas’s exhortation to faire du beau et du bon t 1 Ma foi , 
jc crois que le plus habile ne saurait comment s'y prendre; mats 
puisqu'il faut faire parler de soi je ne puis que culbuter d'un cott ce que 
M. Turgot a culbuU d'un autre ; * yet he left most of Turgot’s reforms 
untouched. But was this from want of inclination, or from want of 
time and of energy to overcome the reluctance of subordinates ? 

That Calonne and Brienne, following as they did the advice of his 
disciple Dupont de Nemours, wished to continue the policy and to 
complete the reforms of Turgot is indisputable; and Dr. Wahl rightly 
points out, what is too often forgotten, how much was done during the 
five years before 1789 to improve the condition of the country, and how 
much more would have been done but for the disloyal opposition of the 
parliaments. But he does not, perhaps, sufficiently realise that one of the 
difficulties against which Calonne, and in a lesser degree Brienne, had to 
struggle was that they were men whose character inspired no confidence. 
Calonne possessed all the flexibility, the tact and social graces in which 
Turgot had been wanting, but he was as justly distrusted by the re¬ 
formers as he was disliked by those whose interests he threatened' It 
was not, as is suggested, Necker’s Compte Rendu alone which made the 
notables receive Calonne’s financial statements with suspicion. He had 
himself at the beginning of 1786 declared the financial position to be 
most satisfactory. Dr. Wahl insists that his extravagance has been 
exaggerated, that what was lavished on the court was a trifle compared 
with that which was spent for useful purposes, that even his operations 
on the stock exchange to prevent the depreciation of government 
securities may be excused. All he says is probably true, but what 
Calonne did mattered less than what the public thought that he did. It 
would occupy too much space to criticise our author’s very favourable 
estimate of Brienne. Few probably will agree with him that that 
minister resigned office with dignity and * behaved throughout like the 
proud and high-principled man that he was ’ (ii. 257). 

Dr. Wahl is indeed too charitable. When writing of the French 
bishops he says that many of them who took little interest in spiritual 
matters were active and indefatigable in temporal business, and he 
mentions as an instance Dillon, archbishop of Narbonne, to whom he 
attributes the prosperity of Languedoc. The recently published memoirs 
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of the archbishop’s relative Madame de Boigne teach us what were the 
services rendered by this prelate in return for an income, derived from the 
ohurch, of at least 40,000Z. After a fortnight spent at Narbonne he pre¬ 
sided for six weeks over the estates of Languedoc. The rest of the year 
was devoted to field sports and pleasure. At Hautefontaine, where his 
hospitality was princely, the guests, from respect for the calling of their 
host, attended mass on Sundays, but relieved the tedium of the 
service by reading light and often indecent literature. So also Marie 
Antoinette is acquitted by Dr. Wahl of any worse fault than levity— 
to be excused on account of her husband’s neglect. He glosses over 
her extravagance and her questionable surroundings, and mentions only 
to dismiss the malevolent gossip which named Lafayette and Fersen 
among her lovers, wishing, apparently, to suggest that there was as 
little ground for associating the queen’s name with that of a man who 
undoubtedly enjoyed and deserved her warmest friendship as with that 
of one for whom she felt a contemptuous aversion. But these are small 
matters, and it would, if space permitted, be better to discuss the admirable 
chapters in which the author describes the condition of the army and 
navy, points out what was really amiss in the fiscal system and in 
the condition of the rural classes, sketches the changes in public opinion, 
and summarises the spirit and gist of the flood of pamphlets which poured 
from the press in the year before the meeting of the states-general. Nor 
are foreign affairs neglected. More than justice is done to Vergennes, an 
able and energetic but hardly a great minister, such as Dr. Wahl con¬ 
siders him to have been, although the injury done to the monarchy by 
his death and by the weakness of his successor, Montmorin, is probably 
not exaggerated. P. F. Willebt. 

L'Avdnement de Bonaparte. Par Albert Vandal. Tome II. 

(Paris: Plon. 1907.) 

The second volume of M. Vandal’s valuable book, if less brilliant than 
its predecessor, is nevertheless remarkable for the grace and perspicuity of 
its language and the solidity of its information. M. Vandal, who was 
not afraid to devote a stout volume to the revolution of Brumaire, 
recounts the events of 1800, the history of ‘ the Consular. Republic,* 
as he felicitously terms it, in 529 pages which are as pleasant 
to read as they must have been difficult to write. In width of 
treatment and simplicity of style the book reminds us of M. Thiers ; but 
whereas the historian of the Consulat et VEmpire sets himself down to 
portray the history of public affairs, war, diplomacy, finance, administra¬ 
tion, M. Vandal is chiefly concerned with the internal history of France, 
the currents and cross-currents of popular opinion, the shifting aims of 
the political parties, the fashions in dress and pleasure, the plots and 
counterplots, and, above all, the construction of a methodical and scien¬ 
tific engine of government. He listens to spies, interrogates the reports 
of prefects, reads the little insignificant newspapers, collects the gossip 
of the street. He tries, in a word, to re-create the atmosphere, with all its 
subtle and treacherous changes of pressure, in which Bonaparte worked 
during the first year of his government in France. Thus, while war and 
diplomacy enter into the story, they enter not as primary but as sub- 
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ordinate factors. We learn of Marengo when the couriers bring the 
news to Paris, for the accent is laid not upon the tactics or strategy of 
the battle, but upon the effect of the victory on public opinion and its 
import for the political situation in France. We are never allowed to 
forget that we are reading a chapter of French history written from 
French sources, and from French sources only. In places we regret that 
M. Vandal has not thought fit to cross the frontier. 

It is M. Vandal’s misfortune that, writing on one of the best known 
periods of modern history, he is unable to add much to the existing stock 
of knowledge. Many years ago F41ix Rocquain gave to the world the 
crucial documents on the state of France at the beginning of the con¬ 
sulate, and nothing fresh can be said as to the reasons which led 
Napoleon to the concordat or to the prefectural system. Still here and 
there as we read M. Vandal’s even narrative we catch little bits of light 
from new quarters. There Are the unpublished memoirs of Villiers du 
Terrage, which affirm that it was Fouche who reconciled Bemadotte to 
the First Consul and secured for that blustering Gascon the important 
command of the army of the east. There is an unpublished document 
from the pen of Cambac^res, from which we learn of a design to place 
Joseph in power in the event of Napoleon’s disappearance during the 
Italian campaign, and of a certain discussion with respect to the law of 
inheritance, in which the First Consul argued against his colleague in 
favour of equal division and against entails. There are police reports, 
and a few unpublished letters throwing light upon royalist hopes and 
intrigues. Finally, we are enabled to read a memoir upon the national 
finances drawn up by Gaudin in March 1800, in the course of which 
that eminent official proposed that two new duties should be levied, one 
upon salt, and the other upon wine and spirits, and that upon the 
strength of these additional resources the government should issue a 
loan of a hundred millions. It is significant of the First Consul’s political 
instinct that these proposals were not adopted. In the psychological con¬ 
dition of the country nothing would have been more unwise than to seek 
to widen the basis of taxation, or to come into the open market for a 
loan. 

The features which strike us as most admirable in M. Vandal’s work 
are, in the first place his even, impartial judgment, and in the second 
place the minute care with which ho follows the development of opinion. 
He has the rare gift of divesting his mind of ulterior developments, and 
of seizing the delicate shades of a transitional period, a period of half- 
formed designs and shapeless beliefs, of imperfect avowals and conceal¬ 
ments. A strong admiration for Bonaparte does not preclude vigilant 
criticism. He notes that the men who were responsible for Froth’s 
murder received promotion, that priests were allowed to perish in 
Cayenne so that revolutionary sentiment might not be inconveniently 
alarmed, and that the foundation of popular liberties was a task which 
transcended Bonaparte’s character. Here and there we come across a 
sparkling little phrase such as we should not find in the vast and 
magnificent composition of M. Thiers. Thus of Louis XVIII it is 
written, II croyait d sa came et ne croyait gudre d son parti ; of Artois, 
La sptcialiU de ce chef de parti d'action itait de n f agir jamais ; 
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of Napoleon, On a dit de lui souvent qu'il organisa la Revolution en 
matUre d'administration. G'est le contraire qu'il faudrait dire ; il or¬ 
ganisa Vancien regime ; of Toulouse, la rouge cite de briquc, loquace 
et violente. These vivid touches stay in the memory. They remind us 
that M. Vandal is pre-eminently a man of letters. 

The man of letters, the student of unpublished correspondence who 
undertakes the task of writing history, is exposed to a peculiar danger. He 
desires above all things to use and to harmonise his material. He is there¬ 
fore sometimes less attentive than he should be to the intrinsic probabi¬ 
lities of a story. If out of his scattered fragments of information — 
fragments often very dearly purchased—he can construct a coherent story, 
he is satisfied. He does not ask himself the further question— 4 Is my 
story probable ? * Now M. Vandal is not exempt from this failing. 
Unlike M. Thiers, who was essentially a man of action, M. Vandal is 
sometimes a little inattentive to intrinsic probabilities. An instance is 
afforded by his treatment of Talleyrand. He knows that Talleyrand 
deserted Napoleon at a later date ; he knows that there was some 
leakage of information at the French Foreign Office in 1800; he dis¬ 
covers a paper in the national archives written by a royalist prisoner in 
the Temple inculpating the French minister of foreign affairs ; and com¬ 
bining all this information he writes the following paragraph 

Talleyrand etaifc encore loin de ses grandes trahisons d’Erfurt et de la 
periode subs^quente. Tout au plus fournissait-il A l’etranger quelques arrlies 
sur ses fnturs services. Ses affides, ses faisenrs, ceux qui jouaient pour lui 
A la Bourse, ceux qui travaillaient pour son compte dans les journaux, gens 
de besogne inavouable et de trade en tout genre, rodaient A ses c6t£s. Avec 
cette nonchalance qui faisait partie de sea moyens il les laissait farfouiller dans 
ses papiers, circuler autour de son bureau, ramasscr quelques bribes de secrets 
d’etat, parfois un bon morceau tombe coniine par m£garde. Par cux il 
se gardait avec l'etranger de vagues contacts et se conservait la faculte, en cas 
de besoin, de n^gocier sa paix personnelle non seulement avec une royaute 
quelconque, mais avec les puissances de l’Europe, avec PAngleterre principale- 
ment. 

We cannot believe that Talleyrand was otherwise than an extremely 
clever man. 

But after all the main interest of M. Vandal’s book centres in Bona¬ 
parte. The story of his progress is one of the most astonishing pages in 
history. Without money or credit, forced to borrow at eighteen per cent, 
of a private banker, and so uncertain of his position that a public loan 
or a new tax was out of the question, the new ruler of France swiftly 
constructed a government in which the country might have confidence. 
He found disorder, incapacity, malversation; he cleansed the Augean 
stable, and proclaimed that every government contractor was a govern¬ 
ment official. Under the shelter of his impartial rule men began to 
breathe more freely. The trouble in the west died down; the roads 
were cleared of brigands; the devout began to worship in the churches 
without fear or molestation. When the government was first attacked 
by the orators of the tribune the funds fell, so great was the appre¬ 
hension that revolutionary times would be revived. Had Bonaparte 
understood assemblies he would have taken the omen, and learnt that 
from such a body he could have nothing to fear, H. A, Ij. Fisher. 4 
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Geschichte der Koniglich Deutschm Legion , 1808-1816. Von B. 

Schwertfeger. (Hannover: Hahn. 1907.) 

In the story of the connexion between Great Britain and the electorate 
of Hanover there is certainly one page on which both sides can look with 
satisfaction, that which records the doings of those members of the 
electoral army who, after the disastrous convention of Suhlingen (1808), 
made their way to England, there to be formed into part of the British 
army under the denomination of ‘the King’s German Legion.' The 
career of this force was not very long, but the thirteen years of its 
existence were certainly glorious. Until the appearance of Herr Schwert- 
feger’s volumes the standard authority on the Legion has been the work 
of an Englishman, Major Beamish, which was published in 1882, and 
has long been difficult to procure. There have been German accounts 
of the Legion and its deeds, but these for the most part have been 
based on Beamish, and this is the first really adequate German history 
of the Legion. When the career of the Legion came to an end in 1816 
it was not absolutely disbanded, but rather re-formed as part of the 
Hanoverian army; this in turn was transferred with some modifications 
to the Prussian army after the annexation of Hanover in 1866. In 1899 
the emperor William II issued an edict in which he recognised the 
identity of the present Hanoverian regiments of the German army with 
that of the Hanoverian army before 1866, and gave instructions for the 
assumption by the present regiments of the mottoes of ‘ honours ’ of 
their predecessors. Thus it is that the 15th Hussars in the German 
army bear on their colours the names of British victories, such as 
El Bodon and Barossa, where their Hanoverian predecessors greatly 
distinguished themselves in their capacity as the 2nd Hussars of the 
King’s German Legion, an integral part of the British army. The 
legitimacy of the descent may be questioned, but it would be ungenerous 
to cavil at it, since it has inspired such a work as Herr Schwertfeger*s; 
for by his own admission his purpose in undertaking the venture has been 
to familiarise the German representatives of the Legion with the doings 
of their predecessors. His book quite supersedes Beamish as the 
standard authority, for he has not only had the advantage of the 
great mass of evidence on the Napoleonic wars which has been 
published since Beamish wrote, but he has made exhaustive researches 
into unpublished sources, and has obtained a quantity of new and 
valuable information. He has naturally been able greatly to supplement 
the account given by Beamish, and in some instances he corrects 
and controverts Beamish’s version—for example, with regard to the 
cavalry action at Benavente on 29 December 1808 (i. 188 ff.)—though 
we must admit that in this instance we are not prepared to accept 
unreservedly Herr Schwertfeger’s presentation of the facts; there are 
English sources of evidence which he seems to have neglected. 

As is only natural the Peninsula and Waterloo take up the greater 
part of the first volume, which narrates the Legion’s campaigns and 
adventures; but Herr Schwertfeger has devoted a good deal of space to 
some of the less famous undertakings in which it was concerned, such as 
Graham’s expedition to the Netherlands in the spring of 1814, and that 
most conspicuous of our wasted opportunities, the Baltic expedition 
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of 1807, which was too late to help the allies after Eylau—but which 
secured the Danish fleet by capturing Copenhagen. Of this piece of work 
Herr Schwertfeger gives the fullest and best account we have yet met; 
and the same may be said of his relation of the share taken by detach¬ 
ments of the Legion in raising North-West Germany against Napoleon 
in 1818. Another episode on which he throws useful light is the invasion 
of Italy by Bentinck’s troops from Sicily in April 1814, when they captured 
Genoa. To Waterloo, where all the Legion but one cavalry and two 
infantry regiments was present, Herr Schwertfeger allots nearly 100 pages, 
in the course of which he gives a most vivid account of Baring's gallant 
defence of La Haye Sainte. He agrees with Professor Oman in putting 
the time of the capture as late as 6.80 p.m., and he does not support the 
view that the Eing’s German Legion ‘ in conjunction with Bliicher and the 
Prussians rescued the English army from destruction at Waterloo.' He 
quite explicitly admits (i. 688) that Wellington only fought at Waterloo 
because he expected that help of Bliicher's which came at last, but 
late indeed. Another point of interest is that he shows that Ompteda’s 
brigade of the Legion spent the day of Quatre Bras wandering from one 
place to another, owing to mistaken orders, just as D’Erlon’s corps was 
doing on the opposite side, but it is rather startling to find General 
Dornberg, the officer at Mons whose neglect to send in news of what was 
happening there was so largely responsible for Wellington's lateness in 
concentrating, praised for the excellence of his information (p. 674). 

That Herr Schwertfeger should at times be inclined to ascribe to the 
part played by the Legion a rather unwarrantable importance is a failing 
common enough in regimental historians. The case of the cavalry com¬ 
bat at Benavente has been mentioned already ; a similar instance is his 
claim (i. 448) that the German troops were the first portion of Welling¬ 
ton’s army to set foot on French soil at the passage of the Bidassoa, 
7 October 1818. Seeing that the Fifth Division were already across the fords 
of the low-water channel before the Germans made for the Jonco ford, 1 
and that the Legion at first missed the ford, got into deep water, and had to 
retrace their steps, the statement seems improbable. Herr Schwertfeger 
is on surer ground when he is extolling the charge of the dragoons of the 
Legion at Garcia Hernandez on the day after Salamanca, perhaps the 
finest thing ever accomplished by any cavalry, and he cannot praise that 
incomparable light cavalry regiment the 1st K.G.L. Hussars Vnore 
than Wellington and Craufurd did. It was this regiment which did 
most to raise the reputation of the Legion in the Peninsula army; the 
infantry were good, but no bit better than many of Wellington’s battalions, 
and the statistics of losses show that the siege of Burgos was the first 
occasion on which the line battalions had been seriously engaged since 
Talavera, three years earlier, while the total casualties of the Legion at 
Salamanca were only 127, and at Vittoria but 64, figures which show 
conclusively that they played but a minor part in winning those great 
victories. The line brigade was in fact rather unlucky in not getting 
many chances, though the light battalions had rather better fortune. 

Without touching on questions of detail where one must differ from 
Herr Schwertfeger's opinion, there are a good many points of fact which 
1 Cf. Napier’s War in the Peninsula , v. 312. 
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need correction. The changes in the brigading of the cavalry are not 
quite accurately given, but the matter is so complicated and obscure 
that this is not surprising. It is wrongly stated that the light battalions 
were with Craufurd at Fuentes d’Onoro (i. 296), whereas they were with 
Beresford near Badajoz at the time, and were only represented at Fuentes 
by a detachment acting as skirmishers with the line brigade in the First 
Division. The old error is repeated (i. 276) that Wellington had only 
25,000 men upon theBusaco heights when Ney appeared at their foot, and 
in the account of Talavera (p.248) the part played by Mackenzie’s division 
is missed. Pack and Kempt’s brigades at Waterloo were composed of 
regiments which had served in the Peninsula, but were not identical with 
the brigades they had commanded during that war (i. 564). It should 
be mentioned that the guns lost at Las Rosas (11 August 1812) were 
recovered next day, and did not remain in the hands of the French; 
while to speak of the Hanoverians as serving under the Prussian flag in 
the Seven Years’ War (i. 691) is grossly inaccurate. However these are 
but trifling blemishes, and students of military history owe a great debt 
to Herr Schwertfeger for the valuable light he has thrown on so many 
episodes in the great struggle in which the Legion played so honourable 
a part. Yet there is one aspect of the work of even greater value and 
interest, and that is the wonderful collection of statistics about the 
organisation and interior economy of the Legion comprised in vol. ii. 
It is in this sphere that Herr Schwertefeger has most completely 
superseded Beamish; he gives biographical notes on every officer—the 
last survivor, it may be remarked, died as recently as 1898—tables of the 
recruits raised and losses suffered, pictures of the uniforms of officers and 
men, and all sorts of information of every kind—work which must have 
involved most minute and untiring labour. 

From first to last the recruits raised for the Legion mustered 28,000, 
of whom 5,600 in all perished by disease, by shipwreck, and in action. 
About 8,000 men joined during Catbcart’s expedition to North Germany 
(November 1805-April 1806); in 1807 the Legion had the unusual experi¬ 
ence of coming home from an expedition stronger than it started out, for 
it obtained nearly 1,500 recruits while in Riigen and in Denmark. Even 
during the Walcheren expedition a few recruits were enlisted (i. 218). 
Later on, however, the Legion had to fill its ranks by enlisting deserters 
and prisoners of war, sources of supply which produced very unsatis¬ 
factory elements, altogether inferior to the original Legionaries, who 
would seem to have been of a very good quality indeed, as was only likely, 
seeing that the majority of them had to overcome considerable difficulties 
in getting to England to enlist. It is interesting to notice that there 
never seems to have been any difficulty about keeping the Legion well 
supplied with officers (i. 45), for while a good many under-officers were 
given commissions King Jerome does not seem to have succeeded 
in stopping the emigration of the young nobles of North-West Germany, 
even if the supply of privates seems to have been checked. It is only 
fair to assume that it was largely owing to the presence in the ranks 
of the Legion of so many ex-prisoners and deserters that one finds such a 
disproportionate number of Legionaries figuring in the Peninsula courts- 
martial, and to this element also the Legion owes its very bad name for 
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desertion, to which circumstances Herr Schwertfeger hardly alludes, 
though Wellington’s Dispatches are full of the subject (e.g. x. 897 and 
xi. 272). By 1811 the supply of good recruits must have run short, for 
the 7th Line Battalion, which went home to be reformed after Albuera, 
proved of very indifferent quality when sent out to Sicily in the follow¬ 
ing year (cf. i. 481), while in 1818 the 2nd Hussars had to fill up their 
ranks with non-Germans. 

It only remains to be added that the book is well supplied with maps 
and plans, and that the work is a worthy memorial of the gallant force 
whose achievements it relates, and is a most important contribution to 
military history. C. T. Atkinson. 

Life <md Letters of Sir James Graham , Second Baronet of Netherby f 

P.C., G.C.B ., 1792-1861. By Charles Stuart Parker, Hon. 

Fellow of University College, Oxford. Two Vols. (London; John 

Murray. 1907.) 

In his Life of Sir Robert Peel Mr. Parker showed himself skilled in the 
use of private letters for the purpose of political biography, and his 
present volumes on the life of one of Peel’s faithful colleagues and 
followers are written on the same system and with equal ability. All 
the characteristics of the Peelites, the most creditable and those which 
detracted from their usefulness to the stake, were conspicuous in Sir 
James Graham. Caring nothing for personal advancement, he devoted 
himself to the public service with the one object of promoting the welfare 
of the country. His administrative talents were remarkable, and were 
acknowledged by three offers at different times of the governor-generalship 
of India. His commanding presence, sonorous voice, and readiness in 
debate secured him the attention of his audience, whether at the hustings 
or in the house of commons. His judgment as regards the tendency of 
events, though often expressed with undue despondency, was sagacious; 
his sense of honour was keen, and his advice was justly regarded as of 
the highest value. The attainment of high office was made easy for him 
by his social position, for as the representative of an ancient family and 
the owner of a vast estate he belonged to what was at least in his early 
days the governing class. • 

Yet, Mr. Parker observes, he was never prime minister; he was not 
popular in the country, and he had many enemies. While he had no 
selfish ambition he desired power as a means of usefulness, and he 
believed that the pathway to it lay through independence of action. 
Independence was his constant watchword, and it was indeed necessary 
to a man of his character, for he was not only eminently conscientious, 
but, in common with the Peelites generally, he was so strongly convinced 
that it was his duty to act in accordance with his own opinion in all 
things that he could not endure the trammels imposed by adherence to a 
party, nor consent to the compromises which it entails. His support was 
not to be depended on. He transferred it from one party to another as 
his opinions changed, and they changed according to what he conceived 
to be the best policy for the country at various times, whether whig, 
conservative, or liberal. A politician who follows this independent course 
may, like Graham, be a man of noble nature, but, like Graham, he will 
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fail to attain the influence which attends consistency, and, like him, mast 
trust to posterity for a favourable verdict, for his contemporaries will 
judge him harshly. Nor will posterity perhaps wholly acquit Graham 
either of setting too high a value on his own opinion, which would not be 
inconsistent with the modesty as regards his abilities claimed for him by 
his biographer, or of a lack of stability. That he did not become prime 
minister is, I venture to think, not a matter for which we need go far to 
find a reason. Eminently capable as he was in departmental work, and 
great as was the help he at times afforded to those \yith whom he 
Was in agreement in carrying out their plans, these volumes do not seem 
to show that he was a man of original or constructive genius, nor that 
he had the qualities needful for the management of a cabinet or for 
conciliating opposition. His unpopularity is attributed by Mr. Parker 
to his courageous defiance of popular clamour on such questions as 
catholic emancipation, the continuance of the Bussian war in 1855, 
and, above all, the opening in the post office of letters addressed to 
Mazzini and others in 1844. On the other questions to which Mr. 
Parker refers Graham did not stand alone, and his attitude would scarcely 
account for his special unpopularity: for the opening of the letters he, as 
home secretary, was personally responsible. As Mr. Parker points out 
his action was in accordance with statute and precedent. The outcry 
against him was largely due to party feeling; it was excited by the whigs 
out of revenge for his desertion of them ten years before, an offence 
aggravated by the bitter and violent terms in which he spoke of his 
former colleagues. He was unpopular not because from time to time 
he withstood the popular will, but because people felt that they could 
not be sure that he would be true to his own party; they resented his 
changes of opinion and had no patience with his scruples; they felt 
that they did not understand him, and disliked in him what they con¬ 
ceived to be an assumption of superiority. An echo of this dislike is 
to be heard in Creevy’s coarse and unjust reference to him as 4 canting 
Graham.' 

He entered parliament as a, whig, and published a pamphlet advocating 
a revision of the corn laws and the imposition of a fixed duty on impor¬ 
tation only sufficient to counterbalance the burdens on land, free trade in 
money, and a policy of retrenchment. His attack on the salaries and 
pensions received by members of the privy councfl marked him out as 
a future minister. Yet he was not wholly satisfied with his party, for 
in a letter to Stanley he expressed a characteristic hankering after the 
formation of a third party, a combination of moderate whigs and liberal 
tones. This however was a transient feeling, for in 1880, having declared 
in an after-dinner speech, which, like others of his speeches, was not 
distinguished by moderation of language, that Charles X was a 4 reckless 
tyrant' and a 4 heartless monarch,’ he was, as he records with satisfaction, 
regarded as 4 a whig and something more.’ As such he took office under 
Lord Grey as first lord of the admiralty, and was one of the committee 
of four which drafted proposals for the reform bill. Mr. Parker prints 
Graham’s recollections of the proceedings of this committee, a document 
of considerable interest, drawn up in reply to a request from Roebuck. 
The committee at first recommended a 20 1. franchise in boroughs, and 
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referred voting by ballot to the cabinet, Graham apparently voting for the 
ballot, in order that the cabinet might feel bound by rejecting it to adopt 
a lower franchise. He pressed Grey to force the bill on the lords by 
insisting on the king’s assent to a large creation of peers before the bill 
came before them the second time, and threatened to resign if his advice 
was not followed, but was persuaded to remain. In 1884 he voted in 
opposition to his colleagues on a motion affecting an Irish judge, and 
tendered his resignation, but the house rescinded its vote and he remained. 
Three months later he resigned office in common with the duke of 
Bichmond, Ripon, and Stanley, because he could not conscientiously 
assent to the spoliation of the Irish church desired by Lord John Russell 
and other members of the cabinet. The motion which brought the 
question to a point might have been got rid of in time to prevent the 
secession, as it was got rid of a month later. Why this course was not 
adopted is, Mr. Parker says, not apparent; but it is evident that some 
of their colleagues were eager to be quit of the seceders, and that Graham 
and his friends acted hastily in resigning. 

The appropriation question brought Graham into close relations with 
Peel. He refused office under Peel both because he was anxious that 
his desertion of the whigs should not appear too sudden and because he 
distrusted the strong tory members of the government, though if he and 
his friends had accepted office Peel would not have been forced to fall 
back on 4 the duke’s old cabinet.’ He had the satisfaction of belonging 
to a small third party led by Stanley, 4 the Derby dilly carrying three 
insides,’ which gave Peel an independent support. During Melbourne’s 
government he at last crossed over to the opposition side of the house, 
And his open defection cost him his seat for Cumberland. His defeat 
was bitter to him, and he attacked his former colleagues in a speech of 
such violence that, as Mr. Parker says, it 4 could not soon be pardoned or 
forgotten.’ In 1841 he entered Peel’s government as home secretary, 
his distrust of the men with whom he had previously refused to act 
having been overcome by six years of fighting side by side with them 
4 against appropriation and repeal in Ireland and against radicalism nearer 
home.’ He followed Peel whole-heartedly in his gradual advance towards 
free trade through the lowering of duties, and in his final abandonment .of 
protection. * Peel took counsel with him on economic questions, but in 
1642 the home secretary’s energies were fully employed in taking measures 
against rioting. Among his other official work his share in the govern¬ 
ment of Ireland during a highly critical period, when neither the viceroy 
nor the chief secretary was in the cabinet, his action with reference to 
the disruption of the kirk of Scotland, and his attempt to establish 
religious education in factory schools in strict connexion with the church 
of England, which was foiled by the opposition of the dissenters, are 
well illustrated here. No mention however occurs of his unfortunate 
opposition to Ashley’s amendment to the factory act of 1844, limiting 
the labour of young persons to ten hours. 

After Peel’s resignation offers were frequently made to him both by 
whigs and conservatives. He would not take office with the opponents 
of free trade; and though Russell offered him a peerage and the 
admiralty he objected to the policy of the government in Ireland and 
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to Palmerston’s foreign policy. In 1850 the conservative offers were 
Tenewed, and Disraeli invited him to take the leadership of the party. 
Graham refused, for he held that certain conservative measures, such as 
Disraeli’s proposals for transferring the poor rate to the consolidated 
fund, were protectionist in character, as they aimed at removing a burden 
from land and imposing it on industry, and he supported the whigs in 
defeating Disraeli’s motion for relieving the distress existing among the 
owners and occupiers of land. In the ministerial crisis of 1851 he would 
neither join Lord John—for he disapproved of the ecclesiastical titles 
bill—nor Stanley, for he apprehended that if he came into power 
Stanley would propose protective duties. 

At the general election in 1852 he again stood, and was returned for 
Cumberland as a liberal, making a speech in which, Mr. Parker thinks, 
he perhaps went further than he intended, and which led to a temporary 
estrangement between him and Gladstone. The correspondence between 
them on this matter is given here somewhat more fully than in Mr. 
Morley’s Life of Gladstone . He separated himself from the Peelites, 
and took a seat on the front opposition bench. An interesting record of 
the formation of the Aberdeen ministry is given from Graham's journal; 
its special importance lies in its account of the conduct of Lord John 
Bussell, which is represented in a more unfavourable light than in the 
late Sir Spencer Walpole’s biography. For the second time Graham 
took the admiralty. As first lord in Grey’s government he had done 
excellent work, and it was well for the navy that during the Crimean 
war its administration was in his hands. Though he had held with 
Aberdeen in his desire to avoid war he was of course equally responsible 
with the rest of the cabinet for allowing Lord Stratford to draw them 
into it, and he seems at last to have taken the war fever badly, though 
this is not to be gathered from Mr. Parker, who does not mention his 
silly and intemperate speech at the Reform Club dinner of 7 March 1854. 
When the Aberdeen government resigned on .Roebuck’s motion for an 
inquiry into the conduct of the war the Peelites made the formation of 
a new ministry difficult; they would neither serve under Derby nor 
Russell nor Lansdowne. At last Graham, Gladstone, and Herbert con¬ 
sented to return to office under Palmerston. Their resignation a fortnight 
later, when Palmerston yielded to the demand of the house for the 
appointment of Roebuck’s committee, was widely condemned, and it was 
a serious step to weaken a new government formed after so much difficulty 
in the midst of a great war. Graham’s fault lay, as Mr. Parker points 
out, in consenting to serve under Palmerston without having obtained a 
pledge that he would resist the motion for a committee. In common 
with Gladstone he appears to have considered the inquiry uncon¬ 
stitutional. Graham thought that the demand proved that the 
nouse lacked confidence in him, and he would not therefore continue 
in office. He blamed Palmerston severely for yielding to pressure against 
his own judgment. Palmerston could have forced his will upon the 
house, for he was at the time the only possible prime minister, but either 
a dissolution or a renewed ministerial crisis would at that juncture have 
been'a national misfortune ; nor did he ever, if he could help it, oppose 
the will of the house of commons, which on this question repre- 
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sented the will of the country, for, as he told the queen, 1 the desire for 
an inquiry was * general.’ 

Graham was again in an independent position; he voted against 
the ministry’he had left on some important occasions, but held that 
the country would not be better off under Derby and Disraeli. As 
to the strong influence which he exerted to prevent Gladstone from 
joining the conservative party, already more briefly indicated by Mr. 
Morley, we have full information in the letters published here at length. 
The leading part taken by Graham in the overthrow of Palmerston’s 
government on the conspiracy to murder bill is scarcely brought out 
here with the distinctness it gains from the record of Prince Albert’s 
remark^ ‘ the whole move had been planned, and most dexterously, by 
Sir James Graham.’ 8 Derby took office the second time, and Disraeli 
again offered Graham the leadership of the conservative party. Though he 
would not accept the offer be was at first anxious that the government 
should continue, for of* the two evils ’ he then preferred that Derby rather 
tiian Palmerston should be in power. His position, indeed, at that time 
was so doubtful that he thought it necessary to explain to the house that his 
sympathies were with the liberal party. Disraeli’s reform bill however 
dissatisfied him; he supported Lord John’s resolution for an extension 
of the borough franchise, and in the closing scene of the government’s 
existence had an angry encounter with Disraeli, whom he described as 
‘ the Bed Indian of debate.’ During the short remainder of his life he 
gave Palmerston’s ministry an independent support. Mr. Parker’s book 
is a valuable addition to the sources of our domestic history in the last 
century, and gives us an elaborate picture of the career of an able and 
high-minded politician. Yet, though it represents Graham’s public life 
in the best possible light, it will, I think, tend to justify the opinion that 
he gave far too much weight to his own judgment, and failed to recognise 
that indulgence in a desire for independence in politics, a refusal to sink 
differences not of the highest importance for the sake of party, tends to 
weaken and embarrass one government after another, and is therefore 
injurious to the welfare of the country. William Hunt. 

The Early Federation Movement of Australia . By C. D. Allin. 

(Kingston, Ontario : British Whig Publishing Co., 1907). 

The later history of the movement towards federation in Australia has 
received full treatment; but its humble beginnings, which must, to a 
great extent, be sought in the pages of old newspapers, have hitherto 
been somewhat neglected. Mr. Allin traces successively the federal policy 
of Lord Grey, which he treats with great fulness and sympathy; the 
proposals of constitutional committees in New South Wales and Victoria; 
and, lastly, the conclusions arrived at in parliamentary reports. That 
British and Australian statesmen achieved so little was owing, no doubt, 
to the apathy and prejudice with which the movement was regarded for 
many years by the great body of the people. It is suggestive that Mr. 
Gavan Duffy’s report of 1857 puts the case for federation as strongly as 
it was ever afterwards put. 

The interests and honour of these growing states will be promoted by the 
establishment of a system of mutual action and co-operation among them. 

1 The Letters of Queen Victoria , iii. 185. * Ibid , p. 340. 
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Their interests suffer, and must continue to suffer, while competing tariffs, 
naturalisation laws, and land systems, rival schemes of immigration and ocean 
postage, a clumsy and inefficient method of communicating with each other 
and with the home government on public business, and a distant and expensive 
system of judicial appeal exists; and the honour and importance which 
constitute so essential an element of national prosperity, and the absence of 
which invites aggression from foreign enemies, cannot, perhaps, in this genera- 
tion belong to any single colony of the southern group, but may, and we are 
persuaded will, be speedily attained by an Australian federation representing 
the entire. Neighbouring states of the second rank inevitably become confederates 
or enemies. By becoming confederates so early in their career the Australian 
colonies would, we believe, immensely economise their strength and resources. 
They would substitute a common national interest for local and conflicting 
interests, and waste no more time in barren rivalry. 

These words were however before their time and there was needed the 
growth of a new generation with a sense of Australian patriotism and 
the presence of Germany in the Pacific before federation could become, a 
living question. At the same time it is interesting to note how much iff 
advance of public opinion were several of the colonial newspapers. Mr. 
Allin’s work is generally of a sound and trustworthy character, but a few 
slips have found admission, such as calling Lord Sydney Lord Stanley 
on the first page of the introduction, making the third Lord Grey Lord 
Durham’s father-in-law, and terming the duke of Newcastle Lord 
Newcastle. It is hardly correct to say that ‘ only by slow degrees did 
New South Wales free herself from the regime of martial law.’ The 
law was indeed administered by soldiers, but throughout it purported to 
be English common law. Mr. Allin writes, ‘ The instructions to Lord 
Dorchester authorised him to assume a supreme authority over the 
lieutenant-governors, whom he could dismiss at pleasure without 
assignment of cause. . . . The dangerous latitude of these powers and 
the unfortunate experience of Canada probably produced the attempted 
limitation of the functions of the Australian governor-general.’ It 
might more plausibly be contended that ‘ the unfortunate experience ’ of 
Canada before the union was in great measure due to the fact that after 
the time of Dorchester there was no governor-general except on paper, 
and that the various provinces were allowed unchecked to pursue their 
different courses. H. E. Egerton. 

Geschichte der osterreichischen Revolution im Zusammenhange mit 
der mitteleuropdischen Bewegung der Jahre 1848-9. Von Josef 
Alexander Freiherrn von Helfebt. Band I. (Freiburg im 
Breisgau: Herder. 1907.) 

The veteran Austrian historian Baron Helfert, who recently celebrated 
his eighty-seventh birthday, published many years ago an elaborate 
history of Austria in the years 1848-9. The value of this work was 
somewhat impaired by its diffuseness, and by the fact that it chose as its 
nominal point of departure the collapse of the Bevolution in Vienna in 
October 1848, the natural result being that the narrative had to be 
frequently interrupted by the explanation of previous events. Baron 
Helfert has for some time past been engaged upon remodelling his 
original work, and has now published a first volume, which gives a 
general survey of the events leading to the February Bevolution in Paris, 
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describes in detail its effect upon the situation in Italy, Germany, and 
Austria, and closes with the grant of the Austrian constitution on 
25 April 1848. The moderate tone which characterises his writings only 
deserts him when he speaks of Louis Kossuth, whom he regards not 
unnaturally as the arch-agitator and rebel. But he fully realises that 
the events of 1848 were only the crisis of a long disease, and wastes no 
sympathy upon the system which had prevailed in Austria since the 
congress of Vienna. -The period with which the name of Metternich is 
associated was at its best one of ‘ organised inaction,’ at its worst of utter 
stagnation. Bureaucratic arrears grew appallingly under Francis I, 
whose passion for details defeated all attempt at their mastery either by 
himself or by any one else. Indeed his determination to do the work of 
his own junior clerks clogged the whole administrative machine. But 
while Francis acted from the same absolutist principles which swayed 
Nicholas I, Metternich was prompted merely by a natural preference for 
the status quo and an ignorance of racial motives which he inherited 
from the Josephan school of statesmen. He employed his unrivalled 
powers of flattery and fascination to make himself indispensable to 
Francis, and thus to secure an almost free hand in all matters of foreign 
policy. Under Ferdinand, Metternich was obliged to share his power 
with the Archduke Lewis and Kolowrat, and to watch his influence upon 
internal politics slipping from him year by year ; for only thus could he 
secure his supremacy in foreign affairs. By 1847 his position, though to 
the world at large it appeared imposing, was in reality far from stable, 
and this is doubtless the chief reason why his far-sighted and sometimes 
surprisingly liberal views were never acted upon. None the less it was 
Metternich who rendered steady constitutional development in Hungary 
possible. After 1846 he recognised the need for granting constitutions to 
the individual Kronltinder, and in 1847 he supported the cause of press 
freedom in the Bundestag. Still more interesting is his attitude towards 
the papacy: Le pape liberal n'est pas un 6tre possible. 4 The Revolution,’ 
he writes to Ficquelmont, * has taken possession of the person of Pius IX 
as of a banner, in order to hold out in the name of the Holy See the old 
banner of the Guelphs. We thus have in Italy now the old party of the 
Guelphs, which writes the death warrant of the Germans; and we find 
no Ghibellines.’ This is, of course, another way of expressing the truth 
that Pius IX’s accession was a decisive and fatal turning point in the 
fortunes of Austria in the Peninsula. In the course of his narrative 
Baron Helfert makes it abundantly clear that Metternich was by no 
means blind to the signs of the times. That he realised the volcanic 
state of Europe at the dose of 1847 is shown by his conversation with 
Hiibner before the latter left for Lombardy, and by his letters to 
Usedom, Liitzow, and Frederick William IV. To the king he compares 
himself to a man sitting between two stools, between a pope who cannot 
be liberal and a British premier who will be radical. Everything indeed 
points to the view that Metternich was not so much averse to political 
reforms as convinced of the incapacity of his colleagues to carry them 
out. The Revolution only found him still at his post because the habits 
and vanity bred by long exercise of power proved too strong for the 
consciousness that he had outlived his influence. 
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English readers will turn with interest to Baron Helfert’s account of 
the Italian troubles, which he sometimes treats with almost unnecessary 
detail, e.g. in the case of student rioting at Padua and Pavia. He looks 
on the Risorgimento with feelings natural to a patriotic Austnan who is 
old enough to remember the state of Italy not merely before 1859 but 
even before 1848 (Baron Helfert published anonymously in 1862 a book 
entitled Aus Bohmen nach Italien: Mttrz 1848); and this accounts for 
the evident satisfaction with which he quotes the sarcastic passage 
from Brofferio’s memoirs, where banqueting is described as the form of 
patriotism most prevalent i» Piedmont in 1847-8. The Italians, at all 
times given to exaggeration, have magnified the enormities of Austrian 
rule. Typical of the universal habit of overstatement is the manifesto 
issued by Massimo d’Azeglio soon after the cigar riots in Milan at New 
Year 1848— II fatto 6 compiuto; or io dico all' Italia: Rallegrati! 
1* Austria 6 ridutta all' assassino , V Austria assassina . The simple fact, 
too often ignored by English writers, is that the Austrian provinces of 
Italy were better administered, and far less oppressively handled thaii 
any of the states subject to native Italian rulers. The grievances of 
Lombardy and Venetia were felt with equal weight by Styria, Tyrol, and 
Bohemia. Indeed in many ways the Italians were the spoilt children of 
the Habsburg monarchy. While elsewhere the policy of Germanisation 
was obstinately adhered to, in the Italian provinces the Italian language 
was not merely permitted but encouraged, and during the period in question 
German was allowed to disappear finally from the Sette and Tredici 
Comuni and to recede from the districts of Salum and Neumarkt. In 
the Austrian navy Italian was the language of command, and the two 
Bandiera brothers who suffered under Bomba were the sons of an 
Imperial admiral. Thus the fault lay not in racial or national tyranny, 
but, as Baron Helfert justly observes, in the stubborn persistence with 
which the Austrian government ignored the question of nationality, and 
above all in the fact that Austria had placed herself (or rather had been 
placed by Francis and Mettemich) in an impossible situation in Italy— 
a situation which only absolutism and amour-propre could venture to 
defend. 

No less interesting is the author’s attitude to the thorny problem of 
nationality. Like most Austrians he is apt to ignore the services which 
Hungary rendered both in 1848 and in 1867 to the cause of constitution¬ 
alism in Austria. But his book is an agreeable proof that Austria has 
almost learnt the difficult lesson that in racial questions force produces 
exactly the opposite effect from that which is intended. His exposure 
of Magyar intolerance and brutality towards the non-Magyar races of 
Hungary during the forties might have been made even stronger if he 
had studied the leading Maygar journals of that period, notably the 
Pesti Hirlap> the organ of Louis Kossuth, who declared himself un¬ 
able to find Croatia on the map, and who published as early as 1841 
an article on ‘ The Serbs, our Enemies. 1 Even more decisive were 
the debates at the diet of Pressburg concerning the introduction of 
* Magyar as the official language of the state. The hotheads wished to 
subject Croatia to the provisions of the new law without a moment’s 
delay, calmly ignoring the fact that hardly any one in that country 
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understood the Magyar language; and moderates like Eotvos had to 
strain every nerve to secure a term of six years during which Latin 
might remain the language of debate at Agram. A brilliant but fanatical 
speech of Szentkir&lyi, the delegate for the county of Pest, inveighing 
against Illyrism and Panslavism, had added fuel to the flame. The 
extreme bitterness aroused by this contest (and feeling at Agram was 
already sufficiently inflamed by the literary activity of Ljudevit Gaj) con¬ 
tributed more than anything else to make the Croats under Jella&d, 
their famous Ban, espouse the Austrian side in 1848. The fact that the 
Serbs of the Banat under Stratimirovid, the Rumanians under Jancu, the 
Saxons of Transylvania, and even a section of the Slovaks under Hurban, 
were unanimous in their resistance to the Magyars cannot merely be 
explained by Viennese intrigue, for the incompetence of despotism had 
long been incapable of arousing any enthusiasm. The policy of Magyari- 
sation, so ruthlessly pursued by Kossuth (who rushed into the other 
extreme of wide concessions when exile had taught him the need of com¬ 
promise), drove a backward peasantry to support a regime of which they 
knew nothing, but which their leaders regarded as the sole alternative. 
The heroic struggle of the Magyars against Austria and Russia combined 
is disfigured by the sad fact that gibbets were erected in most of the 
villages of North Hungary to hang the Slovaks who fought for the dynasty. 
The poor Slovak student Sulek and the heroic Saxon pastor Stephan 
Ludwig Roth, who were executed by Kossuth’s government for their 
loyalty to the house of Habsburg and to the idea of nationality, suffered 
as truly in the cause of liberty as Count Louis Batthyanyi and the 
1 martyrs of Arad.’ The horrible excesses committed by the Serbs and 
Rumanians in the south were fiercely avenged by the Magyars, and the 
memories and hates of 1848 still form one of the chief obstacles to a 
solution of the burning question of the nationalities in Hungary. Had 
Sz6chenyi and Mail&th been listened to rather than Kossuth, Zay, and 
Pulszky (all three of Slovak origin and hence what the Magyars un¬ 
justly describe as idegen ajku, ‘ foreign inhabitants ’) one of the gloomiest 
incidents in modem history, the racial war of 1848-9, might have been 
averted. The great lesson supplied by Hungary’s history in the nine¬ 
teenth century is that independence can never be realised unless the 
whole nation, irrespective of race, presents a united front to the outside 
world. As Baron Helfert says of the parallel policy of Germanisation 
in Austria, so offenbarte sick , was in Dingen geistigen Strebens von jeher 
die Folge ztoangsweiser Massregeln .. ist: es brachte das Gegenteil von 
dem zuwege , was es zum Ziele hat . 

Appendix i. contains a useful review of contemporary literature on 
the racial question in Hungary; but Baron Helfert has neglected to 
consult some of the most important Magyar sources, e.g. Kossuth’s 
writings, the articles in Jelenkor, Hiraok, TArsalkodd, Baron Wessel4nyi f s 
pamphlet on Magyar and Slav nationality, and even the much abused 
Vierteljahrsschrift aus und filr Ungam , whose sophistry affords a 
striking insight into the Magyar psychology. It is curious too that he 
should discuss HodZa’s hysterical tract Der Slovak and should omit all 
mention of the ablest pamphlets on the Slav side, Beschwerden und 
Klagen der Slaven in Ungam and Apologie des ungrischen Slavismus . 
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On p. 118 his advocacy of Marie Louise as ruler of Parma is more than 
doubtful, unless perhaps by comparison with Bomba. Despite numerous 
footnotes there are still many quotations to whioh the reference is not 
given: we'hope this omission will be supplied in another edition. The 
Austrian constitution of 1848 is given in full in an appendix. There is an 
admirable index, a chronology of events, and a list of Austrian regiments 
referred to in the text. R. W. Sbton-Watson. 

History of the United States from the Compromise of 1850 to the Final 

Restoration of Home Rule at the South in 1877. By James Fobd 

Rhodes, LL.D. Vols. VI. and VII. (New York: Macmillan. 1906.) 
Mb. J. F. Rhodes has at last completed the task to which he has devoted 
nineteen years of bis life. The history 

has covered twenty-seven years of pregnant events : the compromise on slavery 
devised by great statesmen; its upsetting by an ambitious Northern senator; 
the formation of the republican party; the agitation of slavery; Southern arro¬ 
gance and aggression : the election of Lincoln; the refusal of the South to abide 
by the decision of the ballot box; the civil war; the great work of Lincoln; the 
abolition of slavery ; the defeat of the South; reconstruction based upon uni¬ 
versal negro suffrage; the oppression of the South by the North; the final 
triumph of Southern intelligence and character over the ignorance and corrup¬ 
tion that so long had thriven under Northern misconceptions. 

It is the author’s misfortune rather than his fault that the last two 
volumes, dealing for the most part with mean and sordid proceedings, 
seem inevitably, after the doings of the war, in the nature of an anticlimax. 
The chief sufferer by the murder of Lincoln was the unhappy South. 
Whether Lincoln himself could have at the time imposed upon his party 
his own enlightened policy of tolerance is doubtful; but, carried on by the 
blatant self-sufficiency of Andrew Johnson, the policy was foredoomed to 
failure. In the squalid controversy which raged between the president 
and the republican majority the only reputations which emerge unsullied 
are those of the republican senators, who set the obligations of their oath 
before the interests of their party. Mr. Rhodes does not tell the story of 
the impeachment and the trial with the vigour and the eloquence of Mr. 
D. M. Dewitt in his book on the subject; but, on the other hand, he is 
far more impartial, and therefore his arrival at a similar conclusion with 
regard to the merits of the case is of greater significance. Mr. Rhodes 
well brings out the pathos of General Grant’s position, an excellent 
soldier and well-meaning man, placed in an office for which he was by 
training and intellect wholly unfitted. Mr. Rhodes does not shirk the 
scandals and sinister influences which cast their shade over the period 
of Grant’s presidency, and evidently holds the opinion that a stronger 
opposition candidate than Horace Greeley would have defeated Grant in 
1872. 

The main subject however of these two volumes is the political 
reconstruction of the South, which ended with the restoration of self- 
government to the white population. The military rule which succeeded 
the war gave place to the domination of carpet baggers from the North, 
Southern scalawags (mean white republicans), and negroes. The Klu- 
Klux-Klan, a secret society which menaced and intimidated the negroes, 
was an unnatural attempt to remedy a grievance itself unnatural. With 
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time and the failure of the Federal government to support by troops 
the new regime, the ascendency of intelligence and education again 
asserted itself, though a state of things under which the letter of the law 
presumes full political equality, while the practice and public opinion of 
the people denies it, cannot be deemed satisfactory. Mr. Bhodes quotes 
with approval some strong words of the distinguished man of science 
Louis Agassiz regarding the inferiority of the negro race; and had 
Lincoln’s suggestion to reserve the suffrage to the most intelligent of 
the negroes and to those who had fought in the war been followed, a not 
very creditable chapter in American history might have been avoided. 
Still upon the whole the general conclusion of Mr. Bhodes is one of 
confidence and hope. 

What a change between 1850 and 1877 ! A political and social revolution 
had been accomplished; and the minds of men were attuned to the mighty 
change. The United States of 1877 was a better country than the United States 
of 1850; for slavery was abolished, the doctrine of secession was dead, and 
Lincoln's character and fame had become a possession of the nation. From 
1877 on is seen a growing marvel in natural history—the reunion of hearts, 
which gives to patriotism the same meaning at the South as at the North. 
Freedom and reunion were glorious achievements, but in human affairs bless¬ 
ings do not come unmixed. Old legacies of war and reconstruction were an 
increase of governmental corruption and a more pronounced tendency towards 
bad administration. But there was clamour where there was an abuse; and the 
American people remained sound at the core. 

Although the bulk of the last volume is taken up with internal politics, 
there is a short account of Maximilian’s ill-fated attempt to reign in 
Mexico, and of the proceedings in 1878 which nearly ended in war with 
Spain. The chapter on the 4 Alabama’ claims is to be commended 
for its fairness and attempt to do justice to the English case, though Mr. 
Bhodes is perhaps a little unfair on Chief Justice Cockburn. Altogether, 
though his impartiality has been impugned from an unexpected quarter, 
Mr. Bhodes seems to have well made good his claim that, while his sub¬ 
ject has been varied and important and his materials superabundant, he 
has endeavoured throughout his history of the great conflict to maintain 
such standards of research and of judgment as shall elicit the utmost of 
truth. H. E. Egerton. 

A History of Northumberland . Vol. VIII. By H. H. E. Chaster, 

M.A., Fellow of All Souls’ College, Oxford. (Newcastle-upon-Tyne: 

Andrew Beid. • 1907.) 

In 1904 we reviewed volumes vi. and vii. of this largely planned history 
of Northumberland, which is being published under the auspices of the 
Northumberland County History Committee. The present volume, 
which has appeared after a somewhat long interval, is at least equal to 
any of its predecessors in interest, thoroughness of research, and careful 
execution, and that is no small praise. It deals with the parish of 
Tynemouth, a tract of land forming the south-east corner of the county, 
and comprising eight townships, five of which are included in the modem 
borough of Tynemouth. Special articles have been contributed by Pro¬ 
fessor Garwood on the geology of the district, by Mr. T. E. Forster on 
its coal trade, and by Professor Meek on the sea fisheries of Northumber- 
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land. The Rev. William Greenwell has described the pre-Conquest 
carved stones found at Tynemouth, Professor Haverfield has revised the 
accounts of the Roman antiquities which have been discovered there, 
Mr. J. C. Hodgson has prepared the pedigrees, and Mr. Maberly Phillips 
has written the account of the non-established churches; but the bulk 
of the volume has been written by Mr. Craster himself. The subjects 
of which he has treated include the regality of Tynemouthshire, the 
Benedictine priory of Tynemouth, the common field customs and hold¬ 
ings in the various townships (the editor’s descriptions of which have 
been revised by Professor Vinogradoff), and the somewhat late and less 
generally interesting history of the modern municipal borough of Tyne¬ 
mouth. 

With regard to the regality of Tynemouth the editor adopts the 
conclusion arrived at by Mr. William Page 1 that the • regality of the 
Northumbrian kings was continued in the person of the earl, who exer¬ 
cised jura regalia over his lands north of the Humber. The Anglo- 
Saxon monastery at Tynemouth, like that at Lindisfame, was destroyed 
by the Danes, but the sanctity of the site, owing to the supposed burial 
at Tynemouth of St. Oswin, had survived in remembrance, and a church 
had been re-erected there before the Conquest. Robert de Mowbray, earl 
of Northumberland, who had quarrelled with William of Saint-Calais, 
bishop of Durham, granted the liberty of Tynemouth to the abbots of 
St. Albans, and the monastery re-established at 'Tynemouth became a 
cell of the abbey of St. Albans. Henry I, by charters, transcripts of 
which are still extant, confirmed to the monks of Tynemouth their court 
and customs in as full a manner as Earl Robert held the same before his 
forfeiture. This position was recognised by the grants of succeeding 
twelfth-century kings, and by the thirteenth century the prior of Tyne¬ 
mouth, as the delegate of the abbot of St. Albans, held such an 
extensive franchise, based on royal oharters and prescriptive rights, that, 
in addition to other seigniorial privileges, the sheriff and the king’s 
justices were excluded from the liberty, and the pleas of the crown and 
common pleas were heard in the prior’s court before his own justices, to 
whom he granted commissions of assize, oyer and terminer, and gaol 
delivery. In the account of the possessions and chronicles of the 
priory are set out many early charters, with other information from 
the St. Albans Register, 3 a manuscript which was injured in the Cot¬ 
tonian fire of 1731, and was not used by the late Sydney Gibson, a 
former historian of the priory, because of the belief which prevailed that 
it had been totally destroyed. An excellently illustrated survey of the 
present architectural remains of the priory, by Mr. W. H. Knowles, 
concludes, that portion of the volume. The conventual buildings lay 
within the precinct of the Castle of Tynemouth, the walls of which 
inclosed a rocky elevation at the junction of the river Tyne with the sea. 
The history of the castle, from the time of its siege by William Rufus in 
1095 to the Reformation, is comprised in the history of the priory. 
After the dissolution of the monastery the castle was fortified and held 
as an important post both in Tudor and in Commonwealth times. 

1 1 Some Bemarks on the Northumbrian Palatinates and Begalities,’ Archaeologies 
2nd series, vol. i. pp. 148-55. 8 Cotton MS. Tib. E. vi. 
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The part of the volume which details the oommon held customs and 
tenants’ services in some of the home manors within the liberty is par¬ 
ticularly instructive. From an extant custumal of 1295 is given a full 
account of the week-work services and renders of the customary tenants 
immediately before the first of the Scottish raids and some fifty years 
before the Black Death, both of which events greatly influenced the 
holding of land within the county, and a useful comparison is drawn 
between the holdings and the position of the tenants then and in 1589, 
when the possessions of the monastery were made over to the crown. 
The pedigrees in the volume are prepared with Mr. J. C. Hodgson’s 
usual care, but, owing to so much of the parish being held first by the 
monastery and afterwards by the earls and dukes of Northumberland, 
the families treated of have little more than a local interest. The typo¬ 
graphy is good, and the illustrations are numerous and effective. The 
photogravures of the mouth of the Tyne and the ruined presbytery of 
the Priory Church, the engraved plate of the nearly square boss of a 
Roman shield found in the Tyne, and the reproduced sketches of old 
North Shields deserve special notice. F. W. Dendy. 

A History of Municipal Government in Liverpool from the Earliest 
Times to the Municipal Reform Act of 1885. By Ramsay Muir, 
M.A., and Edith M. Platt, M.A. (London: Williams & Norgate. 
1906.) 

The present volume happily inaugurates a series of works on the history 
of Liverpool and the surrounding district which promises to be of 
substantial value. The scientific investigation of local and municipal 
history has long been a crying need in England, and it is only quite 
recently that that need has begun to be met by such works as Professor 
Tait’s Manchester and the present volume. The work before us consists 
of two parts, a solid collection of documents brought together and edited 
by Miss Platt and an introductory essay by Professor Muir, based on 
these documents and providing a sketch of the municipal development of 
Liverpool down to 1885. Miss Platt has done her work with much care 
and skill and upon a sound method. She has taken great pains to 
secure a good text, she has furnished full descriptions of the documents 
and such bibliographical information with regard to those already in 
print as was necessary. Finally she has provided translations of all the 
documents, and, so far as we have tested her work, she appears to have 
accomplished this delicate and difficult task with skill and discretion. 
Her collection is arranged in three groups, the first of which contains 
charters and letters patent ranging in date from 1207 to 1898. Only six 
of these are medieval and only two are inedited. The second group 
consists of fifty-seven documents, comprising fee-farm leases* excerpts 
from ministers’ accounts, inquests post mortem, extents, and pipe rolls. 
The earliest of these is a bit from the pipe roll of 10 Henry IH, and 
more than half of them are earlier than the sixteenth century. They 
are, of course, mostly economic and administrative in character, but they 
yield some constitutional information of which Professor Muir has made 
the most in his introduction. The third group, consisting of ten pieces 
only, is intended to illustrate the principal legal question, arising in 
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connexion with the municipal liberties, and contains some inedited 
extracts from the Duchy of Lancaster Records. But all the material 
contained in the Liverpool municipal records which might be expected to 
throw light on local peculiarities of borough custom and law has been 
withheld as destined for a later volume in the present series. 

Professor Muir has told the story of the growth of Liverpool lucidly 
and agreeably. Beginning as a berewick—a term less mysterious than 
Professor Muir seems to think it—of the manor of West Derby, the 
strategic possibilities of its situation seem to have oaught the attention 
of John, whose possession of the honour of Lancaster enabled him to 
deal with the place at his pleasure. There is, indeed, no evidence that it 
was a political consideration which moved John to make a grant of 
burgage tenure to Liverpool and his son to accord the place a formal 
charter, but it is clear that throughout the middle ages the town had but 
the smallest economic significance. When the honour of Lancaster 
passed away from the crown in 1229 Liverpool fell under the control of 
successive baronial houses. During this period, which lasted until the 
accession of Henry IV, the small measure of municipal liberties enjoyed 
by the burgesses was secured and continued upon very precarious terms. 
But in the fifteenth century, when the town was again under the direot 
control of the crown, a new factor was introduced into its development 
by the presence within its precincts of the two great rival houses of 
Stanley and Molyneux. In the very rivalry of these two interests the 
burgesses found security, and their internal affairs followed, in the 
fifteenth century, what may' be called the normal course of English 
municipal development. A strong oligarchy was worked out, completing 
itself in 1580 by the deliberate creation of a narrow, self-recruiting 
council, which practically took over the whole government of the town. 
In the seventeenth century Liverpool began that economic development 
which was destined to make such amazing progress and eventually to 
make it one of the great cities of the world. This is reflected in the 
local political development. The townsmen had grown rioh and they were 
able to take care of themselves. They procured royal charters, and even 
when the crown sold the lordship of the borough they were able to secure 
themselves against any diminution of their right, and eventually, after a 
century of negotiation, to buy out the mesne lord. Meanwhile a long 
struggle was carried on against the supremacy of the council. This 
lasted from the Revolution to 1835, and if the opposition never contrived 
to break the power of the council it did succeed in keeping the oligarchy 
from that corruption which prevailed in so many boroughs. The 
Liverpool council came bravely through the searching examination 
instituted by the commission of 1882. Meanwhile it was not the opposi¬ 
tion that broke down the old system, but the immense growth in 
wealth and population which reduced the old body of freemen to a 
relatively small and insignificant group, and emphasised the dualism of 
the town government by increasing the importance and activity of the 
parochial administration. The central government at length came to 
the rescue, and Liverpool entered upon a new stage of its history with the 
act of 1835. Galllard Thomas Lapslbt. 
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Short Notices 

The Development of Western Civilisation , by J. Dorsey Forrest, 
Ph.D. (Chicago: University Press, 1907), is based upon a doctoral disser¬ 
tation which has received the approval of academic authority. But we 
are bound to express surprise that any examiners can have regarded it as 
a contribution to knowledge. Dr. Forrest has evidently stored his mind 
with a good deal of historical information; but he does not seem to be at 
home in any part of the vast field which he covers. His references show 
an utter absence of perspective or critical faculty. The most elementary 
text-books are cited in the same breath and with the same respeot as 
the most learned monographs. Allusions to ‘ Varrus, De Be Bustica 
to 4 Rymer’s Foedora ,' and to Mr. Riley’s r edition ’ of Roger of Hoveden 
are calculated to inspire the most confiding reader with dismay. Dr. 
Forrest appears to cherish an esteem for the works of Mr. Benjamin Kidd, 
but we suppose that this will be pardoned by his brother sociologists as 
the natural weakness of an historian. H. W. C. D. 

The fourth volume of Papers of the British-School at Borne (London: 
Macmillan, 1907) contains a continuation of Dr. Ashby's elaborate 
treatise on the classical topography of the Roman Campagna, dealing 
with the Via Latina, and a bibliographical paper on the goldsmiths of 
Rome under the papal authority by Mr. Sidney J. A. Churchill. Among 
the other contents are studies in Roman historical reliefs by Mr. A. J. B. 
Wace, and an article on the early iron age in south Italy by Mr. T. E. 
Peet. Many of our readers will regret that the British School tends to 
occupy itself almost exclusively with archaeology and art, and neglects the 
materials which Rome supplies in greater abundance than any other city 
for the Christian history of the west during the middle ages. This was 
not the intention of the original promoters of the institution, and we are 
sure that it is not the desire of those who at present manage it. The 
main fault lies in the scanty encouragement given to advanced study in 
medieval and modem history at Oxford and Cambridge, which results in 
a dearth of persons ready and able to work at the Roman School. 
England stands alone among the great nations of Europe in not possess¬ 
ing a special establishment devoted to medieval and modem history, 
and we hope that it may not be long before our School makes provision 
for this gap in its system. R. L. P. 

In The General Civil and Military Administration of Noricum and 
Baetia , by Mary Bradford Peaks (reprinted from vol. iv. of the University 
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of Chicago Studies in Classical Philology , 1907) we have the first instal¬ 
ment of a projected * History of the Provinces of Noricum and Raetia,’ 
largely based, as is natural, on epigraphic evidence. It is a careful and 
thorough piece of work, providing lists of the civil and military governors 
of the districts in question and an historical sketch of the forces com¬ 
posing the garrisons of the Upper Danube. The current dating of several 
inscriptions has been modified by the systematic treatment to which they 
are here subjected, and the only criticism which we have to pass on the 
work is that where wider issues are involved the authoress sho^s a some¬ 
what less firm grasp of the facts. It is quite true that 4 the whole question 
of duces and prassides needs to be thoroughly investigated’ (p. 170, 
n. 2); but there is good evidence (beside that quoted in the note just 
referred to) for the technical use of praeses before the reign of Diocletian, 
which seems to be regarded as questionable by Miss Peaks. On the other 
hand the evidence of the Historia Augusta —especially the forged docu¬ 
ment inserted in the Ft (a Aureliani , c. 13—is quite insufficient to establish 
the use of the title dux limitis Raetici for the third century.. H. S. J. 

The second edition of The Annals of Tacitus , edited by H. Furneaux, 
vol. ii. (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1907), has been subjected to a double 
process of revision. The late Professor Pelham revised the introductory 
essays and commentary from the historical point of view; Mr. C. D. Fisher, 
who edited Tacitus for* the Oxford Classical Texts , has made the text to 
conform to that of his edition, and readjusted the critical notes accordingly. 
The book has thus been brought up to date, or nearly so, and its useful¬ 
ness has been appreciably increased. There is a slight change of external 
form in that the introductions have a separate pagination, the numbers 
being inclosed in square brackets; the effect of this is most unpleasing. 
Professor Pelham has made several additions to the notes, e.g. on the 
admission of the Aeduan chiefs to the senate by Claudius (p. 82), and on 
the career of Afranius Burrus (p. 118), which are commendably brief and 
always to the point. Somewhat more use might have been made of 
the Prosopographia Imperii Romani j 1 e.g. Duvius (not Dubius Avitus) is 
mentioned several times in inscriptions included in C.I.L. xii. (see p. 224), 
and the name of Ducenius Geminus with the praenomen A. is cor¬ 
rectly given in G.LL . iii. 9973. Again, such references as ‘ Nipp. cites 
an inscription in Bait. Fast . ccxlv.’ (p. 165) and ‘ an Arval inscrip¬ 
tion ’ (cited from Borghesi) should be put into a different form. The 
introductory chapters have undergone little change. Here too a some¬ 
what more thorough revision was needed. On p. [126] the first edition 
of Bhys’s Celtic Britain is cited, whereas a third edition of that work 
appeared in 1904. For the ground plan of Silchester we are still referred 
to the eighth volume of the Archaeological Journal , which is quite out of 
date (p. [149]). Mr. Fisher’s text is a decided improvement on that 
which it supersedes, but it is to be regretted that he was unable to take 
note of the results furnished by Andresen’s latest collation of the Mediceus, 
e.g. such a reading as properaverat in xi. 8, 3, to take one instance 
out of many. In the well-known passage xii. 31, 2, relating to the 
measures taken by Ostorius Scapula in Britain, he reads castris Avonam 

1 This work is in fact referred to on p. 438. 
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inter et Sabrinam, which is not nearly so satisfactory as cis Trisan - 
tonam et Sabrinam. Professor Pelham, in an additional footnote, pats 
the case for the latter reading very convincingly. In xii 55 Mr. Fisher re¬ 
tains the manusoript reading, * Clitarum,' and allows the note, ‘ See 6.41,1, 
and note,’ to stand. Had he consulted the second edition of vol. i. he 
would have found that Fumeaux there proves to demonstration that 
Gietae * is the correct form of the name, and adopts it in his text. This 
is a somewhat serious blemish in a piece of work which is generally well 
' done. H. S. J. 

In Speisesatzungen Mosaischer Art in mittelalterUchen Rechtsquellen 
(Munster: Aschendorff, 1907) Dr. Earl Bdckenhoff has now com¬ 
pleted his study of a subject which he took up four years ago in his 
Das apostolische Spdsegesetz in den ersten fUnf Jahrhundertm . 
‘Miarophagy’ is not an attractive theme, though less repulsive than 
some of its companions in the Penitentials, but the author has made it 
interesting by his wide selection of instances and his clearness of treat¬ 
ment. At the two extremities of Christendom there was an elaborate 
system of penances and purifications for those who had eaten carrion or 
the flesh of unclean beasts, or drunk from a vessel in which a mouse had 
drowned itself, to mention only a few instances. To this day it has left 
its traces in. the service books of the Greek Ohurch, and Dr. Bdckenhoff 
cites the provisions of the canon law of all the eastern churches, 
orthodox and heretical, to this effect. At the other end of Christen¬ 
dom the Celtic churches had the same system, Cummian laying down 
similar rules, and in some cases awarding penances of exactly the same 
length for the same offence as are provided in the eastern codes. When 
Theodore of Tarsus reached England he brought with him this disci¬ 
pline, which he acclimatised for the first time, with certain modifications, 
among the English. But so closely did it resemble tbe Keltic use that 
his Penitential was adopted as their own, though edited at their dis¬ 
cretion, by the Keltic missionaries. With the joint authority of the 
insular churches the system was • introduced into the continent, and 
Dr. Bdckenhoff traces its influence in Germany and its unsuccessful 
struggle in Spain, where the native bishops, knowing no suoh customs, 
resented its intrusion. He shows how it was unknown at Borne, and 
how Roman influence was used, not very effectively, to check its 
extravagances in the northern missions. He traces it through the 
various collections of canons and sentences down to Ivo of Chartres, and 
then tells briefly how the new philosophy exploded it in the middle of 
the twelfth century, though the canonists clung to their texts till the 
beginning of the thirteenth. It is an excellent piece of work, bearing 
witness to the writer’s acumen and industry. But he fails to give what 
we have a right to expect—a theory to account for the agreement of 
west and east in a system of which the centre knew nothing. He 
joins Zimmer in rejecting the hypothesis, of which Mr. F. E. Warren is 
the last and best exponent, that the early church of Lyons and Vienne 
was the connecting link. But he has no theory to put in its plaoe, or at 
any rate he will not tell us what his own thoughts are, though they 
could not fail to be suggestive. E. W. W. 
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The kingdom of Assam, the ancient Kamarupa, has until recently 
been, perhaps, of all the countries of India the least known to history. 
Research in recent years has however revealed the unexpected existence 
of materials by the aid of which its history may be written, as in Mr. 
E. A. Gait’s work, A History\of Assam (Calcutta: Thacker, Spink & Co., 
1906), with an unusual degree of fulness. The great importance of 
collecting and preserving these materials was first realised by Sir Charles 
Lyall, who, as acting chief commissioner of Assam in 1894, entrusted 
to Mr. Gait the task of forming a scheme for the prosecution of 
historical research in the country. In 1897 Mr. Gait published his 
Report on the Progress of Historical Research in Assam , which forms 
the basis of this history. Unlike the inhabitants of India proper, the 
Ahoms, a Shan tribe who conquered the country early in the thirteenth 
century, possessed the historical faculty. From very early times their 
priests and nobles have kept a record of events in their bwranjis , manu¬ 
scripts consisting of strips of the bark of the sad tree, which have been 
carefully preserved and transmitted as heirlooms from father to son. 
The earliest of these documents, which go back as far as 568 a.d., 
are written in Ahom, the old tribal language, which is now almost 
extinct. The later bwranjis are written in Assamese. From the year 
1228, the date of the Ahom conquest, they are entitled to be re¬ 
garded as trustworthy historical documents. Their veracity is apparent 
whenever they can be compared with the statements of the Mohammadan 
historians, and their chronology is in agreement with the evidence sup¬ 
plied by inscriptions and coins. For the period before the Ahom con¬ 
quest historical records are scarcer and more fragmentary. Hiouen 
Tsang (Yuan Chuang) visited the kingdom of K&marupa about the year 
648 a.d., during the reign of Kumara Bh&skara-Varman; and there are 
inscriptions on stone or copper plates which preserve some record of 
kings who reigned in this region during the period between 800 and 
1150 a.d. At present it is impossible to draw even in outline any satis¬ 
factory sketch of the history of this earlier period. All hopes for fuller 
knowledge must depend here, as elsewhere in India, on the progress of 
archaeological discovery. Mr. Gait is to be congratulated very heartily 
on the success with which he has fulfilled his task as the pioneer his¬ 
torian of a most interesting country. The thanks of students of Indian 
history are due both to him and to Sir Charles Lyall for the preservation 
and interpretation of a remarkable series of historical records. 

E. J. R. 

Although the subjeot lies for the greater part outside the proper 
limits of this review, it may be permitted to extend a hearty welcome 
to a new enterprise of the Cambridge University Press. The Cambridge 
History of English Literature , of which the first volume, extending 
‘ from the beginnings to the cycles of romance,’ appeared in 1907, is edited 
by Dr. A. W. Ward and Mr. A. R. Waller. The size of the page is 
uniform with that of the Cambridge Modem History , but the volume 
is much less bulky, the type is larger, and—to the great benefit of the 
student—footnotes are not excluded. In a volume written by twenty 
perdpns there is inevitably a certain variety of scale and a considerable 
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amount of overlapping and repetition which editorial supervision could 
hardly have removed without impairing the unity of the separate con¬ 
tributions. Nor can we be surprised that, while the majority of the chapters 
are the work of scholars brimming with first-hand knowledge, some few 
are but mediocre compilations. Among features which will be found of 
interest to historical students we may mention the sketch of the history 
of writing (pp. 18 ff.); the notes on the substratum of fact in Beovmlf 
(pp. 25 ff.) and Waldhere (pp. 88 f.); the whole of Dr. Montague James’s 
chapter on 1 Latin writings in England to the time of Alfred ’ (pp. 65-87); 
the account of King Alfred’s works (pp. 88 ff.), of the Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle (pp. 108 ff., 187 ff.), and of the monastic revival of the tenth 
century (pp. 118 ff.). For the time following the Norman conquest there 
is a convenient survey of the Latin chronicles (ch. ix.) and an interesting 
chapter (x.), by Dr. Sandys, entitled * English scholars of Paris and 
Franciscans of Oxford.’ The remaining half of the volume is more 
strictly of a literary and philological character, and the romances oocupy 
the chief place. The sources of Layamon’s Brut and the elements out 
of which the Arthurian cycle was developed are well explored, although 
necessarily a good deal remains still hypothetical. Professor W. P. Ker 
contributes a brilliant chapter (xiii.) on metrical romances from 1200-to. 
1500. The English legendaries and chronicles are dealt with in ch. xvi., 
and the volume ends with a reprint of a few pages from Maitland’s 
masterly dissertation on the French of the English law courts. It is to 
be regretted that the numbers of the chapters are not printed at the head 
of the pages, for the bibliographies at the end of the book refer only 
to chapters and not to pages. Most of the bibliographies are well 
compiled, though there is a want of uniformity in their plan. Neither 
the text nor the bibliography explains where the homilies cited near the 
top of p. 840 are to be found in print. The name of Traube ought not 
to have been omitted in the references for ch. ii. On p. 55 there appears 
to be a confusion between the Exaltation and the Invention of the Cross. 
On pp. 66 and 247 the same passage in Gildas is differently interpreted. 
On p. 252 the solecism of calling Lady Charlotte Guest ‘ Lady Guest ’ 
should not have been allowed to pass. On p. 858 a reference to Simon,, 
archbishop of Canterbury, does not necessarily point to 1 the beginning of 
the reign of Edward HE ’: there were four archbishops of the name in the 
fourteenth century, and the last of them died in 1881. Philologists 
will not accept the translation in p. 861, note 2. The form of reference 
to Gesta Romanorum (28), Disciplina Clericalis (xi.), without any 
explanation, on p. 865, is objectionable. 1 Honorius Augustodiensis * 
on p. 848 is no doubt a misprint. The volume as a whole deserves 
unstinted admiration. D. 

Translations of authors whose claim upon the attention of posterity 
is not elegance of style, but their testimony to fact, is, when properly 
executed, work worthy of more gratitude than it often receives. Miss 
A. M. Sellar’s revised translation of Bede's Ecclesiastical History of 
England (London: George Bell, 1907) is work of this kind. Such trans¬ 
lations ought to be readable in the mass, and they ought to be accurate 
in detail. Miss Sellar’s work possesses the first qualification beyond 
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question, though the English is sometimes suddenly archaic with bizarre 
effect. As for the second, we may take three passages from different 
parts of the book. In the first chapter, which describes Britain, 1 oontigit 
gentem Pictorum de Scythia, longis navibus non multis Oceanum 
mgressam, circumagente flatu ventorum, extra fines omnes Brittanniae 
Hibemiam pervenisse’ is rendered 4 the nation of the Piets, putting to sea 
from Scythia, in a few ships of war, and being driven Iby the winds beyond 
the bounds of Britain, came to Ireland.’ In the second, which tells of 
Oaesar’s coming, 4 venit ad Morianos ’ becomes 4 he came info the 
province of the Moriani.’ But there is no other serious ground for 
cavilling in these chapters. There is less accuracy in chapter xxvii, 
which contains St. Gregory’s answer to St. Augustine. For * iuxta quod 
iussa sancti patris Gregorii acceperant (Augustinus et Aetherius) ’ we have 
only 4 according to the orders received ’; 4 quam te bene nosse dubium non 
est 9 has a different tone in the English 4 in which we doubt not you are 
well versed ’ (St. Gregory lower down writes mihi) ; 4 respondit ’ becomes 
4 answers ’—a trifle; but 4 quae de multis ecclesiis colligere potuisti * is 
seriously different from 4 whatsoever you can gather.’ Similarly 4 quid 
paid debeat * is not 4 what punishment must be inflicted ’ (the same term 
9 occurs elsewhere), nor 4 qualiter valeat colligi ’ 4 in what manner he is to 
be corrected.* In a note on p. 50 the translator writes, following Mr. 
Plummer, 4 Quod superest (Vulgate) =nrtyv (R.V. 44 Howbeit”; A.V. 
44 But rather ”), adverbial. Gregory takes it to mean 44 what is over.”’ 
The truth is the Vulgate has 4 Verumtamen quod superest,’ translating 
wkrjv ra ivovra. On p. 54 4 pretence ’ should be 4 presence,’ and 4 per 
omnia ’ is omitted in line 6. But p. 859, on the other hand, where we 
have narrative again, is as accurate as the first chapter. It is clear that 
the reader may rely upon the general accuracy of the translation in the 
narrative portions; but in the ecclesiastical documents a reference to 
the original is desirable. Two notes may be added: (l)'On p. 55, at the 
end of the answer to Augustine’s seventh question 4 antique patrum insti¬ 
tute ’ refers to the words at the beginning of that answer, 4 Ab antiquis 
praedecessorum meorum temporibus pallium (i.e. metropolitan jurisdio- 
• tion) Arelatensis episcopus accepit.’ There is no reference to 4 the third 
General Council held at Ephesus,’ as the translator suggests with evident 
hesitation. (2) The eighth answer begins 4 Hoc non ambigo fratemitatem 
tuam esse requisitam, oui iam et responsum reddidisse me arbitror. Sed 
hoc, quod ipse dicere et sentire potuisti, credo quia mea apud te volueris 
responsione firman.’ There can be little, if any, doubt that we must 
read 4 reddidisse te arbitror.’ T. N. 

The study of Tironian notes, a system of Latin shorthand which gets 
its name from Tiro, Cicero’s freedman, is engaging increasing attention. 
M. Paul Legendre’s Etudes Tironiennes ; Commentaire sytr la VI* 
figlogue de Virgile , tird d'un manuscrit de Chartres wee divers appen¬ 
dices et un fac-simiU (Paris: Champion, 1907), will be of great service 
to students of this department of Latin paleography. The main part of 
it is occupied by an edition of an incomplete commentary on Virgil’s sixth 
.eclogue, contained in a ninth-century manuscript at Chartres (no. 18). 

Much of this commentary is in shorthand. It consists mainly Qf Servius, 
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but is very much longer than his commentary, being a minutely learned 
product of Carolingian scholarship. The appendices contain the decipher¬ 
ment of a notice about Juvencus in a Berlin manuscript (Phillipps 1824, 
saec. ix.), a sermon of St. Methodius of Patara in a Latin translation from 
a Paris manuscript (nouv. acq. lat. 1595), an eighth-century homily on 
penitence from a Berne manuscript (no. 611), and—most important of all— 
a complete list of all manuscripts known to contain Tironian notes, and 
a complete bibliography of modern books on the subject. The exact 
appearance of the notes themselves has not been represented in type, 
but in the author’s own clear handwriting, which has been reproduced 
in sixteen pages. A good photograph of one page of the Chartres manu¬ 
script forms the actual conclusion to the work. A. S. 

In tome xxii. of the Annales de Bretagne (Bennes: Plihon et 
Hommay, 1906-7) M. Ferdinand Lot commences an important series of 
discussions, called Melanges d'Hi&toire Bretonne, wherein he examines with 
remarkable keenness and dearness various current views of early Breton 
history, especially those centring round the domination of Nomino6 and 
his son Erispo6, and the ecclesiastical developments to which it gave rise. 
The writer runs full tilt against the opinions of M. Arthur de la Borderie, 
M. Levillain, Mgr. Duchesne, and other well-known scholars, and scores 
many effective points against them. In his note on the Oesta Sanctorum 
Rotonensium he dates this work between the years 868 and 876, and 
suggests the attribution of its authorship to Ratvili, the master of Bili, 
to whom Bili dedicated his well-known life of St. Malo. In Fes tin, 
Archev&que de Dot , M. Lot argues that the bishopric of Dol dates from 
before 848; and that it was ‘ un 6v3ch6 au sens celtique, pas au sens 
italien et franc,’ and that the selection of the new see as that of the 
potential metropolitan of Armorica was due as much to its inoffensiveness 
as to the reputation of St. Samson. In a third article M. Lot advances 
the view that Nomino6 and Erispo6 rejected the yoke of Charles the Bald 
without throwing off their formal allegiance to the regnum Francorwnu 
As subjects and partisans of the Emperor Lothair, whose name takes 
the place hitherto held by Charles in the acts of the Breton princes, 
Nomino6 and his son were content to shelter their practical autonomy 
under the name of the unity of the Roman Empire. It is an anachronism 
to make them champions of formal Celtic independence or of any national 
idea at all. M. Lot next discusses the relations of Nomino4 and the 
monastery of Saint-Florent-le-Vieil in Anjou, urging that the date of the 
Breton chieftain’s visit is in 849, and that if he sacked it he certainly 
did not destroy it utterly by fire. An elaborate monograph on le schisme 
breton du ix}*** siicle includes a careful study of the narrative sources of 
that event, and notably of the chief authority, the Chronique de Nantes , 
whose inferiority to the Gesta Sanctorum Rotonensium he maintains with 
If. Beni iierlet, editor of the former, against M. Levillain, though he 
reprobates the ‘ juvenile credulity ’ with which M. de la Borderie accepts 
the statements of the Redon writer. Finally M. Lot studies at great 
length les diverses redactions de la vie de Saint-Malo. This is the first of 
a series of forthcoming articles in which M. Lot will aim at proving that, 
with the .exception of the first life of St. Samson, the lives of Armorican 
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saints are almost entirely destitute of historical value, and that several of 
them have been more or less influenced by the schism under NominoA 
The remarkable similarity of the ecclesiastical conditions of ninth-century 
Brittany to those of Celtic Britain at that and a somewhat earlier date 
will make these able articles of special interest to students of early Welsh 
history. T. F. T. 

The appearance of a fresh instalment of the publications of the Pipe 
Roll Society (The Great Roll of the Pipe for the Twenty-fourth Yea/r of 
the Reign of King Henry the Second. London : Doubleday, 1906) is a 
welcome addition to the resources of our historical authorities. We have 
nothing to add to what we have already said with regard to the plan 
and form of these publications. We think them excellent, and so far 
as we have been able to test the execution of the present volume it is 
well up to the level of its predecessors. As usual Mr. Round has con¬ 
tributed a short preface, in which he calls attention to the most striking 
points in the record. The traces of the rebellion, so noticeable in earlier 
years, have now almost vanished; on the other hand there is great 
activity in building and repairing, not only of castles and strong places, 
but also of the king’s residences and hunting lodges. Then, as in earlier 
rolls, the working of the new administrative system, with the sub¬ 
stantial revenue it produced, and the strict application of feudal privi¬ 
lege in the king’s interest are strikingly illustrated. The rolls of the 
twenty-second and twenty-third years of the reign attested the presence 
of Flemings in East Anglia and the northern counties, and furnished 
some evidence in corroboration of a well-known view of Dr. Cunningham’s. 
It is interesting to remark, therefore, that the present roll has nothing 
to say of Flemings in East Anglia, because its silence may quite as 
well indicate that the aliens were settled and well-behaved as that they 
were absent. On the other hand there is some direct evidence of the 
presence of Flemings and Flemish wool in York and Northumberland 
(pp. 61-2, 66-7). We get some interesting light also on the ancient 
tenure of drengage, which seems to have been peculiar to the five 
northern counties (pp. 46, 62, 78, 74), although some of this evidence 
is already in print in various local publications. Finally there is a small 
point which specialists in the history of the currency may care to note. 
Under the heading of ‘the land of Earl Richard in Devonshire’ an 
account is rendered of .c et .xxv 1 et xciiii e et .xi d et ii Bizanciis . l 

G. T. L. 

Die AIt-NiederUindischen Seerechte , by the late Dr. A. Telting (The 
Hague : Nijhoff, 1907), contains in parallel columns three texts of mari¬ 
time laws in use in the Netherlands and throughout northern Europe 
probably as early as the fourteenth century; in another column (the 
first) are set out Pardessus’s text of the rolls of Oldron, upon which the 
oldest of them are founded. A critical introduction describes the dis¬ 
covery by Dr. Telting of the principal text at Staveren, a village at the 
entrance of the Zuyder Zee, now possessing less than a thousand inha¬ 
bitants, but formerly a rich and flourishing seaport. This manuscript 
1 Cf. Madox, Hist . of the Exchequer , xxiii. 29, p. 711, ed. 1711. 
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is in a hand of the seventeenth century, but Dr. Telting claims, ap¬ 
parently upon good grounds, that it is a copy of an original compiled 
for the use of the merchants and shipowners of Staveren when it was 
at the height of its prosperity in the fourteenth century. The Staveren 
code bears a close resemblance to that of a fifteenth-century manu¬ 
script at Cologne, which was the official text for the Hanse merchants of 
Bruges. This, after long neglect, was rediscovered by Dr. Telting, and 
is printed, now for the first time, in the second column; the Staveren 
text occupies the third column, and a text of Mr. C. A. den Tex from 
other sources fills the fourth column. The Staveren manuscript con¬ 
tains, besides the Flemish version of the * rolls,’ twenty-seven additional 
articles or ordinances dealing with the shipping law as between mer¬ 
chant and shipowner; these are printed in a similar synoptical way, 
the Staveren text taking the place of the ‘ rolls ’ in the first column 
and an Amsterdam text taking its place in the third column. The newly 
discovered Staveren manuscript does not differ materially from texts 
printed by Pardessus, and attributed by him indiscriminately to Amster¬ 
dam, Enkhuysen, or Staveren ; and it is suggested with some hesitation 
that, in view of its antiquity, Staveren may possibly be credited with the 
most ancient code. Dr. Telting’s discovery, and reasons which he gives 
in his introduction, seem to make this probable. The importance of 
the rolls of 016ron as a source of English maritime law has perhaps 
been exaggerated, but upon the continent of Europe, as pointed out by 
Dr. Telting (p. xvi), they have exercised considerable influence, and some of 
the codes founded upon them have been in use almost down to the present 
day. In English legal records the ‘ law of 016ron ’ has been and still is 
occasionally cited, but, like that* general maritime law’ the existence of 
which is sometimes assumed, but which has never yet existed, it has not 
materially influenced our courts. Perhaps the earliest reference to it is 
in a case tried in the Tolzey court of Bristol in 1849, where the * law of 
Oldron ’ was cited as an authority for the liability of a shipmaster for 
theft of cargo by his crew. The record of this case, referred to by 
Prynne, 1 has recently been discovered by Dr. Gross. 2 In a document of 
1579 a ‘ wrack of the seas ’ is stated to have been ‘ yeared and daied 
according to the law of 016ron,’ 3 but it is not clear what 016ron has to do 
with the matter. That anomaly in English law, division of loss in case 
of collision, has sometimes, without much reason, been traced to the law 
of Ol6ron, and it may be noted that the Staveren ordinances 4 have a 
provision for distribution of loss in such a case; but the idea here seems 
to be contribution by way of general average rather than liability for 
joint negligence, which is the modern explanation of the English rule. 
These and many other references to the law of 016ron indicate that the 
code has at least a traditional importance in the development of our law. 

R G. M. 


Dr. G. McCall Theal is bringing out a new edition of his well-known 
history. The first volume of the first series, which is now entitled 
History and Ethnography of Africa South of the Zambesi from the 

1 Animadversions, f. 117. 2 Chanc. Miscell. 59/2, no. 48. 

* Adm. Ct. Exempl. 19, no. 105. 4 No. II. p. 36. 
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Settlement of the Portuguese to the Conquest of the Cape Colony by 
the British in September 1795, deals with The Portuguese in South 
Africa from 1505 to 1700 (London: Swan Sonnenschein,. 1907). 
The present edition has been greatly strengthened and enlarged with 
regard to the Bushmen, Hottentots, and particularly the Bantu immi¬ 
grants, and on this ground the title has been altered. The strong points 
and shortcomings of Dr. Theal's methods as an historian are by this time 
too well known to need recapitulation ; but few living men can point to 
such long and honourable service in the cause of history as is comme¬ 
morated in the Preface to this book. In one respect this volume com¬ 
pares unfavourably with previous volumes. Each of the volumes of the 
last edition of the History of South Africa , 1795-1872, has a separate 
index, a great convenience when volumes appear at different dates. The 
usefulness of the history would further be increased by a more plentiful 
reference to authorities, and by a bibliography. H. E. E. 

The third volume of Professor P. J. Blok's Oeschiedenis van het 
Nederlandsche Volk , of which we reviewed the English translation in 
1901 (vol. xvi. 569), has appeared in a German form in the Qeschichte 
der Ewrop&ischen Staaten . The version of this, as of the preceding 
volumes, is the work of Mr. 0. G. Houtrouw ( Geschichte der Niederlande, 
III. Gotha: F. A. Perthes, 1907). E. 

The late Mr. E. J. Payne's two series of selections from Hakluyt, pub¬ 
lished under the title of Voyages of the Elizabethan Seamen to America , 
reached a second edition in 1898 and 1900. They have now been com¬ 
pressed into a single volume by the omission of Thomas Cavendish’s last 
voyage, and of Balegh's Discovery of Guiana , apparently as not tending 
to edification ( Voyages of the Elizabethan Seamen . Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1907). Mr. C. B. Beazley has supplied some useful pages of 
additional notes. F. 

Marshal Turerme , by the author of the Life of Sir Kenelrn Digby 
(London: Longmans, 1907), may be described in the words used 
of another work (Falklands) by the same author ten years ago: 

‘ an agreeable compilation, bringing together many interesting facts 
. . . but not possessing much historical value.' 1 The author him¬ 
self speaks of it as ( a work written for the general reader by a 
writer ignorant of military matters,’ and the account of Turenne’s 
operations is not always* easy to follow. Armies pass each other 
unawares during the night, but are found confronting one another next 
morning. The book is drawn mainly from Bamsay, but it is seasoned 
by Napoleon’s comments and enlivened by anecdotes from contemporary 
memoirs. Turenne is one of the men who are always worth reading 
about, and we are given a vivid picture of him. There is an interesting 
chapter on his change of faith, showing that it was gradual and genuine. 
He had complained two years before, in a letter to his wife, that 1 each 
party represents the religion of the other in such a manner only as may 
beget an aversion to it.' He was much impressed by the length to 
1 Ante, vol. xiii. 369. 
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which ‘a too presumptuous spirit of independency’ had carried the 
sects in England. The author seems to have made little use of recent 
French^works. He quotes Lord Mahon’s sketch of Cond6, but not the 
due d’Aumale. He calls the parliament of Paris the parliament of 
France, and regards it as the counterpart of the English parliament. 
He speaks habitually of ‘ the grand elector of Brandenburg,’ as though 
that were the title of Frederick William. It is a pleasure to turn the 
pages of a book so well printed and illustrated ; but the map at the end 
should have shown Western Europe as it was in the seventeenth century, 
and omitted railways. E. M. Ll. 

Difficult as it must be for literary men resident in the country, 
sometimes secluded hundreds of miles away from great libraries and 
other sources of historical facts, to add new chapters to the national 
history, few have succeeded so well as Mr. John Willcock, a clergyman 
whose home is in Shetland, and who has already written three acceptable 
biographies—those of the Rev. John Mill; Sir Thomas Urquhart, and 
the Marquess of Argyll. Not yet has this author found a subject worthy 
of his literary craft and • historical insight. His latest biography of 
A Scots Earl in Covenanting Times ; being Life and Times of Archibald , 
ninth Earl of Argyll , 1629-1685 (Edinburgh: Elliot, 1907), is simply 
an epitome of Soots history between 1629 and 1685, with the title of the 
ninth earl of Argyll as a peg upon which to hang oft-reiterated facts 
and twice-told tales. Even in his own day this earl, weakly by birth 
and injured by accident, would not have been interesting had there not 
been some five thousand claymores at his command; and after all he 
was not so beloved a highland chieftain that a single dirk was drawn 
for him as he was bent to * the Maiden,’ to lose his head as a traitor. 
As a young legislator Argyll, in order to win favour with Lauderdale’s 
exterminators of the whigs, was willing to ‘ cute their throats,’ as he 
wrote, with the same alacrity with which the royalists, a quarter of a 
century afterwards, found it agreeable to cut his. These are the moBt 
important facts regarding this unstable politician, whose life is worked in, 
with considerable skill, among the general facts in this account of 
Stewart rule in the north. Printed and easily accessible works of 
reference are copiously made use of; but it is to be regretted that, now 
that the Record Offices are open, and in them so much valuable material 
still lies buried, the author does not refer to the Privy Council Minutes 
and the Books of Adjournal in manuscript regarding the trials of Argyll 
and his associates. Wodrow and Fountainhall are good enough autho¬ 
rities betimes, but in the twentieth century the public registers ought 
to be cited. Indeed one passes from Mr. Willcock’s account of the 
mysterious Mr. William Spence, ‘ servant ’ of Argyll, with a feeling of 
dissatisfaction, because so little light is thrown on his antecedents, and 
less on his after-life. The author’s opinion of Dr. Hew Soott’B account 
of Spence, given in the Fasti, is not condescended upon. An examination 
of the Council Minutes might also have afforded the author that 
‘ adminicle of evidence ’ which torture extracted from * Cardinal ’ 
Carstares. Nevertheless, for a very readable account of Scotland during 
the sixty years treated, and for all that anyone wishes to know of this 
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Scots Early the reader is referred to this excellent volume, adorned with 
several faultless portraits. J. K. H. 

The Junto , by Teresa Merz (Newcastle: Andrew Reid, 1907)*, is the 
work of a Gladstone prizeman of the Durham College of Science, and 
consists of short lives of Somers, Wharton, Russell, Montagu, and 
Spencer. The writer disclaims any pretension to original research. We 
have noticed a few graVnmatical errors and some trifling inaccuracies, 
but the only serious defect of the book is its obliviousness to the con¬ 
stitutional importance of the junto in the development of the cabinet 
system. Each separate study is painstaking and well-informed, and 
provides a useful supplement to the biographical outlines set forth in 
the Dictionary of National Biography . Mr. Frewen Lord contributes a 
vigorous introduction. G. B. H. 

\ 

The Ochtertyre House Booke of Accomps y 1787-1739 (Edinburgh: 
University Press, 1907), is one of those records illustrative of social history 
which the Scottish History’ Society has from the first wisely inter¬ 
mingled with its contributions to political and ecclesiastical history. It 
is entirely concerned with the domestic, or rather with the kitchen, 
economy of the baronial family of the Murrays of Ochtertyre in their 
two residences at Ochtertyre and at Fowlls in Perthshire. It contains 
the daily bill of fare of the family and their servants for two years and 
indicates the source of supply and the price if bought. The range of the 
record is thus very limited and is apt to seem at first sight somewhat 
monotonous. But, as the editor, Mr. James Colville, has shown in his 
excellent introduction, this kind of material only requires skilful handling 
to become a valuable source of social history. The student who, under 
the stimulus of Sir Henry Maine and the more recent writers on tribal 
custom, returns to the Waverley Novels with a new interest will find 
this volume, and especially its introduction, of great help. After a short 
account ofihe Murrays of Ochtertyre and of the Grays, from whom the 
Murrays acquired Fowlls, and some topographical notes relating to the 
two houses and the surrounding country, Mr. Colville proceeds to construct 
a detailed picture of the domestic economy of the Scottish gentry at a 
time when not only the externals, but much of the spirit of feudalism 
still survived. He illustrates from the House Book the rise of the modem 
sporting season, the development of the culinary art, and the extent to 
which the largely self-sufficing household (which did its own slaughtering, 
baking, brewing and coopering) was becoming dependent on supplies 
from outside. Sir Patrick Keith Murray has furnished for publication 
along with the House Book an inventory of the household furniture 
belonging to Ochtertyre in 1768. The editor adds a short glossary of 
the more unusual words. G. U. 

Those who find their pleasure in exploring the provincial literary 
coteries of the end of the eighteenth century will be interested in 
Mr. E. V. Lucas’s account of Anna Seward of Lichfield and her circle 
(A Swan and her Friends . London: Methuen, 1907). It is no small 
credit to the author that he has produced such a lively and amusing 
book on an intrinsically dull subject; for though Miss Seward was in touch 
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with most of the literary characters of the age from Johnson onwards, 
her friends and ideals were ohiefly of the baser sort, and Sir Walter Scott, 
whom she insisted on making her poetical executor, in a moment of 
candour described her verses as execrable. Apart from the reproduction 
of the literary atmosphere of this world, the most notable things in the 
book are the accounts of Major Andr6 (the fianc6 of her friend Honora 
Sneyd), of Dr. Johnson and his Lichfield connexions (his schoolmaster, 
the Rev. John Hunter, was her maternal grandfather), and of ‘the 
Ladies of Llangollen/ The foundation of the book is, of course, the 
six volumes of her letters published in 1811. If we are not mistaken the 
author has derived a number of suggestions from the admirable essay on 
•* Miss Edgeworth in Lady Ritchie’s Book of Sibyls . G. McN. R. 

M. Charles Schmidt has printed in Les Sources de VHistoire de 
France depuis 1789 aux Archives nationales (Parii/: Champion, 1907) a 
catalogue of the fonds in the National Archives. The title of the work 
describes its nature adequately, and there is no need to point out what 
a valuable help it will be to students of modem French history. 
M. Schmidt in an introduction describes the machinery which must be 
set in motion by those who wish to use the archives, and both here and 
in his account of the books of reference available in the reading-room 
proves to be an efficient, lucid, and exhaustive guide. L. G. W. L. 

Dr. F. Dawtrey Drewitt’s Bombay in the Days of Qeorge IV; Memoirs 
of Edward West (London: Longmans, 1907) is in the main an account 
of an almost* forgotten episode in Indian history, the quarrels between 
the king’s judges and the executive government in Bombay in the second 
quarter of the last century. Much has been written about the differences 
between Warren Hastings and his council on the one hand and the 
Bengal Supreme Court on the other, but historians have, probably 
wisely, paid little attention to a somewhat similar contest many years 
later in Bombay. The biographers of Mountstuart Elphinstone and 
Malcolm have stated the case for the executive government. The 
present work places the case of the king’s judges before the public. It 
is an attempt to vindicate the action of Sir Edward West, who was the 
last recorder and the first chief justice of Bombay. From February 
1828, when he landed in India, until his death in 1828 he seems to have 
been continually at feud either with the government, with the press, with his 
colleagues on the bench, or with the barristers of his court. Sir Edward 
was a well-meaning man and did his best to purify the administration of 
justice and to improve the condition of the natives of the country, but 
it is by no means certain that his action was always judicious. This 
book may well be recommended to those who take an interest in the 
study of English life and society in India. The copious extracts from 
Lady West’s diary give considerable insight into the way in which 
Europeans lived in India in the beginning of the last century. In this 
respect the book will repay perusal. E. J. T. 

The third volume of the BibUothek wertvoller Memoiren 9 edited by 
Dr. Ernst Schulze, entitled Aus der Dekabristenzeit (Hamburg, 1907), 
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gives os the diaries of three of the so-called Dekabrists, or men of De¬ 
cember, advanced liberals, men of talent and high social position, who 
attempted an insurrection after the death of Alexander I, with the aim 
of establishing constitutional government. This was the third effort of 
the Russians to get a constitution, the first being when Michael Romanov 
ascended the throne at the beginning of the seventeenth century and the 
' second at the accession of Anne in the eighteenth century. After the 
Admiralty Square had been deluged with the blood of the conspirators 
and their dupes Nicholas was triumphant. The leaders of the insurrection 
were classed under different heads and corresponding punishment assigned 
them. The five considered most culpable were hanged—namely, Muraviev- 
Apostol, Khakovski, Pestel, Bestuzhev-Riumin, and Rylfev. Rylfev, who 
is brought before us in the pages of Volkonski’s diary, seems to have 
been a charming companion. He was a poet of some merit, and his 
lines on Voinarovski fid Nalivaiko may be found in Russian anthologies. 
His works however have only recently been allowed to appear in Russia. 
The first account of his execution in Russian appeared in the pirated 
edition of his works published at Leipzig. The three Dekabrists whose 
memoirs are given in the present volume are Yakushkin, Obolenski, 
and Volkonski, who were condemned to periods of penal servitude in 
Siberia. When, at the beginning of the reign of Alexander II (1855), 
many exiles were allowed to return they exhibited a robust appear¬ 
ance, and some of them lived past their ninetieth year. The wives 
and children of most of the prisoners accompanied them into captivity; 
in the case of Annenkov his fiancee, a Frenchwoman, Pauline Gueble, 
who became russified into Praskovia Annenkova, went out to him and 
was married to him in Siberia. She had a remarkable interview with 
the emperor Nicholas before going. Many of these diaries of Dekabrists 
have appeared in Russian magazines, such as the Russkaya Starina 
and Istorichevski Viestnik. The picture given of the last days of the 
emperor Alexander is saddening. He was completely under the thumb 
of Arakcheev—the serpent, as he was called—and plots were rife in 
every direction. It is strange that one of the chief Russian spies was an 
Englishman—one Sherwood—who had gone out to the country in an 
humble capacity. Nicholas added Viemi (‘ the faithful ’) to his name, but 
the Russians altered it into Skvemi (‘ the disgusting ’). The memoirs 
in the present volume are well translated, and we hope the editor may be 
induced to publish some more. We wonder that no one has attempted 
the memoirs of Madame Smirnov. It is just these books which make 
us understand Russian history. W. R. M. 

The first and second volumes of Signor G. Loevinson’s Giuseppe 
Garibaldi e la sua legume nello Stato Romano 1848-9 have been reviewed 
previously (see ante , vol. xvii. 1902, p. 615, and vol. xx. 1905, p. 880). 
The third volume, now before ub (Roma : Society editrice Dante Alighieri, 
1907), completes the work and is in some respects the most important, 
for it collects all the manuscript material of Garibaldi himself—letters, 
proclamations, notes, &c.—for the period. Most of these have already 
been published, but their collection serves to give a more vivid impression 
of the many sides of the Italian leader. Perhaps the most interesting of 
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the unpublished manuscripts is the letter from Filop&nti to Gabussi, in 
which he lays bare Garibaldi’s shortcomings as a general. G. 

Mrs. G. W. Hamilton, the translator of the history of the City of 
Borne in the Middle Ages, has now produced an admirable version of 
Gregorovius’s Roman Journals , 1852-1874 (London: Bell, 1907). The 
interest of the diary is twofold. On the one hand we hear the story of 
the genesis, the growth, and the completion of the historian’s ‘ magnum 
opus.*^ The effect on his work of his surroundings was great: we note in 
particular the account of his visit to Monte Cassino in 1859, and his 
devotion to the mountain country of Latium, so intimately connected 
with the history of Papal Borne. Above all he absorbed the spirit of the 
medieval ecclesiastical City under circumstances which can never be 
reproduced. * It is fortunate for me,’ he wrote on his return in October 
1870, ‘that I. have almost finished my work; it would no longer be 
possible for me to steep myself in it. The Middle Ages have, as it were, 
been blown away by a tramontana, with all the historic spirit of the past; 
yes, Borne has completely lost its charm.’ On the other hand, as a 
background to this story of literary achievement, Gregorovius’s habit of 
recording the news of the day gives us a practically continuous narrative 
of the complex series of events which resulted*in the unification of 
Italy and the downfall of the Temporal Power. This sort of writing 
hardly reaches the rank of an historical authority, though the personal 
touches of an eye-witness (e.g. the descriptions of the exiled royal 
family of Naples and their doings in Borne), and occasionally the record 
of a passing phase of opinion, have an independent value of their own. 
But it presents an interesting and vivid account of episodes which are 
not always very accessible in a more formal shape. We are left with 
the impression that, in this case, the historical drama of which he was 
a spectator acted as a powerful stimulus on the historian. 

G. McN. B. 

In the third and last volume 1 of his work on Bismarck et son Temps, 
entitled Triomphe, Splendeur et Diclin (Paris: Alcan, 1908), M. Paul 
Matter has proved that a French historian can write impartially of the 
war of 1870 and its principal %uthor. Beginning with the Hohenzollern 
candidature and terminating with the death of Bismarck, the present 
volume displays a judicial attitude of mind and a desire to do justice, but 
nothing more, to the great German statesman and his work. It is true 
that after the creation of the new German Empire the career of Bismarck, 
especially as illustrated by recent publications, was not by any means as 
successful as his previous foreign policy. The Kulturkampf led him, 
after all, ‘ to Ganossa,’ and the account of the origin and progress of this 
struggle is one of the most interesting parts of the volume. Against his 
own inclinations the chancellor embarked on a colonial policy the 
wisdom of which is not yet manifest; his social programme has failed to 
abolish Socialism ; his conversion from free trade to protection, Variously 
as it id judged by the followers of either school, has, however, at least left 
its mark upon the subsequent economic development of Germany. When 

1 See ante , xxi. 182, 810. 
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the biographer comes to deal with the great man’s fall he attributes a 
proper place among the causes which produced it to the cabinet order of 
1852, and he refrains from giving vent to feelings of exultation over the 
petulant complaints of the fallen minister. Throughout the volume shows 
evidence of wide reading, and here and there the author has had access 
to unpublished documents, while his study of the scattered periodical 
literature bearing on his subject has been brought down to so recent a 
date as August of last year. One or two slips may be noticed. Thus, 
the numbers of the Centre party in 1871 are differently given on j>p. 268 
and 804, and the date of King Victor Emmanuel IL's visit to Berlin in 
1878 is erroneously placed in tke previous year on p. 518. The style is 
such as we are accustomed to expect from French historians; the 
characters are real men, and the narrative is interesting as well as 
authentic. W. M. 

Anyone who still regards scalp-hunting as the unaided invention of 
the poor Indian's ‘ untutored mind ’ should consult Dr. G. Fredericks 
Scalpieren und ithnliche Kriegsgebr&uche in Amerika (Braunschweig: 
Vieweg, 1906); for so far from being a custom either universal or in¬ 
digenous in most parts of North America, as writers so recent and com¬ 
petent as Farrand (Basis of American History , 1904) have supposed, 
there is now some reason for believing that the practice was limited at the 
time of the discovery to a comparatively narrow strip of country along 
the Atlantic seaboard, including indeed the basin of the Ohio, but not 
crossing the Mississippi. Outside this area the spread of the custom can 
be traced westward as far as the Rockies and the western plateaux ; and 
Dr. Frederici makes a good case for the view that this distribution was 
in great part due to the influence of the whites and of their native 
auxiliaries from the west. Certainly his collection of the records of 
European scalpings and scalp-hunts is gruesome and unfamiliar reading. 
But his thesis gains great support from a curious parallel instance in 
South America, where the custom, indigenous only in a single district 
west of the middle course of the Parana, has spread in historic times east 
of that river beyond the Uruguayan frontier, and southwards as far as the 
sea. But it would be unjust to suppose from this that before the advent of 
Europeans the noble savage conformed to a Geneva Convention. Scalping, 
as Fenimore Cooper understood it, is the finer art which has prevailed 
and spread over a continent most of whose inhabitants enhanced their 
prowess, or commemorated their enemies, by head trophies of some kind 
or other. In Patagonia indeed, south of the Rio Colorado, they are not 
usual, and the same is the case among the Athabascans of north-western 
Canada; but only the Eskimo and the Fuegians have no such custom at 
all. Of these other modes of head-hunting too Dr. Frederici has much 
to say, and a chapter also on trophies derived from other parts of the 
victim’s person. The motives for such practices remain obscure. Are 
the trophies merely for parade, or proofs of prowess with a view to 
matrimony, or an earnest of the servitude of the souls of the scalped 
to that of the scalper or his forefathers, or charms to transfer the 
qualities of the fallen warrior to his conqueror ? The last-named theory 
as expounded by Dr. Heinrich Schurtz, of Berlin, is widely accepted, but 
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Dr. Frederici finds that it does not cover the cases. Wider comparison 
of instances like the Scythian custom recorded by Herodotus and the 
Vandal decalvatio does not take us much further, except to show how 
universal has been the tendency to reckon the part for the whole, the 
head for the man, and the hair for the rest of the head, and so far 
to add weight to the report of Captain Clarke and other first-hand 
observers that the scalp is, after all, primarily a simple trophy,‘ adding 
verisimilitude,’ so to say, ‘ to a bald and unconvincing story. 1 J. L. M. 

The sixth volume of Sir C. P. Lucas’s Historical Geography of the 
British Colonies, dealing with Australasia (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1907), is not the work of the author of the preceding volumes, but of Mr. 
J. D. Rogers. It is very ably written ; indeed, the individuality of the 
style, though it is not free from blemishes, is one of the leading charac¬ 
teristics of the volume. Mr. Rogers has equipped himself with amazing 
industry for his task, and the completeness of his references to the vast 
and widely scattered literature of the subject makes the book of exceptional 
value to the student of exploration and settlement as well as of the 
economic history and the growth of political systems in the Antipodes. 
On these latter questions in particular the author writes with philosophic 
grasp and penetration, and his book deserves to be widely read. Our only 
complaint is that a moderate-sized volume of 440 pages should be divided 
into two parts, dealing respectively with the history and the geography, 
each with a separate pagination and index. H. 

The Carnegie Institution of Washington has published, 1907, a useful 
Guide to the Materials for the History of the United States in Spanish 
Archives (Simancas, the Archivo Historico National, and Seville ), by 
Professor W. R. Shepherd. J. 

The reissue of Mr. A. W. Moore’s Manx Names; or, the Surnames and 
Place Names of the Isle of Man (London: Elliot Stock, 1906) should 
have been signalled before, in order to call the attention of students to a 
valuable antiquarian instrument, which may be used outside of the Isle 
of Man. Mr. Moore’s explanations of mixed Gaelic and Scandinavian 
names fit in well with what has been done by other scholars, e.g. by Mr. 
Watson, the rector of the Inverness Academy, for the place names of Ross 
and Cromarty (1904) and by Dr. Jakobsen for Shetland; not to speak of 
still more elaborate work, like that of the late Dr. Rygh on the names of 
farms in Norway. The Norse names travestied in Gaelic pronunciation 
and spelling all over the west coast have long tempted inquirers, and 
Mr. Moore’s book, and Mr. Watson’s, will help to clear up a number of 
problems. W. P. K. 

The Place Names of Deties, by the Rev. P. Power (London: Nutt, 
1907), is a valuable contribution to the same study on Irish soil. Decies 
was an ancient tribal territory embracing the present county of Water¬ 
ford and part of county Tipperary, and for the purposes of this book 
it is taken as oo-extensive with the united dioceses of Waterford 
and Lismore. Within this district Father Power has examined the 
official names of all the baronies, parishes, and townlands, and in 
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addition a large number of sub-denominations; and in the case of each 
name he has set down what he thinks the true Irish form (if any), ‘ pro¬ 
cured from a competent local speaker of Irish,’ with its meaning, if 
ascertainable. The value of this laborious work depends mainly on the 
correctness of the Irish forms given for the official names. These forms 
for the most part are not attested in any Irish text. In general we have 
only an Anglicised spelling—namely, that in use to-day, with perhaps 
earlier forms in English or Latin documents—and the Irish original must 
be inferred from these Anglicised forms, interpreted or corrected by the 
pronunciation of a native of the place, if possible one who speaks Irish. 
But at best in many cases there is room for doubt; for not only may 
corruption have set in, but to appreciate the finer distinctions of Irish 
pronunciation requires a competent Irish scholar, with a trained and 
delicate ear. Irish scholars will no doubt notice some slips in the 
grammatical forms given in the present work, and future investigators 
may analyse some of the names differently, but as far as we can judge, 
at least as regards the modern Irish forms of the names, the work could 
hardly have been in better hands. Naturally the vast majority of the 
names are Celtic. Many of the river names however, and some of the 
names of mo obtains and larger districts, have refused to yield up the 
secret of their meaning and are supposed to be pre-Celtic. The Norse 
or Danish names, even about Waterford, are singularly few. Besides 
that of the town itself, Ballygunner, Ballytruckle (by metathesis for 
Bally-torkil), Helvick, and perhaps Faithlegg almost exhaust the list. 
English names are in most places fairly common, more common indeed 
than is indicated in Father Power’s lists. For not only does he omit 
many English 1 sub-denominations ’ as uninteresting, but his habit of 
giving Irish renderings of names of English origin gives an exaggerated 
idea of the Celtic element, and, for historical purposes at least, tends to 
obscure the evidence. Indeed it is the non-Celtic names that are in 
general the most significant as memorials of the past. For example, 
there is a * Burgery ’ townland and a 4 Gallows Hill ’ both at Clonmel 
and at Dungarvan, and the GaUows Hill at the latter place at any rate 
is a mote. These were both important early Anglo-Norman boroughs, 
and the ‘ burgery ’—or more properly burgagery—lands were no doubt 
here, as elsewhere in Ireland, held in connexion with the Anglo-Norman 
‘burg. 1 There is a triple townland called ‘ Burgess ’ near the site of 
Rehill Castle (Irish Reidh-Choill , the * Roghill * of Cromwell’s letter 
dated 15 February 1649, which puzzled Carlyle) and another called 
‘ Burgessland ’ in Molough parish, near Newcastle. These also probably 
indicate the proximity of early Anglo-Norman manorial towns. Father 
Power accepts as probable the equation of ‘ Brittas ’ with the Old French 
bretesche, recently put forward in this Review (vol. xxi. [1906], p. 417), 
but he seems to ignore the view that motes are connected with Anglo- 
Norman castles. Pailis (palace) is also probably a loan word from the 
French, and is often, if not originally always, used to denote an early 
English residence ; and so is cuirt in Seana Cuirt (Old Court). We do 
not however blame Father Power for not making deductions of this 
nature; we only mention them to indicate the importance of other than 
native names. G. H. 0. 
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The Germans of Caesar 


T HE word German is of ambiguous meaning. In one sense it is 
used in English to designate the people of Central Europe 
who call themselves Deutsch, and who are not known by the name 
German to any of their neighbours, nor to any other modern 
people but ourselves. In this sense the English word German is 
not old. Dr. Bradley tells us in the Oxford English Dictionary 
that it first occurs in the sixteenth century, and the first date he 
gives for a quotation in which it is found is 1552. The word in 3^ 
this sense, we can hardly doubt, was imported into our language Mi 
from Latin, and was one of the many instances of the infusio^r * 
of our tongue with classical phraseology in the sixteenth century. 

In earlier days the people we 'now call German were known in 
English writings as Dutch or Almaynes. It was later that the 
name Dutch was restricted to\one section of the race, namely, to 
the people of the Netherlands. 

The word German is also used in English, not for a race or a 
tribe, but for a blood relation, and is thus used both alone, as by 
Caxton , 1 and in composition, e.g. brother-german or sister-german, 
which are found as early as 1840-1882, and cousin-german, which 
occurs in I860. 2 In this sense also the word was clearly taken 
over into English' from Latin, in which language it occurs with a 
simiiftf''meaning. In L^itin the word Germahus, like the word 
German in English, has a double connotation. In one sense it 
means brother. Festus connects it with the Latin root germen; 
which we have adopted into English in the words germ and 


1 Vitas Pair . 1491, i. xxiii. 23 b-2. 

VOL. XXIII.—NO. XCI. 

* All rights reserved. 



* Oxford Engl . Diet. iv. 130. 
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germination. 3 Servius on the other hand, in a gloss on the fifth 
book of the Aeneid, line 412, says :— 

Germanus est, secundum Varronem in libris de gradibus, de eadem 
genetrice manans, non, ut multi dicunt, de eodem genuine, quos ille 
tantum fratres vocat. 


The etymology of Festus seems much more reasonable. The word 
was used expressly to signify brothers and sistets by tbe same 
parents, and in distinction to frater and aoror , which included half- 
brothers and half-sisters. Thus Fronto 4 says:— 

Frater ant ex alia matre aut ex alio patre potest esse: germanus ex 
iisdem parentibus sit, necesse est. 


So too Isidore:— 5 

Soror ab eodem genuine, non ab eodem utero; germana vero ex 
utriusque manans genuine. 

In the sense of brother or near relative the word is used by the 
earlier writers, such as Vergil, Cicero, and Terence, and so essen¬ 
tially Latin is it that it occurs in several puns, as, for instance, in 
regard to two consuls who had a mutual struggle, De Germania , 
non de Gallia duo triumphant conavlea . 6 Cicero makes a similar joke 
about a Cimbrian who killed his brother, Germanum Cimber occidit. 7 

In addition to this use of Germanua in Latin, there was, as I 
have said, another use of the word, to denote a person belonging to 
a certain tribe or group of tribes whose country was hence called 
Germania. It has been maintained that in this sense the word first 
occurs in a Greek writer, on the strength of a passage in Stephen of 
Byzantium, which he claims to have derived from Aristotle:— 

Yepfiapa, KcAruriys cOvos, 6 rrjv rf/xipav ov fiXtira d>s ’ApurTorcXi/s ircpl 
$au/xacriW, rovs 8c A(DTO<f>ayovs KaOcvSciy l(aprjvov. B 


Even if it did so occur, it is clear that Tippapa is not the same 
word as German. There is therefore no ground for treating the 
word German as one used by Aristotle, nor so far as I know by any 
other early Greek author. The next alleged mention of the name 
is also based on a mistake. It is found in the Fasti Capitolini, 
222, where we have the entry:— 

M. Claudius M.F. M.N. Marcellus, An. D. xxxi. Cos . de . Galleis . 
Insubribus . et . German. K. Mart, isque . spolia. opi(ma). rettulit duce 
hostium. Virdumaro . ad . Clastid(ium) interfecto. 9 




he Fasti Capitolini were put together at the end of the reign of 
'stus or the beginning of that of Tiberius. # Much better 



Diac., Exc. ex Fest. de Sign . Verb., ed. Mailer, p. 95. 

p. 2192, ed. Putsch. * Diff. I. 36, note 237. 

r Cic. ap. Quintil. viii. 3. 

his edition of Stephanus, p. 206, 12, points oat that the passage 
■t work of Aristotle. See also Miillenhoff, Deutsche Alter - 
*7, note. • C.I.L. i. 456-462. 
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authorities exist for the campaign of Marcellus, e.g. Polybius, who 
probably follows Fabiua Pictor, and who, in describing the same 
events, speaks of the allies of the Insubrian Gauls not as Germani, 
but as Galatai and Gaesati; thus, Ol Si Taurarcu (TaXarai) ; 10 
and again as O i Si KsXrol roiis fiiv iic r&v '’AXireav Taiadrovs ; 11 
and again as tov 'P oSavov TauraT&v TaXarav, and he refers to 
the latter as mercenaries. 1 * They came to the assistance of the 
Insubres under their leader Virdomar. This is also what Plutarch 
says in his life of Marcellus, 19 as does the epitomator of Livy, 14 who 
however, like Florus, makes Virdomar the leader of the Insubres. 
Orosius 19 expressly says of the Gaesati, Nomen non gentit, sed 
mereennariorum Galiorum. Virdomar, as well as two other chiefs of 
the Gaesati mentioned by Polybius, namely KoyKoXtrdvos and 
'Avripoiarris 18 are, as Zeuss says, Keltic names. 17 Propertius, who 
refers to the same events, 18 does not in the passage use the word 
Germanue but gaesum. In his account of the fight with Marcellus 
he however confusedly puts the battle on the Rhine instead of the 
Rhone. Mommsen has, in fact, shown 19 that the Germani of the 
Fasti are put there by mistake for Gaesati. He further suggests 
as possible thdt the contemporary annalists from whom the tables 
were compiled may have mentioned only Kelts, and that it was the 
historical speculation of the age of Caesar and Augustus which 
first induced the redactors of these Fasti to treat them as Germans. 90 

The next mention of the word German in a Latin text is in 


«• Lib. ii. 23. " Ibid. ii. 28. >* Ibid. ii. 84. 

11 Ch. 6-8. 14 Epit. Hbr. xx. 14 Hist iv. 18. 

14 Lib. ii. 22-81. 17 Die Deutschen und die NachbarsUtmme , p. 61, note. 

18 Lib. v. x. 39 ff. 19 Hermes , v. 270. 

88 Hist, of Rome (Engl, ed.), ii. 223. Apart from all this it is not quite certain that 
the inscription itself has not been tampered with. Niebuhr long ago wrote of it: ‘ The 
corner of the stone which contains the syllable get was broken off at one time; but 
whether when the stone was restored it was put in at random, or whether it was so on 
the original stone, I can neither assert nor deny. I have often seen the stone: but, 
-although a friend of mine wished me particularly to ascertain the truth, I was never 
able to convince myself whether the comer containing the syllable ger is part of the 
original stone or not.’ ( Lectures on the History of Rome , ed. Schmitz, ii. 151, note 13.) 
It seems clear also that Polybius and those who followed him were mistaken in 
■supposing that Gaesatae meant mercenaries except in a quite secondary sense. The 
word means * men armed with lances.’ The most redoubtable weapon used by the^ 
Gauls was the gatso-n, the gaesum of the Romans. Vergil speaks of the Gauls 
assaulting the Capitol each with two gaesa whose hafts were made of the wood of 
Alpine trees: Duo quisque Alpina coruscant gaesa manu (Aeneid , viii. 661-2). In 
the account of G&lba being attacked in his camp at Octodurus we are told he was 
assailed with stones and gaesa (Caesar, iii. 4,1). The word gaiso-n occurs in Irish under 
the form gai , whence gaide , gaisatio-s, meaning a man armed with a lance. The word 
is glossed in a manuscript of Priscian at St. Gallon, p. 156,6, gloss. 1, ed. Ascoli, p. 94, 
by the Latin word piUUus , i.e. armed with a pilum. The weapon was doubtless 
borrowed by the Romans from the Gauls, and Livy mentions their using it (op. cit. 
viii. ch. 8, § 5; ix. oh. 86, § 6). See H. d’Arbois de Jubainville, Les Premiers Habi¬ 
tants de VEwrope , ii. 352-3. 
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Livy. In speaking of the passage of Hannibal over the Alps he 
mentions his having encountered semi-German tribes:— 

Ea . . . itinera ... quae ad Poeninum feruut obsaepta gentibus semi- 
germanis fuissent (xxi. 88). 

But the use of the word here is in all probability the contemporary 
description of the tribes by Livy himself, and was written when 
the term German as an ethnic title was familiar at Borne from 
other sources. 

The first undoubted use of the name German as applied to a 
people seems to be in a fragment of Sallust, who was thirteen 
to fifteen years old when the event happened, describing the 
differences that arose between Spartacus and Grisco, the two chief 
leaders of the Slave War in 78 b.c. :— 

Orixo et gentis eiusdem Gallis atque Germanis obviam ire et ult.ro 
offerre pugnam cupientibus, contra Spartaco . . . 21 

In his account of this year Livy 21 spoke only of Gauls and Thracians. 
In the year 72 Plutarch however, who probably had Sallust 
before him, says that the consul Gellius surprised a body of 
Germans who had been rash enough to separate from Spartacus, 
and put them to the sword. 13 In 71 we read in the epitome of 
Livy’s ninety-seventh book that Crassus defeated a detachment of 
the slaves who had separated from Spartacus, 

Quae ex Gallis Germanisque constabat . . . caesis hostium xxxv et 
ducibus eorum Gasto et Gannico. 

Plutarch 24 writes the latter of the two names KawUios, and the 
manuscripts of Frontinus, 28 who calls the two chiefs Duces Gallorum, 
give the variants Canonicum, Caninocum, Camnocum, Camincum, &c. 
The etymology of these names is very uncertain. Miillenhoff com¬ 
pares Gannicus with the name of a Batavian pirate and a female 
sorceress called Ganna mentioned by Cassius Dio. He gives no 
explanation of Gastus. 16 These notices merely enable us to say that 
the Romans as early as 72 b.c. made a distinction between Gauls 
and Germans. Whether the distinction was a Roman one or 
derived, as is much more probable, from the Gauls who fought 
with Spartacus is not clear. George Long suggested that the 
Germans in question may have been the male Cimbrian children 
(then grown up) taken prisoners at the great battle of Vercellae. 17 
This view was also subsequently upheld by Miillenhoff, who 
observed that the children captured in b.c. 102-101 would, in fact, 
be of full age in 78-71. 18 It is however only an hypothesis, for 

*• Hist. iii. 77, ed. Kritz. 

** As reported by Oroaius, v. 24. See also Plutarch, Crassus, 8. 

» Ibid . 9. ** Ibid, 11. ** Frontinus, ii. 4, 7. 

M See Tacitus, Ann. xi. 18, 19 ; Cass. Dio, lxvii. 6; Miillenhoff, Deutsche Alter- 
thumskunde , ii. 155. 

91 Decline of the Roman Republic , iii. 38. . *• Op. cit. ii. 156. 
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in none of the contemporary accounts of the Cimbric war are the 
invaders called Germans. What seems to me more probable is that 
the Roman writers took over the name Germani from the Gallic 
confederates of the latter in the Servile war and in the sense in 
which the Gauls understood it. 

The next occasion when we read of Germani is in a much more 
precise way, namely, in the pages of Julius Caesar; and it is very 
important to understand in what sense he uses the term. What 
seems plain from his various notices is that Caesar nowhere 
uses the word ‘ German * in an ethnological sense: with him it 
is a geographical term, and means those living beyond the Rhine.« 
In his first mention of them, in the first chapter of the first book- 
of the Commentaries , speaking of the Belgae, he says, Proximique 
sunt Germanis, qui trans Rhenum incolunt. In the second chapter, 
speaking of the Helvetii, who he says were in continual feud with 
the Germans, he says una ex parte flumine Rkeno, latissimo atque 
altissimo , qui agrum Helvetium a Germanis ditidit. Later on, in 
describing the escape of Yerbigenus and 6000 of his men from the 
Helvetian camp, he says ad Rhenum Jinesque Germanorum conten - 
derunt . 29 He presently tells us that he insisted on the Helvetii 
returning to their old homes for fear that the Germani qui trans 
Rhenum incolunt 9 e suis finibus in Helvetiorum fines transirent . 80 In 
describing the first advent of the Germans he says, Horum primo 
circiter milia XV Rhenum transisse , and he foresaw that in a few 
years they would expel all the Gauls from their land, atque omnes 
Germani Rhenum transirent; neque enim conferendum esse Gallicum 
cum Germanorum agro. ZL Again he says, Caesar . . . deterrere 
posse ne maior multitudo Germanorum Rhenum transducatur. In 
referring to what had recently happened we read, Paulatim 
autem Germanos consuescere Rhenum transire et in GaUiam magnam 
eorum multitudinem venire. 12 Caesar tells us how he demanded from 
Ariovistus si nuttam partem Germanorum domum remittere posset , at 
ne quos amplius Rhenum transire pateretur , zz In reply to Caesar’s 
challenge Ariovistus said, 

Transisse Rhenum sese non sua sponte, sed rogatum et aroessitum a 
Gallia; non sine magna spe maguisque praemiis domum propinquosque 
reliquisse . . . quod multitudinem Germanorum in Galliam transducat, 
id se sui muniendi non Galliae impugnandae causa facere: 34 

After the great battle we are told of the army of Ariovistus— 

Omnes hostes terga verterunt neque prius fugere destiterunt quam ad 
flumen Rhenum milia passuum ex eo loco circiter quinque pervenerunt. 35 

In the instructions given to Labienus by Caesar in regard to 
the Germans we read si per vim navibus fiumen transire conentur 

*• Comm, de Bello Gallico , i. 27. *° Ibid. 28. « Ibid. 81. 

* Ibid. 88. M Ibid. 43. 14 Ibid. 44. ** Ibid. 53. 
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prohibeat.* 6 Again he says, Usipetes Germani et item Tenctheri 
magna cum midtitudine hominum flumen Rhenum transierunt. 11 
Speaking of the same tribes he tells us that, having been driven 
out of their country by the Suevi, 

multis loci8 Germaniae triennium vagati ad Rhenum pervenerunt . . . et 
cis Rhenum dispositis praesidiis Germanos transire prohibebant. 88 

In chapter 14 of the same book Caesar says of the Germans cum 
omnibus mis domo excesserant Rhenumque transierant. Later on 
he speaks of magnarn manum Germanorum conductam Rhenum 
transisse . 39 In chapter 41 of the same book, in speaking of the 
disturbances in Gaul, he adds Germanos Rhenum transisse , 40 and 
in chapter 55 he says of Indutiomarus neque tamen uUi civitati 
Germanorum persuaderi potuit ut Rhenum transiret . 4l He further 
says, Trans Rhenum ad Germanos pervenit fama diripi Eburones 
atque vitro omnes ad praedam evocari , 42 Again he refers to Ahe 
Germani, qui eo consilio Rhenum transierant ut Ambiorigis jines 
depopularentur . 4S In the next book Caesar tells us, trans Rhenum 
in Germaniam mittit ad eas civitates quas superioribus annis paca- 
verat. iA Lastly, in the notice of the war against the Bellovaci 
in 57 b.c. Hirtius writes, qua contentione Germanic-quo* propterea 
Caesar transduxerat Rhenum,M _ ^ ~? ? ? ? X-JK? ? ? 

It is perfectly plain from these extractsX hflj what Caesar meant 
by Germani was the people beyond the Rhyie\ as contrasted with 
the Gauls on the western side of it. On three occasions only does 
he refer to Cis-Rhenane Germans : in boot ii. ch. 3, when 
after speaking of the Belgae he continues, /Germanosque qui cis 
Rhenum incolant sese cum his coniunxisse 1 in book vi. ch. 2, 
having mentioned some Belgic tribes, he adds adiunctis Cis - 
rhenanis omnibus Germanis; and in book vi. ch. p2, he speaks 
of omnium Germanicorum qui essent citra RJ ^tumy / His language 
implies that in all these cases they were recent immigrants. Again he 
apparently designates by the name Germans all the JjStoles he knows 
of beyond the river whatever their race, and speaps ofl his struggle 
with them extending ad ultimas Germanorum nation ^8, 46 so that it 
is plain he means by the term a geographical explosion only, and 
implies no racial discrimination. 

We now turn to the origin of the race-name Germani. The 
Roman writers naturally treated it as one of their own invention; 
thus Strabo 47 tells us * they applied the name German as meaning 
genuine, for’ he adds *in the Latin language Germani means 
genuine.’ His words are yvqaioi yhp ol Tippavoi Kara rrjv 


*• Comm. de B. G. iii. 11. 
" Ibid . v. 27. 

« Ibid . vi. 35. 
tt Ibid. viii. 13. 


* 7 Ibid. iv. 1. 
“ Ibid. 41. 

« Ibid. vi. 42. 
« Ibid. iv. 16. 


** Ibid. iv. 4. 

41 Ibid. 55. 

44 Ibid. vii. 65. 

49 Qeogr. vn. L 2. 
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'P&ftauav SidXs/crov. What he means by this it is not quite easy 
to see.^^J^Mr. £. G. Hamilton, who has annotated Strabo’s text, 
suggests that in some way he identified the yep of TippMvot, with 
the Latin verm (the wahr of modern German), and that thus 
Germani meant the true men of the country, i.e. the autochthones . 
This is surely far-fetched. What is clear is that Strabo’s etymology 
is quite inadmissible, and no modern scholar has accepted it. 

Tacitus has a different explanation. He says :— 

pluris deo ortos plurisque gentis appellationes, Marsos, Gambrivios, 
Suebos, Vandalios adfirmant, eaque vera et antiqua nomina. Geterum 
Germaniae vocabulum recens et nuper additum, quoniam qui primi 
Bhenum transgressi Gallos expulerint, ut nunc Tungri, tunc Germani 
voeati sint; ita nationis nomen, non gentis, evaluisse paulatim, ut omnes 
primum a victore ob metum, mox a se ipsis invento nomine Germani 
vocarentur. 48 

On this Zeuss comments thus :— 

Nicht seine eigene Erklarung stellt hier Tacitus auf, sondem einen 
fremden Versuch. Aber dieser Erklarungsversuch ist nicht gliicklicher, 
als die vorhergehende Ableitung der Namen Suevi, Vandilii aus Gotter- 
namen. Er stutzt sich auf Caesars Berichte und seine Angaben von dem 
Vorgeben der Belgen fiber ihre germanische Abkunft. Da dieses aber sich 
grundlos erweist, so muss auch die weiter daraus abgeleitete Folgerung 
ffir irrig erklart werden. 49 

Without now commenting on the phrase in the paragraph from 
Tacitus above quoted in which he speaks of the Tungri, I would 
emphasise that there is no adequate reason for supposing that 
it was the Bomans who first gave the people beyond the Rhine the 
name of Germans. They could hardly apply a term equivalent 
in their language to brothers or relatives (Germani) to the wild 
hordes against whom they fought so fiercely, and with whom they 
had no geographical contact till the days of Caesar. The name 
was doubtless, as is now universally held, taken over by them from 

peoples they met with in their campaigns north of the Alps. 
The issue among modern writers is, in fact, between a Teutonic 
and a Gaulish etymology for the name. The older German 
writers tried to find a Teutonic etymology for the word, but this 
has now been abandoned by those who have brought scientific 
philology to bear on the problem. 

The word German has never been applied by any Teutonic race 
to itself, except as a borrowed and secondary word derived by an 
author from literary contact with foreign writers. The native name 
applied to themselves by those we now call Germans is of course 
Deutsch , whence the modern Italians call them Tedeschi , and whence 
in the middle ages we called them Dutch . The name Deutsch is 

48 Germania, 2. 49 Die Deutschen , p. 60. 
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not older than the eighth century. Its first occurrence is discussed 
by Dove 60 in a paper to which my attention has been called by my 
friend the Editor of this Review. Dove discovered it in a letter 
written by George cardinal of Ostia to Pope Hadrian the First, in 
which he reports the doings of the English synods held at Gorbridge 
in Northumbria and Gealchyth in Mercia, in the year 786. In 
this letter the cardinal uses the phrase tam latine quam theodiece.* 1 
Zeuss quotes other and later forms of the word as Theotisva , 
Theutisca , Tiutesca , Theudisca , Teudisca. M It was thus used to 
designate not a race but the popular and vernacular speech as 
distinguished from the Latin of the church and the learned, and 
was used as a derivative of Theod , people. 63 It was Otto the Great 
who apparently first used the name as a generic one for the 
Teutonic race when he styled himself Rex Teutonicorum. Nor 
does it appear that till his reign was there any generic name by 
which those we now style Germans styled themselves. 

It would have been strange, if they had used such a common 
name, and that name had been ‘German,’ that it should have been 
suddenly changed into Deutsch and then have been universally 
accepted. Nor have we any evidence, as I said, that the name 
German was ever applied by Germans to themselves, nor that it is 
a Teutonic gloss. Grimm, an authority of the first rank, says:— 

The name seems clearly to be non-Teutonic and was never borne by 
our ancestors, nor is it used by the Anglo-Saxon or other old poets, and 
when it first occurs it is used as an old word of doubtful meaning which 
had not become naturalised. Its alleged Teutonic etymology must be 
given up. It is not compounded of ger (a lance) and man, nor yet derived 
from vrman or irmin . In the first century and earlier the Romans would 
have written g&s for g&r. Thus gaesum , a lance, was a form known to 
them. On the other hand the e in ger was with them manifestly short, 
and to their ear the name Germani was clearly distinguished from. 
Hermunduri and Arminius. 64 

Zeuss, another excellent guide to German and Celtic philology, 
rejects some other suggested Teutonic etymologies for the word. 

The derivation of the name from guerre , that is from the German wirre 
( Verwirrung ), or from wehre , Old High Germ, weri, wari, must be remitted • 
to oblivion. The form which the word would have taken in that case 
would have been Yirromani or Varimani. 

Nor will he admit any connexion of the word with the High 
German male name Germo, the Scandinavian Gormr and Garmr, 
which, with dbleitung , have formed the place-names Germenze and 


In the Sitsung&berichte of the Munich Academy for 1895, Phil.-hist. Cl. pp. 223ff. 
** P. 224. •* Die Deutschen , p. 64. 

M See Dahn, note to Wietersheim, Qesck . der Vtilkerwanderung , i. 547. 

14 Geschichte der Deutschen Sprache , 3rd ed. 1868, p. 545. 
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GiiUiii^i 1 ™ Miillenhoff, who in this matter largely approves of the 
arguments of Grimm and Zeuss, says:— 

O’Ai; by a complete ignorance of historical grammar can Germani be 
cor founded with germtinner, wehrmanner, heerm&nner , &c. Germanner 
in the mouth of a Roman would become Gaesomani, Wehrmanner Vario- 
mani, Heermanher Oh&rimani, Chariomani. The attempts to connect 
Germanus with irmen, erman, hermun deserve no attention; 


and he sums up his opinion in the emphatic words: 

Diesen (i.e. the name German) aus dem Deutschen selbst herzu- 
leiten ist lacherlich and von vornherein unberechtigt. 50 

The best German writers are now agreed that the word German 
is of K eltic origi n. Grimm said long ago :— 

It seems moat c foar in me that the name German was given to the 
Tetttotts {Deutsche) by th eir Gaulish neigh bours, a g^the Sue vi received 
tEeirs ir om their -irrmts^ftrs. . . - Germani has entirely the 

app earance of a Keltic w ord, and is of the same type as the tribal name 
P aemam re corde d by Cae sar, which is explainable by the Irish or Welsh 
beim (wander or streich), which formstheplural beimeanna. 

Grimm goes on to suggest that the name Germani may be derived 
from gairm, plural gairmeanna , ‘a cry/ Weigh garpi, and argues 
that it was applied to their neighbours by the Gauls from their 
habit of shouting in battle. 57 Zeuss is equally strong in his 
opinion that the name is of Keltic origin, and that Caesar took 
it over from Kelts, bv whom it was widely used. Thus he says 
the Belgae, whose proper names show them to have been Kelts, 
comprised under the name Germani the inhabitants of the forest 
of Ardennes, the Condrusi, Eburones, Caeraesi, and Paemani. 
The Keltiberians would seem to have also so called the Iberian 
Ofetani, who also lived in hilly forests in the south of Spain, and 
of whom Pliny says ‘ qui et Germani cognominantur/ and he 
argues that the Gauls similarly gave the name to the inhabitants 
of the Hercynian Forest beyond the Rhine. 58 

In his Grammatica Celtica&exiQs writes more definitely about the 
etymology of the name Germani, and contests Grimm’s derivation 
from the British gairm {clamor). He shows by an elaborate analysis 
of the Keltic forms that it would not be possible so to derive it. 
He goes on to offer a simpler and more acceptable etymology 
from the Keltic ger or gair , meaning a ‘neighbour’ (vicinus), and 
he makes the name the complement of Cenomani, a tribe who 
lived at the eastern limit of Cisalpine Gaul, which name he 


45 Op. cit. p. 59. M Deutsche Alterthumskunde , ii. 206 and note. 

47 Op. cit . p. 546. 

" Pliny, Hist. Nat. iv. 25, 3. Their chief town is called "Clpyrov TtpfxavSov by 
Ptolemy. ♦ ^ 
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explains by the adjective cian, meaning, distant (i^emotus). 59 
Dahn, an ethnographer and historian or the first rafi&, says 
emphatically:— \ 

Dass dieser Name Eeltischen Ursprungs—das heisst, durch die Keften 
zuerst in Gebrauch gekommon sei—ist unbezweifelt. 60 \ 

Bremer no less emphatically claims for • the name a Keltic 
etymology: 

Der Name Germanen ist Eeltischen Ursprungs ... die Herleitung 
aus dem Eeltischen ist aus sachlichen Griinden geboten u.s.w. 61 

Not only is the conclusion that German is a Keltic term generally 
accepted, but Zeuss’s explanation of it as meaning ‘ neighbour * is 
now almost universally held. It would seem therefore pretty certain 
that when Caesar entered Gaul the general name by which the Gauls 
knew their ( neighbours ’ beyond the Bhine was Germani, and that 
it was from them that he and the Bomans adopted it. As I have 
said, the name implied only a geographical and not an ethnological 
distinction, and those who have seen in it an equivalent of the 
modern English term German, and have hence deduced the con¬ 
clusion that Caesar’s Germans were necessarily or even probably 
of Teutonic race, have done so without adequate evidence. 

Before we treat of the individual tribes called German by 
Caesar we must make a short digression. When the Gauls 
invaded Italy at the beginning of the fourth century b.o., 
coming, as we now know, not from Gaul, but from southern 
Germany, the Boii formed a large contingent of them, and they 
settled largely in the country watered by the Po. Thence they 
made continual raids on the Italian states in theii^neighbourhood. 
In 193 b.c. they sustained a desperate defeat at the battle of 
Mutina, when they were practically annihilated, and a large part 
of their lands fell into the hands of the Bomans. Strabo, who 
wrote about 20 b.o., tells us that on this occasion the Boii, who 
were expelled from their homes in Italy, recrossed the Alps, went 
into the valley of the Danube, and settled down near the Taurisci. 62 
It was thus that he explained the presence of Boii on the lower 
Danube in his own time. Strabo’s view has been sharply contested 
by Zeuss, who has been followed by Mommsen and others. 
According to Zeuss, there is no adequate evidence for postulating 
a migration from the south to the north of the Alps as the result 
of the battle of Mutina. Strabo apparently implies that while the 
Boii were forced to migrate, the Senones, their neighbours, were 

*• Gramm. Celt ed. Ebel, p. 773, note. 

w Note to Wietersheim, op. dt. i. 547. 

•* Ethnographic der Germanischen St&mmc, p. 5. •* Geogr. ▼. i. 6. 
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exterminated. Pliny, on the other hand, makes both tribes dis¬ 
appear at that time : 63 

In hoo tractu interierunt Boii quorum tribus G XII fuisse, auctor est 
Cato, item Senones. 

Livy, who describes the defeat of the Boii in 191 b.c., while he 
speaks of their overthrow in the battle as overwhelming, says :— 

P. Cornelius consul primo, obsidibus a Boiorum gente acceptis, agri 
parte fere dimidia eos mulctavit; quo si vellet, populus Bomanus colonias 
mittere posset. . . . Quorum gentem biduo post pugnam totam acoeperit 
in deditionem a quibus obsides abduxerit, pacis futurae pignus . . . plus 
partem dimidiam ex quinquaginta millibus hominum caesam multa 
millia capta, senes puerosque Boios superesse. 64 

And Ptolemy seems to place them still in his time in the same 
district in Italy where they had formerly lived. Zeuss has 
criticised Strabo’s statement with some acumen, and has made 
it probable that he was mistaken in deriving the Danubian 
Boii from Italy. 6 * Whether Strabo’s view should or should not 
turn out to be correct, and the probabilities are against it, what is 
plain is that shortly before the time of Caesar a considerable 
body of Gaulish Boii were living in the country near the Danube. 
Those who dispute Strabo’s statement see in these Boii a fragment 
of the race which once occupied Bohemia and migrated thence. 

Velleius Paterculus calls Bohemia Boiohaemum , K Strabo 
B oviaufiov, Tacitus Boihaemum , 67 and Ptolemy Bat[V]ox<u/i<u. In 
Old High German it was called Beheim. The name simply means 
the home or land of the Boii, as Tacitus, in fact explains it. 
Deferring to the Boii, he says:— 

Manet adhuc Boihaemi nomen, significatque loci veterem memoriam, 
quamvis mutatis cultoribus. 

The Boii were apparently living in Bohemia in great strength in 
the year 118 b.c. during the invasion of the Cimbri, for Posidonius, 
who was a contemporary, is quoted by Strabo as saying that they 
formerly* inhabited the Hercynian forest, which, with him, doubtless 
included Bohemia, and that the Cimbri, having made an incursion 
into those parts, were repulsed by them and driven towards the 
Danube. It is clear that a race able to defeat the Cimbri, who 
gave such heavy blows to Borne, must have been very powerful. 
When and how the Boii eventually abandoned Bohemia is not 
quite settled. Tacitus 68 tells us:— 

Praecipua Marcomanorum gloria viresque, atque etiam ipsa sedes 
pulsia olim Boiis virtute parta. 

M Hist . Nat . iii. 15. ** Lib. xxxvi. 39, 40. 

“ Die Deutschen, pp. 246, 247. M Yell. Paterc. ii. 109. 

67 Germania, 28. * Ibid. 42. 
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Miillenhoff says dogmatically that this statement of Tacitus ist 
freilich falsch ; 69 but Bremer, on the other hand, protests against this 
judgment, 70 and proceeds to identify the Boii who were settled on 
the Danube as a section of the same race who were driven put of 
Bohemia by the Marcomani, an event which he dates about 70 b.c. 
We, at all events, find a portion of the race in Caesar’s time 
settled on the Danube, and a town called Boisdurum (Innstadt), 
near Passau, is mentioned by Ptolemy, ii. 12, 4. About this 
there is no doubt. There they had some severe struggles with 
the Daci and Getae, 71 who were then all-powerful in those districts. 
Against them Strabo says they warred until the whole nation was 
destroyed. Very probably it was an incident in this struggle 
which is mentioned by Caesar, who tells us that when the HelvetiT 
were preparing for their migration into Gaul, i.e. about 60 b.o., 
a body of the Boii entered Noricum and laid siege to its principal 
town, Noreia, i.e. Neumarkt. in Styria. 72 His words are :— 

Boiosque qui trans Bhenum incoluerant et in agrum Noricum trans- 
ierant Noreiamque oppugnarant, &c. 73 

Caesar goes on to say that these Boii, who numbered 82,000 souls, 
afterwards proceeded to join the Helvetii in their migration, 
receptos ad se socios siU adsciscunt. They and the Helvetians were 
closely allied to each other in race and speech, and Tacitus joins 
them together in a notable phrase in which he speaks of them as 
Gallica utraque gens. 1 * ** This was no mere raiding expedition on 
the part of the Boii, but a fragment of a race seeking new homes, 
for on arriving in Gaul they asked and obtained from the Aeduans 
lands to settle on:— 

Boios, petentibus Aoduis, quod egregia virtute erant cogniti, ut in 
finibus suis collocarent concessit; quibus ill! agros dederunt, quosque 
postea in parem iuris libertatisque conditionem atque ipsi erant recep- 
erunt. 75 

When this body of Boii invaded Noricum and afterwards passed 
into Gaul a portion of their race still remained behind in their 
'old quarters in the Danube country. Strabo has several notices 
of them. He associates them with the Scordisci as decaying 
tribes, 76 as mixed up with the Thracians south of the Danube, 77 

• Deutsche Alterthumskunde , ii. 265. 7# Ethnographic , p. 60. 

71 Strabo, v. i. 6. 

** Noricum and Vindelicia were clearly an old Keltic country. A writer of the first 
century b.c. and contemporary of Marius, Sempronius AseUio, is quoted, by a scholiast 
on Vergil, Georgies , iii. 474, as saying that the town of Noreia was in Gallia. Pliny also 
tells us the Norici were formerly caUed Taurisci. The Taurisci were undoubtedly 
Gauls. 

" B. G. i. 6. 74 Germania , 28. 

74 B. G. i. 28. w Lib. vn. v. 6. 77 Ibid . vn. iii. 2. 
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and as neighbours of the Rhaeti and Vindelici. 78 They had an 
especially severe struggle under their king, Kritasiros, with 
Bo(,pt/3urras, king of the Daci or Getae, In which they were 
finally overwhelmed and destroyed, and after which their country, 
which was a part of Illyricum, became a desert, and was 
abandoned as a pasture-ground to the neighbouring tribes. 73 
Strabo further tells us that the land so abandoned was annexed 
by the Daci, who had defeated the allied Boii and Taurisci, and 
this he says was carried out, although it lay beyond the river 
II apiaos, 90 which was presumably their frontier. This abandoned 
district was no doubt the waste' which Strabo elsewhere calls 
B otav ‘ the desert of the Boii.’ 81 Miillenhoff has discussed 

the date of the destruction of these Boii by Byribistas, and puts it 
either shortly before or shortly after Caesar’s death. 88 Agrippa, in the 
Dimensuratio Provinciate, 18, speaks of the desert of the Boii thus:— 

Illyrioum et Pannonia ab orients flumine Drino, ab Occidents desertis 
in quibus habitant Boi et Cami, a septentrione flumine Danubio . . . 
finiuntur. 

This desert is also named in the same document (19) as the most 
eastern portion of the ager Noricus. Velleius Paterculus, it may¬ 
be noticed, calls Carnuntum locus Norici .** It is plain, there¬ 
fore, that in Caesar’s time the Getae and Daci, who were very 
powerful communities, were extending their borders, and in doing 
so severely punished the Boii and other tribes living on the borders 
of Noricum. 

This aggressive movement of the Getae and Daci synchronises 
with the advent of Ariovistus with his invading hosts in Gaul. 
It is curious that the name Ariovistus does not seem to be either 
Teutonic or Keltic. The nearest analogy to it I can find is in the 
name of the king of the Daci, Boipefiforas, already named, while 
it seems also to have some connexion with the name Aravisci, 
a tribe placed by Tacitus in Pannonia, who are probably to be 
identified with the Arivates of Pliny. 84 Again, we are told that 
Ariovistus married two wives, one the daughter of the king of 
the Suevi, with whom he had been united at home, proving 

n Lib. iv. vi. 8. 79 Ibid . v. i. 6, vn. iii. 11. 88 Ibid . vn. v. 2. 

81 Ibid . vn. xv. 88 Op. cit. ii. 2, 66, 67. 

88 Lib. ii. 109. See also Miillenhoff, ii. 266. 

84 Hist. Nat. iii. 25. They are connected in the Germania of Tacitus with the Osi. 
Thus in chapter 28 we read rather enigmatically, * Sed utrum Aravisci in Pannoniam 
ab Osis, Germanorum natione, an Osi ab Araviscis in Germaniam commigraverint, cum 
eodem adhuc sermone, institute, moribus utantur, incertum est.’ Latham argues 
that the term German is here used in a geographical sense, for in ch. 43 Tacitus 
says ‘Osos Pannonica lingua coarguit, non esse Germanos et quod tributa patiuntur: 
partem tributorum Sarmatae partem Quadi, ut alienigenis imponunt.* The name 
Aravisci, as L at h am also points out, has a Keltic termination like that of the eastern 
Gauls, the Scordisci and Taurisci. 
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him to have been a considerable personage there, and the other the 
daughter of the king of Noricum, who had been sent to him by her 
brother after he arrived in Gaul. Noricum was conterminous with 
the country of the Getae, and it would seem not impossible that 
Ariovistus was in fact a person of Getic or Dacian race. This is 
confirmed by what we otherwise know of him. Thus Caesar in 
speaking of his knowledge of the Gaulish language clearly implies 
that it was not his native tongue. He says of the Keltic tongue:— 

Qua multa iam Ariovistus longinqua consuetudine utebatur. 

It seems plain also that he had been engaged in a long and 
arduous campaign when he invaded Gaul, which is also consonant 
with the doing of the Getae at this time, for in one of his replies 
to Caesar he claims that for fourteen years he and his men had 
not slept under a roof, inter annos XIV' tectum non subissent . 8S 
It would seem, in fact, that, inter alios, he had been fighting with 
the inhabitants of the country south of the Main and in North 
Switzerland. When Caesar was addressing .his disheartened men, 
who were dispirited by the imposing power of Ariovistus, he told 
them that the followers of the latter had often fought with and 
been beaten by the Helvetii:— 

hos esse eosdem quibuscum saepenumero Helvetii congressi non solum 
in suis sed eti&m in illorum finibus plerumque superarint. 

It seems to be certain however that he ended by beating the 
Helvetians, and I cannot suggest a better reason for the latter 
abandoning their beautiful and fertile country and invading Gaul 
than the pressure of Ariovistus and his men. 

The Helvetii had once occupied the country as far as the Main. 
Tacitus says distinctly (speaking probably of the time of Posido¬ 
nius) :— 

inter Hereyniam silvatn Bhenumque et Moenum amnes Helvetii, ulteriora 
Boii, Gallica utraque gens, tenuere; 86 

but when Caesar knew them they were bounded by the Bhine. 
A large part of the country beyond the Bhine, and between it and 
the Main, thus abandoned by the Helvetii and comprising parts of 
Wiirtemberg and Baden, was afterwards comprised in the district 
known to the Bomans as the Agri Decumates. This district on 
the migration of its inhabitants westwards was left vacant, and 
acquired the name of the Helvetic waste, by which it was known to 
Ptolemy. It was occupied eventually by adventurers from Gaul. 87 
These settlers, from paying tithes, were styled Decumates. 
Cicero for the same reason, speaking of Sicily, says, Omnis ager 

“ Caesar, B. O. i. 36. ** Germania, 28. *’ Ibid. 29. 
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Siciliae decumanus est. To protect these new settlers a line of 
frontier garrisons and an elaborately fortified Limes Romanus were 
institnted. Niebuhr suggests that the existence of a place called 
Arae Flaviae on the military road from the Main to Augsburg 
proves that probably under Domitian the Romans had already 
taken possession of that Sinus Imperii , and he adds in a note that 
Frontinus 88 expressly ascribes the construction % of the Limes to 
Domitian. This Limes, or fortified series of ramparts and ditches, 
extended from Neustadt on the Danube as far as Wimpfen on the 
Neckar and on to the Rhine. It is well known in places as the 
Teufelsmauer , or Devil’s wall, and haq recently been elaborately 
explored. 80 

While large districts of modern Wiirtemberg, Baden, and 
Bavaria remained waste, other parts of the same countries, 
consisting of great stretches of forest land known as the Her- 
cynian forest, and extending from the Rhine to the Carpathians, 
seem to have been still occupied by a scanty Keltic race. Caesar 
expressly tells us that, in his .time the most fertile districts in 
Germany lying round the Hercynian forest were occupied by the 
Volcae Tectosages . This is what he says about them :— 

Ac fuit antea tempos quum Germanos Galli virtute superarent, ultro 
bella inferrent propter hominum multitudinem agrique inopiam trans 
Rhenum colonias mitterent. Itaque ea quae fertilissima Germaniae sunt 
loca circum Hercyniam silvam . . . Volcae Tectosages occupaverunt 
atque ibi consederunt. Quae gens ad hoc tempus his sedibus sese con- 
tinet summamque habet iustitiae et bellicae laudis opinionem: nunc 
quoque in eadem inopia, egestate, patientia qua Germani permanent, 
eodem victu et cultu corporis utuntur. 90 

That the Volcae Tectosages formerly lived in the fertile borders 
of the Hercynian forest and that portions of them still remained 
there in the time of Caesar we may take to be beyond question. 
That they were emigrants from Gaul is a conjecture of Caesar’s, 
and doubtless of other Romans, who treated the Gauls as autoch¬ 
thones in Gaul, which our evidence will not now allow us to admit. 
The Tectosages reported by Caesar as still being around the 
Hercynian forest were in fact living in the old hoipes of their race, 
whence a portion of them set out for their great expedition against 
Greece, and eventually settled in Galatia, in Asia Minor, where one 
of the tribes was called Tectosages. No doubt there were Volcae 
in Gaul also in Caesar’s time. There they were divided into two 


“ Strateg. i. 8,10. 

" See the account of this exploration in a paper by the late H. F. Pelham, Trans . 
■of the Bayed Hist. 8oc. t N.S., xx. 17-47. 

" B. Q. vi. 24. 
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sections, Yolcae Tectosages and Yolcao Arecomici, but it is quite 
clear that they were not in their original home there, 91 for the 
former were settled far away in western Gaul, with their capitals at 
Toulouse, Nimes, and probably Avignon. 99 They thus lived in a 
country whose inhabitants belonged to another race altogether 
—namely, the Aquitanians—while the latter were settled in the 
1 Province,’ i.e. in the old land of the^igurians, and Narbonne. In 
both cases they were living among strangers and not among their 
own people, and the very fact of their being divided into two 
nations (geographically far apart), although both situated in Gaul, 
itself points also to their being immigrants and strangers. This 
again accounts for their acting a political part of their own, different 
from the other Kelts. Thus when the Gimbri and Teutones 
invaded Gaul, the Yolcae Tectosages allied themselves with them, 
feeling doubtless that, like themselves, they were strangers in the 
land. Their chief town of Toulouse was in consequence captured 
and sacked in 106 b.c. by Servilius Caepio. The Volcae Arecomici 
were also punished with their neighbours, the Helvii (who were 
doubtless another colony sprung irom the Helvetians), for some 
act of disloyalty, when Pompey, in 76 b.o., was marching through 
southern Gaul to attack Sertorius, and he made over their land to 
the town of Marseilles. 

One difficulty alone stands in the way of this explanations 
Cato, as cited by Pliny, 93 says that the Cenomani formerly lived 
near the Volcae Arecomici, near Marseilles, Auctor est Cato Ceno - 
manos iuxta Massiliam kabitasse in Voids . M. d’Arbois de Jubain- 
ville has very ingeniously explained the statement of Cato :— 

Comme de son temps les Yolcae habitaient sur les deux rives du bas 
Rhone, il en conclut que les Cenomani, avant de s’6tablir en Italie, 
demeuraient pr&s de Marseille. Mais & la date de Tinvasion celtique en 
Italie il n’y avait pas encore de Yolcae sur les rives du Rh6ne, od ils 
n’arriv&rent qu’un si&cle apr£s. Les Yolcae habitaient d*abord au nord 
du Main. 94 


The connexion of the name Volcae with that of the Belgae 
again points to the race having come from the country beyond the 
Rhine. Thence the Belgae themselves migrated into Gaul, as Caesar 
tells us. Long mentions th£i(r the name Yolcae is written Volgae in 
some manuscripts of Caes^f. and Belgae in one. 95 Their primitive 
name, he continues, according to some manuscripts of Ausonius, 

91 See Long's note to Caesarf^. O. vi. 24. 

•* C.LL. xii. 1028, and p. 346 ; H. d’Arbois de Jubainville, op. cit. ii. 324. V 
“ Hist. Nat. iii. 19. Cf. Livy, xxi. 26, 6 : ‘ Hannibal . . . iam in Volcarum p*- 
venerat agrum, gentis validae ; colunt autem circa atramqae ripam Bhodani.' v \ 
M ‘ Op. cit. ii. 325. \ , 

99 Long, note to Caesar, B. 6. vi. 24. See also Glii^k, DU. Id Cdsar vorkommenadi 
Keltischen Namen , 99. • \ 
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was Bolgae (i usque in Tectoeagos primaevo nomine Volcae 96 ). The 
reading in Cicero 97 in many editions is Belgarum. The evidence 
therefore seems fairly consistent that the Volcae Tectosages were 
still to be found in their old homes in the borders of the Hercynian 
forest when Caesar wrote, and that they were of the same race 
as the Belgae. 98 

It seems plain that when Ariovistus invaded Gaul the only 
population (scanty as it probably was) south of the Maid, the. 
Erzgebirge, the Biesengebirge, and the Carpathians, and north of 
Noricum and Helvetia, with, the doubtful exception of the Marco- 
manni, was of other than Teutonic race. 99 

JJenry H. Howorth. 

(To be continued .) 


94 Ausonius, De clar. TJrb. Narb. 99 Pro Font. ch. 8. 

M Gluck, p. 56, identifies the names Volcae and Belgae, and derives them both 
from the same root, which he equates with the Irish folg (celer, velox, agilis, alacer, 
promptus, expeditus), which stands for folch or vole. He adds in confirmation some 
notes as follows: ‘ ImIrisch.erscheint haufig g fur ch = c,' and cites Zeuss, Oram. Celt. 
p. 85, &c. Again he says, 1 Im Irisch. ist ursprungliches v im Aqfange der Wdrter zu 
/ geworden, in der Mitte und am Ende aber ganz verschwunden’ (Zeuss, p. 65, <fec.). 
The Irish folg answers in meaning to the Welsh math. The same root vole occurs in 
the personal names 1 Volcius and Catuvolcus. 

99 See Bremer, op. cit. p. 38. 
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The Taxation of Pope Nicholas 1V 


T HE taxation of Pope Nicholas IY is recognised as a very 
important record, because until 1585 the grants of the 
clergy in parliament and convocation were based upon it, lands 
acquired after 1291 being taxed with those of the laity. 1 The assess¬ 
ment is distinguished from the Norwich taxation as a verus valor,* 
and in recent years it has been frequently assumed that a verus 
valor represented the income of religious houses and ecclesiastical 
benefices in 1291, but the question whether that income was net 
or gross is left open. An attempt is made in this paper to discover 
the meaning of the verus valor by investigating the relation of the 
taxation of Pope Nicholas to ecclesiastical revenues and to other 
assessments of the thirteenth century. 

• Three assessments have been made in turn for the oppression 
of holy church; the first is called that of Walter, bishop of 
Norwich, the second is of Master Baymond de Nogeriis, the third 
of Bishops John of Winchester and Oliver of Lincoln.’ 3 To this 
statement in his Liber Memorandorum the canon of Barnwell added 
an epigramatic comment: Prima tollerahilis, secunda gravis, tercia 
gravissima. Prima pungit, secunda vulnerat, tercia usque ad ossa 
excoriat. The origin of all of them was a papal grant of tenths 
for the Holy Land. On the pretext of a crusade Henry III obtained 
from Innocent IV a grant of the tenths of the revenues of the 

1 Stubbs, Constitutional History, ed. 1887, ii. 580. 

* See the preface to Taxatio Ecclesiastica Angliae et Walliae auctoritate P. 
Nicholai IV , published by the Record Commission, 1802 (henceforth referred to as 
P. Nich. Tax.) The text of this edition is taken from an exchequer transcript of 
the fifteenth century, and is said to have been collated with a number of original 
rolls (these are calendared in Accounts of Clerical Subsidies [Misc. Exchequer 
K.B.], vol. 26, P.B.O.) and with a manuscript of the reign of Edward I, Cotton, 
Tiberius C. x., which was damaged in the fire of 1781. However in the Cotton M8. 
and in another manuscript of the fifteenth century at the British Museum (Add. 
24060) the appropriations of churches in the archdeaconry of Middlesex are noted, 
whereas they do not appear in the printed text. In his edition of a text for the 
diocese of Exeter from a manuscript of the thirteenth or early fourteenth century in 
the Bishop of Exeter’s Registry Mr. F. C. Hingeston-Randolph (Registers of Brones - 
combe , Quivil , Bytton , and the Taxation of Pope Nicholas , p. 450) states that the text 
of the Becord Commission is ( full of inaccuracies.’ 

* Ecclesie de Bemewette Liber Memorandorum , ed. J. W. Clark, pp. 190,191. 
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church for three years, and on 18 October 1252, at an assembly of 
the bishops in London, he produced the papal mandate authorising 
Him to levy the tenth not on the ancient assessment of churches, 
but on a new and stringent valuation according to the will and 
decision of his servants and tax-gatherers. 4 The opposition of 
Grosseteste and other bishops foiled the king for a time. In 1258 
Henry HI informed Innocent IV that he would set out for the Holy 
Land on the feast of the Nativity of St. John the Baptist 1256, 5 
and on 11 September 1258 Innocent IV sent a mandate to the 
bishops of Norwich and Chichester and the abbot of Westminster 
to act as collectors. 6 At a great council held at Westminster on 
26 April 1254 the king’s request for the papal tenth for three years 
was granted, 7 and on 4 July the collectors published their mandate. 8 
Meanwhile on 24 May Innocent IV extended the period of the 
grant to five years, allowing the king to use the'money for the 
advancement of his son Edmund’s claims to the throne of Sicily. 9 

The assessment which was made in the course of the year was 
known as the Norwich taxation, because Walter Suffield, bishop 
of Norwich, was mainly responsible for if. He sent letters in his 
own name to the rural deans of every diocese throughout the realm, 
and in every ruridecanal chapter the dean and three or four 
rectors of authority took an oath to assess the benefices according 
to a iusta estimatio. They were bidden to ascertain the truth 
either of their own knowledge or that of the members of the chapter, 
and they had power to compel any persons in their deaneries to make 
statements on oath. 10 The bishop warned them to exercise great 
care in making a true assessment, without regard to any previous 
assessments. They had also to assess any property in the rural 
deanery belonging to religious houses and cells outside it, and all 
tithes held in severalty by religious houses. Suffield moreover sent 
letters to the religious houses demanding a iusta estimatio of all. 
their immovable property, i.e. their lands and tenements, with the 
exception of lands in other rural deaneries, or those which were held 
by barony or fell to the crown during a vacancy. 11 This return was 
made by sworn men of the chapters of cathedrals and monasteries. 
The bishop of Norwich was at St. Albans on 11 July making the 
assessment in person ,* 19 he summoned the obedientiars of the 
monastery before him, including the almoners, to assess the property 
of their offices. The heads of the two leper hospitals and of the poor 

4 Matth. Paris, Chronica Maiora , ed. H. R. Luard, Rolls Series, v. 324-8. 

4 Rymer, Foedera (Record Commission), i. 288. 

4 Matth. Paris, vi. 296. 

7 Annales Monastic i, ed. Luard, Rolls Series, iii. 190. 

8 Matth. Paris, vi. 297'. 

• Ibid. v. 452 ; Rymer, Foedera, i. BOB. 

n Annales Monastic i, i. 325. n Ibid . p. 326. 

12 Matth. Paris, v. 451. 
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nunnery of Sopwell and the rectors and vicars of the exempt 
jurisdiction of St. Albans were compelled to assess their benefices. 
The bishop protested that he acted under compulsion, as the monk 
of Burton also bore witness, and Matthew Baris, while assailing this 
tenth in unmeasured terms as ‘ an innovation unheard of through 
the centuries,' admitted that the bishop discharged his office with 
the utmost moderation and faithfulness. The assessment made by 
the rural deans of the four archdeaconries of the diocese of Norwich 
has fortunately been preserved in the Liber AUm of Bury St; 
Edmunds, 1 * and is now being edited by the Bev. William Hudson 
for the Norwich Archeological Society. The Norwich taxation 
of the spiritualities of the diocese of Ely was included by the 
canon of Barnwell in his Liber Memorandorutn , 14 The assessment 
of the spiritualities and temporalities of Malmesbury Abbey* is 
entered in the register of the house, 1 * that of part of the 
temporalities of Bury St. Edmunds is in one manuscript of the 
chronicle of John of Everisden, 1 * and a summary of the assessments 
of all the houses of the order of Sempringham is in the cartulary 
of Malton Priory. 17 * 

The bishop of Norwich’s avowed unwillingness may have filled 
Henry III with distrust, for he gave instructions for an independent 
inquiry. On 9 October 1254 he sent a mandate from Bordeaux 
to Hugh de Mortimer, the official of the archbishop of Canterbury, 
to ascertain with the utmost caution and certainty the Valencia 
of the tenths of all benefices throughout England. 18 Four days 
later, on 18 October, ‘ an unheard of writ,’ in the opinion of Matthew 
Paris, went forth from the chancery, ordering an inquisition to be 
held on every manor belonging to a religious house by the reeve of 
the place and four trustworthy men. They were to make a return 
of the number of ploughs on the demesne land, the number of 
customary tenants, the value of their works and rents, and the yearly 
value of the manors, deducting necessary expenses. 19 ‘ Nothing good 
could come of it,’ was the comment of Matthew Paris. 

In 1255 Bustand, a papal chaplain and nuncio, accompanied 
Peter Aquablanca, bishop of Hereford, to England to carry out the 
papal mandates. He sent out letters to the heads of religious 
houses, notifying that according to the interpretation of the apostolic 

'* Harl. MS. 100£, ff. 1-34, Brit. Mas. 

H Ecclesie de Bemewelle Liber Memorandorum, pp. 191-9. 

19 Registrum Malmesburiense , ed. J. S. Brewer and C. T. Martin (Bolls Series), 
i. 268-71. 

»• Arundel MS. 30, fol. 155 v., College of Arms. I am much indebted to Sir Alfred 
Scott Gatty, Garter, for kindly giving me access to this MS. 

17 Cotton MS., Claudius, D. zi. fol. 278 v., Brit.Mus. 

19 RdUs Gascons , ed. F. Michel, i. 460, no. 3727. 1 am indebted to Mr. Hubert 
Hall for this and the following reference. 

19 Matth. Paris, v. 464. 
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see baronies and manors were included nnder the proventus eccle- 
siastici, and tenths on the proceeds obtained from them in 1254 
were to be paid up before the feast of the Purification 1256.*° He 
ordered a new assessment to be made by archdeacons and rural 
deans of the temporalities and spiritualities, insisting that if should 
be not only ituta but vera, and that no portion, however small 
‘in weight, number, and measure, in lands, meadows, pastures, 
pannage, gold, silver, grain, liquor, works, free services or villeins’ 
customs, in loaves due at Christmas, in chickens, eggs, or 
any other ecclesiastical dues whatsoever ’ should escape assess¬ 
ment. 21 According to the monk of Burton the beneficed clergy of 
every diocese in the kingdom presented a remonstrance, and he 
entered the articles drawn up by the clergy of the archdeaconry 
of Lincoln and of the diocese of Coventry and Lichfield. 22 Bustand 
was obliged to consent that the tenth for 1255 should be paid on 
the Norwich taxation. In 1256 however Alexander IV ordered the 
archbishops and bishops to comply with Bustand’s demand for an 
assessment pf their own bona and those of the religious houses 
subject to them. 28 He sent another, mandate to all archdeacons 
throughout England, requiring them to make a right and fair 
assessment of all ecclesiastical benefices, unfettered by the antiqua 
taxatio, that the king might get his tenth on the true valuation. 24 
Bustand produced the papal letters at an assembly of archdeacons 
on Passion Sunday, 1256. 25 

The king and Bustand apparently had strong reasons to 
suspect that the Norwich taxation was intimately connected with 
the antiqua taxatio, although the rural deans had instructions to 
disregard former assessments of benefices. In the assessment of 
the rural deanery of Norwich in 1254 it was noted that there were 
a number of benefices in the city which had never been assessed or 
entered on any list, on account of their poverty. 26 In the opinion 
of Thomas Wykes, the chronicler of Oseney Abbey, the Norwich 
assessment was an abominable innovation on the antiqua taxatio.* 7 
The date of the antiqua taxatio cannot be determined with any 
certainty. Wykes stated that in 1226 the clergy granted a six¬ 
teenth of their benefices on the antiqua taxatio , 28 and the compiler 
of the ‘ Annals of Oseney,’ from whom Wykes appears to have 
borrowed the earlier portion of his work, wrote that the sixteenth 
was paid on the assessment on which churches were assessed when 

" Ann. Mon. i. 354. 11 Ibid. pp. 354-60. 

» Ibid. pp. 860-3. « Foedera, i. 345. 

84 Ibid . Through some confusion Bishop Stubbs in his Constitutional History ,* 
ii. 183, stated that the Norwich taxation was made in consequence of this bull, and 
on his authority the date of the Norwich taxation is usually given as 1256 instead 
of 1254. . 

84 Ann. Mon. i. 388, 389. *• Harl. MS. 1005, f. 11. 

87 Ann. Mon. iv. 225. 89 Ibid . p. 67. 
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the twentieth was given to the pope in aid of the Holy Land. 29 
That twentieth was given for three years in 1217, and the canon 
of Dunstable noted that his house paid on the valuation of trust* 
worthy men, thus suggesting that the method of sworn inquest 
was employed at least for the temporalities of the church. 90 

In 1265, in answer to the king’s petition, Pope Clement IV 
granted him the tenths of the spiritualities and temporalities of 
the church for three years on a verus valor. ai The first tenth 
was paid in 1266, apparently on the Norwich taxation, for it was 
not until 1267 that the king sent his clerks into every bishopric in 
England to make a new assessment of temporalities and spiritu¬ 
alities on the valuation of the common people (plebs), who were 
summoned for that purpose." Immediately afterwards all the 
bishops compounded with the king for their bishoprics, offering a 
tenth for three years on the Norwich taxation instead of a tenth 
for the remaining two years on the new valuation. They may well 
have objected to the dangerous precedent of this assessment on a 
venu valor, but Thomas Wykes was sure that they had made the 
bargain to clear a profit for themselves. 33 Although, on account of 
their exemption from episcopal visitation, the abbot and convent of 
Bury St. Edmunds usually had no dealings with the bishop of' 
Norwich, on this occasion they entered into the composition, because 
they could deal more freely with his tax-gatherers than with those 
of the crown. 34 They also covenanted to pay for three years on 
the Norwich taxation for some of their manors and churches, but 
on a number of manors which had never been assessed in the 
Norwich taxation they paid for two years on the assessment of the 
king’s clerks. They secretly paid the bishop’s tax-gatherer twenty 
marks that their property within the bounds of the town of Bury 
might escape taxation, but the king’s tax-gatherers got hold of the 
assessment, which was 1001., and they had to pay on it. At a 
meeting of convocation of the province of Canterbury in 1269 a 
protest was made in the name of the clergy against the intolerable 
burden of this laBt tenth; it was stated that churches which had 
been assessed at 10 marks in the Norwich taxation had been put 
up to 26 marks by the king’s clerks, and others in proportion, and 
that if through poverty rectors and vicars were unable to meet the 
tax-gatherers’ demand on the first day they afterwards exacted the 
tenth on the new assessment. 33 

At the council of Lyons in 1274 Gregory X demanded the tenths 


" Ann. Mon. iv. 67. " Ibid. i. 64, in. 52. 

91 Bartholomew Cotton, Historia Anglicana , ed. Luard (Bolls Series), p. 141. 

99 Arundel MS. 30, f. 155; cf. Florence of Worcester , ed. Thorpe (Engl. Hint* 
Soc.), ii. 202. 

99 Ann, Mon, iv. 225. 

91 Arundel MS. 30, f. 155. ** Wilkins, Concilia, ii. 19. 
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of the church, according to a verus valor, for six years for the Holy 
Land, and on 20 September 1274 he appointed Master Raymond 
de Nogeriis, a papal chaplain, and Friar John of Darlington to act 
as collectors in England. 16 ■ John of Darlington, who became arch¬ 
bishop of Dublin in 1279, was a distinguished Dominican friar; 
in 1256 he was a member of the king’s council, and in 1258 he 
was chosen as one of the representatives of the crown to draw up 
the Provisions of Oxford with the barons’ representatives. 17 The 
procedure of the collectors was resented by the church, and John of 
Pontoise, archdeacon of Exeter, Henry de Hauecle, and Walter 
Lechlade, probably afterwards precentor of Exeter, 18 were chosen 
as envoys of the clergy of the realm to lay their complaints before 
the pope. 19 They told him that the collectors summoned three or 
four persons from each college or convent to London to take an oath 
as to the value of their possessions and compelled them to pay the 
tenth then and there; further, in direct contravention of the 
instructions to collectors, which had been drawn up by Bar¬ 
tholomew, bishop of Grosseto, 4U they exacted the tenths from lazar- 
houses, hospitals, very poor religious houses, from benefices whose 
annual value did not exceed six marks, and from the salaries paid 
by chapters, canons, and rectors to vicars, priests, clerks, and 
parochial chaplains. They made no allowance for the expenses 
incurred by the clergy in cultivating their lands and collecting 
their income, and their clerks assessed benefices at the maximum 
value. The cellarer, sacrist, camerarius or chamberlain, and two 
other monks of Bury St. Edmunds swore that the yearly value of 
the abbot’s possessions was 1000i., while the temporalities and 
spiritualities of the convent amounted to 16081.8s. 2d. 41 Evesham 
was assessed by its proctors at 1000 marks, 47 Cirencester at 
6001., Tewkesbury at 8941. 10s. 6 d., Worcester at 2141. 5s., St. 
Augustine’s, Bristol, at 2101. 18s. Id., Lanthony by Gloucester at 
1011.19s., Great Malvern at 751. 2s. 4d. The proctors of Peter¬ 
borough 41 and St. Albans 44 were unwilling to swear, and both 
houses were assessed at 2000 marks. The collectors rejected the 
oath of the Augustinian canons of Dunstable and compelled them 
to pay on 400 marks. 41 Barnwell was assessed at 500 marks. 46 

** Bliss, Cal . of Papal Letters , i. 449. * T Diet . of Nat . Biogr. xiv. 61 £. 

n Exeter Episcopal Registers , Bronescombe, &c. t ed. Hingeston-Randolph, p. 441. 

m Cal. of Poped Letters , i. 452. 

* Barth. Cotton, Hist. Angl. p. 191. 

41 Arundel MS. 30, f. 163; of. Memorials of St Edmund's Abbey , ed. T. Arnold 
(Bolls Series), iii. 32. 

41 Worcester Episcopal Register , Giifard, ed. J. W. Bund (Wore. Hist. Soc.), 
p. 143. 

° Chronicon Petroburgense , ed. T. Stapleton (Camden Soc.), p. 21. 

44 Walsingham, Gesta Abbatum t ed. H. T. Riley (Rolls Series), i. 468. 

tt Ann, Mon, iii. 267. 44 Liber Memorandorum , p. 199. 
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John of Darlington had great difficulty in collecting this tenth, 
and indeed it is doubtful whether it was ever paid up in full. He 
coerced the convent of St. Albans into making regular payments 
by excommunicating the abbot and chief monks, 47 and took similar 
measures against the prior and convent of Christchurch, Canter¬ 
bury. 48 As late as 1282 a number of monasteries in the diocese 
of Worcester were in arrears with the greater part of their pay¬ 
ments. 4 * In 1278 Edward I had sent John of Darlington, with 
other envoys, to Borne to ask for a grant of these tenths for a 
crusade, 88 and Nicholas III consented to make it at some future 
time if the king would publicly take the cross and honestly purpose 
to set out. In 1288 Edward I seized the tenths which had been 
collected, but was compelled to give them up. 81 

Foiled in this attempt, in 1284 he negotiated with Pope 
Martin IV for a fresh grant of tenths of the spiritualities and 
temporalities of the church in England, Scotland, Ireland, and 
Wales, according to a verus valor. Martin IV and his successor, 
Honorius IV, were willing to make the grant for a term of years, 
on condition that the king should publicly take the cross and fix 
the date of his departure for the Holy Land. 81 On 7 October 1289, 
after receiving a promise from the king that he would set out in 
three years, Nicholas IV consented to order the tenths for six 
years to be collected by ecclesiastical persons according to the 
assessment, method, and form ordained by the holy see. 83 As 
there were reported to be valuations of a diverse character in the 
two kingdoms of England and Scotland and in Ireland and Wales, 
on 12 January 1290 the pope agreed that the tenths should be taken 
iuxta verum valorem,,** a concession of the utmost importance to 
Edward I, for in 1291, in spite of the assessment of 1274, the 
clergy would only consent to pay a tenth on the Norwich taxation. 88 
On 18 May 1290 Nicholas IV notified that the collectors would 
observe the conditions imposed on John of Darlington and his 
colleagues in 1274. 88 Ten months later, on 18 March 1291, he 
appointed Oliver Sutton, bishop of Lincoln, and John of Pontoise, 
bishop of Winchester, to collect the tenths for six years from 
24 June, on the understanding that .the king would set out on that 
date in 1298. 87 In another bull, dated a fortnight later, he supple- 

4r W&lsingham, i. 468. 

48 Registrum Epistolarum Iohannis Peckham , ed. C. T. Martin (Bolls Series), 
i. 10, 28. 

49 Worcester Episc. Reg., Gifford, p. 148. 40 Foederd , i. 560. 

41 Ibid. i. 631; Reg. Epist. Peckham , ii. 635. 4 * Foedera , i. 642, 675. 

44 Ibid. p. 714. In the preface to P. Nich. Tax. the date is given as 1288, apparently 
from an entry on the Patent Boll dated 8 February 1288, i.e. 1289 new style; 
cf. Foedera , i. 705. 

44 Ibid . p. 725. 44 Barth. Cotton, p. 188. 

4i Foedera , i. 732. 47 Barth. Cotton, pp. 183-7,191-8. 
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merited his previous instructions to the bishops: they were ordered 
to make the assessment themselves or to select discreet persons to 
act for them, and also to appoint collectors in the different dioceses 
with the advice of the ordinaries and other discreet men. 88 The 
assessment was to be a verus valor, but with the reservation that, 
the taxation should be borne by churches and their rulers without 
grave inconvenience. 

In obedience to the papal mandate in 1291 the bishops of 
Lincoln and Winchester sent instructions to the bishops of Eng¬ 
land and Wales to choose representative clergy to assess the verus 
valor of all benefices in their dioceses. 88 In the five archdeaconries 
of Oxford, Buckingham, Bedford, Huntingdon, and Northampton, 
except the deanery of Rutland, the assessors were Master Ralph de 
Bokingham, rector of Morton, and Richard de Appeltre, rector of 
Gilling; 80 in the archdeaconries of Suffolk and Sudbury Richard,* 
rector of Snailwell, and Richard, rector of Sutton; 61 in the diocese 
of Ely Master Guy of Coventry, the bishop’s official, and Ralph of 
Fotheringay, archdeacon of Ely;** in the archdeaconry of Here¬ 
ford Master John de Chandos and Simon'de Buterleye; 68 in the 
archdeaconry of Coventry Thomas de Staundon and Roger called 
Batun; 84 in the city and diocese of Durham the vicars of Hart- 
bum and Aycliffe; in the diocese of Carlisle Richard of Whitby, 
archdeacon of Carlisle, and Adam of Levington, rector of Skelton. 
The assessors made their return on the oath of rectors, vicars, and 
parochial chaplains; 88 and it seems probable that a special chapter 
was summoned in each rural deanery for that purpose, and that 
representatives of the chapter were summoned to meet the 
assessors. The churches belonging to the priory of St. Neot, in the 
deanery of St. Neot, archdeaconry of. Huntingdon, were assessed 
by the rectors of Morton and Gilling, in the parish church of St. 
Mary at Huntingdon. 68 In the diocese of Bangor it is stated in 
each rural deanery that the return was made by the dean and 
other sworn trustworthy men of the deanery, 87 and in the diocese 
of Durham by three juries to the assessors at Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne in December 1291. 68 Bartholomew Cotton has chronicled the 
important fact that the assessment of benefices was made sine 
commixtione alicuius laid. It should be noted that, except in the 
diocese of Carlisle, the verus valor was almost invariably returned 
as a number of marks or simple fractions of a mark. 

The assessment of spiritualities was subject to revision by the 

“ Barth. Cotton, p. 189. " Ibid. p. 198. • P. Nick. Tax. p. 80. 

•* Arundel MS. 80, £. 180 v. ** Liber Memorandorum, p. 200. 

n Clerical Subsidies 68/81, P.R.O. 

" P. Nich. Tax . pp. *4l, 814, 818. « Barth. Cotton, p. 198. 

•• Cotton MS., Faustina, A. iv. f. 22 v. 

m P. Nich* Tax . pp. 290, 291. * Ibid . p. 814. 
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bishops of Lincoln and Winchester. The Augustinian canon of 
Dunstaple recorded in 1298 that, 4 hearing that some benefices 
were assessed far below their true value and others far above it,’ 
the bishop of Lincoln came in person to make a new assessment, 6 ' 
.and the heading of the roll for the four archdeaconries of Oxford, 
Buckingham, Bedford, and Northampton, in the diocese of Lincoln, 
testifies that it contains the reassessment of some churches made 
hy the bishops. 70 The assessment headed Snailwell, written in the 
margin of the Norwich taxation for the archdeaconries of Suffolk 
and Sudbury in the Liber Albus of Bury, 71 was the original return 
made by Bichard, rector of Snailwell, and Bichard, rector of 
Sutton, in 1291, 77 and the assessment of a comparatively small 
number of benefices was afterwards increased by two or three 
marks, rarely more, and for a few it was lowered. 

Were these returns of spiritualities a verus valor according to 
the terms of the papal bull ? Did the clergy make a new assess* 
ment of their glebe lands and stock, of their tithes and offerings ? 
The Norwich taxation and the 4 Nonarum Inquisitiones ’ 73 throw 
some light on this question. In the 4 Nonarum Inquisitiones ’ of 1841 
parishioners from every parish declared on oath before the venditors 
and assessors of the crown the true value of the ninth of corn, 
wool, and lambs for the past year; then they stated the value of the 
church according to the taxation of Pope Nicholas, and when the 
ninth did not exceed that amount they gave as a cause that the glebe 
of the church, the tithe of the hay, and other tithes and offerings 
had been reckoned in the valuation of the church in 1291. In some 
cases they merely added that these items accounted for the difference, 
but in several counties they set down.the value separately of each 
of them. The inference is that they had before them the original 
valuation of the church in 1291, and gave the items from it, for it 
cannot be supposed that with no instructions to that effect they 
undertook the further trouble of inquiring into the current value of 
those items. A number of the 4 Nonarum Inquisitiones ’ therefore 
contain the original returns of the value of benefices for the 
taxation of Pope Nicholas, with the exception of the separate values 

•• Ann. Mon . iii. 882. 70 P. Nich. Tax . p. 30. 

” Harl. MS. 1005. 

73 The Snailwell assessment has been recently attributed to the fourteenth century, 
and the statement has been made that ‘ it corresponds fairly closely in the value 
assigned to the general benefices’ with the Norwioh taxation (Viet. County Hist . 
Suffolk , ii. 14). However John of Everisden is quite clear: * Dominus papa domino 
regi Anglie decima (sic) omnium proventuum eoclesiasticorum omnium eciam bonorum 
virorum religiosorum quorumeunque Hospitalariis et Templariis exceptis per sex 
annos in subsidium contulit terre lerosolimitane. Facta est igitur nova taxacio 
bonorum spiritualium nostrorum et aliorum per dominum Bicardum reotorem ecclesie 
de Snailwell et dominum Bicardum rectorem ecclesie de Suttone ’ (Arundel MS. 30, 
f. 180 v.; cf. Harl. MS. 3977, f. 56). 

’* Published by the Becord Commission, 1807. 
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of the tithes of corn, wool, and lambs. A comparison of the 
Norwich taxation, the taxation of Pope Nicholas, and the * Nonarum 
Inquisitiones ’ for a number of churches in the archdeaconry of 
Sudbury has given some interesting results. Greeting All Saints 
was assessed at 9 marks in 1254, at 15 marks in 1291, and the tithes 
of hay, flax, and hemp, and other small tithes and offerings amounted 
to 61 marks. Creeting St. Peter was assessed at 51. in 1254, at 101. in 
1291, and the tithes of hay, flax, and hemp, and other small tithes 
and offerings amounted to 41. 18s. Id. Rougham was assessed at 
26 marks in 1254, at 60 marks in 1291, and the tithes of hay, flax, and 
hemp, and other small tithes and offerings amounted to 82 marks 
less 8 d. Ixning was assessed at 421.13s. 4tf. in 1254, at 681.6s. 8 d. 
in 1291, and the tithes of hay, flax, and hemp, and other small tithes 
and offerings amounted to 201. lls. 6 d. The rectories of Stow 
St. Peter, Stow St. Mary, Haughley, and Newton were assessed at the 
same amount in 1254 and 1291, while the corresponding vicarages 
rose from 2 marks to 8, from 80s. 6<f. to 5 marks, from 80s. to 6fc 
marks, from 40s. to 5 marks. 'This evidence suggests that for a 
number of churches the small tithes and offerings were not assessed 
at all for the Norwich taxation, a theory which is supported by the 
opposition of the clergy in 1255 to the new assessment in which 
Rustand proposed to allow no exemption upon any portion, however 
small. 74 For a number of other benefices in which the tithes of 
hay and other small tithes and offerings constituted an important 
part of the revenues the evidence again suggests that these items 
were usnally, though not invariably, assessed in 1254, and in con¬ 
sequence there was no change in 1291, as at Finborough Magna, 
Buxhall, Bradfield St. Glare, Little Livermere, and Tostock. The 
evidence also suggests that in the diocese of Norwich the Norwich 
taxation was used as the basis of the taxation of Pope Nicholas. 

In the opinion of the canon of Barnwell the archdeacon of Ely 
and the bishop’s official made a trustworthy and careful assessment 
of the spiritualities of the diocese. 74 A comparison with the 
Norwich taxation 76 shows that the assessment of only a small 
number of benefices remained the same, while on the higher 
assessments there was a very considerable increase, Haddenham 
rising from 60 marks to 120, Leverington with the vicarage from 
80 marks to 127£ without it, Cottenham from 38 marks to 60, 
Over from 25 marks to 58. The returns of the ‘ Nonarum In- 
qnisitiones ’ for Cambridgeshire are very brief, and, as the assess¬ 
ment of the various tithes and offerings is not specified, no deduc¬ 
tions can be drawn from them. 

Evidence illustrating the difference between the actual revenues 


14 Ann. Mon. i. 361-3. ,s Liber Memorandorum, p. 2C0. 

’• Ibid. pp. 191-9. 
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of benefices and their assessment in 1291 can be gleaned from 
many scattered sources. The following list 77 shows that the total 
receipts in 1293 from a number of churches appropriated to the 
monastery of Durham were much higher than the assessment, 
although the receipts represented a net income and no pro¬ 
vision for a vicar or parochial chaplain had to be deducted from 
them. 


De Proventlbus Parochie de 

Recepta de Eccleelis 1293 

Taxation of Pope Nicholas 

. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 


Norham .... 

260 

0 

0 

138 

6 

8 


Ellingham .... 

58 

3 

4 

80 

0 

0 


Jarrow. 

60 

0 

0 

40 

0 

0 


Heighington .... 

128 

0 

0 

46 

13 

4 


! Aycliffe. 

111 

6 

8 

43 

6 

8 f 

cam 

vicaria 

1 Pittington .... 

80 

0 

0 

26 

13 

4 


| Hesledon .... 

| 60 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 


Merrington . . . . i 

| 63 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 


Billingham . . . . 1 

1 120 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 


Alverton . . . . 

88 

0 

0 

73 

6 

8 


E string ton . . . I 

125 

0 

0 

60 

0 

0 



In 1801, when a complaint was made against Godfrey Giffard, 
bishop of Worcester, because he had extorted 20!. for firstfruits 
from the rector of Great Compton, whereas the rectory was only 
assessed at 12!., the bishop replied that the church of Great 
Compton was worth 50 marks, whereof his ministers received 20!. 
for the firstfruits sold to the rector, according to the tenor of the 
apostolic privilege. 78 In a record of the benefits conferred on 
Malmesbury by Abbot William de Colerne (1260-96) the church 
of Purton is set down as worth 50 marks a year to the house, 
although in the Norwich taxation the abbot and convent’s portion 
of the revenues was assessed at 19!. 6s. 8 d., and at 16!. in 1291; and 
the church of Kemble as worth 40 marks, whereas the abbot and 
convent’s portion was assessed at 18!. in 1254 and at 11!. in 1291. 79 
From the lower assessment of these two churches and those of 
St. Mary and St. Paul at Malmesbury the second editor of the 
Register of Malmesbury appears to have drawn his deduction that 
where the two valuations do not. tally the earlier is generally the 
higher, 80 a statement which requires some qualification, for the 
assessment of the temporalities was higher in 1291, 81 and in the 
case of the four churches it is probable that perpetual vicarages 
had been created between 1254 and 1291, thus diminishing the 
abbot and convent’s portion of the revenues. In 1275 the monks 

” Hist. Dunebn. Scriptores ires, ed. J. Raine (Surtees Soc.), Appendix, p.’ecxlviii 
’• Wore. Episc. Reg., Giffard, p. 550. 

’* Reg. Malmesburiense, i. 269-78, ii. 368. ’ ' 

" Ibid. ii. p. xxxv. ’ “ Ibid. i. 268-74. 
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of Bury St. Edmunds swore that the yearly value of the revenues 
from the appropriated church of Pakenham was 60 marks, 82 and 
yet in 1291 the rectory was only assessed at 82 marks. 82 In 1809 
the abbot and convent of Winchcombe appropriated the church of 
Enstone, in Oxfordshire, and, though assessed only at 40 marks, in 
1829 the convent reckoned in ordinary years on drawing 80 marks 
from it, and apparently it had yielded about that income to the 
late rector, for when he resigned in favour of the monastery in 
1809 he stipulated for a pension of 80 marks until his death. 81 
Between Michaelmas 1386 and 1837 the prior and convent of Ely 
received 1771.12s. 8 ±d. from the churches of Melbourn, Stapleford, 
Whittlesea, Lakenheath, Witcham, and Hauxton, 82 which were 
assessed only at 1101. 18*. 4d. In 1241 the abbot and convent of 
Jumteges reckoned to pay 88 marks a year out of the revenues of 
the chnrch of Chewton, in Somerset, maintain a vicar and several 
chaplains, and make a profit; yet in 1291 it was only assessed with 
the vicarage at 581. 19s. ll^d., while again in 1416 the prior and 
convent of Shene Charterhouse farmed the rectory to the dean 
and chapter of Wells for 451., exclusive of a pension of 251. 6s. 8 d. 
charged npon it. 86 In 1820 the vicar of the prebendal church of 
St. Decnman’s complained that his portion of t>l. 4s. 6£<f. would 
not suffice for the support of himself and two chaplains, and the 
revenues then amounted to 581.15s. 4<f., 87 yet in 1291 the prebend 
was only assessed at 281. In 1832 the dean and chapter of Wells 
fixed the farms of several churches appropriated to them at a price 
considerably higher than their value in the taxation of Pope 
Nicholas. 88 


Farm in 1332. 

Tax. P.: 

Nich. 


£ s. 

d. 

£ s. 

d. 

Congresbury 

45 0 

0 

26 13 

4 

Cheddar 

36 13 

4 

26 13 

4 

Moiety of Whitchurch 

83 6 

8 

14 13 

4 

Stogumber 

50 0 

0 

11 13 

4 

Lydeard 

35 0 

0 

23 6 

8 

Mudford and Lovington 

36 13 

4 

26 13 

4 


An instruction given by the bishop of Norwich to the rural 
deans in 1254 supplies a clue to the difference between the net 
revenues of a benefice and its assessment: 4 if it seems fair to you 
we will that every one whose church is farmed shall answer for the 
tenth according to the amount of the - farm which he receives.’ 89 
In 1840 the parishioners of Chesterton, in Cambridgeshire, swore 

“ Arundel M& 80, f. 218. " P. Nich. Tax. p. 119 b. 

91 Landboc Monasterii de Winchelcumba , ed. D. Boyce, i. 259 ; ii. pp. lxiii. and 44. 

96 Bolls of Treasurers and Camerarius, penes D. and C. Ely. I am much indebted 
to Archdeacon Ohapman for kindly giving me access to these rolls. 

99 Hist. Manuscripts Comm., Cal. of Manuscripts of D. and C. of Wells , i. 398,461. 

97 Ibid . p. 388. 99 Ibid. p. 230. 99 Ann . Mon. i. 326. 
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that before the reign of Edvard I the church was assessed at 461. 
and was farmed at that amount. 90 The same principle was con¬ 
ceded in 1274 and 1291, with the reservation that a vicar should 
not be regarded as farmer of the rector’s portion and thus escape 
payment on his own portion. 91 A number of the * Nonarum In- 
quisitiones ’ contain an extent of the glebe or endowment of the 
church, showing in every case that it was assessed only at the 
rental per acre. As the assessments of 1254 and 1291 were made 
entirely by the clergy for unpopular taxation it may be assumed 
that they returned the verm valor of spiritualities in 1291 at the 
lowest amount at which benefices could be farmed, and were 
justified by the papal instruction that the taxation might be borne 
without grave inconvenience. Although it was unusual in the 
thirteenth century to farm vicarages they were assessed on the 
same principle, and thus the difference between the value of a 
vicarage at its ordination and in the taxation of Pope Nicholas 
can be to some extent explained. In 1271 Godfrey Giffard, bishop 
of Worcester, ordained that the vicar of Sherborne, in. Gloucester¬ 
shire, should receive not less than 10Z. a year, without reckoning 
his manse, yet in 1291 the vicarage was returned as worth 5f." 
Thomas Cantilujte, bishop of Hereford (1276-88), granted tithes 
and offerings to the vicar of Churcham which were valued at 
Ilf. 6s. 10d., yet in i291 his portion was assessed at 51. 6s. 8 d. 93 
The vicarage of Dymock was fixed by Peter Aquablanca, bishop of 
Hereford, in 1247 at 14 marks, yet in 1291 it was returned as not 
worth 6 marks. 94 

In the course of 1291 the bishops of Lincoln and Winchester 
appointed discreet persons to assess the temporalities of bishoprics 
and all religious houses except those of the Templars and Hospitallers, 
and of poor nunneries and hospitals. Bichard of St. Frideswide, 
archdeacon of Buckingham, and Bobert Luterel, canon of Salisbury, 
acted for them in the dioceses of Norwich and Ely; 99 Master John 
de Walecote and William de Steynton in the five archdeaconries of 
Buckingham, Oxford, Bedford, Huntingdon, and Northampton; 96 
Master Peter de l’lle, archdeacon of Exeter, and Adam de Haston, 
rector of Beckingham, in the dioceses of Durham and Carlisle; and 
in the archdeaconries of York, Cleveland, and the East Biding. 97 
Bartholomew Cotton, the monk of Norwich, has recorded in precise 
terms the procedure of this inquisition. 98 In every rural deanery 

" Lay Subsidies 81/17, P.B.O. _ " Barth. Cotton, p. 192. 

92 Landboc de Winchelcumba , ii. 278; P. Nick, Tax. 222. 

M Hist, et Cart. Qlouc ., ed. W. H. Hart (Rolls Series), i. 249; P. Nich. Tax. p. 161. 

M Add. MS. 18461, £. 14 (Brit. Mus.); P. Nich. Tax. p. 161. 

04 Arundel MS. 80, f. 181 v. ; Dugdale, Monasticon t iv. 207; Liber Memorandoruttii 

p. 200. 

•• P. Nich. Tax. p. 43. ” Ibid. pp. 806, 318, 320. 

• s Barth. Cotton, p. 198. 
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the assessors cited all abbots, priors, and heads of religions houses 
holding property in that deanery, the bailiffs and reeves of the 
manors of bishops and religious houses, the rector or vicar and 
parish chaplain and four or six men from every vill in which the 
manors were situated, and inquired from them on oath the verus 
valor of the temporalities of the church. Cotton testified that, in 
spite of the evidence obtained at the inquisition, the bishops and 
their assessors, Bichard of St. Frideswide and Robert Luterel, 
doubled, trebled, and quadrupled some assessments. Concerning 
these same assessors the canon of Barnwell wrote— 

Walking in envy and not in the way, led by what spirit I know not, 
they burdened all the religious beyond measure; refusing to put faith in 
the oath of clerks and laymen, they forced the religious to swear to the 
verus valor of their temporalities, to put them in writing and seal them 
with the seals of their chapters. And nevertheless these malevolent 
assessors exceeded the statement of the religious and assessed at their 
own will, and in many places they doubled the verus valor. Wherefore 
the bishops, knowing their malice from the complaints of many, ordered 
a new assessment of certain temporalities by other trustworthy persons, 
and reduced other assessments of their own wisdom." 

Bartholomew Cotton recklessly implicated tlie bishops in the 
misdoings of the assessors, but the records of Bury St. Edmunds 
bear witness to a reassessment in the diocese of Norwich in 1298 
by Master Thomas of Seaming, archdeacon of Suffolk, and Master 
J. Fleming. 100 The assessment of the cellarer’s temporalities in 
Suffolk was reduced from 8201. 15s. 2|d. to 6651. 7s. 4 ±d.; the 
sacrist’s temporalities in Norfolk and Suffolk from 1891. 8s. 4<Z. to 
1681. Is. 4 \d.; the offerings at the shrine from 1001. to 401.; 101 the 
hundred of Lackford from 91. to 41. 10S In one of the cellarer’s 
registers an entry was made of the grievances of the abbot and 
convent concerning the excessive assessment of the cellarer’s tem¬ 
poralities in 1291; 103 for instance, in the manor of Mildenhall the 
assessors made no allowance for a charge of a pittance of twenty 
shillings and a salary of twenty shillings to a chaplain, and they 
made the cellarer pay twice over for the abbot of Battle’s charge on 
the manor of twenty marks, and their assessment was thus 141. Bd. 
higher than the communis patrie taxacio, which was presumably 
the sworn assessment of the witnesses whom they had called. 

99 Liber Memorandorum , p. 200. 

Harl. MS. 645, f. 218 v. The MS. has ‘ R. de Skemigge, archidiac.,’ probably in 
error for Thomas (of. Le Neve, Fasti , ii. 486), for on fol. 242 Thomas appears as 
rector of Sutton in error for Richard. 

,#l Duchy of Lancaster Records, xi. 5, f. 60 r., P.R.O.; Arundel MS. 80, ff. 180 v. 
to 182 v. 

•°* Duchy of Lancaster Records, xi. 5, f. 61 v.; P. Nich. Tax. p. 130. 

l# * Duchy of Lancaster Records, xi. 5, f. 85. 
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The table on the opposite page shows the several assessments of 
the principal manors in Suffolk from which the cellarer of Bury 
St. Edmunds drew his revenues. 

The instructions to collectors in the papal bull 104 suggest that 
the assessment would be based on the manorial account roll and 
calculated on an average for a number of years. From the total 
receipt a deduction would be made for the strictly necessary 
working expenses of ploughing, cultivating the soil, and gathering 
in the fruits. This was usually a considerable sum, as wages of 
labour, food for customary tenants, provender for stock, repairs of 
carts and tools would be included, but no allowance was to be 
made for new buildings or the maintenance of those already in 
existence, or -for the cost of making dykes, or for any other 
improvements to the soil. Woods and fisheries were not to be 
assessed unless a profit on the sales was a usual item of the 
receipts. Important deductions were to be allowed on the item 
ttaurum expenmm ; fish, beasts of the warren, fruit, and vege¬ 
tables were not to be taxed if consumed by the bishop or by 
the religious, or given as presents without intention to defraud. 
Lands or rents granted for the purpose of providing pittances were 
to be exempt. In estimating the profits of manorial courts the 
salaries paid to judges and officials prior to the papal grant of the 
tenth might be deducted, but nothing for any allowance of food 
and clothes. The expense of castle-guard, a considerable burden on 
some of the great Benedictine houses, was disallowed. When a 
priory or manor was farmed out the tenth was to be paid upon the 
rental if it had been fixed at a fair rate without special regard to 
other circumstances. 

The returns for most of the dioceses are very brief, and notify 
only the amount of the assessment of the temporalities, information 
sufficient for the tax-gatherer, but utterly baffling to a student in 
search of the underlying principle. However very full returns 
were made for Hereford, Coventry and Lichfield, and the Welsh 
dioceses. These show that the form of the assessment was not 
borrowed from the manorial account roll, with its profits from the 
sale of corn and other produce, but that it approximated more 
closely to the manorial extent. In assessing the value of the 
demesne land of a manor or grange the sworn inquisitors avoided 
the difficulty of interpreting ‘ necessary expenses ’ and of balancing 
profit and loss by reckoning arable, meadow, and pasture as worth 
so much a earucate or an acre per annum at the current rental of 
the manor. Bents, mills, profits of woods, fisheries, and dovecots, 
fines and perquisites follow in due order, and labour services were 
entered only when they had been commuted for money. There is 


«•* Barth. Cotton, pp. 191-8. 
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clear evidence that in this assessment only flocks and herds were 
treated as movables; these were valued separately on the sole 
items of their yearly increase and of the sale of milk and cheese, for 
wool, woolfells, and hides were subject to the indirect taxation of the 
customs. In the Welsh dioceses cows and mares were valued at a 
shilling a head unless they numbered over a hundred, when the 
cost of custody was slightly diminished; e.g. 106 cows belonging to 
the abbot of Conway were assessed at 62. 6a. Sheep appear to 
have been valued at between threepence and fourpence a head. 

This analysis of the assessment suggests that it was calculated 
only on the rental—and that probably a minimum—at which 
manors and granges might be let, although the bishops and the 
religious then farmed the greater part of their own lands at a 
profit. If this theory may be accepted the verus valor of the 
taxation of Pope Nicholas is closely akin to the valet of Domesday 
Book, concerning which Professor Maitland wrote, ‘ On the whole 
the valet of Domesday Book, so far as it is precise, seems to me 
an answer to the question, What rent would a firmariue pay for 
this estate stocked as it is ? But there are many difficulties.’ 104 
His comment that in Domesday Book * we are baffied by the make- 
believe of ancient finance ’ 106 is equally true of the taxation of 
Pope Nicholas. It is clearly misleading to represent the assessment 
of the temporalities of a religious house as its income, either 
gross or net, from that source. Moreover the evidence concerning 
ecclesiastical revenues, scanty though it is, shows that these do not 
correspond even approximately to the assessment. In the roll of 
the bursar of the monastery of Durham for 1298 the receipts were 
37411. 9s. 10fd., including the payment of arrears of 13682. Is. 8 d .; 
in 1295 the receipts again amounted to 89752. 16s. ll£d., and in 
1297 to 36262. 6s. 5£<2.; 107 and although the cellarer and the master 
of the garners drew almost the whole of their revenues from the 
bursar, the sacrist, chamberlain, and hosteller had their own endow¬ 
ments, amounting probably to another 4002.: 108 yet the temporalities 
of Durham were assessed at 6202. 109 in the taxation of Pope Nicholas, 
«nd the spiritualities at under 7002., not reckoning the churches in 
Scotland and the proceeds of Goldingham Priory, which brought in 
together 1492. 5s. 8 d. in 1298. The barony of Bury St. Edmunds 
was assessed at 7662.18s. 4<2. in the taxation of Pope Nicholas, yet 
from 21 April to 5 November 1279 the net receipt of the escheators 
was 8892. 7s. 0$(2. llu In 1292 the receipts of the sacrist of Ely 
amounted to 2402.13s. 5(2., and the charges, such as payments to the 

io* \y. Maitland, Domesday Book and Beyond, p. 444. 194 Ibid, p. 473. 

107 Durham Account Rolls , ed. J. T. Fowler (Surtees Soc.), ii. 489-94. 

I0 * Ibid . vol. i. m P . Nich, Tax . p. 318. 

110 Pipe Boll, 9 Ed. I, m. 8. This sum included 100 marks from the abbot's 
executors. 
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vicar of Wentworth, &c., did not exceed 25£., yet the tenth paid was 
under 15Z. 111 The spiritualities and temporalities of the sacrist of 
Bury St. Edmunds were assessed at 2091. Is. 4£d., us yet for the 
half-year after Michaelmas 1299 his receipts were 184Z. 14s. 10£d., 
and his expenses were 208Z. lls. 2fi. lw A number of monasteries, 
including many Cistercian and Gilbertine houses, derived a con¬ 
siderable revenue from the sale of wool, which was not assessed in 
the taxation, and the list printed by Archdeacon Cunningham is 
of great interest, for it was probably compiled in the latter half of 
the thirteenth century and it specifies the average number of sacks 
sold at each house and the price of them. 11 * The temporalities 
of Wincbcombe were assessed at under 110Z. in 1291, and 40 
sacks of wool were sold on an average at the rate of 18 marks a 
sack. The temporalities of Hailes were assessed at 58Z. 8s. lid., 
an'? 20 sacks of wool were sold on an average at prices varying from 
10 to 7 marks a sack, according to the quality. The temporalities 
of Fountains were assessed at 856 1. 6s. 8rf., and the average sale of 
wool was 76 sacks at from 21 marks to 9. The temporalities of 
Malton were assessed at 2021. 8s. 5 d., and the average sale of wool 
was 45 sacks at from 17 to 6 marks, and from 1244 to 1258 the 
receipts from wool amounted to 5224Z. 9s. 3d. 115 Other houses' 
which were not on the list are also known to have been engaged 
in the wool trade, among them Gloucester 116 and Lanthony by 
Gloucester. 117 

Though the taxation of Pope Nicholas will not reveal the 
income of the monasteries or of the beneficed clergy it is never¬ 
theless a most valuable record. By painful calculation Bishop 
Stubbs arrived at the yield of a clerical tenth, and thus approxi¬ 
mately of the produce of a vote of a tenth and fifteenth. 118 It is 
difficult to calculate aright the assessment of the different 
monasteries from the printed text of the taxation of Pope Nicholas. 
The spiritualities cannot be determined, because in the greater 
number of dioceses the appropriation of churches is not specified; 
they appear to have been carefully noted in York, Durham, and 
Norwich, in the archdeaconries of Oxford, Coventry, and Salop, and in 
some deaneries of Canterbury, but elsewhere occasionally or not at all. 
A papal bull or charter confirming all the possessions of a monastery 
will sometimes solve this difficulty. Although the spiritualities of 
Bury St. Edmunds lay in the diocese of Norwich the assessment 

111 Sacrist Bolls of Ely , ed. F. R. Chapman, ii. 3-13. 

1U Arundel MS. 80, ff. 180 v. to 182 v. 

ll# Hist. Manuscripts Comm ., 14 th Report , Appendix, part viii. p. 123. 

114 W. Cunningham, Growth of English Industry and Commerce during the 
Early and Middle Ages (4th ed., 1905), pp. 628-41. 

,u Tram . of the B . Hist . Soc. t N.S., xviii. 150. 1,6 Hist . et Cart . Glouc, i. 89. 

,1T Trans . of the Bristol arid Gloucestershire Archceol . Soc. t xviii. 44. 

118 Stubbs, Constitutional History , ii. 579. 
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of them has been recently calculated at 1522. 13*. 4<2., 119 instead of 
2022. 13*. 4 d., through the omission of the churches of Pakenham, 
Great Barton, and St. Lawrence at Norwich, and several pensions. 

The total assessment of temporalities is only a matter of 
arithmetic, but the text of the taxation supplies no safe clue to the 
division of property between the abbot, convent, and obedientiars of 
the Benedictine houses. Bury St. Edmunds is a notable instance. 
In the manuscript of John of Everisden at the College of Arms 
the assessment of temporalities is entered under separate headings 
for the cellarer, sacrist, and other officers, and an identical list 
occurs in other registers of the monastery. 180 The difference 
between these totals for the three chief obedientiars and the totals 
recently calculated from the taxation of Pope Nicholas is as 
follows :— 


- 

Arundel MS. 30 

Victoria County History 
qf Suffolk, li. 68 


£ s. d. 

£ 8, d. 

Cellarer. 

750 0 9} 

390 16 64 

Sacrist. 

163 1 4J 

134 3 11} 

Camerarius. 

123 12 1£ 

69 12 5i 


In the printed text of the taxation, as indeed in the original 
rolls, certain manors and rents are merely noted as belonging to 
the convent; hence the discrepancy between the above figures. If 
further evidence is needed of the appropriation of those manors 
and rents to the obedientiars in 1291 it is found in a charter of 
Edward I dated 1281, in which he confirmed a distribution of 
property between the abbot and obedientiars. 181 The abbot and 
convent were jointly liable fpr the payment of tenths, and therefore 
assessors and collectors were not concerned to make an exact 
return of the division of the property. The ambiguous ‘ convent ’ 
is peculiarly misleading for Bury, as the common fund was ex¬ 
tremely small and was mainly derived from the contributions 
of the obedientiars. 188 The total assessment of spiritualities and 
temporalities of the abbot and convent amounted to 20712.12*. 5d., 
and the total of nearly 10002. 18S .of the most recent calculation is a 
curious error. The return for the prior and convent of Ely 181 is 
extremely confused as regards the division of property; rents in 
Ely and Cambridge correspond with the sacrist’s receipts in 
1291-2, but the granges of Ely and Wentworth, from which he 
drew 1192., are not assigned to him. The common fund was large 

,l# Victoria County Hist, Suffolk , ii. 68. 

m Harl. MS. 638, f. 222, the Bcribe having left the date as 1200; H&rl. MS. 27, f. 164. 

121 Dugdale, Monasticon , iii. 166. 

m Duchy of Lancaster Records, xi. 6, f. 62 v .; Harl. MS. 3977, f. 49. 

m Viet, County Hist . Suffolk , ii. 68. m P. Nich, Tax, p. 270. 
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at Ely and was administered by the treasurers, but the property 
appears to be entered under the prior’s name. A list of spiritualities 
and temporalities as assessed in 1291 was entered in some register 
of every monastery, and whenever this can be found it will give 
more accurate totals than those obtained by tedious calculations 
from the printed text of the exchequer manuscript. The assess¬ 
ments for Barnwell, 11 * St. Albans, 11 * Spalding, 117 St. Neots, 118 and 
Meaux 111 may be mentioned as examples. However the registers 
and charters of a great number of lesser monasteries have now 
disappeared, and the taxation becomes the sole source for their 
endowments at the end of the thirteenth century. Leper hospitals 
and other hospitals for the sick poor, nunneries and other commu¬ 
nities of the religious who could not live of their own and were 
forced to beg were exempt from the payment of the tenth, 180 and 
therefore are not entered in the assessment. 

The taxation of Pope Nicholas is, again, a valuable record for 
parochial and diocesan history if its limitations are understood, and 
statistics are not based upon it without reference to other sources. 
Variations in the returns of spiritualities preclude an exact calcula¬ 
tion of the number of parishes and vicarages in a county or diocese. 
-Benefices not exceeding six marks were exempt from taxation if the 
sectors held no other living, 181 and unless they were appropriated 
to religious houses; they therefore do not appear in the ordinary 
returns. For a few archdeaconries and dioceses there are schedules 
of benefices and vicarages not exceeding six marks, viz. the arch¬ 
deaconries of London, Middlesex, Leicester, Lincoln, Stowe, Coventry, 
and Salop, and the dioceses of Hereford, Exeter, and Durham. In the 
return for the archdeaconries of London and Middlesex it is stated 
that these benefices exceed two marks, implying that there were 
others below that amount, whereas in the diocese of Exeter no fewer 
than 78 benefices, vicarages, and chapels were assessed at less than 
two marks a year, and eight chapels in the city of Exeter were not 
assessed at all, because their revenues scarcely sufficed for the 
maintenance of a chaplain. Another possible source of error is 
the exemption of certain spiritualities: those of the Templars and 
Hospitallers may be ascertained from the report of Prior Philip de 
Thame to the grand master of the Hospitallers in 1338, 182 but 
those of poor nunneries and hospitals can only be gleaned from 
registers and charters; for instance, in the deanery of Wangford, in 
the archdeaconry of Suffolk, Ilketshall St. Andrew, Hketshall St. 


m Liber Memorandorum , pp. 201-8. 

m Cotton MS., Claudius, E. iv. f. 387. Ir Add. MS. 5844, £. 94. 

**• Cotton MS., Faustina, A. iv. ft. 85 v. to 37. 
m Egerton MS. 1141, f. 177 v. 

m Barth. Cotton, p. 192. “> Ibid. 

m Knights Hospitallers in England , ed. L. B. Larking (Camden Soo.) 
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Lawrence, and Bungay St. Thomas are altogether missing, while only 
the vicarages of All Saints Mettingham and Uketshall St. Margaret 
are returned, 131 all five churches being appropriated to the Bene¬ 
dictine nunnery of Bungay. 134 It is important to note that the 
schedules of benefices not exceeding ten marks which are appended 
to some dioceses do not supplement the ordinary returns and were 
only compiled in 1294, when they were exempt, because in that year 
Edward I took a moiety instead of a tenth. 133 In many dioceses it 
is not possible to determine that a benefice has not been appro¬ 
priated, since the vicarage may not exceed six marks and will not 
appear in the return, and a calculation of the number of vicarages 
in 1291 will probably be too low. Thus there is no schedule of 
benefices not exceeding six marks for the diocese of Norwich, and 
in the county of Norfolk only 728 benefices were assessed in 1291, 
yet 782 are entered in the Norwich taxation, including about 20 
churches in the city of Norwich which escaped taxation because 
the revenues were too small. 136 Eighty vicarages were assessed in 
1254, and in 1291 their number had risen to 176, 137 yet only 84 
exceeded six marks, the remaining 142 being exempt. In the 
taxation there is merely a note stating that the vicarage was 
indecimabiUt, but in the Domesday Book of Norwich the assess¬ 
ments of these are given. 136 In the archdeaconry of Suffolk twenty- 
two vicarages exceeded six marks in 1291; but it cannot be seriously 
contended 136 that the number of vicarages was only 22, for over 60 
other churches were appropriated to religious houses, 140 and an 
obvious deduction which might be verified in the Domesday Book 
of Norwich is that there were vicarages in these churches below 
the legal amount. The absence of vicarages, and also of portions, 
with one exception, in the Norwich taxation for the archdeaconry 
of Suffolk has been commented upon because the majority of the 
22 vicarages assessed in 1291 were ordained before 1254, 141 but a 
comparison between the relative rise of the assessments for the 
archdeaconries of Suffolk and Sudbury warrants a conjecture that 
in the return for Suffolk benefice, vicarage, and portion are entered 
together as one total. 

Rose Gbaham. 


>“ P. Nieh. Tax. p. 118. 

*« Cal. of Pat. Rolls, 22 Ed. I, m. 8. 

»» Ibid. p. 286. 

144 Viet. County Hist. Suffolk , ii. 14. 

141 Viet. County Hist. Suffolk t ii. 13,14. 


1,4 Viet. County Hist. Suffolk , ii. 81. 
1,4 Viet. County Hist. Norfolk , ii. 235. 
144 Ibid. 

114 P. Nieh. Tax. pp. 115-9, 
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The First House of Commons 
of Queen Elizabeth 


T HE question has often been asked, What was the composition 
and character of Queen Elizabeth’s first parliament—of the 
parliament which overthrew the Marian settlement of religion and 
finally severed the church of England from Borne ? Was the house 
of commons free or was it packed with crown nominees, in order 
that the will of the government might override the wishes of the 
people ? The word free when applied to a Tudor parliament is of 
course used relatively. None were free in the modern sense. All 
included a number of government officials, privy councillors, 
subordinate placemen, and members of the court who were instru¬ 
ments of the royal will and guided the deliberations of the 
assemblies in which they sat. But there were degrees in the pre¬ 
dominance of the government element, and some Tudor parlia¬ 
ments were more independent, or perhaps it should be said less 
subservient, than others. The question to which the student would 
like to find an answer in the case of Elizabeth’s first house of 
commons is, Where does it come in the scale of independence ? 
Was the official element exceptionally strong, and did the govern¬ 
ment interfere in the elections more extensively than was usual in 
the middle of the sixteenth century, e.g. in the reign of Mary ? 

Several historians have answered these questions in the 
affirmative. Lingard says point blank that the house of commons 
was packed: ‘ in the lower [house], a majority had been secured 
by the expedient of sending to the sheriffs a list of court candidates, 
out of whom the members were to be chosen.’ 1 Dixon writes, 
‘No Tudor House of Commons but was packed: this was an 
assembly of nominees of the Crown.’ And he adds in a footnote, 
< We may gather that sweeping changes were made. Of all who 
sat in Mary’s last Parliament about fifty-three are known to have 
sat in Elizabeth’s first.’* Maitland speaks more guardedly, but he 
seems to hint that there was unusual interference. He says— 

1 History of England , vi. 10. 

* History of the Church of England , v. 64. 
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The influence of the Crown had been used on the Protestant side; 
but Cecil had hardly gathered the reins in his hand and the govern¬ 
ment's control over the electoral machinery must have been unusually 
weak. 3 

In an article in the Dublin Review Father Pollen gives some 
attention to the question, and after referring to the extant evidence 
comes to the conclusion that the house of commons was packed. 
He writes— 

It does not seem to me that there is conclusive evidence for saying 
that heretics were fraudulently elected in large numbers. But every¬ 
thing points to the Government having managed the return of those 
whose devotion to the Queen was stronger than their devotion to their 
creed. . . . The electors (or at least the sheriffs) seem to have done 
exactly what Cecil wished them to do. Although the Catholics were in 
the majority in the country hardly any Catholics were returned. 4 

The latest writer on the subject, Dom Birt, shares the views 
of Dixon and Father Pollen. He is convinced that the commons 
were packed. 6 

In this article I propose to examine the evidence which is held 
to prove that Elizabeth’s first house of commons was an assembly 
of government nominees, then to state what elements it was com¬ 
posed of, to compare it with its predecessors under Mary, and 
finally to inquire whether its constitution was abnormal, and, if so, 
in what manner and for what reason. 

Interference at elections was no new thing when Elizabeth 
came to the throne- In Edward YI’s reign the privy council 
repeatedly issued orders to sheriffs to secure the election of 
individual candidates; under Mary interference was more re¬ 
stricted, but she also issued instructions to sheriffs, and sometimes 
invited constituencies to elect government nominees. Accordingly 
when Elizabeth came to the throne the practice of her predecessors 
authorised her to issue general instructions regarding the choice 
of members, to nominate candidates to a constituency here and 
there, and to advise particular constituencies to pay attention to 
the nominations of privy councillors. Any greater interference 
would have gone beyond the example set by Edward and much 
beyond any precedent of Mary. Now the story which I propose to 
examine imputes to Elizabeth interference of a much more ex¬ 
tensive kind than anything that had previously been attempted. 
We are told that, by circulating lists of court nominees from 
which constituencies were required to choose their members, she 
interfered so effectually that a kingdom in which the catholics 

* Cambridge Modem History , ii. 566. 

* Dublin Review , January 1903, oxxxii. 47. 

4 The Elizabethan Religious Settlement , 1907, pp. 53-5. 
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predominated returned a house of commons which had a violent 
anti-catholic bias. 

I. The Direct Evidence for Packing. 

The evidence that supports the current story is drawn from the 
following sources :— 6 

1. There is a passage in the Clarendon Papers which runs as 
follows:— 

I omit that the Commons, consisting of Burgesses, &c., were not freely 
and according to form of law, elected; but the countey was necessitated 
to choose one of five, who were nominate and sent to them ; and 8 were 
sent to the sheriffes nominate to have one of them to be knight of the 
sheere. 7 

This passage forms part of a paper, without date or name of 
author, which the editors of the damadon Papers printed among 
the correspondence of 1634. The paper is written in an early 
seventeenth-century hand and is docketed on the back, presumably 
by the editors, ‘ Found amongst 1688. To be published no. 6 ?.’ 
The whole paper seems to have been written apropos of one of 
those projects for reconciliation with Borne which Charles and 
Laud were fond of trifling with. It aims at proving that Eliza¬ 
beth’s Act of Uniformity was invalid; begins by arguing that the 
act had no legal effect, because it was enacted without the ' consent 
of the lords spiritual, goes on with the passage which I have 
quoted, and ends by suggesting that the parliament was merely an 
advisory body and that the king could abrogate the act if he 
pleased. A document of this kind standing by itself is of little 
value. It is not contemporary, but more than seventy years after 
the event, its author is unknown, and it gives no hint of the 
source of its information. 

2. Two passages are cited from Sanders. 

One occur8 in the Be Visibili Monarchia :— 

Ne igitur aut matrem illegitime Begi nuptam, aut seipsam, vivente 
adhuc priore eiusdem Regis coniuge, illegitime natam fateretur : maluit 
[Elizabeths] Sedi Apostolicae in aetemum stanti atque adeo florenti 

• Camden refers to the story in his Annals in the foUowing terms : ‘ At in con- 
seBsa inferiori quum de his [i.e. the alteration of religion] referretor, longe plorimi 
nnanimes suffragati sunt, Pontificiis obmurmurantibus, plures e Protestantibus data 
opera tom e Comitatibos, tom e Civitatibos et Bnrgis fuisse electos, et Norfolciae 
Ducem, Arundeliaeque Comitem, inter prooeres potentissimos, in saam sive rem sive 
spem, Ceciliumque soa solertia suff raffia emendioasse ’ (Hearne’s edition, i. 36). 
Camden’s use of the words 1 Pontificiis obmurmurantibus ’ makes it probable that his 
authority is Sanders’s De Visibili Monarchia , the source from which he got his enume¬ 
ration of clergy deprived at the beginning of Elizabeth’s reign (Dr. Gee, Elizabethan 
Clergy , p. 219). For this reason I do not regard Camden as an original authority for 
the story. 

f Printed in the Clarendon Papers , 1767, i. 92. 
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repudii libellum dare, quam brevi perituro honori suo quiequam detraxisse 
videri. Convocatis igitur Publicis Regni Comitiis, earn ad Begni ordines 
de Papatu deserendo, et haeresi stabilienda retulisset, qaanquam dederat 
operam, ut non fere alii ad ea Comitia convenient, quam qui iam ante 
abhorrerent a Catholics fide: tamen quia Episcopoa et Optimates ab illo 
conventu excludere non potuit, postquam omnes nervos intendisset, vix 
tandem obtinuit, ut haereticorum partes constantiam Catholicorum vel 
solia tribus suffragiis superarent. 8 

The second in the Re Schismate :— 

Cum ergo adhibita esset opera, ut ex singulis civitatibus et pro- 
vinciis ii maxime cooptarentur in istam secundam comitiorum curiam 
[i.e. the house of commons], qui novis rebus in fide et religione studerent, 
facile obtentum est, ut quicquid Begins proposuisset, in bac secunda 
curia comprobaretur. 9 

In these passages Sanders does not give particulars, bnt he 
asserts in general terms that the government exerted itself with 
success to secure the election of reformers. His reputation for 
Accuracy stands high and anything that has come from his pen 
deserves attention. But there is a special reason for regarding his 
statements about interference at the elections of 1559 with sus¬ 
picion. In 1561, when at Borne, he drew up a report 10 on the 
course of events in England for the information of Cardinal 
Morone. This report, being contemporary, is of the highest autho¬ 
rity for the beginning of Elizabeth’s reign; it gives interesting 
information on various subjects, including the proceedings in 
parliament, but it makes no mention of any interference by the 
government in the elections. In the case of most writers silence 
on this topic might not excite surprise, but the silence of Sanders is 
most surprising, because he belonged to a prominent Surrey family 
which furnished three members to the parliaments of Mary. 11 Of 
these members Nicholas Sanders was probably the historian’s uncle, 
William Sanders his father, and Thomas Sanders his first cousin. 19 
That the family took an interest in the elections of 1559 is proved 
by a contemporary letter which is printed in the Losely Manuscripts . ,9 
(I refer to this letter later.' 4 ) If the government interfered whole- 

8 De Visibili Monorchia Ecclesiae (Lovanii, 1671), p. 686. 

9 P. 154, edition of 1585. The passage odours in the fourth part of the De Schit - 
mate , which is not from Sanders's pen. But I understand that it is found also, either 
literally or in substance, in a narrative of events in Elizabeth's reign which he left in 
manuscript (Father Pollen's article, p. 48). 

10 Catholic Record Society , i. 1. 

11 Nicholas Sanders, member for Bletchingley, 1564 (Parliamentary Return, 
p. 887); William Sanders, member for Surrey, 1553 (Browne Willis, Not. Pari 
iii. 29), 1554, second parliament (Pari. Return , p. 391), and 1555 (ibid. p. 394); Thomas 
Sanders, member for Beigate, 1553 (Browne Willis, he. cit. p. 30), and Surrey, 1558 
(Pari. Return , p. 898). 

** Lewis, Anglican Schism , p. xvii. 

18 P. 183. 14 Infra , p. 466. 
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sale in the elections Sanders mast have known the fact, and it is 
surprising that he should have kept his knowledge to himself in 
1561. In one part of his report to Morone he argues that the 
religious legislation of 1559 was invalid, because the bishops, one 
of the estates of parliament, had voted against it. Surely if he 
had known that another estate, the house of commons, had 
been brought together by force and fraud he would have men¬ 
tioned the fact, in order to drive his argument home. That the 
house of commons was not free, that it was packed by a heretic 
government, that it did not express the true sentiments of a 
catholic people," all these facts would be so welcome to a writer 
in Sanders’s position that it is difficult to explain his silence on any 
other hypothesis than that the story of a packed parliament is a 
myth. 

This impression is strengthened when we look for traces of the 
story in other quarters where one would expect to find them. 
During the first ten years of Elizabeth’s reign a vigorous con¬ 
troversy was carried on by protestant and Roman catholic theo¬ 
logians, ranging at immense length over all the points at issue 
between the two parties. The disputants touch occasionally on 
historical occurrences, including the proceedings of Elizabeth’s 
first parliament, but I have failed to find any reference to the story 
in their writings. 8o far from finding it confirmed I have come 
across a passage tending to contradict it in the Confutation of 
Harding, the leading catholic controversialist of the period. In 
refuting a statement of Jewel, that the religious changes of 1559 
were enacted by competent authority," Harding points out that 
they met with strenuous opposition in parliament. After noticing 
the unanimous resistance of the spiritual peers he goes on— 

But as of the spirituall Lordes ye had none at all,... so of the temporall 
ye had not all, and so had ye also in the lower house very many and 
well lerned, that spake against yon. And mo woulde, had conscience 
ben as free as anctoritie was dredfull. And yet, call ye this a fall 
par lament, and a parlament which had all his partes wholly favoring 
you ? 17 

This passage proves that Harding knew nothing of the packing 
of the house of commons. So far from saying that it was a 
gathering of heretic nominees he asserts that a large number of 
the members were open catholics, and that others were secretly 
attached to the old religion. 

14 Sanders was convinced that England was catholic. He ends an interesting 
paragraph with the words * Constans prndentnm opinio est centesimnm quemqne ex 
Anglia non esse infectum [sc. haeresi], nnde et Lntherani sunm gregem parvum appel¬ 
lant ’ ( Cath. Bee. Soc. i. 22). 

*• ' Apologia pro ecclesia Anglicana,’ Jewell’s Works, Parker Soc. xxx. 36, 93. 

,r A Confutation of a Booke intituled an Apologia , &c. (Antwerp, 1565), pp. 276 r, 
277. 
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So far as I have been able to discover the story was first given 
to the world in the De Monarchici. The inquiring reader will 
perhaps ask how it was received in England. Was it ignored, or 
admitted, or denied ? The answer is that it was denied with great 
emphasis. The De Monarchia called forth several answers from 
English controversialists. One of these, entitled, Servi Jidelis 
subdito infideli responsio , 18 by Clerke, a civilian, was inspired by 
Burghley and Parker, 19 and addressed itself to the historical part 
of the book, to the passages which summarise the course of the 
English Beformation. After the thoroughgoing fashion of the 
time Clerke takes two pages of the De Monarchia and attempts to 
refute them sentence by sentence. When he comes to the sentence 
in which Sanders declares that Elizabeth exerted herself to bring 
together an heretical house of commons, 90 he writes as follows:— 

Dederatne ilia operam ut alii non venirent? at quomodo tandem 
id potuit facere? quem quaeso averterat? num aliqui vincti erant et 
relegati ? num loco cuiquam interdicti ? si non erant (quod mecum sat 
scio fatebere) quae fuit illius opera, quodnam tandem studium in illis 
abigendis, quos si voluisset arcere ab illo ooncursu non poterat ? Nam 
eum duo tantummodo in Comitiis nostris, hominum ordines sint, quorum 
alter civium suorum liberam electionem habet, alter elections non indiget, 
sed ex seipso reclamante et penitus contradicente principe (quod nun- 
quam factum est) venire potest: quomodo potuit princeps Catholicos ne 
convenirent prohibere? Si ipsi umbras rerum et simulachra veriti 
sunt, si causas sibi vanissimi metus affingebant, cum leges ab illorum 
partibus starent, si illic trepidabant timore, ubi non erat timor: ignavum 
pecus erant, et sibi ipsis Papisticae expulsionis conscii. Sed ut quisque 
est vir pessimus, ita caeteros a se minime alienos suspicatur. Fingis 
siquidem ista ex Bomanis moribus in suis Comitiis et consiliis con- 
vocandis, ubi vel libera sententia non dicitur, vel qui libere sentiret 
excluditur. Quis unquam audivit principem nobilium cuipiam imperasse 
ne ad Comitia veniret, vel Comitatui et Centuriae praecipisse ut Seium 
aut Titium equites designarent vel civitati cuicunque ut Oracchum aut 
Spurium Melium ascriptitios, et. (ut nos loquimur) Burgenses eligerent ? 
Si haec fieri possent, si unius libidine in legibus prcmulgandis omnia tene- 
rentur, miserrima esset patriae tuae conditio, quae multis iam seculis 
floruit, et hodie est multo florentissima . . . Regina igitur non dedit 
operam, ut alii fere non venirent, quam qui abhorrerent a fide catholica 
(quod nulla ratione efficere potuisset, cum id rerum nostrarum status non 
permittit) sed omnes fere qui veniebant, cum aequis oculis fidem pseudo- 
catholicam intuerentur, cum Papalis Begni expressam in ea effigiem hie 
terrarum viderent, cum Mariae Reginae tempora cum Regis Edwardi 
lustro conferrent, denique cum huius religionis puritatem cum illius 
spurcitia compararent, facile sunt adducti, et ut adumbratam religionis 

18 Published in London in 1573. 

18 Diet, of Nat. Biogr. xi. 45 and references quoted there. 

20 ‘ Cum ad regni Ordines de Papatu deserendo ... a Catholica fide.’ (See p. 458, 
supra.) 
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formam commutarent, et papam illius caput (si illi credimus) una cum 
suis erroribus ©iicerenfc . 31 

In this passage the charge of a packed parliament is denied 
with the utmost vigour. The denial does not prove that the 
charge was untrue—the denials of political pamphleteers are worth 
little—but it shows that the government was not willing to let 
the verdict go against it by default. 

A further question now arises, Did Sanders make any re¬ 
joinder to his critics ? The answer is again, * Yes.’ He wrote a 
reply in a posthumous work entitled De Clave David, 21 but he took 
no special notice of Clerke’s book. 23 The De Clave concerns itself 
entirely with the religious argument, and hardly refers to historical 
events. 24 This silence is disappointing, but it would be wrong to 
assume that Sanders abandoned the story as untenable. On the 
contrary he repeated it after he had seen Clerke’s book. 

11 Servi fidelia , <ftc., sig. k iiii. 

88 This book was published in 1588 by Sega, bishop of Placentia, and reprinted at 
Wiirzburg in 1592. (I use the Wurzburg edition.) Sega had been nuncio in Spain 
from 1577. to 1581 (for an account of his anti-English activities there see Kretzschmar, 
Die Irwasionsprqjecte der katholischen Mtichte gegen England , pp. 54, 194), and 
Sanders had been his intimate friend. When leaving for Ireland in 1579 Sanders 
entrusted a bundle of manuscripts to him; he opened them after his friend’s death, 
found them to contain the De Clave in the autograph of Sanders, and published it 
with a dedication to Sixtus V, from which these facts are taken. 

88 Sanders almost certainly knew of Clerke’s book. In the preface to the De Clave 
he says that several anonymous answers were published to his book, and in the De 
Schismate he refers to an answer by Acworth, which was published, like Clerke’s book, 
by John Day in 1578 (Lewis, Anglican Schism , p. 100). Pits says that he wrote an 
answer to Clerke, which an eccentric writer of the beginning of the eighteenth 
century, Miles Davies, declared that he had seen. (See authorities quoted in the 
life of Clerke, Diet, of Nat. Biogr. xi. 45.) I have been unable however to come upon 
any trace of it. Neither Law (ibid. 1. 261) nor Gillow (Bibliographical Dictionary , 
v. 476) mentions it in their lives of Sanders; I think it must be apocryphal. 

84 One such notice mentions the parliament of 1559. It occurs in the sixth book, 
where Sanders exposes the enormity, as he regards it, of Elizabeth, a woman, being 
supreme governor of the church of England. In arguing against the contention of 
English theologians that Elizabeth laid no claim to minister divine offices, he points 
out that the parliament of 1559 dealt with questions of faith and discipline, and that 
Elizabeth determined them in the last instance. He then goes on to refer as follows 
to the proceedings in parliament: ‘ Porro cum iam in illis comitiis de incruento 
corporis Christi sacrificio, deque eiusdem corporis in Eucharistia veritate, de coelibatu 
sacerdotum, votis religiosorum, et omnibus Christi sacramentis iniretur disputatio, 
cum episcopi ad unum omnes fidem catholicam tuerentur, alii autem qui neque sensus 
in scripturis exercitatos ad discretionem boni et mali habebant, neque potestatem inter 
sanctum et pollutum discernendi a Domino acceperant, Episcopis contradicerent, ac 
non modica dissentio fieret; mulier [Elizabeth] adhibuit non modo auctoritatem, sed 
et artem suam ad persuadendum certis principibus viris, ut a Catholicis ad Protestantes 
defioerent. Postremo cum vix tandem rudes et ignari Laioi Episcopos rerum divinarum 
peritis8imoB numero superassent, res tota ex more ad reginam delata est, in cuius 
potestate adhuc erat, nihil in fide innovandum decernere. . . . Ilia vero . . . tanquam 
summum Ecclesiae caput et gubematrix (qui titulus in iisdem comitiis illi addicebatur) 
ultimam sententiam tulit, at abiiceretur Catholics fides, et nova Calvini doctrina 
dominaretur ’ (De Clave David , p. 149). 
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8. An entry in the Acts of the Privy Council runs as follows:— 

The vii th of January 1668 [1669]. 

A letter to Thomas Myldemay, esquyer, Shrief of Essex, touching the 
chosinge of the Enightes of that Shyre at this next countye, 26 aooordinge 
to the mynute in the Counsell Cheste. 

Eodem die. 

A letter to Sir John Mason, Knight, Threasourer of the Chamber, to pay 
of such threasure as doth remayne in his handes to Robert Gascoyne, 
John Forster, John Wynter, Thomas Clerke, John Man and Robert Kytche- 
man, messingers, being presently sent forth with letters, suche a somme 
as he shall thynke necessary for their journeys. 26 

On the face of them these two entries have no connexion, but 
Strype has conjectured that they refer to the same matter, viz. 
interference at the elections. After mentioning that Mary issued , 
letters ordering the election of such 6 parliament men as were of 
the wise, grave, and catholic sort,’ he remarks that Elizabeth pro¬ 
bably proceeded in a similar way. The letter to the sheriff of 
Essex was a letter of the same kind as Mary issued, and the 
messengers whom Sir John Mason was ordered to pay were sent 
with similar letters to other parts of the country. 27 At first sight 
Strype’s conjecture seems probable. The members for Essex in 
Elizabeth’s first parliament were Sir W. Petre, secretary of state, 
and Sir Anthony Cooke. Sir W. Petre had sat for Essex for over 
twenty years. His re-election must have been a matter of course. 
Sir A. Cooke was in a different position. An exile for religion 
under Mary, he was on his way back from Germany at the end 
of December. 28 He was an Essex landholder, and although he 
had not sat for Essex before, he belonged to the class from which 
county members were commonly drawn. His previous career and his 
family connexions—Cecil and Bacon were his sons-in-law—make 
it probable that he was recommended to the freeholders of Essex 
as a suitable candidate in preference to Waldegrave, Petre’s col¬ 
league under Mary. 32 But though he may have been a govern¬ 
ment nominee it does not follow that the letters referred to in the 
council act of 7 January were concerned with the nomination of 
candidates. A consideration of dates creates a contrary presump¬ 
tion. The date of the act is 7 January. The parliament had been 
summoned for the 23rd, and the writs, which were dated 

* The date of the Essex election was 10 January (Pari. Return , p. 400). 

* Acts of the Privy Council , vii. 39. 

11 Strype, Annals , i. i. 47, 48. 

* 8 Zurich Letters , first series, pp. 6 and 6 \ Calendar of State Papers , Foreign , i. 28. 

** In 1653 Cecil ordered the burgesses of Stamford to elect Cooke as their member 
in Edward Vi’s last parliament (Haynes, State Papers , p. 201). 
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5 December, had ordered sheriffs to elect their members at the 
next county day. 30 Any orders circulating lists of candidates that 
the government might issue would probably follow hard on the 
writs, for a statute of Edward YI had directed that county days 
should be held every month, 31 and a delay in issuing lists might 
have meant waiting until many elections had been held. Cecil 
would not be likely to run such a risk. For this reason it is 
improbable that the letters sent in pursuance of the act of council of 
7 January had any connexion with the nomination of candidates. 

The following entry of a few days later in the Privy Council 
Acts enables us to make a more probable guess as to their 
purport:— 

The x fch of January 1558 [1559]. 

This day, uppon occasyon of a letter wrytten unto the Lordes of the 
Counsell from the Shrief of the cytie of Lyncoln, whereby they sygnifye 
that the writte for election of the Burgesys of the cytye this next Parlya- 
ment came so late to their handes that they coulde not chuse the same at 
the laste countye daye, yt was resolved by the Lordes that they shulde 
procede therin at the next county daye accordinge to the tenour of the 
former wrytt, any order heretofore used notwithstandinge. 88 

The most probable explanation of the first entry for 7 January, 
perhaps of the second also, is that they referred to the omission of 
constituencies to hold elections in December. In these circum¬ 
stances the entries cannot be held to prove that the government 
interfered in the elections. 88 

4. A passage in Yepez’s Historia General runs as follows:—. 

Pero estos para corromper la justicia en su fuente, con sobomos y 
negociacion, y nombre, y autoridad Beal, procuraron, que los Diputados 
se embrissen de las Provincias y Ciudades escogidos y nombrados a su 
gusto. 84 

In quoting this passage Dom Birt describes Yepez as ‘ in the 
enjoyment of the possibility of learning his facts from eye¬ 
witnesses. 1 85 Yepez was a Spanish bishop, whose book was pub¬ 
lished in 1599: It was an account of the persecution of catholics 
in England from 1570 onwards, and refers merely by way of intro¬ 
duction to what happened before that date. I question its value 
as an authority for the opening of Elizabeth’s reign. Only a few 

" See the form of writ inD’Ewes, Journals , p. 87. 11 2&8Edw. VI, cap. xxv. 

■* Acts of the Privy Council , vii. 41. 

” At a bye-election for Hampshire in 1566 the sheriff sent back the writ because 
he had not time to hold the election at the next following county day. A second writ 
was sent to him, and the election was then held (B.O., Star Chamber Proc., Phil, 
and Mary, bundle 7, no. 18). Although this case is placed and indexed among the 
oases of Mary's reign internal evidence proves it to have occurred in 1566. 

11 P. 18. M Elizabethan Religious Settlement , p. 54. 
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pages at the beginning 36 are concerned with that period—a mere 
summary, described by Yepez as 

sacado de los Historiadores mas graves de nuesfcros tiempos, y de otros 
originates, para introducion 4 esta historia, y mayor luz y claridad 4 las 
cosas particulares que en ella se refieren. 37 

If Yepez had been describing what he had heard from eye¬ 
witnesses he would hardly have written like this. In order to 
prove that Yepez was well informed Dom Birt quotes another 
passage which describes the devices that Elizabeth employed to 
bend the house of lords to her will. This passage however con¬ 
tains nothing which can be called original information. Most of 
it is to be found in the De Visibili Monarchia,* 8 from which Yepez 
quotes extracts, 8 ® and in the De Schismate , which he also quotes. 40 
Whatever may be the value of Yepez as an authority for the perse¬ 
cution of catholics in the latter part of Elizabeth’s reign—on that 
point I express no opinion—for what happened at the beginning 
his book has little value. 

Besides the direct evidence that the government influenced the 
elections three items of indirect evidence call for notice. Writing 
on 20 February 1559 De Feria, the Spanish ambassador, refers to 
the parliament as consisting of ‘ persons chosen throughout the 
country as being the most perverse and heretical.’ 41 This state¬ 
ment suggests the inference that the government suffered none to 
be elected save those who favoured the new opinions. But its 
value is weakened by what De Feria says immediately after, that 

the Queen has entire disposal of the upper Chamber in a way never 
seen before in previous Parliaments, as in this there are several who have 
hopes of getting her to marry them, and they are careful to please her in 
all things and persuade the others to do the same, besides which there 
are a great number whom she has made barons to strengthen her party. 43 

Here we have an obvious exaggeration. Elizabeth did not create 
a great number of peerages. She created five, of which three, Howard 
of Bindon, Hunsdon, and St. John of Bletso, were new creations, 
and two, Hertford and Northampton, were revivals. De Feria’s 
wild assertion about the creation of peers inclines one to mistrust 
his statement about the commons. Allowing for probable exaggera¬ 
tion, it amounts to the assertion of what was undoubtedly true, 
that the protestants had a majority—probably a large majority—in 
the house of commons. The second item of indirect evidence is 

14 The whole book is 894 pages long. 

* P. 5. » P. 686, edit, of 1571. * At pp. 288, 291. 

44 At p. 304. Yepez probably saw the De SchismaU in manuscript. Bishton men¬ 
tions in the preface that copies in manuscript were extant in Spain, and that Sanders 
finished the work there. 

41 Spanish Cal. p. 32. Ibid. 
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thus stated by Father Pollen: ‘ An English catholic in April told the 
Pope that in a House of about two hundred members, only ten were 
found true to the old creed.’ 45 The value of this report depends on 
its source. If the writer had good means of information his asser¬ 
tion is of value, otherwise not. His statement that the house of 
cofbmons was composed of about two hundred members when, as a 
matter of fact, the membership was almost four hundred, hardly 
inspires confidence. Finally, in his life of Campion Simpson 
states that Sir Thomas White, lord mayor of London, founder of 
St. John’s College, Oxford, and a strong catholic, protested in 
Elizabeth’s first parliament that ‘ it was unjust that a religion 
begun in such a miraculous way, and established by such grave 
men, should be abolished by a set of beardless boys.’ 44 Dom Birt 
repeats the statement. 4 ' This information would be valuable if 
its source were indicated, but neither Simpson nor Dom Birt says 
where it comes from. I am inclined to regard it with suspicion 
until I know its provenance , 46 I may add that the Sir Thomas 
White who sat in Elizabeth’s first parliament was member for 
Hampshire, and in all probability was not the founder of St. John’s 
College, but another Sir Thomas White, whose seat was at South 
Wamborough, in Hampshire. 4 ' ■ 

II. Instances of Intbbfebencb at the Elections of 1559. 

The evidence for interference by the government at the elections 
of 1559 is certainly meagre. The story in the Clarendon Papers 
stands unsupported save by the general statement in the Be 
Visibili Monarchic and the Be Schismate, which is of doubtful 
value; the indirect evidence says nothing about pressure by the 
government. On these data the verdict must be one of non-proven. 
I now propose to go a step further and to inquire whether a verdict 
of disproven is possible. It is always difficult to prove a negative,- 
but I think that I can produce a sufficient volume of evidence to 
justify me in saying that the story in the Clarendon Papers is a 
fiction—in other words, that the government did not send round 
lists of candidates. For this purpose I have brought together all 
the references to dealings with elections that I have been able 
to discover in the records of the period: If the government sent 

u hoc. tit . p. 48. Father Pollen gives the original Latin in a footnote: ‘Ad 
quem quidem locum isti convenerunt (ut communis fertur opinio) ad numerum ducen- 
torum virorum, et non decern Catholici inter illos sunt reperfci.’ He adds, 1 This 
document, entitled “ Deflebilis status Anglicanae gentis enarratur,” is in the archives 
of the Society of Jesus (Anglia Histotica , i. 57). It is written on Roman paper. 1 

44 P. 7. « EUe. Relig. Settlement , p. 53. 

44 It would be a tedious but not impossible task to show that a large majority of 
the house of commons of 1559 were men of full age. 

4T Diet of Nat Biogr. lxi. 78. 
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round lists of candidates it is here that traces of its action might 
be expected to survive. The references which I have collected are 
concerned with the elections for Surrey, Great Grimsby, Lincoln, 
l^Ielcombe Regis, King’s Lynn, and Wiltshire. 

1. The Surrey Election . 

The correspondence about the Surrey election is to be found 
in the Losely Manuscripts , 48 which contain several letters on the 
subject, including one from Sir. William Fitzwilliam 49 to More, 
the sheriff, which is sufficiently interesting to quote. Fitzwilliam 
writes— 

I can but ffor these your late lettyrs, and all othyr your gentlenes, 
render onto you moste hertie thanks ; and to theffect of your said lettyrs 
you shall ondyrstand that apon Saterday last [24 December 1558] he 
beyng at Londyn, my sone Brown 50 wrote oneto me that he hade ondyr- 
standing my lord chamberlayn 51 began to make labore for his sone 52 to 
be one of the knygbts ffor that shyre [Surrey.] Wherapon I sent to 
Mr. Cawerden 58 to knowe his opynion tberyn, whose awnswer was that ffor 
hys owne parte he wolde take no knoledge of annye suche mattyrs, nor he 
thoght gode that my son sholde, saying ffurdyr that oneles my son dyd 
stande ffor the same he wolde not, and that he undyrstode Mr. Sawndyrs 
made at the desyre of my saide L. eraest mene onto the freeholders abowte 
Kyngeston which made awnswere that theye had promysyd ther gode 
wylls beffore &c. Thus have I serteffyd my sayd sone of Mr. Cawyrden 
his mynde, and of my owen also which is myche agreable to the same. 
And I hope with the gode helpe of you and othyr gode ffrends the mattyr 

48 Kempe’s Losely Manuscripts, p. 183, and Hist. Manuscripts Comm ., 1th Report, 
Appendix, p. 614. 

49 Sir W. Fitzwilliam is well known in Elizabethan history as several times lord 
deputy of Ireland (Diet, of Nat. Biogr. xix. 232). 

M Thomas (afterwards Sir Thomas) Browne, who married Fitzwilliam’s daughter. 

sl Lord Howard of Effingham. 

« 61 Sir Charles Howard, subsequently lord high admiral and earl of Nottingham 

(Hist. Manuscripts Comm., 1th Report , Appendix, p. 614). 

u Sir Thomas Cawarden, of Bletchingley, Surrey, a courtier of long standing. He 
was a gentleman of Henry VIII’s privy chamber and filled the offices of keeper of the 
tents and master of the revels and keeper of Nonsuch Palace under Henry VIII, 
Edward VI, Mary, and Elizabeth. He was not deprived of his offices by Mary, and 
sat for Surrey in her second parliament of 1554, the one which effected the recon¬ 
ciliation with Borne. But he was out of favour during her reign, being no doubt 
regarded as one of the reforming party. He had been acoused of heresy in 1543 
(Dixon, History , ii. 333): In January 1554 he was arrested in connexion with Wyatt’s 
rebellion, was suspected of complicity in Dudley’s conspiracy in 1556, committed to 
the Fleet in May 1557, and placed in close confinement for some unknown offence, 
aggravated by contumacy, in June. In July he was permitted to have the liberty of 
the Fleet. Secret meetings for religion are said to have been held by protestants at 
his house in Blackfriars. He was a persona grata with Elizabeth, who instructed him 
to take charge of the Tower immediately on her accession and made him a com- 
' missioner for her coronation (Hist. Manuscripts Comm., 1th Report , Appendix, p.597; 
Kempe’s Losely Manuscripts , pp. 17,133 sqq.; 8.P., Dom., Mary, vol. vii. nos. 48, 60; 
vol. viii. no. 13; Acts of the Privy Couneil } vi. 86,103; Strype, Memorials , m. ii. 148). 
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wyll goo well ynoghe on owr eyde &c. Mr. Toylle wilbe with you upon 
Wensdaye next© [28 December ®<] &c. 


this Saynt Steveen’s night [26 December], by your as his own. 

Wyll’m Fitzll’mb. 

From this letter and from other correspondence among the 
Losely manuscripts'® we learn that Sir Thomas Gawarden and 
Thomas Browne were candidates for Surrey. Browne was un¬ 
willing to stand at first, and wrote to More on 14 December 
asking More to use his influence on behalf of Browne’s ‘ cousin 
Copley.’" Sir William Fitzwilliam however seems to have been 
anxious to bring in his son-in-law, and by FitzwiUiam’s persuasion 
Browne persisted in his candidature. On 20 December Lord 
Howard of Effingham entered the field with a letter' 7 in which he 
asked More to support his eldest son, Charles, the future earl of 
Nottingham. It must have been this appearance of Lord Howard 
that called forth Fitzwilliam’s letter of 26 December, which I 
have quoted above. Lord Howard had induced Mr. Sanders, no 
doubt a member of the family to which the historian belonged," 
to support his son, but Cawarden would not accept Charles Howard 
as a fellow candidate and refused to stand unless Browne stood 
too. The parliamentary list tells us that Cawarden and Browne 
were returned for Surrey and ‘ W. Howard, Esq.,’ for Reigate," a 
Surrey borough, in which the Howards were all-powerful. This 
W. Howard was W. Howard of Lingfield, Lord Howard’s second 
son. 60 His attempt to bring in his eldest son for the county failed, 
but his second son was returned for the family borough. 

The facts disclosed by this interesting correspondence fail 
altogether to support the story that constituencies were required 
to choose candidates from government lists. What they show is 
that two leading men, Lord Howard of Effingham and Sir W. 
Fitzwilliam, were interfering in the Surrey election, Lord Howard 
putting forward his son on one side and Sir W. Fitzwilliam his 
son-in-law on the other. Lord Howard had induced Sanders to 
canvas for him, but Cawarden had been earlier in the field and 
had already secured the promises of the freeholders round Kingston. 
Cawarden had an old grudge against Howard and Sanders. At 
the time of Wyatt’s rebellion he had been arrested by Howard and 
taken to Lqpdon, while in his absence Sir Thomas Sanders and 
William Sanders had paid his castle of Bletchingley a visit and 

* This was the date of the Surrey election (Pari, Return , p. 401). 

“ Hist. Manuscript s Comm., 1th Report, Appendix, p. 614. 

** Sir Thomas Copley of Gatton (Diet, of Nat. Biogr. xii. 189). 

M Hist. Manuscripts Comm., Report, ut supra. M See above, p. 468. 

* Pari. Return, p. 401. 90 Surrey Arch. Coll. ix. 405, 436. 
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carried off eight horses and seventeen waggon-loads of ‘ armure, 
weapon, munysyon, ordynaunce,- and furnytures for horses.’ 61 
Throughout the correspondence about the election there is not 
a suggestion of government interference. Lord Howard was much 
the most powerful of the persons concerned. He was the queen’s 
granduncle, 61 her lord chamberlain, and a member of her privy 
council. Charles and William Howard were members of her privy 
chamber; 63 Charles Howard was one of the cup-bearers at her 
coronation 64 and was even spoken of for a moment as a possible 
husband. 63 If the government had been interfering at the elec¬ 
tions one would have expected so prominent a member as Lord 
Howard to bring in his candidate. Yet the election was carried by 
the rival interest. It may be objected that Cawarden and Browne 
were the government nominees and that Lord Howard was acting, in 
this instance, for his own hand and in opposition to the government. 
There is nothing impossible per se in this conjecture. In Tudor 
times the government was not a coherent whole; members of the 
privy council habitually worked against one another. It was quite 
possible for a particular member of the privy council to oppose 
the election of a candidate who was regarded as the government 
nominee. But the terms of Fitzwilliam’s letter preclude the sup¬ 
position that this is what happened at the Surrey election. If 
Cawarden and Browne had been commended to the electors by the 
privy council as the candidates whom the government wished to see 
elected, Fitzwilliam would have written in different terms. He 
would have reminded More of the fact, and would have urged More 
to carry out the instructions of the government which More, as 
sheriff, must have received. 

2. The Great Grimsby Election. 

What happened at Grimsby is recorded as follows in the 
report of the Historical Manuscripts Commission:— 

1658[9], Jany. 8. Ketelbye. 

Letter from Sir Bob. Tyrwhyt to ‘the Byght Worshipfull and my 
lovyng fryndes Mr. Maior of Grymsby and to the rest of his Brethem.’ 
States that he is requested by his very good lord my Lord Clynton 
earnestly to require them to commit the nomination of one of the 
Burgesses for Parliament to his lordship, and my lord will appoint such 
a gentleman as shall be able very honestly to supply the office and put 
the town to no charges. * ** And for my brother Marmaduke, I have stayd 
hym that he shall make no farther Bewtt to yow for the same.’ 66 

• l Kempe’s Losely Manuscripts, pp. 132-44; Hist. Manuscripts Comm., 1th 
Report , Appendix, pp. 614, 615. 

“ Anne Boleyn’s mother was his sister. 

** B.M. Lansdowne MS. 3, p. 193. 

“ B.O. Lord Chamberlain’s Beoords, vol. 3, p. 106. 

• Spanish Cal. p. 8. 

** Hist . Manuscripts Comm* } 14 th Rep., Appendix viii. p. 255. 
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In this case a local magnate, Sir Robert Tyrwhit, makes his 
brother 67 withdraw in favour of the nominee of a great noble. 
Lord Clinton was a member of the privy council and in the con¬ 
fidence of the government; Lists could not have been issued 
without his knowledge. Yet there is no reference to a list in 
Tyrwhit’s letter. Tyrwhit was not even the sheriff. If lists 
had been issued Clinton woulcb have proceeded after a different 
fashion. He would have had his nominee placed on the Grimsby 
list and would have written to the sheriff to get him elected. His 
writing to Tyrwhit proves that he was acting on his own account 
in an unofficial way. 

8. The Lincoln Election. 

Lincoln is not far from Belvoir, the seat of the earls of 
Rutland. In the sixteenth century the e&rl occasionally nominated 
a member.' We learn from the borough records that he did so to 
Edward’s last parliament (1558), and to Mary’s fourth (1555) and 
fifth (1558), the nominee to the parliament of 1555 being his 
secretary, Robert Ferrour, who was duly elected. For the parlia¬ 
ment of 1559 the following entry occurs in the borough records : 
‘ Mr. Ferrour to be continued as one of the burgesses for Parlia¬ 
ment.’ 68 Ferrour was elected accordingly. In this case there is 
no mention of any government list or nomination, though if the 
government had sent a list the fact would presumably have been 
recorded) just as the nomination of the earl of Rutland had been 
recorded in 1558 and 1555. 

4. The Melcombe Regis Election. 

In this case a member was nominated by the earl of Bedford. 
The incident is recorded as. follows in the report of the Historical 
Manuscripts Commission:— 

A letter, addressed, * to my loving frendes, the Maior and his brethren 
of the towne of Melcombe Regis,’ signed * F. Bedforde ’ (Francis, Earl of 
Bedford) and dated the 8rd of January 1558 [1559]. He thanks them for 
giving him the nomination of one of their burgesses to Parliament, and 
names John Moynes of Bruteporte (Bridport) as such; he excusing them 
from paying to such member 1 the ordinary and dayly stypends, heretofore 
accustomed to be given to the burgesses for their attendance on your 
afiayres there.’ 69 

John Moynes was duly elected. 70 Here again there is no 
suggestion of a government list. The election is the private 

" Marmaduke Tyrwhit was M.P. for Grimsby in 1568. 

• Hist. Manuscripts Comm., 14 th Rep., App. viii. pp. 47-9. The entry which I have 
quoted is not dated. It comes immediately after an entry dated 13 December 1658. 
The next dated entry bears the date 16 January [1569]. 

m Hist. Manuscripts Comm., 6th Rep., App. p. 683. 

™ Moynes was a member of the corporation of Bridport ( Genealogist , new series, 
IL 334). He was a wealthy man, being assessed to the subsidy of 1559 at 401., 
a high assessment for those days (B.O. Subs. Boll, 104/316). 
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business of Bedford and the borough, who strike what is practically 
a bargain. The borough allows Bedford to nominate a member 
and Bedford relieves the borough of the burden of paying him. 
If a government list had been issued? Bedford, who was deep in 
the confidence of Cecil and Elizabeth, must have known of it and 
could not have failed to refer to it in his letter. 

5. The King's Lynn Election . 

The 4 Hall Book ’ of the borough tells us what happened here. 
It is quoted as follows by Harrod :— 

27 Dec. 1st Eliz.: Mr. Mayor &c. have condescended that my 
Lord of Norfolk shall at his request have the nomination of one of the 
Burgesses of the next Parliament for this town, that one of the town shall 
be the other Burgess. 

Monday after Epiphany, same year [9 January 1559]. 

Mr. Mayor &c. have elected Thomas Hogan Esq., and Thomas Waters, 
one of the aldermen of this town, to be Burgesses for this town at this 
next parliament. 71 

This case is similar to the case of Melcombe Regis. There is no 
suggestion of a list or of government interference. Norfolk, though 
a powerful noble, was not even a member of the privy council. 72 

6. The Wiltshire Election . 

The Wiltshire election gave rise to a prosecution in the Star 
Chamber, of which the records still survive—the pleadings and 
depositions of witnesses among the Star Chamber papers in the 
Record Office, and the judgment of the court in the reports of Sir 
James Dyer, who was appointed chief justice of the common pleas 
on 22 January 1559, 7S and was probably a member of the court 
which tried the case. 74 The depositions of witnesses 75 contain 

71 H. Harrod, Report on the Deeds and Records of King's Lynn, 1874, p. 121. 

7t On a previous occasion he was less successful in an attempt to force a* member 
on a borough. The incident is recorded as follows in the * Common Day Book 1 of 
the corporation of Cambridge under the date 21 December 1557: ‘Mr. Mayor 
brought into the Hall a letter directed to Mr. Maior Aldermen and Burgesses of this 
Towne from my Lorde of Norfolks Grace, the tenor whereof is a reqaeste by him 
made to the companye that theie would admit and chuse one Sir Nicholas le Strange, 
knight, his Servants [Le Strange was Norfolk’s chamberlain—Blomefield, Norfolk , 
x. 318, 319], to be one of our Burgesses of the parliamente. And forasmuch 
as the statute in the crosse booke is that no man shall be chosen burgesse of 
parliament for the towne of Cambridge but suche as be inhabitaunte of the same 
towne it is agreed by Mr. Maior Aldermen and XXIIHtie [i.e. the common council} 
that my lordes grace shall be so answered, and that the charges shall be borne by 
the towne ’ (C. H. Cooper, Annals of Cambridge, ii. 140). The last few words 
show the inducement held out to the corporation to accept Norfolk’s nominee. If 
they had done so Norfolk would have paid his expenses. This was the lever by 
which county Magnates commonly moved the authorities of boroughs. 

73 Diet, of Nat. Biogr. xvi. 286. 

u The two chief justices were members of the court (Prothero, Documents , ciii.) 

79 The Star Chamber papers consist of (a) the information of the attorney- 
general; (6) the defence of Bronker, the defendant; (c) interrogatories ministered to 
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much quaint and interestinginformation which enables us to piece 
together the course of a contested county election in the middle of 
the sixteenth century. The facts were as follows : Three persons 
offered themselves as candidates to the Wiltshire electors—John 
Erneley, George Penruddock, and Sir John Thynne. Erneley whs 
elected without contest for the first seat, and Thynne and Pen¬ 
ruddock were rivals for the second. A show of hands having failed 
to decide between them, a poll was taken, 76 Thynne’s supporters 
voting in one polling booth in the presence of Bronker, the sheriff, 
and Penruddock’s in another in the presence of the deputy. The 
names of the voters were taken down in writing. Agents of each 
candidate watched the voting, and in some cases demanded that 
voters should be put on oath to prove their qualification.” After 
the poll was completed Penruddock was found to have a large 
majority, 78 but Thynne’s party still disputed his claim, on the 

Bronker, and his answers; (d) interrogatories ministered to witnesses, six on each 
side, with their answers (Star Chamber Records, Elis., bundle A. xiv. nos. 14 and 15, 
P. xiv. no. 27, Addenda 1/8). 

'• Tristram Mathew deposed: ‘ To the fourth [interrogatory] he confessith that 
ther [was] a triall made by Mr. Clyfford and others for the knowledge of the freholders 
and uppon triall maid it was found that Penruddock had the moost nomber of the said 
freeholders for the said election.’ 

Thomas Waldron deposed: * After the same ellection ther was a doubt who had 
the moost and grettest voices of freeholders eyther of Sir John Thyn or of Mr. pen¬ 
ruddock. Whereuppon triall was made. And uppon the same triall it was found and 
did appere that Mr. penruddock had the moost and gretest nomber of freeholders by a 
gret meny.* 

Robert Barter , one of the * Crowners ’ for Wiltshire , deposed: ‘ Uppon matter of 
question and dout ther betwene Sir John Thyn and Mr. penruddock ther was devision 
and triall made of the freeholders. And upon triall therof made Mr. Penruddock had 
the more nomber of freholders be a gret nomber.’ 

John Hoper deposed: * There was a try all made by the shreve of the shere and his 
deputes to trye the polles of the freholders wherby it might appere who had the 
greatest nombre of the same freholders than present eyther Sir John Thynne or Mr. 
Penruddocke. And upon that tryall yt did appere manifestlye to all that than were 
present that Mr. penrudcToke had the gretest nombre of the same freholders so tryed 
and that by a greate manye.’ 

77 The well known act of Henry VI limited the county franchise to forty-shilling 
householders. Another act (8 Henry VI, cap. 7) authorised sheriffs to examine every 
elector on oath ‘how much he may expend by the year’ (Statutes of the Realm, 
ii. 243). 

Deposition of Lawrence Hyde: * At the daye of the election of the knightes ther 
the Sherif hymsef satt in one place and his depute in one other place of the said 
town [Wilton] for the more spede. And this deponent sayeth he sat with the sberyf 
and did write the names that gave ther voices with Sir John Thynne of the wiche 
• nomber as many were sworae as John Hoper and John Michel who sted there for Mr. 
penruddock did require to have sworae, but how many were sworae at thother place 
where the deputie satt he knowith not for that he was not ther.* 

Deposition of Tristram Mathew: When the poll was being taken ‘ Mr. Clyfford 
refused a great nomber of freeholders to his [deponent’s] knowledge that wold have 
sworae to prove themself freeholders wiche had given ther voices with Mr/ Pen¬ 
ruddock.’ 

79 All the witnesses deposed that Penruddock had the most voters, but the wit¬ 
nesses hostile to Penruddock declared that many of these voters lacked the necessary 
qualification. 
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grounds that he did not reside in the county 79 and that he was 
not of sufficient social position to be knight of the shife. 80 They 
also questioned the status of his voters. Penruddock then under¬ 
took to enter into recognisances to hold the sheriff harmless in the 
event of his election being afterwards questioned as irregular, 81 
whereupon the sheriff, * after a solempne o yez,’ declared Erneley 
and Penruddock to be knights of the shire. 89 The election being 
thus satisfactorily settled, Penruddock returned thanks in quite the 
modern way, invited every one to dinner, and went off with his 
friends. 83 Before leaving he and Erneley asked Bronker to have 
the usual indenture drawn up testifying to their election. After 
they had gone however 84 Thynne’s supporters renewed their objec¬ 
tions, 83 and Bronker decided to send to London to take legal 

Francis Clokke deposed: * Of the men that were examined of their freholdes ther 
was ,moo by xxxvii of penraddookes part but as it was reported they were not all 
freeholders.* 

Henry Clyfford deposed: 1 and sayeth further that he hath hard saye that xxty of 
the freeholders that were ther adjudged for freeholders may be sowen with oone 
pound of onyon sede.* In other words, a pound of onion seed would produce as good 
freeholders as were allowed to vote for Penruddock. 

79 See statute 1 Hen. V, cap. 1 (Statutes of the Realm , ii. 170). 

88 Cf. Porritt, Unreformed House of Commons , i. 122. 

H. Clifford deposed: ‘ This deponent had knowledge that the same Penruddocke 
had but a gardener at Iveohurche who had 2 s 4 d a weke for his wages and nonn 
other howshold there kept.’ Other witnesses stated that Penruddock did not own 
enough freehold to quality him, and did not reside in the county. Penruddook’s 
witnesses, on the other hand, deposed that he possessed 40Z. or 501. a year in land, 
besides ( proffittes * from other sources, and that he had a house and family at Ive- 
church, although he spent a good part of his time at Wilton, the seat of the earl of 
Pembroke, whose ( general Beceyvor * he was. They also laid stress on the fact that 
he was a justice of the peace, and, as one witness said, 1 in every commission as well 
for musters as for subsidies when eny be.* 

81 The statements on this head are somewhat confused. Two witnesses hostile to 
Penruddock deposed that he promised to be bound and then withdrew from his 
promise. Bronker stated that * he [Bronker] did intend to retome Penruddock as one 
of the said knightes, so that [i.e. provided that] he might hhve a bound to save hym 
harmles bicaus the said penruddook was not resiaunt within the said shire.’ The 
general course of the evidence makes it most probable that Penruddock did make 
some such promise, but that he was given no opportunity of fulfilling it, Thynne’s 
name, as will be seen later, being fraudulently entered in the return without Pen- 
ruddock’s knowledge. 

** All the witnesses are agreed on this point. 

88 Thomas Waldron deposed: ’And theruppon penruddock stood up and gave 
thankes as well to them that gave ther voioes to hym as to Sir John Thyn [i.e. as to 
those who voted for Thynne], and desired them all to come to dynner to Wilton house 
and they shuld be welcomm. And therupponn the said Sheryf and Mr. Erneley and 
dyvers and many other gentilmen and others cam thither and dyned ther aswell 
suphe as gave ther voioes with Sir John Thynne as with the said Mr. Penruddock.’ 

84 Waldron, the last quoted witness, says that the sheriff went off to dinner with 
Penruddock, but the evidence of others makes it more probable that he stayed behind 
with a few of Thynne’s supporters. 

88 Deposition of Lawrence Hyde: * He [Hyde] moved jthe said sheryf in the open 
countie to retorne Sir John Thynne & to leve out Mr. Penruddock for that he thought 
the lawes and statutes of this realme the case being as it was wold warraunt the 
same.’ 
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advice on the point. 86 Whether he carried’ oat his intention does 
not appear, but if he did he did not await a reply, for two or three 
days later an indenture was drawn up in the house of Archdeacon 
Carew 87 at Salisbury certifying to the return of Erneley and 
Thynne. Chokke, a friend of Thynne, bound himself in 8001. to 
hold Bronker harmless of the consequences of his action. Although 
there is no evidence on the point we shall probably not be wrong 
in assuming that Chokke persuaded Bronker to return Thynne at 
once, without waiting for the result of the reference to London. 88 

The fraud soon came to the notice of the government; pro¬ 
bably the earl of Pembroke, whose steward Penruddock was, took 
took up his dependent’s cause. Pembroke was on bad terms with 
Thynne, who had been summoned before the council, at his 
instance, in Mary’s reign and called on to explain how he had 

• 

Deposition of Qabrieil Pledell: 1 And as touching the said retorne he left notice 
and worde with Mr. Chocke that if Mr. Penruddock did refuse to be bounde to the 
sheriff according to his promes made in open countie, that then the said Mr. Chock 
shuld putt his name and his seale to the said retorne for Sir John Thynne bicaus the 
election was doubtful.' 

Deposition of Henry Clifford: * After Penruddock had refused to be bound as he 
promised to have ben then he [Clifford] perceyving the sheryf to stand in dout what 
he might best do declared to the sheryf that he might retorne Sir John Thynne 
according to the Lawes of this Healme.' 

M Deposition of Bronker: Interrogatory —‘ Who did give hym councell and pro¬ 
cure hym to retorne Sir John Thynne knight in the place of the said George Pen- 
ruddocke and upon what consideracion and wherfore he did the same ?' 

Answer —* He sayeth that forasmoche as dyvers did object that penruddok was 
not resiaunt nor dwelling within the same shire nor a man of abilite for that rome 
according to the lawes and statutes of this realme therefor this deponent sent up to 
london his Undersherif for Councell to knowe what he might do according to the 
Lawes of this Realme And wiled [willed] his said Undersheryf called Mervyn to 
make retorne therof according to the lawes of this Realme.’ 

91 Carew was a noted pluralist who held ecclesiastical promotions under both 
Mary and Elizabeth. Elizabeth made him dean of her chapel on her accession. 
At the time of the Wiltshire eleotion (17-20 January) he was in London, wheife he 
took part in Elizabeth's coronation on 15 January. How the indenture came to be 
executed in his house I am unable to say. His name does not appear again in the 
proceedings. 

* Deposition of Henry Clifford: 1 He did seale the same indenture bothe for 
hymself and for Mr. Hungerford by his request and sayeth the same Indenture was 
sealed in Mr. Archdecon Caroo his house in the close at Salesbury. And supposeth 
the same to be sealyd within thre dayes after thellection. And sayeth further the 
same indentur was sealyd and delyvered uppon condicion that it might stand with the 
order of the lawe.’ 

Deposition of Francis Chokke: * He is oone that hath sealed the Indentur for the 
Retorne of Sir John Thynne. And sayith the same Indenture was sealyd at Sales- 
bury about ii or iii dayes after the election. . . . Ther was boundes offeryd to the 
sheryf in the open countie on both partes to save hym harmeles uppon the said 
Retorne and bioaus they that had offeryd to be bound on the bihalf of Sir John Thyne 
went ther waes out of the towne. Theruppon this deponent for frendshipp that of 
old tyme hath ben bitween Sir John, Thynne and hym And for that he knew non 
other but that the lawe was elere for the Retorne of Sir John Thynne, therfor he 
bicame bound in obligacon to the Bheryf for the said Retorne, in the summe of thre or 
flour hundred poundes.' 
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accumulated his wealth. 89 Accordingly Bronker, the sheriff, was 
prosecuted in the Star Chamber by the attorney-general in April 
or earlier 90 on two charges, (1) of making a false return, (2) of 
performing the duties of sheriff without having taken the pre¬ 
scribed oath. Laurence Hyde, who was Thynne’s ‘auditor and 
servent, 1 was prosecuted at the same time for instigating Bronker 
to evade the oath. 91 The judgment of the court is thus reported by 
Sir James Dyer :— 

Fol. 168 r. De Termino Trinitatis anno 1 Beginae Eliz: 

(19) Bronker vycont de Wilteshire, fuit sue per information de Per- 
jurie en le Starre chamber, al suite le Roygne, pur un faux retoume fait 
de Sir John Thyne destre Chivaler de parliamgt pur le dit county, ou en 
fait Penruddoke fuit eslieu par le greinder number de franktenants en le 
dit coutie, en deceipt del-countrey, & de lentier Realme. Et il appiert 
per examination obiter que Bronker ne fuit pas jure dexecuter son office,. 
coment que fuit un Dedimus potestatem 93 direct a un Hyde de doner 
son serement, que luy diswade de prender le serement pur le difficultie 
del Articles. Et cest matter per grave resolution & en honorable & tres 
graund assemblie des Nobles, fuit deore vers Bronker, cestassavoir, pur le 
contempt del ley auncient, s. que chesoun vycount in incepio dfficti 
iuraretur, [the ancient law that every sheriff on entering on his office 
should be sworn] que il payeroit pur son fine al Roygne C. li. [100Z.J ouster 
lenprisonmgt de v. semaignes. Et aucy C. li. adjudge al Roigne, solonque 
le statute 93 pur le faux retoume, & aucy lenprisonment de un an sans 
baile ou mainpriz. Et Hyde fuit fyned a cc markes, ouster lenprisonment 
de ii semaignes &c. Et aucy Bronker & Penruddoke obliges per recog¬ 
nisance, destroyer al arbitrement de iiii de les Nobles pur le C. li. due al 
Penrudokke. 94 Mes Sir John Thyne fuit tenus a Bronker en ccc. li. pur 
luy sauver harmeles de son returae, etc. 95 

In this judgment the Star Chamber inflicted a severe but well 
merited punishment for a gross fraud. Bronker, the principal 
culprit, who had aggravated his offence by evading the oath—an 

89 Wilts. Arch. Mag. iii. 286. 

90 The depositions of witnesses are dated 25 to 30 April, 1 Eliz. 

91 The incident of the evasion of the oath had no connexion with the election 
case, but it came to light in the inquiry into that case. 

99 Before entering on his office a sheriff has to take an oath to discharge his duties 
faithfully. There are various forms of procedure for tendering the oath, one being 
the issue of a writ called dedimus potestatem to particular persons to administer the 
oath. This was the procedure adopted in Bronker’s case. 

99 23 Hen. VI, cap. 14 (Statutes of the Realm , ii. 341). The attorney-general sued 
Bronker for this penalty in the court of exchequer in Hilary term 1559 (B.O., Star 
Chamber Proc., Elizabeth, Addenda 1/3). 

94 The statute of Henry VI quoted above provided that in the case of a fraudulent 
return the sheriff should pay 100Z. to the candidate to whose prejudice the fraud was 
committed. Penruddock sued Bronker for this penalty in the court of common 
pleas in Hilary term of 1559 (B.O., Star Chamber Becords, ut supra ; and Plea roll, 
Common pleas, 1 Eliz., Hilary term). 

95 The title of Dyer’s reports is * Cy ensuont ascuns novel cases, collectes par le 
jades tres reverend Judge , Mounsieur Jasques Dyer &c. Londini 1585.’ An English 
translation by John Vaillant was published in 1794. 
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attempt, probably, to sit on the fence at the beginning of a new 
reign—was sentenced to a year and five weeks’ imprisonment and 
2001. fine; his abettor, Hyde, came off with the much milder 
punishment of 200 marks fine and two weeks’ imprisonment; 
Thynne, who had not been present at the election, was nevertheless 
held liable under the bond which Ghokke had made, although 
Chokke had declared that he acted on his own motion. 96 The 
whole case exhibits the Star Chamber in a pleasing light as dis¬ 
charging its true function of punisher of misdemeanours in high 
places. The bearing of the case on the question with which this 
article is concerned is simple. It proves conclusively that no list 
of government nominees was sent to Wiltshire. Throughout the 
case there is no hint of interference from above; neither the 
government nor any member of the government is referred to. 
When he was asked point-blank who had instigated him to return 
Thynne, Bronker made no attempt to shelter himself behind supe¬ 
rior authority. It may be argued that a list was sent and that he 
concealed the fact in order to shield his superiors. This argument 
is inadmissible, because it assumes that Cecil and Bronker regarded 
the sending of a list as a discreditable action which required to be 
concealed. But a Tudor statesman saw nothing wrong in recom¬ 
mending a candidate to a sheriff. Cecil made several such nomina¬ 
tions when he was secretary of state under Edward VI. Even 
assuming that CecU wished to keep his proceedings secret it is in 
the highest degree improbable that Bronker would submit to a 
severe punishment in order to meet his wishes. Why should 
Bronker suppress a conclusive defence in order to oblige Cecil ? 
Elizabeth’s servants sometimes accepted punishment for actions 
for which she was responsible, but I know of no case in which an 
official sacrificed himself in order to shield one of her ministers. 
By her action in the Star Chamber the queen appears as the vindi¬ 
cator of purity of elections against a noted protestant and old asso¬ 
ciate of Cecil. 97 If a government list had been sent to Wiltshire 
the fact must have come out in the answers to interrogatories. 98 
But the whole course of the depositions shows that the election was 


M Under the statute ( Statutes , ut supra, p. S42) Thynne was liable, as a penalty 
for sitting in parliament under an irregular return, to a fine of 100Z. payable to the 
queen and 100Z. payable to any one who informed against him. The latter penalty does 
not seem to have been levied; no record of a suit against him appears in the plea roll 
of the common pleas for Hilary term of 1559, where it would be found if one had 
been brought. Whether he was sued by the crown for the* second penalty 1 am 
unable to say. The plea roll of the exchequer for the Hilary term of 1559 is not extant. 

97 Cecil and Thynne both started in life as proUgis of Protector Somerset. 

■* One of the witnesses, Robert Barter, a 4 crowner ’ for Wiltshire, deposed : 4 he 
[deponent] came to Wilton to my lordes [the e&rl of Pembroke’s] house about that 
vth day of December [1558] & told hym [Penruddock] first of the writt of the parlia¬ 
ment for the election of the knightes. And then the Baid Mr. penruddock said to this 
deponent he would be glad to be one of the knightes if the countrey would geveth [sic] 
it him.’ 
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a local question. Penruddock was probably a favourite with the 
electors as their old member 99 and the local factotum of the great 
western magnate, Pembroke, whereas Thynne was a new man who 
had come into the county from Shropshire hardly twenty years 
before. 100 How Thynne succeeded in getting the sheriff on his side 
it is useless to speculate, but Bronker was certainly not an ardent 
supporter of the new government, since he tried to evade the 
responsibilities which it placed on him when it appointed him 
sheriff. 

What happened at the six elections mentioned above makes it 
clear that no list was sent to the electors of Surrey, Great Grimsby, 
Lincoln, Melcombe Begis, King’s Lynn, or Wiltshire. In every 
case in which materials are forthcoming to test the story in the 
Clarendon Papers it is found to be a fiction. It may be objected 
that the data are too scanty for a confident conclusion, that con¬ 
stituencies were overlooked here and there in the general circulation 
of lists, and that the constituencies of whose elections I have 
furnished particulars were among those unreached by lists. For 
two reasons this argument must be rejected. In the first place it 
is improbable that every constituency about whose elections infor¬ 
mation has survived should be a constituency to which lists were 
not sent. In the second place the silence of borough records is 
fatal to the truth of the story. The archives of English towns are 
extraordinarily copious. Scores of boroughs contain minute books 
and other records of municipal proceedings reaching back to the 
sixteenth century and beyond. The great bulk of these archives 
are still in manuscript, but some have been printed in extento and 
summaries and extracts have been published of many others. In 
the hope of finding some reference to the story of the lists I have 
turned over as many of these volumes as I have been able to lay 
my hands on, 101 yet I have found no trace of the story. If lists had 
been circulated to boroughs generally the fact would assuredly 
have found mention in the minute book of a borough here and a 
borough there, and such curious entries—unique in parliamentary 
history—would not have escaped the notice of the hundreds of 
archivists and antiquaries who have occupied themselves with 
municipal history. One or more must have found their way into 
print. In short, every fact which has survived regarding the elections 
of 1559 contradicts the story of the lists, while the silence of borough 
records generally is perhaps even more fatal to its acceptance. 

G. G. Bayne. 

{To be continued.) 

** Penruddock was M.P. for Wilts in the parliament of 1558. 

>w Diet, of Nat. Biogr. lvi. 365. He bought Longleat in 1540 (Wilts. Arch. Mag. 
iii. 284). 

1,1 1 shonld be ungrateful if 1 did not express my acknowledgments to Dr. Charles 
Gross’s admirable Bibliography of Municipal History. 
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The Progress of Inclosure 
during the Seventeenth Century 

T HOUGH the view which regards inclosure of common and 
common right land as taking place mainly at two epochs, in the 
sixteenth and eighteenth centuries respectively, and as due to causes 
peculiar to these particular times, is certainly less firmly held than 
was formerly the case, it is nevertheless not yet realised that thus 
stated it gives an almost entirely false presentation of what 
occurred. No doubt it is true that particular circumstances or 
combinations of circumstances at certain times accelerated the 
movement or invested it with some special character, but inclosure 
was continuous, and a very considerable mass of evidence as to its 
reality and extent exists, spread over the long intervening period of a 
century and a half. Some part of this evidence has been indicated 
by different writers, and particularly by Professor Gay 1 and Miss 
Leonard, 3 but as yet its mass and continuity, and so the extent of 
the progress to which it testifies, have not been fully stated. 3 
When that is done it will be seen not so much that the earlier view 
was inadequate as that it was actually the very reverse of the true 
state of the case, that inclosure continued steadily throughout the 
seventeenth century, and that the inclosures of the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries were no new phenomena but the natural 


1 * Inquisitions of Depopulation in 1517,’ Transactions of the Royal Historical 
Society , N.S. vol. xiv.; ‘ The Midland Revolt and the Inquisition of Depopulation in 
1607,’ ibid. vol. xviii.; * Inolosures in England,’ Quarterly Journal of Economics , 1903. 

* ‘ The Inclosure of Common Fields in the Seventeenth Century,’ Transactions of 
the Royal Historical Society , 1905, N.S. vol. six. pp. 101-46. 

* Possibly some additional weight is due to the conclusions of Miss Leonard and 
myself, when they coincide, as is often the nase, because they were arrived at quite 
separately. This, of course, is obvious in her oase. The materials for the present 
paper were collected and put together before her very valuable paper was published. 
The chief points of difference between us are noticed, but often our views agree and 
the different evidenoe presented fits together in a very interesting way. With Dr. 
Gay my agreement, as will be seen, is not so great. So far as possible I have 
mentioned, either in the text or notes, their evidenoe, as the particular object in view 
is to show the strength and nature of the testimony as to the amount of evidenoe from 
the latter years of the sixteenth to the early years of the eighteenth centuries. 
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completion of a great continuous movement. In dealing with this 
movement throughout the seventeenth century attention must 
be directed to certain matters besides continuity and extent. 
The districts, the character, and the mode of inclosure require 
to be dealt with. 

If we turn to the later years of the sixteenth century 4 5 the 
frequent statutes dealing with tillage and houses of husbandry 
afford considerable evidence of the efforts of the government to 
secure adequate attention to arable cultivation and to prevent 
land suited to corn being used for pasturage. To some extent 
these acts were directed to remedy conversions to pasture which 
had taken place in earlier years, and, taken by themselves, they do 
not, despite their stringency and frequent re-enactment, prove much 
more than the difficulty of reversing by state action a movement 
which, whatever its consequences, had at its base great economic 
causes. But this would be a very imperfect view of the condition 
which prevailed at the time. Economic causes were still at work 
and inclosure was the natural response. No doubt they were 
somewhat changed in character. Even if the demand for pasture 
was still effective, the increased population, with its growing need 
of corn, and the new possibilities of improved methods of 
cultivation added new reasons for inclosure, though obviously for 
inclosure with different results, against which the old reproaches 
of depopulation and the diminution of the food supply could not be 
alleged. 4 In respect of this tendency the evidence of writers like 
Tusser and FitzHerbert seems conclusive, and it is probable that it 
was due to a like perception that, despite the very obvious anxiety 
about inclosure, the statute was enacted 6 which so specifically 
repeated the power of approvement enacted in the Statute of 
Merton. 7 

That inclosure from which such detrimental results as those 
mentioned above might be and were apprehended was however 
steadily progressing is obvious from circumstances attending the 
later statutes of tillage, as from other evidence. The words of the 

4 The end of the sixteenth century and the earlier years of the eighteenth century 
are here treated alongside of the strictly seventeenth century. 

5 In connexion with this reference may be made to * Conference between Plough 
man and Clothier,’ by John Green, written in Wilts in the time of Henry VIII (Roya] 
MS. 7, C. xvi. f. 238), where it is stated that whereas landlords at one time could 
not find tenants, and therefore resorted to wool and sheep, now the case is altered 
through the increase of population, and tenants want landlords. It is suggested (f. 239) 
that the sheep and clothiers might be removed to Ireland and the land under pasture 
converted to tillage, which, as compared with clothing and sheep, is estimated to sup¬ 
port people in the ratio of five t b one. See also the proposals by Thomas Duckett 
(Sloane MS. 2404) for the improvements of commons, f. 15. 

• 3 & 4 Ed. VI, c. 3. 

7 So far as I know no attempt was made during the seventeenth century to repeal 
the statute thus ro-enacted. 
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statutes are very significant. Thus the preamble to 89 Eliz. 
e. 2 runs— 

# Whereas from the XXVII year of King Henry the Eighth of famous 
memory until the five-and-thirfcieth year of his majesty's most happy 
reign there was always in force some law which did ordain a conversion 
and continuance of a certain quantity and proportion of land in tillage 
not to be altered; and that in the last parliament held in the said five- 
and-thirtieth year of his majesty’s reign, partly by reason of the great 
plenty and cheapness of grain at that time within this realm, and partly « 
by reason of the imperfection and obscurity of the law made in that case, 
the same was discontinued, since which time there have grown many 
more depopulations by turning tillage into pasture than at any time for 
the like number of years heretofore. 

Like language is to be found in 89 Eliz. c. 1, which states, 

* where of late years more than in time past there have sundry 
towns, parishes, and houses of husbandry been destroyed and become 
desolate.’ A like condition of things is stated in the tract Certain 
Causes gathered together, wherein is shown the Decay of England , if it 
may be assumed that this was written in the later part of the 
century. It relates to inclosures in Oxfordshire, Buckinghamshire, 
and Northamptonshire, and complains that there has been a change 
for the worse since the days of Henry VII. 

Additional light on the time and on the aims of Elizabeth’s 
ministers is thrown by a letter 8 from Sir Anthony Cope to Lord 
Burleigh concerning the framing, of the new bill against the ill 
effects of depopulation, written with the draft of the bill before him . 

In this criticism the writer says, ‘ Where every house is to be allotted * 
twenty acres within two miles of the town I dislike the limitation 
of the place, fearing the poor man shall be cast into the most 
barren and fruitless coyle, and that so remote as altogether un¬ 
necessary for the present necessities of the husbandmane’s trade.’ 

He then proceeds with other grounds of objection, 9 very pertinent 
to the working of the act, and important as showing the difficulties 
obviously experienced in certain places. The very definiteness of 

9 Lansdowne MS. 83, f. 68. 

9 These may be summarised. Secondly, the draft is defective, in that there is by 
this law no limitation of common or meadow, without which no limitation of common 
can be maintained. Thirdly, albeit the allowance is thus scant as before, there is no 
limit set down either for fine or rent. ( But the poor that are |o be restored are in 
both left to the will and hard conscience of him that hath destroyed the town or of 
him that hath unconscionably purchased the town 90 destroyed.’ Fourthly, that some 
immediate relief should be given for the pressing necessities of those who are to be 
ultimately restored, * who, being driven out of their habitations, are forced into the 
great oities, where, being very burdensome, they shut their doors against them, 
suffering them to die in the streets and highways. 1 This is due partly to the fact that 
the law restricts the duty of maintaining the poor to the place where they are born 
and bred. Fifthly, that though the bill aims at restoration and not at a new condition, 
it should apply in cases where title is recent. 
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statement is sufficient to show that inclosures were taking place, 
and that they were attended in some places at least with bad 
results. He specifically urges that recent titles ought not to 
hinder the immediate application of the statute. 

The foregoing evidence, which bears directly on the conversion 
to pasture and the existence of inclosure at the time, and also on 
the remedy of the former by law, can be supplemented by that of 
the writer of 1607, whose careful comparison of inclosed and open 
lands, especially as illustrated by the counties of Somerset and 
Northampton, has often been quoted. He deals not only with 
the two systems but with the remedy for inclosing when that 
results in depopulation. Here he considers the expediency of 
offering a remedy at a time when, as he says, the mere offer or 
attempt may serve as an encouragement to violent attempts at 
redress. Inclosure, he writes, was made the pretended cause for 
the late tumults. However he overrules this scruple and suggests 
that, so far as inclosure is harmful, which in general he may be 
taken as denying or doubting, action must be taken not only with 
regard to that which has been but also in prevention of that to 
come. To prevent or to stay harmful inclosure he recommends 
that existing laws should be maintained and that new measures 
should be taken against ingrossing of lands. Briefly stated, no one 
is to hold more than one-fourth of the land of any manor, the 
remaining three-fourths to remain in tenantries none of which 
is to exceed one hundred acres. Side by side with this as testi¬ 
mony to the real existence of the movement is the inquisition of 
• 1607. 10 

Though it is not intended to deal at this point with the 
nature of the inclosures, it should be added that further testi¬ 
mony as to inclosure of wastes is afforded by a memorial 
addressed in 1576 to Lord Burleigh by Alderman Box. 11 This 
memorial is interesting by reason of the information it gives as to 
the condition of the land and its general breadth of treatment. 
The writer urges the necessity of increasing the tillage lands, a 
necessity arising from, first, the large amount of good and 
fruitful land ‘ lying waste and overgrown with bushes, brambles, 
ling, heath, furze, and such other weeds ’; secondly, the amount 
converted from arable to pasture, which he states has been estimated 
at one-fourth of .that at one time agreeable to maintain the plough. 
That there has been decay of arable is assumed, and equally he 
has no doubt in stating that laws made in redress have been 
inefficacious. The decay and putting down of ploughs, have not 
been stayed, ‘ but are rather increased, and nothing amended.’ His 
own remedy is to leave the land in pasture alone and devote all 

»• ‘ Depopulation Returns *; see Professor Gay’s article, ubi supra. 

" Lansdowne MS. 181, f. 22. 
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efforts to the cultivation of the wastes. But here he points out 
a difficulty, which evidently was a real one. While the wastes 
existed the herbage and other profits belonged to the tenants; 
when divided and separated their division was at the lord's 
pleasure. Hence he advocates the introduction of a regular system 
of inclosure of wastes, the lord of the manor, together with four 
or five of the gravest tenants, appointed and chosen by their 
fellows, to be empowered to proceed to a division and allotment, 
each allotment to be according to the rent paid and to be granted 
on condition of clearing and cultivating in two years. His object 
was not only to supply the lack of tillage land but to prevent 
division taking place under conditions which placed the land at 
the pleasure of the lord; it became his and the tenant lost the 
free profit which he formerly possessed in herbage, &c. Here 
however the memorial is instanced as evidence that inclosure of 
waste to the lord’s advantage was taking place, at any rate to 
some extent. Of course the writer’s recommendation, had it been 
enforced by law, would have increased the amount inclosed, though 
it would have removed or modified the objection felt by the tenants 
and people in general and evinced in the discords referred to, as 
also later at the time of the Diggers. 

On turning to what occurred during the seventeenth century 
it will be convenient to examine the evidence as it presents itself 
under three headings—general references in tracts, pamphlets, and 
the like, official records, and lastly the evidence afforded by compari¬ 
sons between the state of the country in the sixteenth and towards 
the end of the seventeenth century. So far as the first two bodies 
of evidence are concerned the century may be divided into periods 
of twenty-five years. One thing however must be remembered. 
Literary references frequently are to movements which have been in 
progress for some little time and have grown to sufficient dimensions 
to impress themselves as a general grievance in a district and 
within the knowledge of jthe writer, and yet not so long-standing as 
to have lost their aggressive character. A tract on inclosure does 
not merely deal with the events of the last year or so, but covers a 
much wider range. 

So far as the first quarter of the century is concerned reference 
has already been made to the analysis of the relative advantages 
of inclosure and open which distinctly favours imdosure as con¬ 
ducing to (1) security from foreign invasion and domestic com¬ 
motion, (2) increase of wealth and population, (8) better cultiva¬ 
tion through land being put to its best use. In the Geographical 
Description of England and Wales (1615) complaint is made in 
respect of Northamptonshire that ‘ the simple and gentle sheep, of 
all creatures the most harmless, are now become so ravenous that 
they begin to devour men, waste fields, and depopulate houses, if 

vol. xxm.— no. xci. 11 
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not whole townships, as one hath written.’ The passage is, of 
course, copied from the Utopia . The Commons ’ Complaint (1612) 
and New Directions of Experience to the Commons' Complaint (1618), 
both by Arthur Standish, advocate inclosure in every county of the 
kingdom. In the preface to the earlier tract he refers to * a grievance 
of late taken only for the dearth of corn in Warwickshire, Northamp¬ 
tonshire, and other places.’ Since this as well as the other tract is 
largely a defence, or rather advocacy, of inclosing'there can be no 
doubt that the suggested cause was the inclosing. Of Cornwall 
Carew writes in 1602, ‘They fall everywhere from commons to 
inclosure.’ Again, Trigge in The Humble Petition of Two Sisters 
(1604) condemns inclosure. 12 

In the second quarter the literary treatment of the subject is 
not very full. Depopulation Arraigned (1686), by R. P. (Powell), of 
Wells, was occasioned by the issue of the royal commission to 
inquire into inclosures, and deals in a hostile spirit with the sub¬ 
ject. The author specially condemns what he describes as ‘ a grow¬ 
ing evil of late years ’—namely, grazing butchers’ taking up land,— 
and gives some details of inclosure accompanied by depopulation. 13 

In the third quarter and at the very beginning there is much 
more to be referred to under this heading. Inclosure Thrown Open; 
or , Depopidation Depopulated , by H. Halhead (1660), is a vigorous 
attack on those desirous of inclosing, who are accused of resorting 
to any means to secure their object. As to the district referred to, 
the authorship of the preface by Joshua Sprigge, of Banbury, 
affords some slender ground for the conjecture that it refers to the 
South Midlands. That the Midlands were a conspicuous area is 
clearly shown by other writings. In these a definite controversy 
centres round the inclosures of Leicestershire, Northamptonshire, 
and the adjacent Midlands, while it comprises also references to 
other parts of the country. The first publication in this series was 
The Crying Sin of England of not Caring for the Poor , wherein 
Inclosure, viz . such as doth Unpeople Towns and Uncom Fields , is 
Arraigned , Convicted , and Condemned by the Word of God , by John 
Moore, minister of Knaptoft, in Leicestershire (1668). To this there 
appeared an answer, Considerations Concerning Common Fields 
and Inclosures (1658). Moore replied in a printed sheet which 
apparently is lost. To this the author of the Considerations 
published a Rejoinder , written in 1658, but not printed till 1656. 
In this latter year Joseph Lee, the minister of Cotesbatch, published 
,4 Vindication of Regulated Inclosure . A final retort to both the 
foregoing by Moore in A Scripture Word against Inclosure (1656) 

>x The treatment in Norden’s Surveyor and in Burton’s Anatomy certainly suggests 
that inclosure was proceeding. 

” See also D. Lupton, London and the Country Carbonadoed , 1632 (Harl. MS. 9); 
Fuller, Holy State, 1642. 
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concludes the controversy. By its side must be placed The Society 
of the Saints and The Christian Conflict , both by Joseph Bentham, 
of Kettering. With regard to all these some few points require 
notice. 14 The controversy begins with the inclosures in Leicester¬ 
shire, Northamptonshire, and the counties adjacent, and then 
extends somewhat to other inland counties in general, one writer 
alluding to the inland counties 1 where inclosure is now so much 
inveighed against/ References in particular are made to inclosure in 
Warwickshire, and to the existence of inclosed districts in Essex, 
Kent, Herefordshire, Devon, Shropshire, Worcestershire, and even 
Cornwall, though it cannot be concluded that the allusion is to 
recent inclosures in these latter counties. In the second place even 
Moore is careful to distinguish between inclosure which depopulates 
and that which has no such effect. When hard pushed he goes 
further, writing, ‘ I complain not of inclosure in Kent or Essex, 
where they have other callings and trades to maintain their country 
by, or of places near the sea or city/ Thirdly, a very important 
consideration as to the ultimate effect of the movement is raised 
by those in its favour in the assertion that very often inclosure is 
laid to pasture and then after a rest returned to arable use greatly 
enriched. This assertion is accompanied by a considerable number 
of instances. Probably the references to the large inclosures in 
North Wiltshire by John Aubrey in the Natural History of Wiltshire 
were written during this period, for his studies began in 1656, 
though his preface was not written until 1685. 

During the last quarter of the century we have the many definite 
assertions by Houghton in his valuable Collections. In 1681 he 
writes of the many inclosures which ‘ have of late been made, and 
that people daily are on gog on making, and the more, I dare say, 
would follow would they that are concerned and understand it 
daily persuade their neighbours/ He instances the sands of 
Norfolk as an example of what they may effect and urges the 
need of a bill of inclosure. In 1692, in arguing against the 
common notion that inclosure always leads to grass, he adduces 
instances to the contrary from Surrey, Middlesex, and Hertfordshire. 
In 1698 he gives some account of inclosed land in Staffordshire, and 
adds, * I cannot but admire that people should be so backward to in¬ 
close, which would be more worth to us than the mines of Potosi to 
the king of Spain/ In 1700 he argues again in favour of a general 
act which should be permissive. Equally significant testimony is 
borne in 1698 by The Law of Commons and Commoners , which 
devotes a special section to the matter of legal inclosure. Campania 
Felix, by Timothy Nourse (1700), deals with the advantages of 
inclosure, as also does Worledge in the Systema Agriculturae (third 

H Cf. John Forster, England's Happiness Increased , 1664. 
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edition, 1681), and of course Blyth. General references of this 
kind during the latter part of this century multiply as literature 
dealing with agricultural systems increases. 

But to illustrate the condition of things during the last 
quarter of the seventeenth century, or even during the latter half, 
we must turn also to books and tracts published shortly after 
its termination. In The Whole Art of Husbandry; or, the Way 
of Managing and Improving of Land, by J. M., F.R.8. (John 
Mortimer), published in 1707, inclosure is treated as obviously 
beneficial, as with reference to it the writer adds, * I shall only 
propose two things that are matters of fact, that, I think, are 
sufficient to prove the advantages of inclosure, which is, first, the 
great quantities of ground daily inclosed, and, secondly, the 
increase of rent that is everywhere made by those who do inclose 
their lands.’ Again, the editor of Tusser in Tusser Redivivus (1710), 
commenting on a reference by Tusser, says, ‘ In our author’s time 
inclosures were not as frequent as now.’ John Lawrence in A New 
System of Agriculture (1726) contrasts the inclosed and open fields in 
Staffordshire and Northamptonshire to the advantage of the former, 
and says aB to the north that the example of Durham, the richest 
agricultural county, where nine parts in ten are already inclosed, is 
being followed by the more northern parts. He expresses surprise 
that so much of the kingdom is still open. Edward Lawrence in 
The Duty of a Steward to his Lord (1727) gives a form of agree¬ 
ment which he recommends to proprietors anxious to inclose. 
Equal testimony to the reality of the movement is offered by 
J. Cowper in An Essay Proving that Inclosing Commons and Common 
Fields is Contrary to the Interests of the Nation, in which he seeks 
to controvert the opinions of the Lawrences. Writing in 1782 he 
says, ‘ I have been informed by an ancient surveyor that one-third 
of all the land of England has been inclosed within these eighty 
years.’ Within his own experience of thirty years he has seen 
above twenty lordships or parishes inclosed. An Old Almanac, 
which was written and printed in 1710, though it has a postscript 
bearing date 1784, urges the need of a general act and expresses 
the opinion that the consent of the lord with two-thirds of the 
tenants should bind the minority in any inclosure. Again, in the 
Dictionarium Rusticum (1726) we read of ‘the great quantities of 
lands which in our own time have laid open, in common and 
of little value, yet when inclosed . . . have proved excellent 
good,’ &c. 

Turning from this kind of evidence to that of an official and 
legal character, it is fortunate that the comparative weakness of the 
testimony of tracts and pamphlets during the first half-century 
can be very greatly strengthened. The inquisition into inclosures 
in 1607 refers obviously to what had taken place in the latter 
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period of the preceding century, 16 but during the reigns of the first 
two Stuarts the anxiety as to depopulation and scarcity .which 
are apprehended as a probable if not a necessary result displays 
itself in almost undiminished force, as may be seen from the Register 
of the Privy Council. In the reign of James I there are some few 
references to cases of inclosure, 16 the most interesting of which 
deals with the case of Wickham and Coltthorpe, in Oxfordshire, 
in respect of which a bill in chancery for inclosure had been ex¬ 
hibited by Sir Thomas Chamberlain. 17 Lord Say however had 
pulled the hedges down with considerable disturbance, and thus 
the matter came to the attention of the council. In a letter to the 
lord-lieutenant from the council it was pointed out that, owing 
to Lord Say’s action being known, 

there is very great doubt, as we are informed, of further mischief in that 
kmd, the general speech being in the country that now Lord Say had 
begun to dig and level down hedges and ditches on behalf of commons 
there would be more down shortly, forasmuch as it is very expedient that 
all due care be taken for the preventing of any further disorder of this 
kind, which, a3 your lordship knoweth by that which happened heretofore 
in the county of Northampton and is yet fresh in memory, may easily 
spread itself into mischief and inconvenience. 

These are however but isolated instances of intervention. 

More systematic attention to inclosure is shown during the 
second quarter of the century. The great administrative activity 
of the council in the fourth decade found a sphere here. On 
26 November 1680 a letter 18 was directed to be sent to the sheriffs 
and justices of the peace for the counties of Derby, Huntingdon, 
Nottingham, Leicester, and Northampton, calling for an account of 
inclosure or conversion during the past two years or at that time 
in progress. In the replies from Leicestershire and Nottingham¬ 
shire 19 many great inclosures were reported, and directions were 
accordingly despatched as to the course to be taken; some, as 
tending to depopulation or the undue diminution of arable, were to 
be thrown open. That this was deemed unnecessary in other cases 

15 Though no conviction for depopulation was obtained, the evidence as to inclosure 
is unaffected. 

'• Vol. iv. p. 100 (9 February 1617-8) refers to a case in Warwickshire ; cf. p. 127. 
Vol. v. p. 700 (13 May 1622-3), in Oxfordshire, a lord pleads that he has done no harm 
to the commoners, having left sufficient for their use, apparently an instance of 
approvement. 

17 Privy Council Begister, vol. iii. pp. 111-5, July 1617. It is alleged however 
that Lord Say’s action was not altogether due to chivalrous public spirit, and that he 
took this course to bring pressure to bear on Sir Thomas Chambe* lain to induce him 
to refer a suit to him. 

•• Ibid. vi. 199. 

" Ibid . vi. 385. Letters addressed to sheriffs, <fcc., of Derby, Nottingham, and 
Huntingdon, reminding them of the letter of 26 November, and calling for a speedy 
return. Ibid. vi. 544. Certain inclosures in Huntingdonshire to be laid open. 
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is evident from a subsequent letter of 25 May 1681, whereby in¬ 
closures begun might proceed on due undertakings that the houses 
of husbandry be not restricted injuriously or the highways inter¬ 
fered with. 80 That considerable care was exercised in the matter is 
evident from further references in the proceedings of the council. 81 
On 9 October 1683 the judges of assize were ordered to attend the 
board on the 18th to give an account of their doings and pro¬ 
ceedings in the matter of inclosures. Unfortunately in the account 
of the meeting on this date and of the interview with the judges no 
definite reference is made in the Register to what transpired in the 
case of inclosures. In general it is said that the justices of the 
peace do not meet often enough to carry out the Book of Orders and 
that the returns of the sheriffs are defective. Among the State 
Papers 22 is a copy of a warrant to the attorney-general to prepare 
commissions touching depopulation and conversion of arable in the 
counties of Lincoln, Leicester, Northampton, Somerset, Wilts, and 
Gloucester. 23 

While it is doubtful if much was done directly to stay inclosure, 
and while with the approach of the Civil War the time of the 
council was necessarily devoted to other matters, the existence 
of an inclosure movement is certain. It is equally clear that 
information was obtained of which some use was made, though 
possibly for other ends than the benefit of the agricultural 
interest and the people. In 1633-4 we find a proposal 24 that all 


*• Privy Council Register, vi. 540 (25 May 1631). ‘ Whereas their lordships did 

write themselves in November last and since to divers counties in the kingdom 
concerning the laying open of new inclosures and conversions of arable grounds into 
pasture and prohibiting the like for the time to come, forasmuch as divers noble¬ 
men, 1 <fcc., 4 praying for the continuance and perfecting of inclosure begun in 
grounds, 1 and undertaking that as much land be left in husbandry and that the high¬ 
ways be kept passable, and agreeing to give fitting security for the observances of 
such conditions, the board therefore order that their former orders be put in operation, 
save where owners agree in writing to conditions as the foregoing, 1 whereon a bill 
in chancery or exchequer to be exhibited by the attorney-general or other counsel 
charging the said owner, with his consent, to prevent depopulation or decay of 
husbandry or annoying the highways. 1 Then follow provisions as to the due form of 
the undertaking, <fcc. 

** Ibid. vii. 506-7, 6 April; also p. 532. At Croft, in Leicestershire, an inclosure is 
regarded as generally profitable, and some who have sought to destroy it are bidden 
and made to desist. Ibid. viii. 194, 31 August. Another inclosure in the same county 
to be laid open, and land actually tilled. Ibid. viii. 351,19 December, 1632. The sahie 
course followed in a case in Nottingham. Ibid. ix. 301, 31 October 1633. A letter 
addressed to the president and council of the north calling their attention to an inclosure 
in Yorkshire. Cf. x. 40 and x. 50, where it is admitted that as yet the results are not 
so prejudicial as feared. Some few other cases dealt with in different parts of the 
country. 

n Stale Papers , Dom. t ccxxix. 112. Cf. Miss Leonard, ubi supra , p. 129, note 1, 
where this document is more fully described. 

** Detailed returns to the letters of the privy council are to be found in Leonard, 
pp. 130-4, so far as some of the counties, and especially Leicester, are concerned. 

»• 5.P., £>., cclx. 106, 1633-4. 
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inclosures made since 16 James I should be thrown back into 
arable on pain of forfeiture, save such as be compounded for. The 
suggestion was not lost sight of, and from 1635 to 1638 compositions 
were levied in respect of depopulations in several counties of which 
an account is fortunately preserved. 25 Some 430 persons compounded 
during this period, the amounts in some cases being considerable. 
The following is a summary of the sums obtained from com¬ 
positions in the several counties affected during these years : — 


- 

1635 

1636 

1637 i 

1638 

| Total | 

1 

£ 

£ 

£ > 

£ 

( i 

£ 

Lincoln 

3,130 

8,023 

4,990 ; 

2,703 

! 18,846 

Leicester 

1,700 

3,560 

4,080 1 

85 

1 9,425 

Northampton 

3,200 

2,340 

2,875 1 

263 

8,078 

Huntingdon 

— 

680 

1,837 1 

230 

2,747 

Rutland 

— 

150 

1,000 

— 

1,150 

i Nottingham , 

— | 

— 

2,010 ; 

78 

t 2,088 

1 Hertford 

_ 

2,000 

— 

— 

2,000 

Gloucester . 

— 

— 

— 

50 

1 50 

! Cambridge . 

— 

— 

170 

340 

i 510 . 

' Oxford 

_ t 

— 

580 

153 

733 ! 

Bedford . j 

| 

— 

— 

412 

412 

Buckingham 

— j 

— 

• — 1 

71 

1 71 

Kent . . . | 

— 1 

— 

— 1 

100 

100 


Having regard to the size of the counties and the number of 
instances in each, this may be taken as indicating a considerable 
amount of inclosure in the case of the first six counties —Lincoln, 
Leicester, Northampton, Huntingdon, Butland, and Nottingham. 
Only inclosures leading to depopulation were supposed to be 
affected. 

To the evidence thus given in official records as to inclosurc 
during the first half of the century must be added that of the 
drainage inclosures. 26 

A large body of evidence as to inclosures and their distribution, 
mainly affecting the latter part of the century, lies in the Chancery 
Enrolled Decrees, where cases of inclosure suits and agreements 
occur in large numbers. 27 These are of different kinds. In some 

Chancery Petty Bag, Miscellaneous Roll 20. 

** These were very considerable, that of the Bedford Level and the Holland 
Fen affecting parts of several connties. Of coarse more waste still remained in the 
area, and by 15 Charles II, c. 17, § 38, all lords and all having rights of common in 
the waste within Bedford Level might improve, divide, and sever their respective pro¬ 
portions. This permission however was revoked by 1 James II, o. 21, on the ground that 
such severance had led to diminution of stock and decay of houses, a fact which 
accounts for the appearance among the private acts of the succeeding century of some 
dealing with wastes and commons in this district. 

** The number of these decrees is very great. There is little doubt that a careful 
examination would k throw great light on some part of the inclosure. The most 
cursory survey of a few rolls is sufficient to show that the inclosures therein recorded 
are not confined to one part of the country, as will be seen from the following 
instances, taken at random: Settringham, in Yorkshire (1669); Shrivenham, Berks 
(1668); Great Coxwell, Berks (1658); Long Sutton, Somerset (1616); Claypoole, 
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instances agreements were enrolled to secure record and to bind 
the parties concerned; in other instances the object was to bind a 
minority who were not consenting parties to the case. For this 
purpose what seems to have been a collusive suit was brought 
against certain persons proceeding to inclose and a decree obtained 
giving allotments to the petitioners. This was used, though 
obviously illegally, to prevent third persons not parties to and 
probably often in ignorance of the action from disturbing the 
division of the ground in question. That this was illegal is clearly 
stated by the author of the legal text-book on the Law of Commons 
and Commoners (1698), but his language leaves no doubt as to its 
occurrence. Probably in the then state of the rural districts the 
method was efficacious. Not only so, but the threat of a suit at 
law was used, we are told by others, frequently to secure assent to a 
proposed agreement to inclose. 28 The mere menace would inevitably 
cause many to assent and others to withdraw from their rights. 
But the defect as against those who stubbornly adhered to their 
opposition, and who had sufficient means to give expression to their 
opposition, doubtless strengthened the growing desire for some 
parliamentary action. 

To some extent the resort to parliament may be part of the 
general constitutional growth which was bringing into view the 
distinction between the royal power, whether exercised in the 
council or in chancery, and that of parliament. During the 
Commonwealth a bill * for improvement of waste grounds and regu¬ 
lating of commons and commonable lands and preventing depopula¬ 
tion 1 was brought forward in the commons, but rejected after having 
been read a first time (1656). After tb£ Restoration frequent 
attempts were made to secure parliamentary sanction and support 
in some form or other for inclosure. In 1666 a bill was introduced 
into the house of lords 4 for confirming of inclosures made by decrees 
in courts of equity.’ After being read a second time the bill was 
sent to a committee and then dropped. Had it passed it is probable 
that the progress of inclosure would have been greatly accelerated, 
while on the other hand it may be doubted if the method of 
private acts would have been adopted. . Other marks of the eager¬ 
ness of the time show themselves. In 1661 a bill was introduced 
4 for making orders and bye-laws for the well ordering and govern¬ 
ing of common fields.’ Though read a third time in the commons 
it proceeded no further. In 1664 an abortive attempt was made 
to pass through the commons a bill 4 to inclose and improve 

Lincolnshire (1G14); Cradley, Worcestershire (1621). Miss Leonard's view as to the 
wide area affected coincides with mine. So far as Durham is concerned she shows 
conclusively that inclosure took place to a large extent, thus bearing out the state¬ 
ment of John Lawrence, already cited, p. 484. 

*■ Moore, The Crying Sin of England, p. 13 ; Halhead, Inclosures Throum Open , 

pp. 8, 9. 
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commons and waste lands.’ The idea of a general act was advo¬ 
cated by Houghton in 1681. Daring the last decade of the 
century two bills were brought forward which went some distance 
in the same direction. In 1696 a bill was introduced * to explain 
the statute of Merton and other statutes in regard to . the improve¬ 
ment of common/ but on a division it was rejected. The next 
year leave was obtained to bring in a bill for making the statutes 
of Edward I and Edward VI against burning and destroying 
inclosures more effectual. After it had been read a first time a 
petition was presented against it alleging that it was being 
promoted in the interest of a party to a particular lawsuit, and 
either on this or on general grounds no further steps were taken. 

The allusions to tumults in Northamptonshire at the beginning 
of the century, a repetition of which was feared at the time of Lord 
Say’s destruction of an inclosure, together with the movement of 
the Diggers, add the testimony of public disorder to the very con¬ 
siderable array of evidence adduced. A further supplement is to 
be found in the references made both by contemporary writers 
and by those of the earlier part of the next century to specific 
inclosures. Thoroton mentions some in Nottinghamshire. A list of 
the inclosures in Leicestershire, drawn up in the eighteenth century, 
notes some as effected in the previous century. A few instances in 
Northamptonshire beginning with 1600 are given by Bridges. The 
list might be further multiplied. Isolated instances are chiefly 
useful as filling up and strengthening the more general assertions 
made elsewhere. By themselves however they are too few to be 
of great value. 

On turning to another kind of evidence and attempting some 
comparison between the state of the country, or rather of different 
districts, as described at approximately the beginning and approxi¬ 
mately the end of the century, save in one instance very obvious 
difficulties present themselves. The terms used are general and 
not precise, while farther the obvious aim of the writer at any 
date is to compare the state of any particular district with that of 
adjacent districts or of the country at large at the same date. 
Hence the value of the terms ‘champion’ or ‘inclosed’ varies a 
good deal. But this feature, whieh renders the various descriptions 
so good for a comparison of the different parts at the same time, 
takes away from their value as a means of comparing the condition 
of one district at one time with its condition at another time, save 
when the change has been so great that the main character of the 
district is transformed, or when the change has been very irregular 
in its distribution. 

In one instance however this difficulty does not present itself, 
and a good deal as to the progress of inclosure may be learnt from 
a comparison of the Itinerary of Leland with the road maps of 
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Ogilby. Oat of the references by Leland to the condition of the 
land along the road traversed, counting as one each case where 
there is a practically continuous account of a uniform character, 
about one-half can fairly be identified with a route described by 
Ogilby. 3 ' Of these in twenty-seven cases the land is apparently in 
much the same condition. In the case of fourteen 30 the amount 
of inclosure however has obviously increased, sometimes very 
greatly increased. Some two or three other cases, though indica¬ 
tions point in the same direction, have been put aside on the 
ground that the evidence is inadequate. It ought to be added that 
in no case does land stated to be inclosed on the earlier tour 
appear to have fallen back into an open condition. Taking these 
fourteen cases, two occur in Devon and Cornwall, and so the 
inclosure is of waste or open common, three in Yorkshire (E. and N. 
Ridings), one in Hampshire, one in Worcestershire, while the 
remaining seven are in the Midlands. Three of these last seven 
are in Northamptonshire. The route taken by Leland in South 
Leicestershire runs from Stanton (Stoughton) to Leicester, and the 


n My attention was drawn to the importance of Ogilby’s Britannia in this 
respect by the reference in Macaulay (History, vol. i. ch. iii., cabinet ed. p. 210, note). 
The landscapes to illustrate the Travels of the Grand Duke Cosimo , bearing date 
1669, are not only interesting in themselves but afford some useful corroboration and 
illustration of the state of the country. In general, except in the drawings of the 
country near Rochester, Chelmsford, and Thorndon, and to some degree that near 
Exeter, there is much open country. It must, of course, be remembered that the 
illustrations are not very numerous and do not represent the whole country. So far ** 
as they go they illustrate three points:—(1) the villages lying closely together along 
the roads, as may be gathered also from Ogilby; (2) the general absence of scattered 
farm houses; (3) the considerable extent of land without hedges and not divided into 
small separate fields. A careful study has led me to attach very great importance to 
Ogilby’s testimony. As a rule the marking of the roads is very obvious, but in 
certain plates no distinction is attempted, as is stated in his preface. Some little care 
and discrimination is therefore required. The same method of distinguishing between 
inclosed and non-inclosed roads is employed elsewhere, e.g. in The Historical Anti - 
quities of Hertfordshire , by Sir Henry Chauncey, 1700, which shows conclusively the 
great extent to which that county was inclosed and the small region in which open 
land still existed. This is also treated of in his text. 

30 The fourteen referred to are as follows:— 

Cambridge to Eltesley 


Wellingborough to Northampton 
Stanton to Leicester . 
Uppingham to Harringworth 
Higham Ferrars to Bedford . 
Hinksey to Faringdon . 

Southam to Banbury . 
Droitwich to Bromsgrove 
Winchester to Southampton 
Alscote to Torrington 
Fowey to Liskeard 
Helegh to York 
Kingston to Beverley 
Malton to Skirbume 


Cambridgeshire. 

Northamptonshire. 

Leicestershire. 

Rutland, Northamptonshire. 
Northamptonshire, Bedfordshire. 
Berkshire. 

Warwickshire, Oxfordshire. 
Worcestershire. 

Hampshire. 

Devon. 

Cornwall. 

Yorkshire. 

Yorkshire. 

Yorkshire. 
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traveller adds ( all by champain land.’ The neighbouring route 
described by Ogilhy from Glen to Leicester runs through inclosed 
ground, a fact which suggests that there had been some increase of 
inclosure in this district. 31 Turning from the particular instances 
analysed above, a careful comparison of the two itineraries, to give 
a common name to both, certainly leaves an impression of a general 
and marked increase in inclosed land, though, except in the 
Midlands, it seems that inclosure rather tends to increase in areas 
and to extend along lines already affected by the movement than 
to break out in wholly new districts. 

Turning to the general comparison of descriptions and records 
at different times, for reasons already given great care must be 
exercised. Certain instances occur however where a definite conclu¬ 
sion seems possible. Leicestershire is described as ‘ champion ’ in 
the Geographical Description of England and Wales (1615), while 
Burton (1622) specially says that the south-east is * almost all 
champion.’ On the other hand according to Ogilby’s road maps 
there was a large amount of inclosed ground in the south-east. 
Again, we have in Aubrey a definite comparison of North Wilts at 
an early date and towards the end of the century, the latter state 
being confirmed by Ogilby. Of Durham the east is * most champain,’ 
according to the Geographical Description , a condition apparently 
continuing in 1673, when, Blome writes in Britannia , the east is 
champain. On the other hand, according to John Lawrence in 
1726 nine parts in ten are inclosed. In North Wilts, according to 
Leland, the route from Cirencester to Malmesbury was after the 
first mile all by champain, which continues to Chippenham. But 
by the latter part of the century much in this district was inclosed, 
a state of things very clearly shown in the roads passing through 
Malmesbury by Ogilby. Again, if Norden is accurate in describing 
Dorset, Wilts, Hampshire, and Berks as being champion in 1607, 
the state of the roads in Ogilby indicates that in Berkshire as well 
as in Wiltshire a considerable amount of inclosing had taken place 
during the seventeenth century. The same, though probably to a 
less extent, is true of Hampshire. 

Before summarising the foregoing some account may be 
attempted of the condition of the country in respect of inclosure at 
the time of Ogilby’s road book Britannia , 32 which bears date 1675, 

*' As a matter of fact a private act in 1761 deals with Evington and Stoughton, 
but this confirms the fact of an earlier inclosure, as it is merely for a division of land 
left in common, as may be seen from the award. For reasons given further on however 
I think that this district was less inclosed than would appear from Ogilby. 

** With regard to the annexed map, prepared from Ogilby, certain points require 
notice. In the first place the map does not attempt to represent the general state of 
the country, e.g. in respect of towns. In the second place, to avoid confusion, it has 
been necessary to omit the roads in which distinction of open and inclosed country is 
not specified. 
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supplementing that with references of the same time or a little 
later. Such an account requires considerable additions to make it 
applicable to the end of the century, since there can be no doubt 
that the movement progressed considerably during the last two 
decades. 

If we follow Ogilby’s description of the land 33 lying at the side 
of the routes he traversed as fairly illustrating the country, the 
area in which open land chiefly continued at that time forms an 
irregular triangle, the apex of which lies in South Wilts, somewhat 
south and midway between Warminster and Salisbury, and the 
sides extend in a north-easterly and easterly direction respectively 
to the east coast. Of these the north side may be roughly figured 
as passing through Warminster and Devizes to Highworth; thence 
almost direct north to Stow, whence it makes a detour in a north¬ 
westerly direction through Pershore almost to Worcester, thence by 
Alcester, Coventry, Kegworth, Mansfield, Blyth, Doncaster, Ponte¬ 
fract, York, to Gainsborough, and thence to the coast. The more 
southerly side runs through Salisbury, Hungerford, Oxford, Ayles¬ 
bury, Newport Pagnel, thence with a southerly detour through Luton 
to Biggleswade, thence by Royston, Linton, Newmarket, to Bury St. 

“ The following is a summary of the amount of open or uninciosed road as com¬ 
pared with the total amount of road described by Ogilby in each county, given in 
percentages. Of course the calculation is necessarily imperfect, and it must be 
remembered that the result, for reasons stated elsewhere, cannot be assumed to do 
more than very roughly represent the average throughout the county. Some few roads 
are omitted as unspecified. 


Percentage of Open Road—i.e. Road by the side of which the Country is Open 

or Uninciosed. 


Huntingdon 

. 67 

Leicester . 

. 38 

Salop 



19 

Rutland 

. 64 

Gloucester 

. 37 

Cornwall . 



19 

Lincoln 

. 61 

Yorks 

. 36 

Stafford 



18 

Cambridge 

. 60 

Berks 

. 32 

Cheshire . 



14 

Oxford 

. 58 

Westmorland . 

. 31 

Devon 



IS 

Northampton . 

. 66 

Suffolk 

. 31 

Worcester . 



13 

Northumberland 

. 56 

Derby 

. 30 

Lancashire 



12 

Nottingham 

. 54 

Hants 

. 29 

Middlesex . 



11 

Cumberland 

. 54 

Buckingham 

. 28 

Hertford 



9 

Bedford 

. 51 

Surrey 

. 27 

Hereford . 



8 

Wilts. 

. 47 

Durham . 

. 23 

Kent . 



5 

Norfolk . 

. 42 

Somerset . 

. 21 

Essex 



3 

Warwick 

. 39 | 








In Dorset no trustworthy road is marked, and in Sussex the amount is too small for 
notice. In some cases the particular road or roads is one through particularly open or 
inclosed country, but this is less important when several roads enter into the calculation. 
It must, of course, be remembered that land by the side of the roads or within access, 
like land in the neighbourhood of towns and districts undergoing industrial develop¬ 
ment, was more likely to be subject to inclosure than that more remote. Also hedges 
and walls would often occur along the road when not on the land. Again, unfonoed 
roads may in some cases run through land in individual or separate holdings. For 
these reasons our calculations can only be taken as a rough estimate. Probably the 
amount of land inclosed is over-estimated. 
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Edmunds, and thence by Thetford, Hingham, Norwich, southerly to 
Great Yarmouth. The triangular area thus roughly delineated 
consists of the following counties: all or very nearly all of 
Cambridge, Bedford, Northampton, Huntingdon, Rutland, Lincoln, 
and Leicester, also S. and E. Warwick, 8. Wilts, W. Norfolk, 
E. Yorks, a considerable part of Oxford, Buckingham, Nottingham, 
some part of Worcester, and small portions of Berks and Suffolk. 
There was, of course, open land outside, in addition to that lying in 
down, moor, heath, and hill, 34 but if Ogilby can be taken as indicating 
the average character of the land it was in this area that open field 
and common land continued as a widespread feature. On the other 
hand it is equally clear from Ogilby that there was a very large 
amount of inclosed land in the area described, a feature particularly 
conspicuous in Northamptonshire, 8. Leicestershire, W. Norfolk, 
S. Nottinghamshire, S. Lincolnshire, and Yorkshire. Elsewhere 
the inclosed land presents itself more intermixt and in less continuous 
amounts, as in Bedfordshire. 35 There is little doubt that by the end 
of the century the proportion of this had increased. The tendency for 
inclosure to prevail near towns of any size is marked and important/ 6 
But this suggests the need of some allowance in our account for a 
larger amount of open land more distant from roads and so less 
accessible to or more distant from towns. 

Summarising the evidence which has been adduced, it is clear 
that inclosure had been going on with some activity in the latter 
part of the sixteenth century. When the seventeenth century 
opens inclosure is attracting considerable attention, some part of 
which is no doubt due to the menace of disorder, or even to actual 
disturbances, in Northamptonshire. Complaint however is not 
confined to that county, but extends into Warwickshire and else¬ 
where. At the same time in Cornwall wastes are being inclosed 
for the purpose, it may be assumed, of cultivation. With time the 
movement in the Midlands, so far from being stayed, gathers force 
and extends over the adjacent districts to such an extent that the 
fear of depopulation leads to official inquiry into what was happening 
in the counties of Northampton, Leicester, Derby, Huntingdon, 
Nottingham, Gloucester, Wilts, Somerset, and Lincoln. Redress in 
certain cases is attempted, but not, it would seem, often, the most 

u As, lor instance, the Cotswolds in Nourse, Campania Felix (1700), p. 45. 

** According to the author of England's Remarques in 1678, Bedfordshire was 
* generally champion. 1 

There is a good deal of evidence which generally corroborates the Bketch here 
given. On the other hand cases of error, either by omission or commission, need 
correction. In South Leicestershire the impression of the country as judged by the 
land on the route described by Ogilby requires considerable modification. There is 
no doubt that a considerable amount of the land in the Market Harborough district 
remained open, though there were many inclosures. The large amoufct of land 
inclosed under private acts in this district is conclusive. 
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systematic use of the information obtained by them or other 
inquirers being the exaction of compositions from offenders, a course 
which obviously assisted the king in his effort to avoid dependence 
upon parliamentary supplies, though it might not remedy the 
evil. The chief counties affected by such compositions were 
Lincoln, Leicester, Northampton, Huntingdon, Nottingham, and 
Eutland. It certainly does not do much to stay the movement in 
the Midlands, which leads to considerable local controversy as to 
the results occasioned. Whatever be thought of these there can 
be no doubt that inclosure in the Midlands was both continuous 
and widespread, though it probably was most severe in the border 
district between Warwickshire, Leicestershire, and Northampton¬ 
shire. 37 Meantime there are marks of like change elsewhere, as in 
North Wilts, where the inclosures extend over a considerable area, 
and in other districts where the mentions which survive are of 
separate instances. During the latter half of the century there is 
a great body of evidence as to the widespread nature of the move¬ 
ment, which evidently increases during the last two decades. As to 
this latter period, the evidence goes to show that very large quantities 
of land were regularly inclosed. 38 The question of inclosure is now 
not in any sense local, its advocates going so far as to seek to obtain 
parliamentary sanction to remove the difficulties which seem to 
have impeded though they could not check its course. 

As can be seen from a comparison of this summary with the 
account drawn from Ogilby the chief area in which inclosure is 
mentioned as taking place coincides roughly with the region in which 
there still remained a large quantity of open. But inclosure also 
took place just on the borders, and the inclosures in Durham and 
the north must be treated as additional. But it must be remem¬ 
bered that inclosures which created no grievance, public or private, 
which, that is, did not threaten the realm with depopulation or 
dearth, or dispossess individuals of rights or of all opportunity of 
earning a living, were little likely to attract attention. What we 
know of the north or of Wilts, or of the sands of Norfolk, is due to 
rather casual notices. Even Moore, the vehement censor of the 
movement, writes, * I complain not of inclosure in Kent or Essex, 
where they have other callings and trades to maintain their 
country, or of places near the sea or city.’ By the side of this 
passage may be put his remark that ( the great manufacture of 
Leicestershire and many (if not most) of the inland counties is 
tillage.' Probably this attempt at discrimination is due to a desire 
to distinguish between what was occurring in his neighbourhood 
and what was taking place elsewhere. The reference may be 
restricted intentionally to Essex and Kent, in neither of which is 

*' For this sec the controversy from 1653 to 1656 (above pp. 482 f.). Nearly all 
the townships mentioned lie in this district. 

98 Specific reference is made at this time to the sand district of Norfolk. 
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it probable that there was inclosing during this century, but on the 
whole a wider application seems more probable. Towns, it must 
be remembered, were growing and manufacture was on the increase, 
and, to judge from Ogilby and other sources, inclosure in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of the towns was of usual occurrence. Some further 
evidence to this effect is offered by the complaint that the poor, 
deprived of the chance of labour in the field, were driven into the 
towns. 39 The material conclusion is that additional inclosure, which, 
far from being complained of, was regarded with favour, took place 
round the growing cities and towns. The growth of industries had 
undoubted influence in this direction. The weaving districts both 
in the east and in the west had been gravely affected in the early 
part of the sixteenth century, when the need of local supplies led to 
a considerable alteration in the cultivation of the land. It must 
not be assumed that the conversion, when it occurred, from arable 
to grazing was wholly in view of wool. The increase in the need 
for food, and especially animal products for consumption, must be 
taken into account. 40 In some districts no doubt both wool and 
^corn were largely imported, as was the case in part of Devonshire 
at the end of the sixteenth and the beginning of the seventeenth 
centuries, where, as we hear in an account in 1680, the country was 
so full of cloth<making that food was imported. 41 The wool used 
was not only local, or even from the neighbouring counties of 
Cornwall and Dorset, but brought from elsewhere, as from Worcester¬ 
shire and Warwickshire. Probably this was true also of Somerset. 
Though tillage was still the great interest in the Midlands in the 
seventeenth century, town growth and the spread of industry 
were beginning, and these had a necessary effect upon inclosure. 

Again, the inclosures in the north and in Cornwall have been 
mentioned. But these were not the only districts where wastes 
existed. To judge from the accounts of England towards the end 
of the sixteenth century there was a vast quantity of wild, unculti¬ 
vated ground, of heath, moor, fen, and forest. To this Leland 
bears testimony in his Itinerary , while the already cited memorial 
by Alderman Box lays stress on its amount, as also on the desira¬ 
bility of its cultivation. Now any such quantity of waste land, 
as may be estimated from these and other sources, is, save in 
some districts in the north, quite inadequately accounted for in 
the inclosures by private act in the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries, or in the other recorded inclosures. Considerable ground 

19 This complaint in the seventeenth century is not novel; thus Oope writes of 
4 the poor who, being driven out of their habitations, are forced into the great towns, 
where, being very burdensome, they shut their doors against them, suffering them to 
die in the streets and highways, 1 Ac. 

49 The reference in Depopulation Arraigned, p. 40, to grazing butchers taking up 
land is suggestive. It is termed a growing evil practised in recent years. 

41 In early times probably a near supply of grain was also very important, but this 
eed would diminish with improvements in locomotion and transport 
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was brought into cultivation by the drainage of the fens, and to 
this, it is contended, must be added the land recovered as it were 
from a wild condition. It is probable, indeed, that some portion 
was inclosed and cultivated during the earlier years of the eighteenth 
century. But, granting this and making allowance for the con¬ 
dition of the country in the late sixteenth century, the conclusion 
that a very considerable quantity of inclosure from a wild condition 
took place in the seventeenth or early eighteenth century is 
necessary. It may be contended that in a large number of cases 
such a course did not imply technical inclosure, inasmuch as the land 
may not have been under any common right servitude, and farther 
that in such an event there would be nothing to tell of its inclosure, 
if the term be employed, even during the period of private acts. 
This may be true or partially true in the more outlying regions, 
but so far as much wild land is concerned the testimony of Box is 
in the opposite direction, since one object of the particular method 
suggested by him is to prevent tenants having rights from being 
deprived of them, as they evidently were being deprived on inclosure. 
But even in the case of land where rights either had not existed or 
had fallen into desuetude, from the early middle of the eighteenth 
century our knowledge of the movement is sufficiently complete to 
preclude its inclosure in large quantities without some notice. 
The enlargement of the whole region of or near cultivation after 
the middle of the sixteenth century seems to justify the conclusion 
that much inclosure of this kind must have taken place during the 
seventeenth century, possibly during the latter years. 

During the long period dealt with, extending from the latter 
years of the sixteenth to the beginning of the eighteenth century, 
there seems abundant evidence as to the progress of inclosure in 
the following counties :— 


Warwick 

Leicester 

Northampton 

Hunts 


Derby Norfolk 

Nottingham Durham 

Rutland Cornwall (early) 

Wilts 


There is also testimony as to some inclosure in certain other 
counties, though not of so definite a character or to so great amount— 

Buckingham Hampshire Gloucester 

Berkshire Somerset Yorkshire (part of) 

—to which might possibly be added other counties in the north to 
which inclosure had spread from Durham. In addition both from 
the Decrees Bolls as also from scattered instanoes occasional 
inclosure was taking place throughout the country generally. But 
as to this it should be remembered that some counties were 
evidently in a highly inclosed state when the period opened. Among 
these were Suffolk, Essex, Kent, Devon, Herefordshire, Shropshire, 
Cheshire. Both Cornwall and Somerset, different in character as 
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their inclosures are, were probably highly inclosed. Whether much 
inclosure went on during this period in Bedfordshire is difficult to 
decide. According to Ogilby a good deal of inclosure had been 
achieved by that time. 43 It seems probable that the northern part 
of Cambridgeshire was inclosed at the end of the century. 43 

Leaving however the more special cases on one side the 
general outlines of the seventeenth-century inclosure seem clear and 
sufficiently distinctive to permit of certain conclusions. First, there 
is evidence of inclosure continuing from earlier times and in the 
Thames district. The Norfolk inclosures probably arose from new 
causes and at the end of the period. In Durham and the north 
the movement rises and develops. Probably much the same may 
be said of the whole district round the Wash. In the Midlands 
we have a movement which, though not new, since the north of 
Warwickshire was already inclosed to a great extent, increases very 
rapidly. Secondly, the country in the regions of early industrial 
and town growth was already largely inclosed. Thirdly, a con¬ 
siderable amount of land was reclaimed from an uncultivated state 
by fen or draining inclosures, and in some cases from encroachment 
by the sea. 44 Fourthly, the development of inclosure in the northern 
Midlands attacks a region, little affected hitherto, under very 
particular conditions. The soil of a large part of the district 
under the old common field system could not be devoted to the 
use for which it was best adapted—namely, grazing. Again, 
during that century a considerable quantity of land was reclaimed, 
thus adding to the area of cultivation much new and good corn 


49 The omission of any mention of inclosed land by Celia Fiennes in Bedfordshire and 
Northamptonshire does not appear conolnsive. Her references are very uncertain and 
irregular, as may be seen in the case of Hertfordshire, which was certainly highly 
inclosed. Against it we have what appears a large variety of evidence in the case of 
Northamptonshire. According to Ogilby, whose observations are systematic and careful, 
there was much inclosed land in both counties. Miss Leonard’s view that Northamp¬ 
tonshire, at the close of the century, was ‘ comparatively * open may be interpreted in 
various ways according to the meaning attached to the word * comparatively.’ As 
compared with many other counties this was no doubt the case. Even allowing for 
the over-estimate in respect of inclosure of the land of a district by that along the 
road Ogilby’s evidence is very strong, and so far as Northamptonshire is concerned it is 
amply supported by abundant positive evidence. 

49 This we infer, first, from the very marked difference between the percentage of 
land inclosed under private act in the north as compared with the south of Cambridge¬ 
shire secondly, from the general character of the land and its neighbourhood to the fens. 

44 While drainage schemes and other reclamations did not necessarily involve ther 
division and inclosure of all the ground affected, commons being left in many cases, 
and in others common rights continuing to exist, as a general rule there would be a. 
large amount inclosed. Land liable to be overflowed by the sea or reclaimed from 
the encroachment of the sea and subject to common right received special treatment 
by statute. An attempt by Lady Wainsford to inclose Hulcey Common, in Suffolk, on 
the ground of a grant to inclose lands overflowed by the sea, is ordered to be not 
pursued till the case be determined either by the commissioners or at law (Privy 
Council Register, xii. 455, 27 November, 1636). 

YOK XXIII.—NO. XCI. K K 
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land. Transport was developing and security of locomotion was 
greater. On the other hand towns were beginning to develop, 
and to some extent at any rate it would seem probable that in* 
closure took place owing to their development, and it may have 
been to supply their needs. 

The method and nature of the indosures during this period nov 
call for some examination. The mode whereby these were effected 
at once follows in due sequence on that pursued in earlier times, 
and prepares the way for that which was employed in the next century. 
In the first place approvement was still in force, and there is evidence 
that the powers thus at the disposal of the lord of the manor 45 were 
in use. Among the answers to the inquiries set on foot by the privy 
council are references to sufficient land being left to others, in one 
case the lord alleging that he has left as much * as by law he ought 
to do.’ 46 That this means became of less use as time passed and 
with the decrease of the land in waste seems evident both from the 
nature of the case and also from the attempt in 1696 and 1697 
to revive or even extend old powers. In the second place, while 
arbitrary inclosures no doubt took place, they seem, so far as their 
direct character is concerned, to have yielded to the development 
in the administration of the law. Agreements take their place, 
though not necessarily to the prevention of arbitrary action. That 
is removed one stage further off and manifests itself in the kind of 
pressure exerted to secure assent to these agreements. Unwilling 
commoners are threatened with the risks of long and expensive 
lawsuits; 47 in other cases they are subject to persecution by the 
great proprietors, who ditch in their own demesne and force them 
to go a long way round to their own land, or maliciously breed 
rabbits and keep geese on adjoining ground, to the detriment of 
their crops. 48 In addition, to some extent, though until the records 
of the decrees in chancery have been fully examined it will be 
impossible to say to what extent, advantage was taken of the 
ignorance of the small commoners to make an illegal use of 
judgments obtained in their absence against their right of common. 
Thus agreements real or fictitious were secured. Probably where 
but few were concerned it was not difficult to bring people to a 
voluntary assent, and in other cases by mingled cajolery and 
pressure dissent could be prevented. But the complicity of rights 
which existed in the larger number of open fields and the growing 
knowledge that decrees obtained in chancery did not bind a 
dissentient minority rendered resort to parliamentary sanction 
desirable. 

« Approvement, it must be remembered, was a power belonging only to the lord of 
the manor. It is also limited to inolosnres from waste. 

« Privy Council Register, v. 700,18 May, 1623, at Garsington, in Oxfordshire. 

4T Moore, Crying Sin , (fee., p. 18; Halhead, Inclosures Thrown Open, p. 8; cf. 
Considerations , <fec., p. 25. 48 Halhead, Inclosures Thrown Open, p. 9. 
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Hence arose the movement which began in the promotion of a 
bill to make such decrees valid and ended in the resort to private 
acts. These must not be regarded as involving a novel system of 
inclosure. They became necessary in order to carry out the system 
of agreements on a large and uniform scale, supplying both a means 
of registering them, where unanimous, more convenient than that 
previously employed, and further a legal method of enforcing agree¬ 
ments arrived at by a large majority upon a small and very often an 
ignorant minority. In many cases the early acts do little more than. 
give legal assent and force to a division and inclosure already agreed 
upon and apparently in the process of execution. Nor were they 
without precedent. In addition to the acts passed for the inclosure. 
and division of lands under particular conditions, as, for instance, 
those reclaimed by drainage or needing protection from encroach¬ 
ments by the sea, there is at least one early act 40 of this very nature. 
The precedent was not, indeed, followed at the time, owing, at any 
rate in part,, to the other means which presented themselves for 
the ready accomplishment of the end in view. At the close of the 
period matters had changed. These means had been exhausted or 
found ineffective for further use. So gradually recourse was had to 
the system of private acts.* 0 Their use however coincides in an 
interesting way with the growing assertion of parliamentary methods 
as contrasted with the action of the crown by ordinance or decree. 
A private act is the answer by the king in parliament to the petition 
by a subject. But the decree in chancery is the answer by the king. 
to such a petition in his court of chancery. In this sense con¬ 
tinuity is exhibited in form as well as in substance. 

Though it is not possible here to attempt a discussion of the 
nature of the inclosures of this period or of their consequences, 
one or two remarks may be added. Taking the century as a 
'whole the grave apprehensions expressed as to depopulation or 
diminution of arable were not fulfilled. In large measure inclosure 
was promoted in view of agricultural or even arable necessities. 
The relief of these inspired the support of the movement by its 
strongest advocates, as Standish, Lee, the author of the Considera¬ 
tions, and Houghton. The opportunities which were offering for 

" 4 James I, c. 11, * Act for the Inclosure of One-Third of the Land in Marden and 
Bodenham,’ really an act for the separation of certain parts of the land. 

** Their introduction into use was very gradual before about 1760. Till then 
private acts are employed somewhat sporadically and taken all together in but few 
cases. There is little doubt that during this time inclosure was going on steadily. 
Evidence of this has already been adduced and can be supplemented in the case of 
different localities. A very good instance occurs in the case of Norfolk. Much 
inclosure took place in the north-west angle in the first half of the eighteenth century, 
as we know from different sources. It is dated by Young as occurring from 1780 to 
1760. But it did not take p’ace by private act. From references already cited it 
began much earlier than the date assigned by Young, though continuing on into 
that time. 
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skilful farming made some alteration imperative. Again, at the 
very close of the century there is the positive assertion that less- 
land is devoted to stock than was recently the case, while the 
Records of the Privy Council show that these results were often 
absent in the very cases selected for inquiry. It will be remembered 
that writers like Moore admit that a good deal of inclosure might occur 
without such consequences. On the other hand it is clear that at- 
certain times and in certain districts, particularly in the Midlands,, 
conversion from arable to pasture took place. To estimate its- 
extent and to deal with it in connexion with the whole subject 
would require much detailed treatment. Diverse influences were 
at work. Of these the most important are the growth of towns, 
which, while making better farming imperative, tended towards 
inclosure in the neighbourhood and the local increase of stock 
the improvement in farming methods, which made the difference- 
greater between the good and the bad farmer; and, lastly, the 
growth of locomotion. The skilful farmer required freedom for 
the exercise of his skill, and it was to the benefit of the nation 
that, now that such was possible, land should be put to the use- 
for which it was fitted. 

Speaking generally, the early notion that the sole aim and 
result of inclosure was the conversion of arable to pasture must be- 
abandoned. No doubt this took place in many cases. No doubt 
too that in the earliest stage of the movement conversion was 
an important though possibly an exaggerated feature. But the 
description does not apply to the later sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries as a whole. In Leland’s Itinerary there is mention of 
inclosed land in sixty or seventy instances. In no fewer than 
twenty-six of these notice is definitely made of the corn. Some¬ 
times the land is termed ‘ goodly corn land ’; sometimes it is said to- 
be fruitful and plentiful of grass and com, and at other times 
fruitful of grass and com. But in each case the com ie 
sufficiently obvious to be noted.* 1 Again, in the Properties of the 
Shires, printed with the Itinerary, we hear of Somerset, a much 
inclosed county, that it is ‘ good for whete.’ If we turn to Suffolk, 
also a very early inclosed county, we learn from Reyce that in 
Mid Suffolk there is both pasture and tillage, but mainly the 
latter, and this is not the district which he treats as champion. 
On the contrary, the greater number of flocks are in the champion 
district, the west. There is, of course, much other evidence so far 
as many cases are concerned. Lee, in Regulated Inclosure, while 
claiming that hedges provide shelter for cattle also argues that 
they are good for crops, an opinion which, though probably erroneous, 
shows that the inclosure movement was definitely viewed as acting 
favourably on arable cultivation. Reconversion after a rest is 

M A good deal of contemporary evidence in writers like Tusser points in the same 
direction. 
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«vidence as to result, if not intention.” If at the end of the century 
we turn to Celia Fiennes’s record of her journeys, despite the 
sporadic character of her references, which invalidates her testimony 
with regard to the condition of the land, whether open or inclosed, 
her mention of inclosures makes it clear that these had not neces¬ 
sarily resulted in the substitution of pasture for arable. Her 
distinct references to inclosure are some thirty in number. In about 
half these instances there is nothing said to indicate the use made 
of the land. Of the remainder in some six instances she specifically 
mentions the corn, while in the rest the ground is styled fruitful, or 
good, or the like. 

It will not be out of place to conclude with a brief statement of 
the chief matters dealt with and the conclusions reached, or at any 
rate indicated. In the first place it has been contended that during 
this century inclosure proceeded steadily and over a wide area, and 
that a very large amount of land from being open passed into 
aeveral ownerships and was inclosed. In the second place, these 
inclosures form part of a general movement which during this 
period of a century and a half extends into and then becomes very 
marked in a particular area, while doubtless still continuing, 
though to a dim inishing extent, outside that area. In some 
•districts it would appear that for the time it had reached its limits. 
In the third place the movement was continuous not only in 
itself but in the means adopted to give it effect. These means 
follow each other in natural and explicable sequence. Lastly the 
•condition of the Midlands attracted particular attention. This 
area was affected for different reasons, and especially because, first, 
-towns and industries were beginning to develop, secondly, in cer¬ 
tain districts the old common field system bad kept under grain 
land peculiarly suited for pasture, and thirdly, better land for grain 
liad been added by means of drained and reclaimed or improved 
land. E. C. E. Gonner. 


“ Inclosure from waste is of course always exempt from the charge of occasioning 
-depopulation. It must however be remembered that such inclosure, when aooom 
panied by tillage, as was often the case, almost necessarily led to the withdrawal o 
some other land from arable. The law that the most suitable land comes first in 
-cultivation, as laid down by Ricardo, received severe criticism at the hands of writers 
like Carey and Rodbertus, who pointed out that in the course of historical development 
land at one time waste fen undrained or distant from a centre often becomes the chief 
arable—that is, after reclamation. The truth of this is obvious, but it hardly affects 
the substantial meaning underlying Ricardo’s words. As it becomes more suitable 
/Other land loses its superiority and becomes by comparison less suitable. This is 
important in estimating the results of inclosure, and particularly in the seventeenth 
century, when, as has been stated, much inclosure took place which added to the 
land under cultivation, either because waste was reclaimed and fens drained or because 
poor land could be subjected to treatment which changed its position in the scale 
of fertility. Such a result was further enforced by the loss of fertility through too 
frequent ploughing and too little manure in the old arable. 
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The Norman ‘ Consuetudines et Iusticie ’ of 
William the Conqueror. 

The sources for the history of Norman law before the conquest 
of the duchy by Philip Augustus are, as is well known, exceedingly 
meagre. The earliest law-book, the first part of the Ties Ancien 
Coutumier, belongs to the very end of the twelfth century, and 
the traces of custom and legislation preserved in charters and 
chronicles are of the most fragmentary and scattered sort. 1 It is, 
accordingly, all the more imperative, especially in view of the 
great importance of Norman law in European legal development, 
to treasure carefully such material as we have; and I venture to 
think that a text of the year 1091, containing a brief statement of 
the customs of the duchy under William the Conqueror, has not 
received sufficient attention from students of Norman, and Anglo- 
Norman, history and institutions. The text in question was first 
printed, in an incomplete and sometimes unintelligible form, by 
Martene and Durand, 2 under the title ‘ Normannorum antiquae 
consuetudines et iustitiae in concilio apud Lillebonam anno m.lxxx. 
celebrate confirmatao,’ and was reproduced by Mansi as part of 
the canons of the council. 2 But while in all the manuscripts of the 
Consuetudines they follow immediately the canons of Lillebonne, 
they do not occur in Orderious 4 or in the official version of the acts 
of the council, as sealed by Henry I, 1 and there is nothing in the 
contents of the two documents which indicates the slightest con¬ 
nexion between them. It is plain from the opening sentence that 
the Consuetudines are not an enactment of the Conqueror's reign 
but the result of an inquest made by Robert and W illiam Rufus 

1 Brunner, Entstehung der Schwurgerichte, pp. 180 B.; Polloek and Maitland, 
History of English Law (2nd edition), i. 64 ft. On the date of the Tris Ancien 
Coutumier, see Tardif’s edition, pp. lxv-lxxii. 

* Thesaurus Novus Anecdotorum (Paris, 1717), iv. 117, from a mannaoript of 
Mont-St.-Miohel, now MS. 149 of the library of Avranohes. Reprinted in Migne, 
Patrologia, cxlix. 1829. 

* Concilia, xx. 576. 4 Ed. Le Prdvost, ii. 316. 

‘ Teulet, Layettes du Trtsor des Charles, i. 25, no. 22. 
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after his death. 6 As this inquest was held on 18 July at Caen, it 
must be assigned to 1091 as the only year in the July of which 
these princes were in Normandy and in friendly relations. 7 The 
division of territory which they had recently made furnished a 
natural occasion for ascertaining the ducal rights, or at least 
for a declaration of such of them ( quia magis necessaria sunt) 
as had been most persistently violated during the preceding 
anarchy. 8 

Over against the adulterine castles of recent origin the inquest 
declares the law of the Conqueror’s time, which not only forbade 
the building of castles and strongholds, but placed careful 
restrictions on the making of fosses and palisades (§4). With 
this went the right, so freely used by the Conqueror, of placing 
garrisons in the castles of his barons and the right of demanding 
hostages for their loyalty (§ 5). Private war had not been entirely 
prohibited, but it had been closely limited (§§ 6, 8,14), just as in 
1075 William I had limited the blood-feud without abolishing 
it.* No one was allowed to go out to seek his enemy with 
hauberk and standard and sounding born. Assaults and 
ambushes were not permitted in the duke’s forests, nor could a 
joust be made an occasion for an ambuscade. Captives were not 
to be taken in a feud, nor could arms, horses, or property 
be carried off from a combat. Burning, plunder, and waste were 
forbidden in pursuing claims to land, and, except for open crime, 
no one should be condemned to loss of limb unless by judgment 
of the proper ducal or baronial court. 

Ducal and baronial jurisdiction are carefully distinguished, 
although the line which divides them is not clearly drawn. The 
list of matters reserved for the duke’s jurisdiction is shorter than 
the enumeration of pleas of the sword which appears a century 
later in the Tres Ancien Coutumier , 10 but it must be remembered 
that the inquest of 1091 expressly disclaims completeness. Assault 
in the duke’s court or on the way to and from it, 11 offences 
committed in the host or within a week of its setting forth or its 
return, offences against pilgrims, and violations of the coinage 
(§§ 1, 2, 12, 18)—these place the offender in the duke’s mercy. 

fl Gf. Delisle in the Bibliothique de VEcole des Charles , x. 198. 

T For the events of 1091 see Freeman, William Rufus , i. 273-93. Bdhmer, 
Kirche und Stoat in England und in der Normandie , p. 34, note 2, dates the inquest 
17 June 1096, mistaking the month and overlooking the faot that in 1096 William 
Bufos did not cross to Normandy until September (Ordericus, iv. 16). 

• On conditions in Normandy under Bobert see Freeman, loc . cit. i. 188 ff. 

9 * Instituit legem sanotam, scilicet ne aliquis homo aliquem hominem assailliret 
pro morte alicuius sui parentis, nisi patrem aut filium interfecisset* Duchesne, 
Historiae Normannorum Scriptores t p. 1018; Ordericus, v. 158. 

” Ed. Tardif, cc. 15,16, 35, 53, 59, 69, 70; Pollock and Maitland, ii. 455. 

11 So in the canons of Lillebonne ‘ assultus in eoclesie itinere ’ is punished equally 
with ‘ violatio eoclesie et atrii.* 
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Probably the same protection extended over merchants 12 (§ 11) 
and over the duke’s forests 13 (§7). All such cases belong to the 
duke, but franchise courts may possess jurisdiction over attacks 
on houses ( hainfara ), arson, rape, and unwarranted seizure of 
sureties (§§ 9, 10)—just as under Edward the Confessor liainfara 
was one of the pleas which were ordinarily reserved to the crown, 
but might be held by a great immunist like the abbot of West¬ 
minster or the bishop of Winchester. 14 Arson, rape, and- 
hainfara are mentioned among the conmetudines vicecomitotus 11 
in VasccBuil which the Conqueror granted in the year of his marriage 
to the abbey of Preaux : 16 

Eodem anno quo in coniugium sortitus est Normannorum marchio 
Willelmus nomine B&lduini comitis filiam dedit sancto Petro Pratelli 
consuetudines quas habebat in quadam terra que Wascolium vulgo 
vocatur, scilicet hainfaram, ullac, rat, incendium, bemagium, bell urn. 
Pro quibus abbas eiusdem loci Ansfridus nomine ei dignam dedit pecu- 
niam, id est .x. libras denariorum, et orationes loci Pratelli. 

Equally interesting is the system of penalties for those 
in misericordia duels . The authors of the History of English 
Law have made clear how, in the course of the twelfth century, 
the old system of b6t and wife is replaced by a new criminal law 
which puts the offender or his property at the king’s mercy. 17 
As roughly stated by the Dialogus , 18 the new system grades 

** Merchants had also the protection of the truce of God in Normandy (Mon. 
•Germ. Hist., Constitutiones et Acta Publica , ed. Weiland, i. 601, c. 7). 

18 Even priests were comprehended in the forest jurisdiction, as we learn from the 
•council of Lillebonne. 

14 Pollock and Maitland, ii. 454 f.; Maitland, Domesday Book and Beyond, 
pp. 87 f.; Vinogradoff, English Society in the Eleventh Century , pp. 111-14. 

,s So styled in the notice of their regrant by the abbot to Thibaud, son of Norman, 
shortly afterwards: consuetudines vicecomitatus quas a comite ut suprascriptum est 
emerat. Cartulary of Pr6aux (Archives of the Eure , H. 711), no. 489. Compare what 
Wace (ed. Andresen, ii., 11. 2309-12) says of Robert the Devil’s grant to Cerisy, the 
text of which ( Monasticon , vii. 1073; Neustria Pia , p. 431) merely gives freedom 
from every consuetudo : 

‘ E tel franchise lur dunat, 

Cume li duos en sa terre ad: 

11 unt le murdre e le larun, 

Le rap, le homicide, le arsun.’ 

10 Cartulary of Pr6aux, no. 437. In 1106 Robert ot Meulan condonavit abbatie 
sue banleviam et ullac et hainfariam et incendium (ibid. no. 347). Ullac is a word 
which I have not found elsewhere. It would seem to be connected with the Old Norse 
utlagi , an outlaw, which appears as ulage or hulague in Wace, and it might then 
mean the harbouring of an outlaw. 

Vol. ii. 458f. 

18 * Quisquis enim in regiam maiestatem deliquisse deprehenditur, uno trium 
modorum iuxta qualitatem delicti sui regi condempnatur, aut enim in universo mobili 
sun reus iudicatur pro minoribus culpis, aut in omnibus immobilibus, fundis scilicet 
et redditibus, ut eis exheredetur, quod fit pro maioribus culpis, aut pro mmimig 
<juibuscunque vel enormibus delictis, in vitam suam vel membra ’ (ii. 16, ed. Hughes, 
Crump, and Johnson, p. 149). 
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offences into three classes, according as the penalty is forfeiture of 
movables, of lands and rents, or of life and limb. Nov §§ 1-8 
and IS of the Consuetudines exhibit precisely the same system; 
violations of the duke’s peace entailing, according to their gravity, 
the forfeiture of pecunia, terra, or corpus, or of some combination 
of them; and it is hard to avoid the conclusion that the 
classification of the Dialogue goes back to a Norman original. 
Against the view of a Norman origin it is not enough to urge the 
existence of 'the preappointed hot in Normandy when we can 
no longer find it in England,’ 19 for the principle of amercement 
may well have existed in Normandy side by side with survivals 
of the definite penalties which were once found among all 
Germanic peoples—indeed it is not clear that the provision of 
the Consuetudinet in the case of the unforeseen rnelie (§ 8), 
secundum mensuram forisfacti emendavit, does not imply the pre¬ 
appointed but. 

§ 18 contains the earliest evidence of the ducal monopoly of 
coinage and the jurisdiction growing out of it." The Bayeux 
mint is not otherwise known; 21 the Rouen mint is mentioned in 
a charter of Richard II,” and is proved by coins to have existed 
in the time of William Longsword.” The standard of fineness 
prescribed in § 18 is confirmed by analysis of extant coins of the 
eleventh century. 94 Helmarc is probably to be interpreted as half 
a mark,* 5 which gives a mark of sixteen shillings. This word points 
to the Scandinavian origin of the mark, which has not been found 
in France before 1082.** 

The text of the Consuetudines which follows is based upon (A) 
a manuscript of the twelfth century preserved at the Vatican among 
the manuscripts of the Queen of Sweden, No. 596, ff. 4-5.* 7 The 
variant readings are taken from (B) the Vatican MS. Ottoboni 
2964, ff. 188v-134v 88 ; (C) the MS. Lat. 1697 B of the Bibliotheque 

“ Pollock and Maitland, ii. 459. 

* There are traces of the iusticia monels under Henry I. See the charter for 
St. Pierre-sur-Dive, Oallia Christiana, xi., instr., 157; Pipe Boll 81 Henry I, p. 139; 
and cf. Tris Ancien Coutumier, ed. Tardif, c. 70. 

** Bibliothique de VEcole das Charles, xiii. 104, note 5 *, Bulletin des Antiquaires 
de Normandie, xiv. 211, 219. 

" Coneedo etiam decimas monetc nostrae ex integro. Charter of 1027 for 
F£camp, original in the museum of the distillery of B4n6dietine, no. 2 ter, printed in 
Neustria Pia, p. 217. 

” Engel and Serrure, Traits du numismatique du moyen-dge, ii. 880. 

M Sambon finds 44*7 per cent, silver in a Botten denarius of the eleventh century 
found near Naples (Gazette numismatique frangaiee, iii. 188, note). 

“ Cf. Du Cange, s.e .; Bibliothique de VEcole des Charles, x. 198. 

“ Ouilhiermoz, Note star les poids du moyen dge, ibid, lxvii. 210-8. See however 
Oallia Christiana, xi., instr., 74, which may be slightly earlier. 

” On this manuscript see Pertz’s Archie, xii. 296; Bibliothique de VEcole des 
Chartes, xlix. 687; Liebermann, Ueber die Leges Edtoardi Confessoris, p. 59, note 1. 

" Described by Tardif, Coutumiers de Normandie, ii. lii-liv. 
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Nation&le, ff. 140-lv, a miscellaneous collection of the fifteenth 
century; and (D) the MS. 149, f. 8, of the library of Avranches, 
which was used by Mart&ne for his edition. 29 The division into 
paragraphs is that of C, the only manuscript which makes any 
such division. 

Charles H. Haskins. 

Hee 30 sunt consuetudines et iustieie quas habet dux Normannie in 
eadem provincia, et Guillelmus rex qui regnum Anglie adquisivit maxime 
et viriliter eas suo tempore teneri fecit. Et sicut hie scripte 31 sunt filii 
eius Robertas et Guillelmus per episoopos et barones suos Cadomi 31 
repordari fecerunt. 

Heo est 33 iusticia quam rex Guillelmus 34 qui regnum Anglie adquisivit 
habuit in Normannia, et hie insoripta 35 est sicut Robertas 36 comes Nor¬ 
mannie 37 et Guillelmus 34 rex Anglie filii eius et heredes predicti regis 
fecerunt recordari 38 et 39 scribi 40 per episcopos et barones suos Cadomi 41 
xv. kal. August!. 

1. Et hec est 42 iusticia 43 domini Normannie quod in curia sua vel 
eundo ad curiam vel redeundo de curia nullus homo habuit 44 gardam 43 
de inimico suo. Et 46 si aliquis inimico suo in via curie vel in curia 
forisfeoit, 47 ita quod ipse sciret 48 quod file cui malum fecit ad curiam 
iret vel inde rediret, si probatus inde fuit, dominus Normannie habuit 49 
pecuniam suam 50 et corpus eius ad suam iusticiam faciendum et terrain 
suam perdidit 51 ita quod nee ipse neo aliquis de parentibus suis earn 
clamare potuit. 32 • Et 33 si defendere potuit quod scienter hoc non fecisset, 
per pecuniam fuit 34 in misericordia domini Normannie sine perditione 
terre. 

2. Et 35 in via exercitus et in exercitu et in 36 .viii. 57 diebus 38 ante 
motum determinati exercitus 39 et .viii. diebus post exercitum si aliquis 
forisfecerit, 60 habuit 61 inde dominus Normannie eandem iusticiam quam 
de forisfacto sue curie. 62 Nec infra prescriptos terminos exercitus alicui 
licuit 63 nammum 64 oapere, et si fecit 63 per pecuniam emendavit 66 in 
misericordia domini Normannie. 

44 This manuscript is of the thirteenth century. Cf. Catalogue des Manuscrits 
dee Departments, x. 68. MS. 561 (A. 878) of the library of Rouen formerly contained 
( Consuetudines quas habet dux Normannie in eadem Normannia/ but this portion of 
the manuscript has been missing since the time of Montfaucon (ibid. i. 180). 

* Hee . . . fecerunt, om. B. 41 scripte hie C. 44 eadem, D. 

** cum, D. 11 Willelmue rex, B. “ scripta, D. 

•* R., B. 47 Om. B. 44 Om. B. reccedari, C. 44 Om. BC. 

* Om. C. 41 eadem, D. 44 Om. AC. 44 Om. B. 44 Om. a 

44 gaurdam, A; gardiam, C; gardam habebat, B; gardam habuit, D. 

49 Et . . suo, om. B. 47 forisfecerit, B. 44 sciret quod ills, om. B. 

44 habebit, C. M suam pecuniam, D. 41 perdet, C. 

M poterit, C. 44 Et . . . terre, om. B. 44 fuerit, C. 

44 etiam, B. 44 in .viii. diebus, om. C; in, om. D. 47 et otto, B. 

44 diebus . . . viii., om. B. 

44 Here C has octo diebus et post exercitum octo diebus. 44 -fecit, C. 

41 habebit, C. 44 curie sue, BCD. 44 licebit, C. 

44 namnum, C ; nammium, B. 44 cepit , BD; ceperit, C. 

44 emendabit, BCD. 
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8. Et si in exercitu vel in curia vel in via curie vel exercitus mislata 67 
evenit que pro precedents 68 ira facta non fuerit, 69 et in ea vulneratus vel 
occisus fuerit 69 aliquis, ille cuius culpa hoc factum est secundum men- 
suram forisfaoti emendavit. 70 

4. Nulli licuit 71 in Normannia fossatum facere in planam terram 72 
nisi tale quod de fundo 78 potuisset 74 terram iactare superius sine 
scabello, et ibi non 75 licuit 76 facere palioium 77 nisi in una regula et illud 
sine propugnaculis et alatoriis. Et in rape 78 vel 79 in insula nulli 80 
licuit 81 facere fortitudinem, et 82 nulli licuit 83 in Normannia castellum 
facere, 84 et nulli licuit 83 in Normannia 85 fortitudinem castelli sui vetare 
domino Normannie 86 si ipse earn 87 in manu sua 88 voluifc 89 habere. 

5. Et si dominus Normannie filium vel fratrem vel nepotem baronis 
sui qui non esset miles voluit habere obsidem 90 de portanda fide, nullus 
sibi contradicere potuit. 

6. Nulli 91 licuit 92 in Normannia pro calumnia terre domum vel 
molendinum ardere vel aliquam vastacionem facere vel predam capere. 

7. Nulli licuit 92 in Normannia in forestis ipsius domini hominem 
assailire 93 vel insidias ponere. 

8. Nulli licuit 94 inimicum 95 querendo vel nammum 96 capiendo vexil- 
lum 97 vel loricam portare vel cornu sonare neque cembellum mittere 
post quod insidie remanerent neque de membris suis hominem 98 damp- 
nare sine iudicio, nisi in tali actu vel forisfacto inventus est 99 pro quo 
membrum perdere debuisset et ibidem perdidisset, et nisi per indicium 
curie domini 100 Normannie de hoc quod ad eum pertinet vel iudicio curie 
baronum de hoc quod ad barones pertinet. 

9. Nulli licuit 101 in Normannia hanfare facere 102 vel incendium vel 
raptum mulieris vel nammum 103 capere quin fieret inde clamor apud eum 
qui clamorem inde habere debuit. 104 

10. Et si hec facta fuerunt, 105 dominus Normannie 106 habuit 107 inde 
quod habere debuit 108 in 109 illis locis in quibus habere debuit et barones 
inde habuerunt 110 quod ad eos pertinuit in illis locis in quibus habere 
debuerant. 


* Om. B; vis Mata, C. 
79 emendabit, AD. 


98 precedenti, BCD. 
71 liceat, C. 


• fuit, B. 

7 * plena terra, B. 


78 profunda, B. 74 popotmsset, A. 79 nulli, CD; nullum, B. 

79 licebit, C. " palatium, B. 79 ruppe, B. 79 et, B. 

89 el nulli, B. 91 liceat, C. 99 et . . . facere, om. BD. 

99 liceat, C. 94 Here D inserts Cap . 6 . 99 in Normannia, om. B. 

99 D inserts et. 99 Om. B. 

99 in manu bua, om. B; manum euam, D. 

99 veUet, C; voluit in manu ma, B. 99 obfldem, B. 

91 Nulli . . . capere, inserted above, D. 99 Uceat, C. 

99 assaillire, C; assailire, D; assallaire, B. 94 liceat, C; licuerit, B. 

99 in Normannia, B. 99 nammium, B. 99 vexiUam, C. 

99 hominem de membris suis, BC ; hominem dampnare de membris suis, D. 

99 fuerit, C; esset, B. 499 domini . . . curie, om. B. 191 liceat, C. 

199 Om. B. 199 nammum, C. 194 debebit, C. 199 fuerint, C. 

199 Normanannie, A. 197 habebit, C. 199 debebit, C. 

199 in . . . debuit, om. BC. 


119 habuerunt . . . debuerunt, om. BC; In illis locis in quibus pertinuit habuerunt 
quod ad eos habere debuerunt, B; Habebunt quod inde habere debebunt in Mis locis 
in quibus debere habebunt et quod ad quemlibet pertinebit, C. 
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ll. 111 Nulli licuit 113 in Normannia mercatorem disturbare nisi pro suo 
debito et nisi fideiussor fuisset. 

12. Nulli licuit 112 peregrinum 118 disturbare pro aliquo anteriori foris- 
facto. 114 Et si aliquis 118 fecit, 116 de oorpore suo fuit 117 in misericordia 
domini Normannie. 

13. Nulli licuit 118 in Normannia monetam facere extra domos mone- 
tarias 119 Bothomagi et Baiocarum et illam mediam argenti et ad iustum 
pensum, scilicet 120 .viii. 121 solidos in helmare. 122 Et si aliquis alibi fecit 123 
monetam vel ibi fecit 133 monetam falsam, de oorpore suo fuit 134 in miseri¬ 
cordia domini Normannie. Et si aliquis extra predictas domos [fecit] 
facere 128 monetam vel in predictis domibus fecit 123 facere 136 falsam, 137 
terram suam et pecuniam forisfecit. 128 

Hec autem que superius dicta sunt scripta sunt 139 quia 130 magis 
necessaria sunt. Remanet autem multum extra hoc scriptum de iusticia 
monete et reliquis iusticiis Normannie, sed propter hoc quod non soribitur 
nichil 181 perdunt 182 comes Bobertus 183 et rex Guillelmus 134 de iusticia 
quam pater eorum habuit neque barones de hoc quod habuerunt tempore 
regis Guillelmi. 135 

14. Nulli licuit 136 pro guerra 137 hominem capere vel redimere neo de 
bello vel conflictu pecuniam portare vel arma vel equum ducere. 188 


The Baga de Secretis. 

The nature and historical importance of the records contained in 
the privy bags and classified under the title * Baga de Secretis ’ 
are fairly well known. 1 It is in this repository that have been 
found all the trials before the court of the lord high steward and 
peers—the trials, for example, of Edward Plantagenet, earl of 
Warwick, 3 of Edward, duke of Buckingham, 8 and of Anne Boleyn. 4 
But the Baga is not only concerned with criminous peers; here 
too were relegated most of the famous state trials of England in 
which commoners have figured—Sir Walter Raleigh, 5 Guy Fawkes, 6 

111 Nulli . . . fuisset, om. D. ut liceat, C. ,w mercatorem, D. 

1,4 facto, B. m quis, C. ,u fecerit, C. 117 sit , C. I,# liceat, 0. 

monetarias domos, CD. m 1, B. 1,1 octo, C. m marca , B; heUnare, C. 
ltt fecerit, C. From this point to the middle of the following paragraph (itutictts) 
the ends of the lines are wanting in B. 

If4 erit, C. m fecerit, C. «• fieri, C. 1,7 monetam falsam, C. 

m forisfaciet, C. 179 scripta sunt, om. C. . **• que, B. 

1,1 nil, B. perdent, C. « Om. B. ! M W, B. 

m WiUelmi, B. *“ liceat, C. » 7 uuerra, B. m Et sic finis , add. C. 
1 See Reports of Deputy Keeper , m. p. 16, appendix ii. pp. 210-68; rv. appendix ii. 
pp. 218-97; v. pp. 16-8, appendix ii. pp. 131-244; lux. p. 16, appendix ii. pp. 80-86; 
and see ibid . appendix i. pp. 28-80. 

* Baga de Secretis, pouch 2; Reports of D. K. m. app. ii. pp. 216-8; un. app. ii. 

pp. 28-80. 

* Baga de Secretis, bundle 6; ibid. m. app. ii. pp. 230-4. 

4 Baga de Secretis, pouch 9; ibid. pp. 243-6. 

4 Baga de Secretis, pouch 68; ibid. v. app. ii. pp. 136-9. 

* Baga de Secretis, pouch 69; ibid. pp. 189-42. 
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Sir Hardress Waller and the other regicides, 7 the victims of 1715 
and 1745, Governor Wall, 8 * and many others. Here again are to 
be found cases of the following description: William Smith, 
forcible entry; * John Reeve, killing pheasants; John Rede, playing 
with dice; Richard Waterman, drowned by misfortune 10 —cases 
against nobodies for trivial offences: an extraordinary conglomerate. 
The earliest extant case in the Baga, we are officially informed, 
is the record of the trial and conviction, in the seventeenth year 
of Edward IV, of Thomas Burdett and others for constructive 
treason; 11 * * and the series extends to the fifty-third year of 
George III, when the' custom of making up the Baga is said to 
have been discontinued. 18 The term Baga refers undoubtedly to 
the canvas bags in which most of these records are still preserved; 
and the description secreta applied to their contents seems suffi¬ 
ciently appropriate when we learn that they were for some time kept 
in a closet under three keys, one held by the lord chief justice, 
another by the attorney-general, and the third by the master of 
the crown office or coroner. 18 

What then was the origin, purpose, and true constitutional 
significance of these remarkable records ? As to their origin, no 
attempt whatever appears to have been made to investigate it. 
Their purpose is thus explained in the official guide to the Record 
Office: 14 it was ‘ on account of their important or secret nature ’ 
that these records were kept apart; nevertheless it is indisputable 
that, in &rly times, a large percentage of the cases so set apart 
were neither important nor secret. As regards the last point, it 
never seems to have occurred to any one that the very existence 
of the Baga might be a matter of considerable constitutional 
moment. I propose to investigate all three points. 


7 Baga de Secretis, poach 64; Reports of D, K. v. app. ii. pp. 149-50. 

* Baga de Secretis, bundle 85; ibid, pp. 224-5. 

• Baga de Secretis, pouch 3, bundle 8, m. 1. 

10 Ibid, m. 60; ibid, bundle 4, mm. 66-7 and mm. 44-5. 

11 Ibid, bundle 1; Report of D, K. m. app. ii. pp. 213-4. 

18 S. B. Scargill-Bird, Guide to the Public Records , 3rd ed. p. 255; Report of 
D. K, y. p. 15. 

18 Ibid, m. p. 16:—‘ Inventory of the Baga de Secretis.—Amongst the documents 
of the king’s bench are the records contained in the “Baga de Secretis,” which 
heretofore were kept under three keys; one by the lord chief justice, another by 
the attorney-general, and the third by the master of the crown office. The great 
“ Baga ” has long since disappeared, but was represented by a closet of which the 
keys were kept as before mentioned, and in which the records were deposited on the 
shelves: the principal part however of the ancient proceedings are in small bags or 
pouches, and, generally speaking, in good condition as to soundness, though crushed 
and crumpled in consequence of the mode in which they have been stored. The 
records consist of indictments and attainders for high treason and other state offences, 
as well as other proceedings on the crown side of the court, and they have therefore 
been taken out of the closet and united to the general serie3.’ 

14 Guide to the Public Records , 3rd ed. p. 255. 
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The employment of privy bags by the court of king’s bench 
seems to have been derived from the practice in eyre; at all 
events it can be shown that the coroner, for instance, was wont to 
present his rolls to the itinerant justices in a bag, and also that 
the coroner’s bag was one of the prototypes of the Baga de Secretis. 
Thus in the Cornish eyre of 80 Edward I 

• . . furent les nouns de coroners b&ylle a la justice par le veconte; 
e com il vindrent, si lur furent lour roules e lour escrouests demaundez, 
ausi cum les aventurz furunt avenuz; e ceus qe aveynt roules, lez bailleynt 
avanfc a lez justices; e quant il aveynt lor escrouez auxi cum lez aventurs 
furent avenuz, fut comande qil lez quysent sur lor peryl; e priserent lor 
roulez e les misterent en lor bagges, e misterent le seal le chef clerk, 
e furent reb&yles a lez coronerz. 15 

And again in the Kentish eyre of 6 Edward II— 

. . . & puis fesoit demander touz les vicomtes, corouners, ou lour heirs 
qi avoient este puis le drein eyre; & il vindrent, & ehesoun de son 
temps ou del temps son auncessour porta ses roules en une bagge, & 
puis firent la bagge ensealer du seal le chief justice, & escrire sur la 
bagge a qi ele estoyt, & puis les rebaillerent a les parties t&nqe il estoient 
demandez. 16 

18 Year Books , ed. Horwood, iii. 75. 

16 Tear Book, Harl. MS. 1062, fol. 13, Brit. Mus. 

A few additional references are collected below. 

London Eyre, 14 Edward II (Year Book, Lincoln’s Inn 45, fol. 1 d). 

* Puis il fesoient crier qe touz les vioontes, coroners & justices assignez deliverer <&c. 
de la gaole de Newgate et des autres gaoles dentz le ville ou la franchise de Loundre 
qi Bont ou unt este puis le dreyn Eyr en ceo, ou lour heires, ou lour exeoutours, ou lour 
terres tenantz, deliverent bus a demaine lour roules en bagges et qil soit escrit sur 
ehesoun bagg a qi les roules sont ou fuerent qe sont de deins mesme la bagg.’ 

Compare the accounts of same eyre in Harl. MS. 1062, fol. 1. 

‘Puis les vicontes liveraient suz lour roules en bagges . . . et les corouners 
liveraient suz lour roules en mesme la manere, & les justices fesoient sealer lez 
roules des corouners; puis rebaillerent a chescun corouner, ou a celui deqi il avoient 
bagge de corouner resceu, sa bagge tanqe autre * * * fut demande; mes les justices 
tiegnent vers eux mesme les bagges ove les roules des vioontes sanz rebailler <fcc.* 

Northampton Eyre, 3 Edward III (Tear Book, Egerton MS. 2811, Brit. Mus.; 
Lincoln’s Inn 187 (i.), fols. 8 d-4; ibid. 72, fol. 4 d). 

* Puis Scrope fesoit crier qe toux iceux qi avoient este coroners puis le darrein Eyre, 
ou heirs des ooroners, ou executours des coroners, ou terres tenantz de coroners, qil 
venissent avant & rendent lour roules en blaunches bages titles de quel an les roules 
sount.’ 

Nottingham Eyre, 3 Edward III (Tear Book, Lincoln’s Inn 72, foL Id; ibid . 45 
fol. 2). 

* Puis fut crie qe tutz les coroners, lour heires, lour executors, ou les terres tenants, 
qi ount este coroners puis le derrein Eire, qil liverassent sue lour roules en bages 
titlez de noun de coroner ou de noun celui qi les livere, & les bages qe furent renduts 
furent ensealez du seal la justice & fuient rebaillez a meisme les coroners ou a ceux 
qi les rendirent a garder & qlls les eussent prest de jour en jour a quele hour qils 
fuissent demande tantqe le Eyr fust termine. . . . Puis fust crie qe tous les 
viscountes, ou lour heirs de ceux qi sount mortz, ou lour executors ou heirs ne sount 
pas, ou lour terres tenantz, qi avaisnt este puis le derrein Eyr en ceo countee veignent 
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There were several eyres held early in the reign of Edward III, 
and in that king’s fifteenth year the famous attempt was made to 
hold a Middlesex eyre at the Tower, but eyres were becoming out of 
date. It is about this time that the privy bags appear to have come 
into general use in the king’s bench. 

After the eighteenth year of Edward III there are frequent 
references to such bags in the Controlment Bolls, and occasional 
references in the Coram Bege Bolls. Prior to this date there are 
six Controlment Bolls extant, extending back to the third year of 
the same reign, 17 but I have not been able to discover any earlier 
mention of these bags. I append a selection, of the earliest 
instances:— 

Controlment Boll 7 (19 Edward III). 

M. S d.—Per Baggas Willelmi de Thorp 19 latas coram rege 
Termino Sancti Michaelis anno xviii 19 (see also m. 4, and m. 4 d.) 


mein tenant A liveront bus lour ronles, & pluseurs ensi firent A lour b&gez fnrent 
ensealez du seal la justice qi lea retint devers la court.’ 

17 The Controlment Bolls, according to Mr. Scargill-Bird (op. tit. p. 260), 4 form a 
distinct class of records, and do not refer directly to the Coram Bege or Crown Bolls, 
except in so far as they exhibit a record or minnte of the proceedings term by term.' 
I do not understand this statement; it may be true of later Controlment Bolls, but 
it is altogether untrue as regards the rolls of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. 
If the entries in Controlment Boll 1, for Hilary 3 Edward III, are compared with the 
Coram Bege (Bex) Boll for the same term, it will appear that the greater portions 
of the entries are identical on both rolls, but that generally speaking the entries on 
the Coram Bege Boll carry the proceedings considerably further than the Controlment 
Boll. In certain cases however (writs of capias and the like in particular) there are 
short posteas on the Controlment Boll which do not occur on the Coram Bege Boll; 
these posteas contain references to subsequent Coram Bege Bolls, enabling the progress 
of a case to be traced. The entries on the two rolls do not oocur in the same order, 
but the Controlment Boll supplies marginal references to the current Coram Bege 
Boll. The character of the Controlment Bolls changes fairly rapidly in the course of 
the fourteenth oentury. 

18 William de Thorp was, during the eighteenth year of Edward HI, a justice of 
oyer and terminer in county Somerset; he was a justice of the king’s bench, and 
became chief justice in 1346. He made himself notorious for bribery and corruption 
and was in consequence removed from office. 

19 4 Somerset—Preoeptum est vicecomiti quod capiat Bogerum Brekebek, Walterum 
Brammescombe ballivum hundredi de Chyw .... Henricum Power .... si inventi 
Ac. et salvo Ac. ita quod habeat corpora eorum coram domino rege [a die] Pasohe 
in xv dies ubioumque Ac. ad respondendum domino regi de vi auxilio preoepto 
missione et assensn diversarum feloniarum in comitatu predicto factarum necnon de 
receptamento diversorum felonium de feloniis predictis indictatorum post felonias 
prediotas factas scienter unde indictati sunt sicut regi constat per indictamenta coram 
Hilflflfig et fidelibus regia Willelmo. Thorp et sociis suis nuper iusticiariis regie ad 
diversas felonias et transgressiones in comitatu predioto factas audiendum et termi- 
nandum assignatis quo coram se venire fecit rex terminanda—per Baggas Willelmi de 
Thorp latas coram rege termino Sancti Michaelis anno xviij—ad quam quindenam 
Pasohe venit predictus Henrious Power et reddidit se prisons Ac. et quia curia nondnm 
avisatur ad ipsum arrenandum Ac. ideo Henrious dimittitur per manucaptionem 
Willelmi de Shareshull militis Henrici Kedmer Boberti Power et Willelmi Deynesham 
qui manuceperunt prediotum Henricum habendi eum coram domino rege a die Sancti 
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M.7.—Per Baggas Willelmi Thorp coram rege anno xviii 
missas 2V (see also m. 7 d.) 

Gontrolment Boll 8 (21 Edward HI). 

M. 85.—Per Bagam Willelmi de Thorp. 

M. 47 d.—Per Baggam Bicardi de Keleshull. 21 

Controlment Boll 9 (22 Edward III). 

M. 54 d.—Prout patet per indictamenta coram eodem ballivo 
facta que liberantur hie in curia Termino Sancti Michaelis anno xxij 
regia nunc que resident in quadam bagga inter cetera indictamenta 
ooram ballivis libertatum et coronatorum ** (see also mm. 56 d- 
61 d ss passim). 

Controlment Boll 10 (24 Edward III). 

M. 81.—Per Bagam Middlesex coram rege de anno xxiv. 

M. 88 d.—Per Bagam de anno xxiv. 

M. 89 d.—Per Bagam de Middlesex de anno xxiw. 

Controlment Boll 11 (25 Edward III) • 

M. 21 d.—Per Bagam de Kelleshull. 

Controlment Boll 14 (80 Edward III). 

M. 12.—Et sciendum eat quod presentations predicts affilantur 
in Baga Middlesex. 

Controlment Boll 15 (81 Edward III). 

M. 16.—Per Bagam de Middlesex. 

M. 26 d.—Per Bagam Bartholomei de Burgherssb;* 4 

Michaelis abicumque Ac.—per preceptnm iustio.—postea concordatum esft . . . quod 
totus prooessus cesset usque in xv Michaelis rotulo x—item unde breve in oot. Sancti 
Martini rotulo xxxiiij.’ 

*• * Somerset.—Preceptum est vicecomiti quod capiat Petrum Toky (f Jt. [» finem 
fecit]) Iohannem Geffray (f.f.) .... [Ac. as above]—unde breve in xv Trinitatis 
rotulo xii—ad quem diem predioti Petrus Toky et Iohannes Geffray finem fecerunt Et 
predict! Willelmus Chapeleyn et alii non invent! ideo exigentur in oct. Hilarii rotulo xv 
—ad quem diem anno xx tarde ideo de novo exigentur in oct. Michaelis rotulo vij— 
ad quem diem quidam utlagati sunt et quidam reddunt se prout patet in sequenti. 

91 Writ of capiAs against Thomas atte Newland, indicted before commissioners of 
oyer and terminer in Kent. Bichard de Kelleshull was a commissioner of oyer and 
terminer in Kent in the year 18 Edward III ( Cal . of Pat . Rolls 1848-5, pp. 278,476, Ac.) 

** * De indictatis coram Willelmo de Bouthe ballivo libertatis Bichemund videlicet 
ah anno regni regis Edwardi tercii post conquestum Anglie decimo nono usque in • 
crastinum Sancti Martini anno regni eiusdem regis Anglie vicesimo secundo.’ 

'Bichemund}—Willelmus Knot conversus abbatis de Iervaux (quietus termino 
Michaelis anno xxij) .... capiantur pro diversis feloniis unde coram prefato 
Willelmo de Bouthe ballivo libertatis predicts indictati sunt.' 

** A very large list of persons indicted in the county of York during a period 
extending over several years. 

u ‘ Kane. [Coram Bege Boll, m.] xxi } —Preceptum fuit vicecomiti quod caperet 
Gilbertum Martyn [Ac.] . . . .' The reference is to the Trinity Coram Bege Boll for 
31 Edward III, where the entry is repeated, including the reference to the bag. 
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M. 48.—Per presentationes coram domino rege de Termino 
Sancti Michaelis anno xxxi que quidem presentationes affilantnr in 
Baga Bedeford de secretis de termino supradicto .... Postea 
termino Sancti HiUarii et inter pros. seq. indictamenta predicta 
affilantnr in antiqna Baga Hertford. 29 

Gontrolment Boll 16 (82 Edward IU). 

M. 12.—Et sciendnm est quod omnia indictamenta predicta 
Temanent in Baga Somerset -de secretis de termino Pasche 
anno xxxii. 

M. 27.—Per presentationes coram domino rege de isto eodem 
termino apnd Yevele et affilantnr in Baga de Secretis de Somerset. 26 

M. 82.—Per Bagam de Somerset in ligula de indictatis coram 
sen[escallo] einsdem comitatus. 

M. 85 d.—Per veterem Bagam Middlesex. 

„ —Per Bagam Dorset et affilantnr inter indictamenta. 

M. 89 d.—Per presentationes coram domino rege apud Yevele 
qne affilantnr in Baga Somerset inter vetera indictamenta. 

Gontrolment Boll 18 (84 Edward HI). 

M. 5 d.—Et sciendnm est quod indictamenta predicta affilantnr 
in Baga Middlesex. 

M. 24.—Per Bagam de Bartholomeo de Bnrgherssh. 27 

Controlment Boll 20 (86 Edward HI). 

M. 2 d et passim .—Per Bagam de Secretis. 28 


The person named is the famous Bartholomew de Burghersh the younger; he was 
a commissioner of oyer and terminer for Kent in the twenty-eighth year of Edward III. 

** These are Michaelmas term cases belonging to Hertfordshire. The court of 
king’s bench appears to have been sitting at Dunstable, in Bedfordshire, and there is 
a preponderance of cases belonging to that county. Under the heading * Bedford * 
there are several references to bags; for example (m. 43 d), * Per presentationes coram 
domino rege de termino Sancti Michaelis anno xxxi et affilantnr in baga de Bedford 
de secretis de termino supradicto; * (m. 42) ( Per Bagam coronatoris comitatus predioti 
et sciendum quod indictamenta ilia intrantur rotulo K[egworth] de isto eodem termino.’ 
Kegworth was the king’s attorney at this time, and accordingly his name heads each 
page of the Controlment Boll. 

M These are Trinity term cases ; the court was sitting at Yeovil, in Somerset, and 
Sherborne, in Dorset. 

** ‘Kano. [Coram Rege Roll, Trinity, m.] xviii }—Alias coram Bartholomeo de 
Burgherssh et sociis suis nuper iusticiariis domini regis ad diversas felonies et trans- 
gressiones in comitatu predicto ad sectam domini regis tantum audiendum et termin- 
andum assignatis apud Cantuariam die Veneris proximo post festum circumsicionis 
Domini anno regni domini regis nunc Anglie vicesimo octavo extitit presentatum 
quod Nicholas de Shillyngholde vi et armis intravit manerium de Shillynghold 
clamando hereditatem et ibidem suocidit duas quercus .... (his outlawry and 
subsequent pardon are stated at length). 

*• 4 Essex [Coram Rege Roll, Hilary, m.] vii }—Preceptum fuit vicecomiti quod 
venire faoeret coram domino rege ad hunc diem scilicert in octabis sancti Hilarii 
ubicumque Ac. Iohannem Wode de Wolfbrigg (obiit) .... ad respondendum 
domino regi de quibusdam articulis unde indictati sunt.’ 

VOL. xxm. —NO. XCI. L L 
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M. 23.—Per Bag&m de Coronatore. 

M. 24.—Per Bagam de Secretis Ebor. secundam. 

M. 83.—Per Bagam de Coronatore de Termino Trinitatis isto 
eodem anno. 

M. 44.—Per Bagae de Secretis in bundello de Dynelay et alibi. 5 * 

M. 58.—Per Bagam de Ebor. anno xxii. 

Coram Bege Boll (Michaelmas 86 Edward III). 

Mm. 83, 54, 55, &c.—Per Bagam de Secretis de Termino 
Trinitatis. 

Controlment Boll 21 (88 Edward III). 

M. 66.—Per Bagam Suffolk. 

M. 63.—Per Bagam Coloestrie. 

Controlment Boll 22 (40 Edward III). 

M. 12 d.—Per Bagam Middlesex de Secretis. 

Mm. 18 d, 21 d.—Per Bagam de Secretis de Anglia. 50 

M. 26.—Per Bagam Lincoln. 

M. 88.—Per Bagam Ebor. 

M. 88 d.—Per Bagam Norfolk. 

Controlment Boll 23 (41 Edward III). 

M. 11.—Per Bagam Lincoln coram comite Danegos. 51 

M. 19 d.—Per Bagam Ebor. de anno xl. 

M. 31.—Per Bagam de Secretis. 

M. 42 d.—Per Bagam de Iohanne Knyvet. 55 

Controlment Boll 24 (43 Edward III). 

M. 8.—Per Bagam Norfolk Iohannis Knyvet. 

M. 6.—Per Baggam de Secretis Middlesex. 

M. 85 d.—Per Bagam Gilberti Bernard. 55 

„ —Per Bagam coram Gilberto Bernard. 

39 A York case: John Dynelay, the person here referred to, was at this time 
steward of the liberty of the honour of Pontefract. 

80 These are both Lancashire cases; it will be sufficient to cite the seoond 
‘Lane. [Coram Bege Roll, m.] xxiiii }—Preceptum fuit viceoomiti quod caperet 
Robertum de Rissheton (f.f.) Iohannem Banastre de Walton (f.f.) . ... si Ac. et 
salvo Ac. ita quod haberet corpora eorum coram domino rege in octabis Sancti 
Michaelis ubicumque Ac. ad respondendum domino regi de receptamento diversorum 
felonium de diversis feloniis indictatorum post felonias Ac. unde indiotati sunt. Per 
Bagam de Secretis de Anglia.* 

81 Gilbert Umfraville, earl of Angus, was at the time a commissioner of oyer and 
terminer in the county of Lincoln. 

88 A York case; John Knyvet was at the time a commissioner of oyer and terminer 
in that county. He was made chief justice of the king's bench in 1865 and chanoellor 
in 1872. 

88 A Cambridge case, with which county Gilbert Bernard was specially connected; 
he was a justice of the peace, and frequently appointed a commissioner of oyer and 
terminer. 
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M. 86.—Per Bagam Gant, coram Iohanne Knyvet. 

Passim. —Per Bagam de Secretis. 

Controlment Boll 26 (47 Edward III). 

M. 22 d.—Per Bagam Willelmi Latymer. 34 

Controlment Boll 28 (49 Edward III). 

M. ult .—Per Bagam 8en[escalli] comitataa Lincoln. 

Controlment Boll 29 (50 Edward III). 

Passim. —Per Bagam de Secretis. 

„ —Per Bagam Coron[atoris]. 

Controlment Boll 81 (2 Bichard U). 

M. 16.—Per Bagam Coron[atoris] comitatns Gloncestrie termino 
Hilarii. 

Controlment Boll 84 (6 Bichard II). 

M. 9.—Per Bagam de Secretis de Comitatu Ebor. de anno sexto 
regis nnnc. 

Controlment Boll 87 (14 Bichard II). 

Passim. —Per Bagam de Secretis de iato eodem anno. - 

Controlment Boll 88 (15 Bichard II). 

M. 2.—Per Bagam de Secretis Middlesex. 

Controlment Boll 44 (1 Henry IV). 

M. 20.—Per Bagam Cnstodnm pacis comitatu predicto [scil. 
Gloucestrie] anno regni domini regis &c. xxi. 

The last is an exceptional instance; the form of reference to 
the Baga is now becoming definitely settled. It is at first the 
Baga de Secretis of such a year, while at a later date the term is 
also alwayB mentioned. For example:— 

Controlment Boll 53 (2 Henry V). 

Passim. —Per Bagam de Secretis de termino Pasche anno regni 
regis Henrici quinti post conquestum secundo.* 8 

14 A Northampton oase: Latymer is the notorious court favourite. 

44 The following is an analysis of the Controlment Boll for Easter 9 Henry V, 
which is a typical roll of this period:— 

A. m. 1,1 d.—Inquisitions as to chattels (by writs of given date). 

M. 1, Id, 2, 2d, 4, 5, 9, 9 d, 10,10d, 11.—Writs of capias and the like against persons 
indicted before justices of the peace, coroners, <fee. (No authority for writ given, 
but reference is sometimes made to the coroners* rolls.) 

M. 2, 8, 8 d, 10 d, 12,12 d.—Writs of capias and the like against persons indicted coram 
rege . (No authority for writ given.) 

M. 2, 2 d, 4 d, 5 d, 6, 6 d.—Writs of capias and the like (‘ Per Bagam de Secretis,* as 
above.) 

M. 2 d, 7 d, 11,11 d.—Bail cases, usually with marginal reference to the Coram Bege 
Boll, where the entries are repeated. 

L L 2 
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The existence of a bag containing the trial of Thomas Burdett 
in the year 1477 has been mentioned above. According to the 
official lists and indexes of the Record Office this is the earliest 
bag case we possess, and it is quite true that no canvas pouches 
containing similar records of earlier date have as yet been dis¬ 
covered; but it is untrue to say that no such records exist, for 
many of the contents of the earlier bags, perhaps most of their 
contents, are still safely preserved. This fact can readily be proved 
with the assistance of the Controlment Bolls. Take, for instance, 
the Controlment Roll for 36 Edward Ill, which alone furnishes 
us with a list of over one thousand persons whose indictments 
were consigned to the York bags. If this is compared with the 
roll indexed by the Record Office as ‘Assize Roll 1138, 85-86 
Edward 111,’ it will appear that the so-called assize roll is nothing 
of the kind, but is a transcript of indictments against some 
two hundred persons in the county of York. A few of the names 
are almost illegible, but I have been able to identify one hundred 
and sixty cases as belonging to a York bag. I have therefore no 
hesitation in asserting that the roll in question would be much 
more suitably classified as * Baga de Secretis ’ than as an assize 
roll. 56 

During the first hundred years after the institution of the 
bags no very methodical system was employed for sorting and 

M. 8, 3 d, 7 d.—Proceedings on letters-close. 

M. 3 d, 4 d, 6 d, 7.—Attachments from the plea side of the king’s bench with references 
to the Coram Bege plea rolls. 

M. 4.—Return to writ of habeas corpns. (‘ Per recorda de anno secundo.’) 

M. 5 d.—Attachments for not prosecuting appeals. (* Per brevia communia.’) 

M. 6 d, 9d, 11,11 d.—Writs to sheriffs to summon jurors, with marginal references to 
the Coram Bege Boll. 

M.7d, lid.—Indictments with proceedings thereon, and marginal references to the 
Coram Bege Bolls where the entries are repeated. 

M. 9 d.—Writs of capias and the like. (‘ Per Indictamenta Termino Sancte Trinitatis, 1 
or as the case may be.) 

M. 12 d.—Persons bound over to keep the peace: Memoranda with 4 Anglia ’ in the 
margin and references to the Coram Bege Boll where the entries are repeated. 

M The roll is headed ‘ Tenor indictamentorum coram Marmaduco Constable 
vicecomite Ebor. captorum de tempore quo habuit officium predictum videlicet de 
termino Pasche anno regni regie nunc xxxv t ®. > The following is the first indictment:— 

‘ Langbourgh. 

4 Iur. [Panel of twelve jurors set out in four columns.] 

4 Dicunt super sacramentom suum quod Adam Begon quondam manens apud 
Maltby milner felonice interfecit Agnetem uxorem suam apud Staynesby Flete in 
Aklem die dominica prima dominica in quadrag. anno regni regis E. nuno xxxv‘°— 
Item dicunt [Ac.] . . . .* 

For the writs of attachment on the Controlment Boll for Trinity 36 Edward III 
see m. 32. The order in which the names occur is very similar; Adam Begon heads 
the list in both. The bag is styled 4 Baga Coronatoris.’ 

Ancient Indictments, file 141, 36 Edward III, is another collection of York indict¬ 
ments for the same year. A large percentage of these are bag cases, but more than 
half are not. 
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preserving their contents. The indictments were seldom, if ever, 
filed while they remained in the Baga de Secretis; and when, 
according to the general practice, they had been removed from this 
repository, they were frequently filed in bundles containing other 
records of a very miscellaneous character. Thus 'Ancient Indict¬ 
ments, file 205, 2 Henry V’ contains some bag cases; several 
indictments, which were certainly not in any bag when they passed 
through the hands of the clerk of the Controlment Bolls; and a 
large assortment of worthless legal jetsam, writs with no returns 
to them, panels of jurors qui nichil dicunt pro rege, complaints 
bearing the indorsement Ignoramus, and so forth. 37 However 
a more orderly practice soon comes into vogue; foreign matter 
is excluded from the bag files, and there is a separate file for 
each term. ‘ Ancient Indictments, file 211 ’ bears the indorse¬ 
ment Indictamenta de termino Trinitatis anno regni regis Henrici 
quinti sexto ; it contains all the bag cases for that term, and the 
question whether it contains anything but bag cases has become 
one of definition rather than of fact. The order however of the 
cases in the bundle is not that of the Controlment Boll; therefore 
they were filed subsequently. 38 Eventually the bag cases occur in 
the same sequence on both roll and file; and the identity of the 
Bagae de Secretis with the records, now classified as ‘Ancient 
Indictments,’ becomes absolute and indisputable. Compare, for 
example, the Controlment Boll for Hilary, 8 Edward IV, with the 
bag for that term, which is catalogued by the Becord Office as 
‘ Ancient Indictments, file 805.’ 38 

* 7 Ignoramus is, of course, the reverse of Billa Vera . There is one dominant 
character in this bundle, Stephen Sherman of Bye, the master of a ballinger; but his 
is not a bag case. 

The next bundle of Ancient Indictments, file 206, is a modern combination of 
two original files on separate pieces of gut. Part 1 seems to contain only a few bag 
cases; part 2 contains all bag cases, with the exception possibly of the first and last 
items. ProbabJy some displacement occurred when the two files were united. 

Most of the cases in both bundles belong to the second year of Henry V, and 
should be compared with the Controlment Boll for that year. The second part of 
file 206 belongs to the Easter bag. 

*• The practice is still considerably different from what we find it to be in the reign 
of Edward IV. The first case in this particular bag is the appeal of Bichard Skynner, 
but the Controlment Boll clerk in noting it up says, patet inter indictamenta. 
Again, there are other cases in the same bundle which the Controlment Boll clerk 
has copied out in full, and no reference being therefore required, no reference is given. 
If we described this state of things in the light of previous practice we should say 
this is a bundle of indictments made up from the bag and from other sources; if, on 
the other hand, we described it by reference to future practice we should say the 
clerk has noted up these cases before the term bag had been finally made up. That 
many indictments were never placed in the Baga de Secretis, and never called anything 
but * indictments,’ was true at the beginning of the reign of Henry V, and then 
gradually ceased to be true. 

M The first case on the roll will be found at the bottom of the file, which rather 
suggests that posting and filing were contemporaneous. The bag will be found to 
contain inquisitions de gestu et fatna, which are not noticed in the Controlment Boll. 
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The next step is to trace, if possible, the history of the cases 
consigned to the B&ga de Secretis, and to discover how they were 
dealt with. In most instances this is quite easy; the very object 
of the Controlment Bolls was to enable the progress and result of 
all cases mentioned by them to be readily ascertained and verified. 40 
If we examine, for example, some of the bag cases entered on the 
Controlment Boll for Hilary, 3 Edward IV, this is the kind of 
information we are given both by posteas and interlineations:— 

Bichard Pope—placed himself on the country, Hilary 4 Ed¬ 
ward IV. 41 

Bichard HemmersBh—placed himself on the country this term. 

John Stephen—received charter of pardon, Easter 4 Edward IV. 4S 

John Sewer—made fine, Michaelmas 4 Edward IV. 

Bichard Aleyn—acquitted by the country this term. 

Bichard Oppy—outlawed. 43 

John Wilcombe—outlawed—outlawry revoked, Trinity 5 Ed¬ 
ward IV. 

Every one of the bag cases for this term will, on examining 
the Coram Bege Bolls for the terms and years indicated, be found 
duly enrolled in exactly the same way as any other cases. This 
state of things is scarcely what one would expect after reading the 
introduction to these records furnished by the third and fifth 
Reports of the Deputy Keeper and Mr. Scargill-Bird’s Guide to the 
Public Record Office; and if the above was a typical instance, 
embodying not merely the truth but the whole truth about the 
Baga de Secretis, we should be bound to conclude that the Baga was 

It is to be hoped that these Bagae de Secretis will soon be overhauled and a proper 
index of them undertaken. They are of enormous importance; but at present it is 
impossible without considerable trouble to ascertain what bags are preserved and 
what are lost. Thus * Ancient Indictments 218, 1 Henry VI’ proves to be the 
Trinity bag and the Michaelmas bag for that year, which have been recently stitched 
together in the order given. In no case does the existing index mention the term. 

40 It is well worth tracing important constitutional cases by this means. Take for 
example the famous case of Thomas Courtenay, earl of Devon, tried for high treason 
in the parliament of 32 Henry VI and acquitted, the duke of Buckingham presiding 
as steward of England. This case is of the utmost importance to any one wishing to 
understand the tangled political situation of that year, but not a single detail is 
known to historians. The insurrectionary rioting in Somerset which led to this earl's 
indiotment is related at length in a large roll containing that indictment. This roll 
is filed in the Trinity bag for 30 Henry VI (Ancient Indictments 267). We learn 
from the Controlment Boll that the duke of York was so unwise as to grant the earl 
a charter of pardon, which issued in Michaelmas term 32 Henry VI. Hence the 
charge of treason brought against the duke himself. 

41 Coram Bege (Bex) Boll, Hilary, 4 Edward IV, m. 23 d. 

41 Coram Bege (Bex) Boll, Easter, 4 Edward IV, m. 3. 

44 Pull particulars of every outlawry are supplied both by the Controlment Bolls 
and by the Coram Bege Bolls. Thus the final postea on the Controlment Boll with 
reference to Bichard Oppy is as follows : ‘ Ad quern diem vicecomes retomavit quod ad 
comitatum Cornubie tentum apud Launceston tercio die Aprilis anno xv regia 
Edward iiii predict! Bicardus Oppy et Simon Trelewya utlagati fuerunt prout patet 
per brevia regis de termino Pasche anno xv supradicto.’ 
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nothing more than a piece of innocent departmental machinery, 
and that to attribute either special importance or secrecy to its 
contents was an indubitable if not unnatural blunder. The whole 
truth however yet remains to be told. 

The Controlment Bolls during the latter half of the fifteenth 
century contain a minute of all processes which are being con¬ 
ducted under the ordinary criminal jurisdiction of the crown. 44 
With outlawry proceedings originating from suits between party 
and party, whether on the plea side of the king’s bench or else¬ 
where, we are not concerned; it should however be mentioned 
that these are all noted on the Controlment Bolls, with indexes to 
the rolls or files where the proceedings are recorded. What we 
are concerned with are criminal proceedings at the suit of the 
crown. All these proceedings, as soon as delivered into the court 
of king’s bench, and whether brought there by writ of certiorari 
or without any writ, were consigned to the regular Baga de 
Secretis, 46 with one class of exceptions. The records of proceedings 

44 I subjoin a summary of the Controlment Boll for Michaelmas 2 Henry VH:— 
A. m. 1,1 d.—Inquiries as to chattels of outlaws. ( ( Per brevia communia* of given date.) 
M. 1 to 6 d. inclusive.—Writs of capias and the like, with very full posteas and inter¬ 
lineations. (‘ Per Bagam de Secretis istius termini. 1 ) 

M. 8 d.—* Cant. } Abiuracio Iohannis Walwathe (suspenses isto termino) nuper de 
Weston iuxta Northampton in comitatu Northampton yoman alias dicti Iohannis 
Walworthe nuper de Lanam in comitatu Suffolk yoman pro diversis feloniis et 
murdri8 patet.—Per Bagam supradictam.’ 

M. 4, 6 d, 8 d, 9 d.—Memoranda as to persons bound over to keep the peace, usually 
with marginal references to the Coram Bege Boll, where the entries are repeated. 
M. 7, 7 d.—Writs of capias and the like. (‘ Per sessionem Wygora coram Iohanne 
comite Linoolnie et sooiis suis anno primo Henrici VH.’) 

M. 8, 8 d.—The like. (* Per sessionem Warrewyk [Ac.*]) 

M. 8.—The like. (* Per sessionem Hereford [Ac.']) 

M.7d.—‘.Wygora.}—Convictio Iohannis Bedyng nuper de Wyche in comitatu predioto 
T A S gentilman et Boberti Brace nuper de Dovedale in comitatu predicto gentilman 
T A S de diversis altis prodieionibus et feloniis personam domini regis tangentibus 
per ipsos nuper perpetratis patet—Per rotulos sessionis supradiotae.’ 

M. 7 d.—‘ Wygora.} —Becorda acquietancie Thome Bowser nuper de Bromesgrove in 
comitatu predicto yoman Willelmi Baker .... patent—Per rotulos sessionis 
supradiotae.' 

M. 9.—Attachments from the plea side of the king’s bench, with references to the 
Coram Bege Plea Bolls and also sometimes to the panels of fines. 

M. 9 d.—Imprisonment pending recognisance. Case from the plea side. (* Per Becorda 
communia istius termini.’) 

M. 10,10 d.—Writs to sheriffs to summon jurors, and adjournments, with references 
to the Ooram Bege Bolls. 

M. 11,11 d.—Special writs of supersedeas, habeas corpus, and the like. 

45 The Easter bag for 17 Edward IV contains the following classes of pro¬ 
ceedings :— 

Writ of certiorari to sheriff of Warwick to send into court oertaln indictments 
taken before him. Writ endorsed, ( Omnia et singula indictamenta unde infra fit 
mencio patent in quadam inquisidone huic brevi consuta.’ The inquisition is 
appended. 

Indictments and inquisitions de gestu et fama ; sewn together. Indorsed * Capte 
ooram domino rege apud Westmonasterium die Veneris proximo post festum 
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instituted before special commissioners of oyer and terminer, When 
brought into the king’s bench, were sometimes allowed to remain 
in their own particular bag or file instead of being transferred to 
the Baga de Secretis. Their transfer or non-transfer was not 
dictated by the nature and importance of their contents, but was 
apparently a mere question of convenience: if they were bulky it 
was obviously better, and more convenient for reference, to leave 
them in their own bag. The clerk of the Controlment Rolls, when 
referring to these non-transferred records, uses such expressions as, 
Per Sets. tent, apud Wynton in comitatu Suthampton anno xxix 
regni regie Henrici vi, M or as the case may be. The last-mentioned 

Ascencionis Domini anno regni regis Edwardi quarti post conquestum decimo 
septimo.’ 

Inquisition taken at New Sarnm before justices of the peace, <fec., 16 Edward IV. 
Writ of certiorari appended. Indorsed, ‘ Responsio [Ac.] .... patet in quodam 
recordo huic brevi consuto.’ 

Inquisition taken before justices of the peace, <fcc., in Suffolk, brought into court 
without writ. Indorsed, * Per manus infranominati Iohannis Sulyard [<fec.] deliberata.’ 

Writ of certiorari to justices of gaol delivery at Stafford to send into court the 
record of the delivery of William Stevenson. Indorsed, < Besponsio [Ac.] .... 
Recordum deliberacionis Willelmi Stevenson unde infra fit mencio cum omnibus illud 
tangentibus adeo plene et integre prout coram nobis residet sub sigillis nostris coram 
domino rege indilate mittimus in cedula huic brevi consuta.’ Appended is the record 
of the acquittal of William Stevenson by a jury, and the panel of jurors. 

In some cases we get this additional indorsement: 4 Irrotulat' coram domino rege 
apud Westmonasterium de recordo termino Sancti Hilarii anno xvi Edwardi iiii 
rotulo xv inter placita regie.’ 

This is a fairly typical bag, 

48 This sessions bag is still in existence and agrees in every particular with the 
Controlment Roll. It is indorsed, ( Indictamenta capta apud Wynton in comitatu 
Suthamptonie coram Edmundo duce Somerset et aliis annis xxix et xxx Henrici vi u .’ 

Several instances of sessions oases transferred to the Baga de Secretis can be cited. 

Controlment Roll 114, 2 A 3 Richard III, Hilary. 

* Convictio Willelmi Colyngboume .... per Sessionem. London, coram Iohanne 
duce Suffolchie et aliis anno secundo Ricardi Tercii inter indictamenta istius termini 
affilatur prout patet per Bagam de Secretis istius termini.’ 

The bag for Trinity Term 3 Richard HI is preserved (s.v. Ancient Indictments 367). 
It contains the record of the proceedings against John Mondes at the London sessions 
held in the Guildhall the previous year. The reference in the same Controlment Roll, 
Trinity, 3 Richard IH, is as follows :*.... per Sessionem London, coram Thoma 
Hille maiore civitatis London et aliis anno secundo regis Ricardi Tercii inter indicta¬ 
menta istius termini affilatur prout patet per bagam de Secretis istiuB termini.’ 

The Worcester and Warwick sessions bag for 1 Henry VII is a more typical 
example than the one mentioned above. This bag (see Ancient Indictments 138) is 
indorsed, * Sessiones Wygorn. et Warr. Coram Iohanne comite Lincolnie et aliis 
apud Wygorn et Birmyngeham anno primo regis Henrici septimi,’ and contains— 

Letters patent appointing commissioners. 

Consequential writ to sheriff. 

Commissioners’ writ to sheriff to summon grand jury, with panel annexed. 

Pleas before various members of the commission on five large membranes, com¬ 
mencing— 

‘ Dominus Rex mandavit carissimo avunculo suo Iaspari duci Bedfordie et aliis 
literas suas patentee in hec verba,’ and setting out the patent in full. 

* Placita tenta apud Wygorn in comitatu Wygorn coram prefatis Ricardo oomite 
de Ryvyers Iohanne vicecomite de Wellys et Rogero Touneshende iusticiariis 
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records were apparently placed in the same repository as the 
ordinary bags; and they are now all classified as ‘ Ancient Indict¬ 
ments,’ the sessions cases being catalogued under the county 
where the sessions were held, the bags being arranged under the 
head of * divers counties.’ 47 

Not only were all criminal processes at the suit of the crown 
brought in due course into the king’s bench, but all subsequent 
proceedings thereon were supposed to be duly enrolled on the 
Coram Rege Roll. In cases where the prisoner appeared at West¬ 
minster a complete summary was enrolled; 48 while the default 

domini regia ad inquirendum <fcc. die Martis proximo ante festum Pentecostes 
anno regni regia Henrici septimi post conquestum primo, 7 and similar headings, 
with full record of proceedings set out below. 

In addition the bundle contains a large number of the usual records relating to the 
business of a sessions: royal and judicial writs, indictments, panels of jurors. 

47 A Baga de Secretis is always indorsed (e.g.), * Indictamenta de Termino Pasche 
anno regni regis Edwardi quarti post conquestum Anglie decimo septimo.—Indict. 
PaBch. xvii E ini.* 

A sessions bag is usually indorsed (e.g.), ‘ Sessiones Wygorn. et Warr. coram 
Iohanne comite Lincolnie et aliis apud Wygorn et Birmyngeham anno primo regis 
Henrici septimi. 7 (But see the preceding note.) 

From the point of view of this present inquiry there is no material distinction 
between the two classes of bags. In the * Baga de Secretis, 7 so called by the Record 
Office, the first document belongs to the one class and the second to the other, and 
each is appropriately indorsed. 

49 It is convenient for many reasons to cite the following example:— 

Coram Rege Roll, Trinity, 17 Edward IV, m. 8. 

4 Midd.—Memorandum quod alias scilicet die sabbati proximo post festum Ascensionis 
Domini anno regni domini regis nunc decimo septimo apud Westmonasterium in 
oomitatu Middlesexie coram Thoma marchione Dorset et aliis commissionariis 
dicti domini regis ad inquirendum .... audiendum et terminandum assignatis 
indictamenta et placita inde versus Thomam Blake nuper de Oxon in comitatu 
Oxon. clericum et alios coram eis facta et capta unacum iudicio inde coram eis 
irrotulato sequuntur in hec verba. [Indictments, trial, conviction and sentence 
of all the prisoners set out in full as in the Baga de Secretis.] Quequidem 
indictamenta unacum recordo inde cum aliis postea scilicet die Sabbati proximo 
post octab. Sancte Trinitatis tunc proximo sequentes per manus Thome Billyng 
unius commissi on ariorum predictorum per mandatum domini regis coram domino 
rege ulterius in ea parte exequenda deliberata fuerunt. Et modo scilicet die 
Lune proximo post xviii Sancte Trinitatis isto eodem termino coram domino rege 
apud Westmonasterium venit predictus Thomas Blake. 7 [He produces the king’s 
pardon and is discharged.] (See Baga de Secretis, bundle 1.) 

One other instance, purposely selected but quite typical, must suffice. 

Coram Rege Roll, Hilary, 17 Edward IV, m. 2. 

* Alias scilicet die Martis proximo post clausum Pasche anno regni domini regis 
nunc decimo septimo apud Warrewyk coram Iohanne Hugford, Henrico Boteler et 
Iohanne West custodibus paois domini regis comitatus predicti necnon iusticiariis 
ipsius regis ad diversas felonias transgressiones et alia malefacta in comitatu 
predicto audiendum et terminandum assignatis per sacramentum xii iuratorum 
extitit presentatum quod [here follow the indictments of Ankeret Twynneowe, 
John Thuresby, and Sir Roger Tocotes for poisoning the duchess of Clarence and 
her son, as set forth in the Baga de Secretis]. Quequidem indictamenta dominus 
rex nunc coram eo postea cqrtis de causis venire fecit terminanda. Per quod 
preceptum fuit vioecomiti quod non omitteret &c. quin caperet eos si &o. Et modo 
scilicet die Lune proximo post octab. Sancti Hilarii isto eodem termino coram 
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cases appear in what the clerk of the Controlment Bolls calls the 
brevia regia , or writs of venire, capias, distringas, and exigent, 
addressed to the sheriffs. Some cases however, but not many in 
those troubled times, had been completely disposed of before the 
records were lodged in court: the prisoner had been arraigned and 
acquitted, or found guilty, sentenced, and executed. In such cases, 
rightly or wrongly, the king’s bench did not enroll the proceedings 
on the Coram Bege Boll, and the only record of those proceedings 
was the original record in the Baga de Secretis. 4 * 

The Coram Bege (Bex) Bolls may be conveniently divided into 
two parts—the writ or default roll, containing the brevia regia, 
above referred to, and the cause roll. The cause roll consists 
almost entirely of bag cases, the only exceptions being proceedings 
in error, of which the commonest are revocations of outlawry, 50 
chancery oases, 51 and matters dealt with summarily, as, for 
example, by binding over to keep the peace. 58 

For the first sixteen years of Edward IV’s reign the contents of 
forty-eight privy bags appear to have been preserved ; some twelve 
Bags only seem to be missing. 55 None of the extant bags remains 

domino rege apud Westmonasteriom venit predictus Bogerus Tocotes in propria 
persona sua et reddidit se prisone Maresoaloie domini regis coram ipso rege 
occasionibus prediotis qui committitur maresoallo <fec. et statim de premissis sibi 
superius impositis allooutns qualiter se velit inde acqoietare dicit quod ipse in nullo 
est inde oulpabilis et inde de bono et malo ponit se super patriam &c. Et pro eo 
quod predicti Ankeretta Twynneowe et Iohannes Thuresby qui de prinoipali facto 
prodicionum et feloniarum predictarum superius indictati existunt de premissis 
attincti tracti et suspensi existunt prout alibi patet de reoordo. [See Controlment 
Boll for previous Trinity term and Baga de Secretis, bundle 1.] Ideo inter 
dominum regem et predictum Bogerum Tocotes veniant inde iuratores coram 

domino rege apud Westmonasterium.[The jury bring in a verdict of not 

guilty and he is discharged.] 

i9 Except, of course, the brief mention on the Controlment Boll: 1 Convictio (or 
acquietancia) patet per Bagam de Secretis istius termini.* The same is true of the 
sessions bags, with the same exception. Instances of how these cases are mentioned 
in the Controlment Boll have already been given; further instances will be found 
below. 

The trials of John Hawkins, Peter Alfray, Hugh Pakenham, and Thomas Portalen 
for high treason are fully recorded in the Trinity bag for 8 Edward IV and nowhere 
else. The two first-named persons were convicted and executed, the other two were 
acquitted. Any number of other examples could be cited. 

40 See the cases of John Bell (Coram Bege Boll, Hilary, 8 Edward IV, m. 3), Thomas 
Herward (ibid. m. 3 d), and Bichard Bolton (ibid. m. 6). 

41 See the case of John Somers, ibid. m. 5 d. 

41 See the cases of John Lyon, Thomas Oxenbrigge (ibid. m. 3); Bobert Hewer 
(ibid. m. 7), and Bobert White (ibid. m. 8 d). 

44 The missing Bags are— 

Trinity, 2 Edward IV. Michaelmas, 9 Edward IV. 

[Trinity, 4 Edward IV.] Michaelmas and Hilary, 10 Edward IV. 

Easter, 6 Edward IV. Easter, Michaelmas, and Hilary, 11 Edward IV. 

Hilary, 7 Edward IV. Trinity, 12 Edward IV. 

Easter, 8 Edward IV. Trinity, 14 Edward IV. 

Easter and Hilary, 16 Edward IV. 
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in the canvas pouch to which these records owe their name, and 
they were probably all removed from their pouches as soon as the 
issue of each case had been noted up in the Controlment Boll. 
The fate of some of the missing bags was possibly quite different; 64 

This makes a total of fifteen bags missing, but the two terms during the readeption 
of Henry VI ought not to be included. Also no bag was made up for Trinity, 
4 Edward IV; and there is a fourth bag for 8 Edward IV, but this is not a regular 
term bag. 

54 The subjoined trials and other records appear from the Controlment Bolls to 
have been filed in the missing bags. 

Trinity, 2 Edward IV. 

‘ Suth.—Gognicio diversarum prodicionum et feloniarum per Thomam Meryot (Mar. 
T. A S. isto termino) nuper de Portesmouth in comitatu predicto yoman pro- 
batorem domini regia nunc coram Willelmo Tysted uno Coronatorum domini regia 
in comitatu predicto nuper factarum patet.—Per Bagam de Secretis istius termini.’ 
Hilary, 7 Edward IV. 

* Cant—Aoquietancia Willelmi Adam de Kyngeston in comitatu predicto husband¬ 

man .de quibusdam feloniis et murdris unde indictatus est patet.—Per Bagam 
supradictam.’ 

Michaelmas, 9 Edward IV. 

*Hert.—Abiuracio Iohannis Tyllesley (S' isto termino) nuper de Aldenham in 
comitatu predicto yoman alias dicti . . . . de quibusdam feloniis et murdris 
patet.—Per Bagam supradictam.’ 

* Kane.—Abiuracio Stephani Overey (S' isto termino) nuper de Goutherst in comitatu 

Kancie smyth de quibusdam feloniis et murdris patet.—Per Bagam supradictam.’ 
Michaelmas, 11 Edward IV. 

* Surr.—Acquietancia Boberti Colyns nuper de Thaxsted in comitatu Essexie dier de 

quibusdam feloniis unde coram Iohanne comite Wigorn senescallo hospitii domini 
regis et Iohanne duce Norffolch marescallo Anglie ac marescallo hospitii predicti 
indiotatus [est] patet.—Per Bagam supradictam.’ 

Hilary, 11 Edward IV. 

* Midd.—Convictio Willelmi Martyn nuper de Tunbrigge in comitatu Kancie yoman 

pro quibusdam feloniis et transgressionibus unde coram Bicardo Lee maiore 
civitatis London et sociis suis iusticiariis Ac. indictatus est patet.—Per Bagam 
supradictam.* 

Trinity, 12 Edward IV. 

* Glouc.—Acquietancia Thome Eggecombe nuper de Honbury in comitatu Gloucestrie 

clericus [sic] pro quibusdam (prodicionibus) feloniis et transgressionibus unde 
coram Willelmo Whityngton et sociis suis iusticiariis Ac. acquietatus existit 
patet.—Per Bagam supradictam.’ 

[This is the roll in which are posted the writs of capias against Henry Holand, lately 
called duke of Exeter, John Nevyle, marquis Montagu, Bichard, earl of Warwick, and 
John, earl of Oxford, with posteas stating their outlawry.] 

Trinity, 14 Edward IV. 

‘ Wiltes.—Becordum inquisicionis de morte Thome Bagwell .... patet.—Per 
Bagam supradictam.’ 

[I have not thought it material to note any more cases of this kind.] 

Easter, 16 Edward IV. 

‘Burr.—Cognido Iohannis Huchecok (Mar. clericus quietus isto termino) nuper de 
Suthwerk in comitatu predicto yoman diversarum feloniarum coram Petro Hous 
coronatore domini regis marescalcie hospicii sui infra virgam nuper factarum 
patet.—Per Bagam supradictam.* 

1 Not.—Acquietancia Hugonis Bernard nuper de Aram in comitatu predicto alias 
dicti [Ac.] . . . . et Iohannis Byrtwesyll nuper de Ebor. in comitatu civitati 
Ebor. yoman pro quibusdam feloniis et murdris unde indictati fuerunt patet.— 
Per Bagam supradictam.’ 
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for in the seventeenth year of Edward IV we become aware of a 
division of these records into privy bags which are to remain such 
to the end of their history, and privy bags which henceforth are 
to be known merely as Ancient Indictments.” 

The Michaelmas and Easter bags of the last-mentioned year 
are now classified as Ancient Indictments, files 844 and 845. 
The Trinity bag is the so-called first Baga de Secretis. It is only 
a bundle and not in any pouch, but it is stated to have come from 
the famous secret closet with the three locks. The contents of the 
first Baga were calendared at length by a former deputy keeper in 
his third report, but evidently in complete ignorance of the fact 
that he was calendaring the whole of the ordinary business, great 
and small, of one term. The only special feature attaching to the 
Trinity bag is that it contains the trial and conviction of Burdett, 
Stacy, and Blake for treason before special commissioners of oyer 
and terminer at Westminster. 56 The proceedings against Burdett 
and Stacy are not entered upon the Goram Bege or any other plea 
roll; but Blake having procured a pardon, which he produced 
subsequently in the king’s bench, a summary-of the whole pro¬ 
ceedings against him does appear in the ordinary course upon the 
Goram Bege Boll for the same term. 57 

The statement that the proceedings against the three above- 
named persons is the only special feature of this bag is of course 
in direct conflict with the Deputy Keeper's Third Report. There is a 
second item, namely, the indictment of yet another triumvirate for 
treasonable practices, to wit, poisoning the duchess of Clarence and 
her son. 58 The connexion of the king’s bench with this case 
commences with a writ of certiorari addressed to the justices of the 
peace in Warwickshire before whom the indictments in question 
had been taken. The writ, so far as two of the persons were con¬ 
cerned, came too late; they had been attainted, drawn, and 
hanged. The third person, Sir Boger Tocotes, was still at large, 
and the writ therefore operated against him. He surrendered 
himself, stood his trial in the following Hilary term, and was 
acquitted by a jury. The proceedings are fully enrolled on the 
Coram Bege Boll. 58 Even the author of the report was obliged to 
admit that the remaining contents of the bag are * comparatively 
unimportant.’ 60 

“ The Controlment Bolls make not the slightest distinction between the two 
divisions of these records. Strictly speaking perhaps this division ought to be called 
a subdivision or cross-division, because the sessions bags are similarly treated; in 
their case also the Controlment Bolls make no distinction. 

M See the Deputy Keeper's Third Report , app. ii. p. 2XS. This bundle bears the 
regular indorsement ‘ Indictamenta de Termino Sancte Trinitatis anno regni regis 
Edwardi quarti post conquestum decimo septimo.’ 

67 See above, p. 521 note 48. 48 Third Report , app. ii. p. 214. 

48 See above, p. 521 note 48. 80 Third Report , p. 16. 
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The last or Hilary bag for the seventeenth year of Edward IV 
is missing altogether, bat it contained no pleas and nothing of 
interest. 61 

When we examine the king’s bench records for subsequent 
years we still find occasional gaps in the series of Ancient 
Indictments, so called, which are partially filled by the Bagae de 
Secretis, so called, and the two series at this time never overlap. 
For the sixteenth year of Henry VII there are no ‘ Ancient 
Indictments,’ but four ’Bagae de Secretis,’one for each term. 61 
Easter term, 2 Henry VIII, is missing from the former series, but 
supplied by the latter, 63 and so on. True, there are four bundles 
of indictments for the thirteenth of Henry VHI, and also a ‘ bag ’; 
but the * bag ’ only contains the trial of the duke of Buc ki ng ha m in 
the court of the steward. 64 

One ground for subdividing the bags, and establishing a special 
closet for one of the divisions, is a ground which at once suggests 
and commends itself to the constitutional lawyer. The bags con¬ 
taining particulars of trials nowhere else recorded might properly 
have been separated from bags containing only indictments relating 
to completed proceedings duly enrolled; but, be it noted, this is 
not the principle upon which the subdivision was effected, for some 
of the select bags contain only indictments, 66 and some of the 
non-select bags contain unrecorded trials. 66 On the other hand 
the establishment of a secret repository for unique records of state 
trials, distinct from that in which the great King’s Bench Bolls 
were preserved, compels the inference that the closet was established 
exclusively in the interests of the crown. We conclude, therefore, 
that the primary purpose of dividing the bags into two classes was 
to preserve what the crown considered to be the more important 


41 The authority, of course, for this statement is the Controlment Boll. 

•* Note particularly that these bags were all found in one pouch, intituled ‘Baga 
de Secretis Anno Regni Regis Henrici Septimi Decimo Sexto.’ 

Bundle l is the Michaelmas bag, and bears the usual indorsement. It contains, 
in addition to indictments, the record of the proceedings against one Nicholas Dolfyn 
before justices of the peace in Kent The case is a perfectly common one: Nicholas 
stole some cows; he is tried and convicted; he claims benefit of clergy, reply that he 
is a bigamist, having married a widow, rejoinder that he is in holy orders, cur. adv. vult. 

Bundle 2 is the Hilary bag, and merely contains that term’s indictments. 

Bundle 3 is the Easter bag, and contains another 4 bigamist’ case and very 
oommonplace indictments. 

Bundle 4 is the Trinity bag, and contains that term’s indictments and nothing 
else of the smallest consequence. 

w This Easter bag is filed with a London sessions case and a Northampton 
sessions case. The bundle bears the regular indorsement— 4 Indictamenta [<fec.] ’— 
but the pouch which has been utilised is the London sessions bag, which is 
inscribed 4 Sessio tenta apud London anno primo Henrici Octavi.’ 

“ The four bundles are the four regular term bags ; the duke’s trial is not a Baga 
de Secretis but a sessions bag, and is indorsed accordingly. 

“ See above, note 62. w See above, p, 519 note 44, p. 522 note 49. 
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bags in a place of greater safety and secrecy ; and we can suggest 
a very good reason for preserving these bags intact, even where the 
bulk of the contents was of no importance. The bag is an 
ancient institution, and therefore capable of being defended; 
an entirely new repository for important state trials might lead to 
trouble. 

After the bundle containing the trial of Burdett and Stacy, 
which is a Baga de Secretis proper, the next record preserved in 
the secret closet is the Warwick trial: this is not a Baga de 
Secretis, but a sessions bag, and is still preserved in its original 
canvas pouch. 67 The trial of Burdett and Stacy, though important, 
is by no means sufficiently so to account for this striking modi¬ 
fication in the system of record-preserving or for the singular 
practice of dividing the bags. It is obviously more than probable 
that this division, and the institution of a special closet, had a 
common origin; and the time over which our researches must 
extend may, under the circumstances, be conveniently divided into 
three periods. Was the closet instituted before, in consequence of, 
or after the Warwick trial? The prima facie presumption in 
favour of 1477 is rebutted by the comparative unimportance of the 
bag preserved ; but, for any other date prior to the Warwick trial, 
the objection that no select bags are preserved is even greater: it is 
a contravention of the essential object of such a closet to assume 
the loss of some of its contents. The objection to any later date 
than the Warwick trial is no less peremptory. The Warwick trial 
took place in 1499, or in the fifteenth year of Henry VII. In the 
next year all the four Bagae de Secretis for that year were consigned 
to this same repository, although two at least of these bags 
contained no matters of tbe smallest importance, or anything to 
justify their selection. But to meet the theory of a later date we 
must assume a careful selection from the earlier records of such 
documents as were of sufficient importance to be transferred. 63 

n The handle is indorsed, * Sessio Comitates Middlesex. Tenta apud West- 
monasterium coram Iohanne comite Oxon. hac vice senescallo Anglie anno regni regia 
Henrici Septimi post conquestum qainto decimo.’ 

* The only other bags missing for the reign of Edward IV, in addition to those 
enumerated in p. 522 note 53, are— 

Hilary, 17 Edward IV. 

[Easter and Trinity, 19 Edward IV.] (None were made ap for these terms.) 

The missing bags for the reign of Henry VII are— 

Michaelmas, 2 Henry VII (a very large file). 

Hilary, 9 Henry VII (a large file). 

Trinity, 12 Henry VII (a very small file indeed, containing indictments against 
seven persons). 

Hilary and Trinity, 15 Henry VII (large files). 

After this the series of bags is complete down to the fifth year of Henry VIII, except 
that the contents (bat not the cover) of the Trinity bag for 20 Henry VII are missing. 

I have not yet made an examination of the Sessions bags, and cannot say how 
many are preserved or how many are missing. Even the facts above stated with 
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On the other hand the view that the special closet was insti¬ 
tuted in consequence of the Warwick trial has much to oommend 
it. In the first place the trial was a precedent of the first 
importance to the crown. In the next place this date furnishes a 
convincing explanation of how the unimportant bags of the year 
1500 came to be transferred. It was the practice then to transmit 
all sessions bags to the king’s bench in the Michaelmas term of 
each year. In accordance with this practice the Warwick sessions 
bag came into the king’s bench at Michaelmas, 16 Henry VH, and 
was duly posted up in the Controlment Boll for that term along 
with the four unimportant Bagae de Secretis already mentioned. 69 
What happened may be inferred with considerable probability. 
Attention being called to the importance of the Warwick precedent, 
an improved repository was constituted in that year for the bags 
generally, and the transfer of the Warwick case to that repository 
ordered. When however the next year’s bags came along, con¬ 
taining no matters of any consequence, it was decided to continue 
the old practice with regard to such bags and restrict the use of 
the new repository to records of exceptional importance. We have 
now to account for the inclusion of the Burdett and Stacy bag 
of 1477; but if we bear in min d how important the doctrine 
of constructive treason became to the crown in the reign of 
Henry YIU we may readily infer that the precedent in question 
was consulted at that time, and, being found valuable, its transfer 
to the special repository was ordered. 

It seems desirable in passing tp notice the peculiar fate of 
one sessions bag of considerable importance. The bag containing 
the indictments of Warwick and the proceedings against the 


regard to the missing Bagae de Secretis may require some revision when these records 
have been properly overhauled. An examination of the ‘Ancient Indictments * for 
Edward V and Bichard III yielded the following results:— 

‘ Ancient Indictments 864,1 Edward V * . . Easter bag, 1 Edward V. 

* „ „ 865,1 Bichard III * . Trinity bag, 1 Edward V. 

866, 8 Rioh&rd HI’ . . { Easter bag, 1 Richard HI 

l and bag circa 11 Henry VIII 


867, 8 Bichard HI’ 


Trinity bag, 8 Bichard IH. 


The bag of the reign of Henry VHI is at present in too filthy a condition for com¬ 
parison with the Controlment Bolls. 

w Controlment Boll 181, m. 4. * Adhuo de termino Sanoti Michaelis.’ 

London.—Convictio Edwardi comitis Warwioi nuper de Warrewyk in oomitatu 
Warwioi de diversis altis prodicionibus personam domini regis tangentibus 
T & S unde coram Iohanne comite Oxon. hae vice Benesoallo Anglie convict us et 
attinctus existit patet.—Per Sessionem tentam apud Westmonasterium 
coram prefato senescallo Anglie anno xv regis Henrioi YII m, . > 

The statute 9 Ed. HI, stat. 1, cap. 5, which directed lodgment at Michaelmas, 
specified the treasury of the exchequer as the proper repository for these reoords, 
and directed that they should be preserved in manner accustomed. I am not prepared 
to say whether the original repository for the sessions bags did or did not comply 
with this statute, but I do say that the new repository was a violation of that statute. 
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Perkin War beck group, though preserved, was not found in the 
closet, but in a box containing some indictments relating to 
a conspiracy against Henry V and other records not specified by 
the deputy keeper who chronicled the discovery, 70 This bag, 
which is of some importance as regards the practice to be followed 
upon the indictment of a peer of the realm, was delivered into 
court at the same time as the famous Warwick bag, and posted 
in the same Gontrolment Boll. 71 Its fate does not seem to have 
any special bearing on the date when the closet was established, 
except that its absence raises a slight prima facie objection to any 
earlier date than 1500. Possibly however it was lost at this very 
time, a circumstance which would have emphasised the desirability 
of making better arrangements for the custody of important bags. 
The present Record Office officials have recently placed this strayed 
sessions bag in the Warwick pouch. 78 

It remains only to draw attention to the constitutional signi¬ 
ficance of such a class of records as the Baga de Secretis. The late 
Professor Maitland in one of his admirable prefaces wrote as 
follows:— 

If asked to mark the difference between ordinary and extraordinary 
justice we can hardly do better at the present moment than place 
ourselves once more in the archivist’s room, and say that the court of 
ordinary jurisdiction keeps a proper Latin plea roll and that the council 
keeps none. This is no insignificant detail. When the time has come 
for abolishing the court of Star Chamber, which is one of the forms that 
the council has assumed, this yrill be charged against it as one of its 
many irregularities ; it has no proper Latin plea roll. 73 In the eyes of the 
lawyers of the seventeenth century this want of a roll goes far to prove that 
the council board is an upstart tribunal. What has been its strength in 
time gone by, when, having no stiff Latin record to draw up, it could 
modify its procedure to suit every new want, has become its weakness in 

70 Report Fifty-third of Deputy Keeper , p. 15. 

71 Controlment Roll 181, m. 4. 

1 London.—Convictio Walteri Bluet (T* & S') nuper de London gentilman, Thome 
Astwode (T' <fc S') nuper de London gentilman, Rogeri Ray (T* & S') nnper de 
London yoman, Willelmi Proude (reap, iudicium et committitur constabulario 
Turns) nuper de London draper, Thome Masborowe (reap, per consilium) nuper 
de London bowyer, Thome Strangwyssh (T* & S') nuper de London gentilman et 
Iohannis Fynche (resp. iudicium et committitur constabulario Turris) nuper de 
London haberdassher de diversis altis prodicionibus personam domini regis 
tangentibus unde coram Nicholao Alwyn maiore civitatis London et sociis suis 
iusticiariis domini regis ad inquirendum &c. infra civitatem predictam convicti et 
attinoti existunt patet.—Per Sessionem civitatis London tentam apud Guyhaldam 
eiusdam civitatis coram Nicholao Alwyn maiore et sociis suis iusticiariis drc. 
anno xv regis Henrici VU"*.' 

The other oases which came before this session are posted in the same way. 

7 * Guide to the Public Records , 2nd ed. p. 168; 3rd ed. p. 255. This is the kind 
of thing which ought never to be done. 

71 Compare the statutes 16 Car. I, cap. 10, 86 Ed. Ill, cap. 15, 9 Ed. Ill, stat. 1, 
cap. 5. 
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the age of Coke and Prynne, an age which demands a parchment title for 
every unpopular institution. 74 

If the court of Star Chamber may be justly censured for 
irregularity in the keeping of its records, if it may be said to have 
administered not ordinary but extraordinary justice, to have been 
strong, versatile, and dangerous, all on account of this irregularity, 
what shall we say of the king’s bench, which, possessing an 
immemorial plea roll, not merely omitted to enroll its most 
important records, but deliberately instituted and set apart a 
secret repository for their custody in violation of the statute of 
9 Edward III ? It is scarcely surprising to find the Star Chamber 
and king’s bench in pari delicto , and it will, I think, be conceded 
that upon this particular count of record-keeping the same judgment 
should be passed on both. L. W. Vebnon Habcoubt. 


The Turkish Capture of Athens . 

The authorities differ as to the exact date of the capture of 
Athens by the Turks. A contemporary note in Manuscript No. 108 
of the Liturgical Section of the National Library at Athens, quoted 
by Kampouroglos, 1 fixes it at 1 May 4,1456, Friday ’; but in that year 
June 4, not May 4, was a Friday, which agrees with the date of 
June 1456, given by Phrantzes, 2 the Chronicon Breve? and the 
Historia Patriarchica* But the best evidence in favour of June 
is the following document of 1468, to which allusion was made by 
Gaddi 5 in the seventeenth century, but which has never been 
published. I owe the copy to the courtesy of the Director of the 
‘Archivio di Stato ’ at Florence. 

Item dictis anno et indictione [1458 Ind. 7] et die xxyj octobris. 

Magnifici et potentes domini domini priores artium et vexillifer 
iustitie populi et comunis Florentie Intellects expositions facta pro parte 
Loysii Neroczi Loysii de Pictis civia florentini exponents omnia et 
nojBii Nerocii singula infrascripta vice et nomine Neroczi eius patris et 
NcroSri , <Saa lino domine Laudomine eius matris et filie olim Franchi de 
dfttone^Sdam Acdaiuolis absentium et etiam suo nomine proprio et vice 
domu*. et nomine fratrum ipsius Loysii et dicentis et narrantis 

quod dictus Neroczus eius pater et domina Laudomina eius mater iam diu 
et semper cum eorum familia prout notum est multis huius civitatis 
habitaverunt in Grecia in civitate Athenarum in qua habebant omnia 
eorum bona mobilia et immobilia excepts tantum infrascripta domo 
Florentie posita et quod dictus Neroczus iam sunt elapsi triginta quinque 
anni vel circa oepit in uxorem dictam dominam Laudominam in dicta 

u Memoranda de ParUcmento, pp. Ixxxii-lxxxiiL 

1 HnifMw t jjt %rropUa rwr ’Afirpralmr, ii. 158. 

* P. 885. * P, 530. ‘ P. 124. • Elogiographus, 800-1. 

VOL. XXm.—NO. XCX. M M 
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civitate Athenarum ubi per gratiam Dei satis honorifice vivebant. Et 
quod postea de mense iunii anni millesimi quadringentesimi quinqua- 
gesimi sexti prout fait voluntas Dei acoidit quod ipsa oivitas Atbenarum 
fait capta a Theuoris et multi christiaui ibi existentes ab eisdem spoliati 
et depulsi fuerunt inter quos fuit et eBt ipse Neroczus qui cum dicta eius 
uxore et undeeim filiis videlicet sex masculis et quinque feminis expulsos 
fuit et omnibus suis bonis privatus et ita se absque ulla substantia re- 
duxit in quoddam castrum prope Thebes in quo ad presens ipse Neroczus 
cum omni eius familia se reperit in paupertate maxima; et quod sibi 
super omnia molestum et grave est coram se videre dictas puellas i«.w» 
nubiles et absque principio aliouius dotis et cum non habeant aliqua bona 
quibus possint suoourrere tot tantisque eorum necessitatibus nisi solum 
unam domum cum una domunoula iuxta se positam Florentie in loco 
detto al Poczo Toschanelli quibus a primo, secundo et tertio via a quarto 
domus que olim fuit domine Nanne Soderini de Soderinis ipsi Nerozus et 
domina Laudomina et eorum filii predicti optarent posse venders domos 
prediotas ut de pretio illarum possint partim victui succurrere partim 
providere dotibus alicuius puellarum prediotarum. 6 

The petitioners in the document are all well known. Nerozzo 
Pitti and his wife Laudamia owned the castle of Sykaminon, near 
Oropoe, which had belonged to her father, Franco AcciajuolL 7 She 
was the aunt of the two last dukes of Athens. Pitti also possessed 
the island of Panaia, or Canaia, the ancient Pyrrha, opposite the 
month of the Maliac Gulf, and his * dignified tenure ’ of those two 
places is praised by Baphins in his treatise De Felicitate Urbit 
Florentiae , 8 a century later. According to the contemporary 
chronicler, Benedetto Dei,* the Athenian Pitti were compelled to 
become Mohammedans when Boeotia was annexed; but the late 
historian Nerofitsos used to maintain his descent from Nerozzo. 

William Millbh. 


Henry VIII's English Litanies. 

In his review 1 of the last volume of the Letters and Papers of 
Henry VIII’s reign Professor Pollard questions my attribution of 
a well-known letter of Cranmer’s about litanies to the year 1545, 
and puts forward some chronological difficulties which he finds in 
the way of that supposition. The letter is only dated Bekisbourne, 
7 October, but it bears a contemporary endorsement, * 1545,’ which 
would in itself be a very valid reason for the editor of a Calendar 
to place it in that year if there were no decided evidences to the 
contrary; and I think this endorsement must have been over- 

* R. Archivio di Stato di Firenze, Aul. della Bepubbliea, B&lie, no. 29 c. 67. 

7 Buehon, Nouvelles Recherche s, n. i 292. * P. 88. 

' Apud Pagnini, Della Decima, i£ 251. . 1 Ante, p. 858. 
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looked by various editors of Cranmer’s correspondence who have 
placed it in 1548 or 1544. Collier dates it, I think rightly, 1545, 
but quite unjustifiably, in respect of true editorial morality, adds 
the year to the date at the end of the letter, as if it had 
been so dated by Cranmer himself. But I have said in my 
preface that the date 1545, besides being warranted by a con¬ 
temporary endorsement, seemed to me borne out by internal 
evidence; and Mr. Pollard says he is puzzled by my saying so. 
He first calls attention to the fact that prayers and suffrages 
(‘general processions’) in English had been already ordered 
throughout the realm in August; and he further points to 
a document of 5 July headed in the Calendar 'The English 
Litany,’ 1 showing that a country churchwarden, at the bidding of 
one of the gentry, had compelled the choristers to leave the church 
on Sunday, 28 June, and go on procession in the old way, only 
two of them remaining with the priest to sing ‘the king’s 
majesty's procession in English ’ in the choir. But there is no 
difficulty about this, as English litanies, more or less authorised, 
were really nothing new. They had been ordered, on account of 
the war, even before the king’s going to Boulogne in June 1644; * 
and on 12 October in the same year we have * ‘ An Exhortation 
unto Prayer thought meet by the King’s Majesty and his Clergy 
to be read to the People in every Church afore Processions,’ with 
orders for a litany and suffrages in English. 

Indeed, this last document, the date of which is certain, affords 
the most plausible reason I know for attributing Cranmer’s letter of 
7 October to 1544 rather than to 1545. But it should be remarked 
that the letter itself, though it speaks of the archbishop having 
translated (of course by command) ‘ certain processions to be used 
on festival days ’ as well as he could * in so short time,’ does not 
in the least imply that an English liturgy for general use was 
quite a new thing. On the contrary these are special litanies to 
be used on festival days, and Cranmer submits the draft of them 
to the king’s correction, recommending ‘ some devout and solemn 
note to be made thereunto, as is to the procession which your 
majesty hath already set forth in English.’ Even in the Council’s 
letter of 10 August 1545 the English ‘ processions ’ ordered were 
only ‘in such sort as in like cases hath heretofore laudably 
been accustomed ’; and Cranmer’s mandate of the 11th to give 
effect to it says near the end— 

Quod si quid superiori anno in his orationibus decantandis et 
dicendis a vestris gregibus fuerit oscitanter omissum, id nunc resarcire 


* Vol. xx. part i. no. 1118. 

* See Cranmer’s Remains, p. 494. Parker Soo. 
* Letters and Papers, xrx. ii. no. 431. 


mm2 
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et in melias reformare, habita huius turbulentae fcempestatis congrua 
ratione, summo studio prout fieri confidimus curetis. 

Evidently patriotic prayers in English were thought a bore by 
a good many parsons. But a set of special litanies for festival 
days translated from the Latin, with a few original ones added, 
was a thing which does not appear to have been published before 
1545. 

The subject of English litanies, in fact, had been occupying 
attention for many years. There was one contained in Marshall’s 
Primer, published as early as 1535. Indeed, he had already 
published a Primer without a litany—apparently in 1634 ‘—and 
the omission gave offence. But in this edition of 1535 a litany is 
inserted with a preface (sig. L. iii.) stating that it had not been 
omitted in the previous edition out of * any perverse mynde 
or opinion,’ as if the compiler thought that our Lady and the 
saints were not to be prayed unto, but that he knew the super¬ 
stitious manner people used in worshipping them. But it was 
true that we required a Mediator, and * for the contentation of 
suche weyke myndes, and somewhat to bear theyr infirmities, 
I have nowe at this my seconds edition of the sayde prymer 
caused the letany to be printed and put into the same.’ So, 
hoping that it will not be abused, he includes in this litany such 
petitions as— 

Saynt Mary, perpetual virgin and mother of Christ, pray for us. 

8. Mighell, pray for us, 

and a long roll of similar invocations, making fifty-nine in all, 
including seven which are general, addressed to * all holy angels 
and archangels,’ ‘ all holy patriarchs,’ &c. If this Primer was not 
authorised it was certainly meant to be so. It bears on the title- 
page a shield of the royal arms with the letter ‘ H ’ in the left- 
hand corner above it and 4 A ’ in the right-hand corner. By some 
words below the shield, and also by the colophon, it appears that a 
six years’ monopoly of the sale of the book was authorised, and 
that it was printed by John Byddell, dwelling at the sign of the 
Sun in Fleet Street, ‘ next to the Cundite, for Wylliam Marshall, 
the yere of our lorde god mdxxxv the xvi day of June.’ The date 
and the letters ‘ H’ and * A ’ of course show that it was published 
in Ann e Boleyn’s time; and the insertion of a litany so full of 
prayers to saints in her day is noteworthy. Before the six years’ 
monopoly had expired however Bishop Hilsey’s ‘ primer in 
English’ appeared in 1539, just after his death; and it is 
remarkable that the litany inserted at the end of this has only 
thirty-eight invocations of saints. 

* See Burton’s Three Primers. 
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Finally in 1645 appeared 4 The Primer set foorth by the Kynges 
maiestie and his Clergie, to be taught, lerned and read ; and none 
other to be used throughout all his dominions/ In this there are 
only three invocations of saints, viz.— 

Holy virgyn Mari, mother of God our sauiour Jesus Christ: Pray 
for vs. 

All holy Angels and Archangels and al holy orders of blessed spirites: 
Pray for vs. 

All holy Patriarkes and Prophetes, Apostles and Martyrs, Con- 
fessours and virgyns, and al the blessed company of heaven: Pray 
for vs. 

But there is here nothing special for festival days. 

* Jambs Gairdner. 


II Schifanoya s Account of the Coronation 
of Queen Elizabeth . 


In the recent discussion in this Beview on the coronation of 
Queen Elizabeth 1 difficulties have arisen from the fact that the 
report by II Schifanoya is given by Mr. Kawson Brown in the 
Venetian Calendar 2 in the form only of an abstract. Mr. Wilson says 
that Schifanoya does not seem to know that the Epistle and Gospel 
were read in Latin as well as in English, and he discredits thn 
suggestion that there was no consecration of the Host; while Mr. 
Bayne explains this statement by saying that the words mean 
that there was no valid consecration. It may'therefore be of 
interest to give a transcript of the passage in question from the 
original document, in the Mantuan archives, side by side with Mr. 
Eawson Brown’s translation :— 

. . • et fu dalli canton comin- 
ciata la Messa, et cantata dal decano 
della sua capella, suo capellano, non 
havendo volute gli vescovi celebrare 
senza levare il eorpo di Christo, 
ne consecrare 1’ hostia con le parole 
Englesi, come fece quel buon homo, 
et f u detto 1’ Epistola et 1’ Evangelio 
in Englese doppo li cantati in latino. 


. . • the choristers commenced 
the Mass, which was sung by the 
dean of her chapel, her chaplain, 
the bishops not having chosen to 
say Mass without elevating the Host 
or consecrating it, as that worthy 
individual did; the Epistle and 
Gospel being recited in English. 


Here Schifanoya plainly states that the Epistle and Gospel were 
read both in Latin and in English, and does not at all say that 
there was no consecration of the Host. It seems that the facts 


1 Vol. xxii. p. 660, vol. xxiii. p. 87. 


* Vol. vii. p. 17. 
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were really as follows: What Elizabeth desired, and what the 
bishops refused to do, was, not that the coronation Mass should 
be said without any consecration, but that the words of consecra¬ 
tion should be said in English. G. Lookhabt Boss. 


Sir Sidney Smith and Frottd in 1796 . 

The letter printed below is to be found among the Puisaye papers 
in the British Museum (Add. MS. 8054. f. 185). It bears neither 
superscription nor endorsement, and is signed only with Sir 
Sidney Smith’s initials—W. S. S. The recipient is identified 
as (Captain) John Wesley Wright by the mention of his initials 
in the text of the letter. 1 The document, which was written only 
ten days before Sidney Smith’s capture off Havre on 19 April 1796, 
throws light on the movements of Wright, of whose proceedings 
during the previous two years with Sidney Smith in the ‘ Diamond ’ 
little is known—certainly not the fact that he, an Englishman, was 
sent as a secret agent to Frotte ; and it supplies, more than con- 
jecturally, the name of the correspondent to whom Frotte wrote, 

at the beginning of April 1796, the letter, * Au chevalier-,’ of 

whose destination even M. de La Sicotiere avows himself ignorant.* 
This letter of Frotte’s, if read in the light of Sidney Smith’s wish 
to meet him expressed in his communication to Wright, can scarcely 
lead to any other conclusion than that its intended recipient, the 
unnamed ‘ chevalier,’ was the English captain himself. The royalist 
general expresses his regrets: 

de ne pouvoir, une fois au moms, p6n6trer jusqu’4 vous, au travers de 
mes nombreux ennemie, oui, bien nombreux, M. le chevalier . . . Vous 
etes un preux chevalier, et en vous je mete touts ma confiance. Veuillez 
bien m’informer, aveo cette franchise digne de vous, de la marohe de la 
diplomatic. 3 

This was precisely what Sidney Smith did, for Frotte writes to 
Puisaye on 8 May, that Windham aeula bonte de me faire dire par 
Sir Sidney Smith que Von n’entrerait dans aucun arrangement ou 
ntgociation sans nous en prevenir.* Frotte goes on to acknowledge 
the receipt of a letter of 28 February from his correspondent, who 
must have given vent therein to a wish singularly resembling Sidney 
Smith’s * earnest desire ’ to shake hands with Frott6 ‘ on the beach 
of the Cotentin, one side or other,’ which he commissioned Wright 
to mention to him (below, p. 587), for Frotte replies, Vous disirez me 

1 He was rated at this time as midshipman, and apparently performed the duties 
of captain's olerk. Diet . of Nat Biogr. lxiii. 114. 

* Louis de FrotU et les Insurrections Normandes , i. 461. 

• Ibid. 4 Ibid . p. 619. 
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voir, me parler; ah! je vout jure, si je pouvais quitter met colonnes 
teulement huit jour* rien ne m’arreterait, mat* vous pouvez imaginer, 
M. le chevalier, combien c’est impottible. Ceci ne reseemble & rien.* 

The question how the letter to Wright got into Puisaye’s 
hands, at first sight somewhat puzzling, appears to be solved by 
a sentence in Frott6’s letter to Puisaye of 8 May 1796: J’ajowte 
ici, he writes, obviously yet in ignorance of the capture, une 
lettre du vicomte, et j’ose vous prier de faire remettre au secretaire 
de Sir Sidney Smith ceUe que son mdltre m'envoya pour Ivi. 
Either Wright never reached Frotte, or he had left the Norman 
leader’s headquarters before Sidney Smith’s missive got there.. At 
any rate, he was back in time to assist the commander of the 
* Diamond ’ to take the * rapid stride ’ which landed them both in 
the Temple. It was by a strange fatality that Wright met his 
death nine and a half years later in the same prison; the result 
of an almost identical trick of the elements, when the wind 
which had driven his brig, the ‘ Vincejo,’ into Quiberon Bay died 
away, leaving him to be surrounded by the enemy’s gunboats at 
the mouth of the Vilaine, just as Sidney Smith on this occasion 
was left at the mouth of the Seine. 

Lieutenant Edmund Garter of the marines had been mortally 
wounded in the successful attack on Erquy of 17 March 1796. 6 
Horace Pine, the first lieutenant of the * Diamond,’ who was slightly 
wounded in that exploit, had been sent to carry to England the 
colours which he took from the fort on the occasion. 7 Sir J. K. 
Laughton writes of his being * made ’ that the expression 
means promoted, and is ‘ a term still common, though more 
frequently to the rank of lieutenant. In this case, it must be 
commander.’ The prince de Bouillon, as governor of Jersey, the 
rendezvous of imigr&s desirous of effecting a landing in Normandy 
or Brittany, provided them with arms, vessels, pilots, and guides 
for that purpose, and was in constant communication with the 
royalist chiefs. The * Captain Moore ’ to whom Sidney Smith 
alludes was the commander of the ‘Melampus,’ 42, afterwards 
Admiral Sir Graham Moore; he, like the writer, was engaged in 
harassing the French privateers and coasting trade. 8 ‘ Le Cure ’ 
was evidently one of the royalist agents, but is not to be found in 
M. de La Sicotiere’s book. 

For tbe bmigri, Jacques-Jean-Marie-Franqois Boudin, comte de 
Tromelin, captured with Sidney Smith under the hastily assumed 
name of John Bromley, see Lenotre, VieiUes Maisons , Vieux Rapiers , 
ii. 298, s.v. ‘John.’ In this entertaining account of Sidney 

* Louis de Frotte et les Insurrections Normandes , i. 461. 

• Barrow, Life and Correspondence of Sir Sidney Smith , i. 180; Howard, 
Memoirs of Sir Sidney Smith , i. 92. 

7 Barrow, L 181-2; Howard, i. 97. * Diet of Nat. Biogr. xxxviii. 868. 
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Smith’s imprisonment and escape M. Lenotre writes, probably 
by a slip, as though it were the * Diamond ’ which was surrounded 
and taken, whereas she was merely a helpless spectator of the 
recapture of the‘ Vengeur ’—which the English accounts, Wright’s 
included, called a lugger, and the French a frigate. 9 Tromelin’s 
offer of service to the English Government, written from Lawrence 
Street, Chelsea, is also among Puisaye’s papers. 10 As Sidney 
Smith says that Tromelin ‘ goes and comes between his [Frotte’s] 
agent and the Islands [of St. Marcouf],’ so does Frotte write in his 
letter of April that he has come to an arrangement about the 
communication with St. Marcouf avec M. de Tromelin , chargi 
de votre conftance , et M. de M., charge de la mienne —yet another 
proof of the Englishman’s identity with the preux chevalier 
addressed. 

D. K. Brosteb. 


Sir Sidney Smith to John Wesley Wright . 

* Diamond, 1 April 9th, 1796. 

My dear Freind (sic ),—If you can figure to yourself my anxiety at 
the uncertainty of your fate you can conceive me (sic) joy at seeing your 
handwriting on the direction of a packet from Jersey. I am not given 
much to trepidation, but after a night passed on deck one’s nerves are 
not so strong as at other times. Sweeping the Horizon at the peep of 
day a scout cutter presented herself; the suspence while the man was 
coming on board after he announced himself from the Prince of Bouillon 
was very painful; it was partly relieved by the size of the Prince’s 
packet, which proved unusual quantity, The J. W. W. compleated the 
measure of my satisfaction as to your safety, and the inside compleated 
that of my hopes of useful information whenever you turned up, which I 
always encouraged a hope of exactly in the way you announce it, knowing 
my friends intelligent zeal and spirit of enterprise to be equal to the 
undertaking. 

I have to beg of you to give no positive assurance of the presence of 
the squadron or my co-operation on the coast of Britany; blowing the 
coals and sending the flame fast spreading in Normandy will occupy any 
one man’s time; besides, it will not be proper to go between the Prince 
and the object he has more particularly cultivated. I am happy to hear 
of your being so far on your way to what may be called my district. 
Frott6 has your handwriting, and favourable impressions of you; you 
will therefore be well received by him, and easily oome on to St Marcou (sic), 
from whence we have a direct communication opened with the main land 
about Point Percee. I will not indicate the name or the exact place in 
a letter, but you will learn it at F’s headquarters. Tromelin goes and 
comes between his agent and the Islands. I have nothing to say to F. 

• Lenotre, ii. 294-5: cf. Barrow, 186-9; Howard, ii. 354-8; James, Naval 
History , i. 358-60. 

I# Add. MS. 8081, £. 35. 
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bat the earnest desire I have to shake hands with him on the beaeh of 
the Cotentin one side or the other—there and there only I can meet him 
to a certainty under all circumstances of wind and weather; mark no 
impatience that can induce him to risk more than he is yet equal to. I 
will rather than that occupy myself in des 1 versements clandestines,’ 
which you know I call flea-bites to the republic. I observe with pleasure 
that my occasional movement on the coast, burning powder with the 
blues, now and then, obliges them to march about a good deal, which 
I continue to do in hopes of occupying and satisfying them, thereby 
facilitating F’s march—besides the sport. Le Cur6 is safe on shore and 
has once met Cap n Moore on the beach, giving him a good journal of 
events (which promise well in that quarter) and Paris papers of three 
days old. I shall be glad of your * Tableau de Paris.’ I feel I could fill 
another sheet if I allowed my matter to carry me on, but I have been 
obliged to do much besides read your interesting folios since daylight, 
and must write likewise to the Prince. Adieu then, my dear friend. 
Portez vous bien and don’t let me have to regret you as I have poor 
Garter. Pine is made (sic); the Admiralty increase my force; all goes 
on well; I want nothing but your friendly aid to proceed with rapid 
strides. Your8 affec ly , W: S S: 11 

(On the top of the last page in another hand 1 Mercure.’) 

11 Punctuation is almost entirely lacking in the original. 
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Reviews of Books 


The History of Freedom, and other Essays . By John Emebich 
Edward Dalbebg Acton, first Baron Acton. Edited with an 
Introduction by J. N. Figgis and B. V. Laurence. (London : 
Macmillan. 1907.) 

Historical Essays and Studies . By John Emebich Edward Dalbebg 
Acton, first Baron Acton. Edited by J. N. Figgis and B. V. 
Laurence. (London: Macmillan. 1907.) 

The contents of these two volumes are very miscellaneous, and range 
over a surprising number of subjects. They include short reviews as 
well as exhaustive discussions; articles whioh, like the ‘ German Schools 
of History,’ published in the first number of this Beview, or the Intro¬ 
duction to Mr. Burd’s edition of II Principe , are well known to a large 
circle of readers, and others which have hitherto been comparatively 
inaccessible, or, as in one case, are here printed for the first time: 
essays which are interesting mainly to the historian of nineteenth- 
century Roman Catholicism, and others whose subjects appeal to all 
alike. The greater part of the work shows those characteristics which 
are generally associated with the late Lord Acton: reading that seems 
to be limitless, and an allusive style which is the despair of the ordinary 
man. But there are some articles which show the author in a different 
light. The address, for instance, on the war of 1870, delivered at 
Bridgnorth in 1871, and the account of the * Bise and Fall of the Mexican 
Empire ’ are admirable examples of stories dramatically and effectively 
told. In the members of the Bridgnorth Literary and Scientific Institu¬ 
tion Lord Acton seems to have seen men of ordinary intellectual calibre: 
when he is addressing them he is intelligible and lucid; he drops his 
exhausting habit of quoting the opinions of authorities whose names he 
himself admits to be * remote and forgotten,’ and in short he adopts a 
style which makes it possible for us all to follow his meaning. The 
republication of the Bridgnorth lectures is a great .boon, for they are 
models of simplicity, all the more striking in an author who at other 
times, and especially towards the end of his life, could be so exasperatingly 
difficult. The editors have contributed an interesting introduction, but they 
have not done much besides. The actual words of Lord Acton had to 
be retained; but some small inconsistencies might have been remedied. 
The date of the Lex Hortensia is notoriously uncertain, but it need not 
have appeared as 285 in one place and 287 in another. 4 Ezechiel ’ should 
not have been described as destroying the brazen serpent. An occasional 
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note might have been added: for instance, when Lord Acton used 
language about the lot at Athens which more recent information would 
probably have led him to modify.. There are a good many misprints, but 
the large number of names and allusions makes that almost inevitable. 

Readers of Lord Acton’s letters are aware that he regarded himself 
as the historian of liberty, and that religious persecution was for him 
the one unpardonable sin. We naturally turn to the essays in these 
volumes which deal with those subjects, in order to discover whether any 
more light is thrown on his views. We find abundant evidence, if more 
evidence was needed, that liberty and toleration are never really absent 
from his mind: whether directly or indirectly, be is always discussing 
them. But his opinions are not easy to understand. He has no 
difficulty in showing that some writers (for instance, Mr. Goldwin 
Smith or Mr. H. C. Lea) are unsatisfactory in their treatment of the 
matter. But when we ask what that liberty is which is explained to be 
* not a means to an end, but itself the political end,’ we are met at one 
time by the frank confession that it cannot be defined, at another by a 
succession of negatives. In one place Lord Acton explains that he 
means ‘ the assurance that every man shall be protected in doing what 
he believes his duty against the influence of authority and majorities, 
oustom and opinion.* This seems to be definite enough, though it pro¬ 
duces the uncomfortable feeling that it might also serve as a definition 
of anarohy. Where a dear definition is not available, an example will 
sometimes show what is meant. But Lord Acton does not give us any 
examples of conduct which satisfy his conditions, though he is careful to 
explain that liberty and democracy are not synonymous. The liberty of 
the United States is a ‘ spurious liberty ’; there is something to be said 
(though the author does not definitely commit himself thus far) for the 
theory that slavery and democracy go naturally together, and there is 
( a strange affinity between democracy and religious persecution.’ in 
these last words we come perhaps as near as possible to a clear appre¬ 
hension of Lord Acton’s meaning. The good state will have nothing to 
do with religious persecution; and, on the other hand, where religious 
freedom is complete, freedom may be trusted to extend its area over the 
whole life of the state. 

Few men are bold enough to dispute Lord Acton’s ideal by defending 
religious persecution. At the most the apologist for persecution will 
point to Lord Acton’s admission that it is * a most dangerous alternative 
to impose religious disabilities,’ and will agree in his turn that persecu¬ 
tion is ‘ the misfortune of particular stages of society.’ But his criticism 
will be directed to two points. He will ask, first, whether it is reasonable 
to suppose that a view of persecution which appears obvious to Lord 
Aoton and to many of his contemporaries must always have been 
adopted by all good men. In his Political Thoughts on the Church , 
Lord Acton cites passages from various writers of the fourth century to 
show that the early church was opposed to persecution; but can we lay 
stress on the words of Lactantius in view of his relation to the oppression 
of Diocletian, or of an Apology addressed by St. Hilary of Poitiers to 
Constantius ? St. Athanasius and St. John Chrysostom suffered too 
much themselves for it to be possible to quote them as evidence of advice 
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for all circumstances; and Lord Acton does not quote St. Augustine. 
Perhaps we are 1 no wiser than the contemporaries of Wolsey regarding 
the rights of conscience *; but can it be doubted that good men in the 
sixteenth and in the twentieth centuries frequently draw different con¬ 
clusions from the same facts? It may be true that ‘history, which 
intellectually makes great strides, makes none morally,’ if this means 
that Mabillon was personally as honest a critic as Renan; but surely the 
account of the uses to which Mabillon turned his ability and his 
sincerity shows a different view from ours either of religious certainty 
or of the duty of veracity. The critic will justly deplore the tendency 
of Lord Acton to weaken the effect which his impressive but essentially 
modern conception of religious liberty produces by attempting to prove 
that it is really ancient, and that any who have not held it may be 
justly condemned. 

Secondly, the critic will remark that Lord Acton’s ideal remains an 
ideal; that it is difficult to see how it could be completely realised in 
practice; that whatever the great work on Liberty would have done, the 
published essays do not tell him how much or how little religious liberty 
is actually to be permitted. Catholicism has not always been associated 
with toleration, and though Lord Acton would rightly insist on the 
compatibility between rigid restrictions within a body and comprehensive 
sympathy towards those outside, yet neither the older nor the more 
modem types of Catholicism supply any clearly intelligible models for 
liberal practice. Once more we find ourselves obliged to define by 
negatives. If Lord Acton disbelieves in nationalism in politics, far less 
does he accept nationalism in religion. The church, being supra-national, 
must correct the tyranny of the majority which is always so near at 
hand. The truest religious feeling will cut across all other lines of 
division. The catholic church in a protestant state, and perhaps also 
the protestant churches in a state which is predominantly catholic, provide 
the surest guarantee of freedom. If Hobbes held that the sovereign 
must prescribe the religion of his subjects, Lord Acton would seem to 
regard it as a most unhappy fate for a country if religion and politics go 
together. But though this may render explicable the phenomenon 
(which has caused surprise to many) of an English Roman catholic 
advocating liberal opinions, the fact remains that the language in which 
the theory is defended leaves many difficulties behind. In discussing 
the career of George Eliot, Lord Acton refuses to countenance * the plea 
that every man must be tried by canons he assents to,’ on the ground that 
it ‘ would absolve fanatics.’ But what is to happen if fanaticism or the 
rejection of something which the state regards as ethically certain forms 
part of the content of a genuine religious belief? It is easy to say that 
such a belief cannot be genuine; but this is arbitrarily to omit some of 
the hardest conditions of the problem. Not that Lord Acton does say 
this : on the contrary, he admits that the‘ theory of intolerance ’ may be 
* founded absolutely upon religious motives.* This is the only case where 
he is prepared to say that the theory is wrong; * but even then the 
practice of it is not necessarily censurable. It is opposed to the Christian 
spirit, in the same manner as slavery is opposed to it. The church 
prohibits neither intolerance nor slavery, though in proportion as her 
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influence extends and civilisation advances both gradually disappear.’ 
Yet, if fanaticism is a possibility and there is a stage where ‘ toleration 
would destroy society,’ we require some marks to distinguish that stage, 
and some more positive guide for the state than the duty of protecting 
every man ‘in doing what he believes to be his duty.’ It may be true 
that the interaction of church and state has produced political liberty, 
and is still in Christian countries as good a way as any other to secure it. 
The strictures which Lord Acton passes on Cavour may be justified, and 
perhaps Cavour was not ‘ what he believed himself to be, a liberal states¬ 
man/ when he oame into collision with the church. Perhaps it may be 
admitted that ‘ in a state really free, passion is impotent against ’ the 
church, and that ‘ in a state without freedom, she is almost as much in 
danger from her friends as from her enemies.’ But however the matter 
may present itself to the practical statesman who has to deal with a 
people who are substantially agreed on the fundamental principles of 
Christian morality and who profess for the most part one of a limited 
number of varieties of the Christian religion, the political theorist cannot 
be content with a view which upholds liberty as the political end and 
leaves liberty as something to be felt rather than understood, and as the 
highly precarious result of the dash of conflicting forces. Is not 
‘ liberty,’ after all, one of those ‘ natural rights ’ which carry us, so soon 
as they attempt to become definite, into contradiction ? 

P. V. M. Benecke. 

The Roman Empire , B.C. 29-A.D . 476. By H. Stuabt Jones, M.A. 

(London: T. Fisher Unwin. 1908.) 

Though the present work is published in The Story of the Nations 
series, and therefore intended rather for the lay reader than for the 
professional student of Roman history, it can be recommended to the 
latter as confidently as to the former. Both alike will be gratified by the 
brilliancy with which Mr. Stuart Jones writes, by his vivid descriptions, 
his power of presentation, and his sense of proportion. The text 
occupies only 446 pages of large print—less than a page for each year 
of the author’s period; yet the work is so well done that it produces the 
impression of a detailed account. The ordinary reader will not find, 
and need not seek, a narrative more interesting or, to speak broadly, 
more trustworthy. 

The professional student however will look at the matter from a 
different point of view. He will ask whether the author shows signs of 
possessing to any marked degree the qualities which make the historian— 
the critical faculty, distinguishing truth from falsehood; the power to 
trace the causal connexion, to analyse motives, to present events in their 
correct perspective, and to pronounce a considered and convincing 
judgment, based on solid evidence, upon the great figures in the story. 
If Mr. Jones possesses these qualities, much may be forgiven him—his 
unfortunate preface and his French phrases. He says in his preface 
that ‘ to tell the story of the Roman empire in its fulness is a task for 
which no man now living is qualified/ There are in fact at least two 
men qualified to undertake the task; and a third may be Mr. Jones 
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himself. His analysis of character is masterly and illuminating: 
witness the criticism of the historian Tacitus (p. 42), of the emperor 
Tiberius (p. 44), of Aurelian (p. 818), and many others, one of which 
may here be quoted as a specimen: 

• 

The character of Hadrian was in the highest degree complex, and thus 
presents to the student a series of apparently unreconciled contrasts which 
have proved too hard for many modern historians to resolve. A thorough 
soldier, yet the inaugurator of a peace policy; a ‘Greekling,* as his Roman 
subjects called him, saturated with Hellenic ideas and giving to Greeks a place 
hitherto denied them in the government of the empire, yet a lover of Roman 
antiquity; a poet and artist, but with a passion for the details of business and 
finance; a voluptuary, determined to drain the cup of human experience to 
the last drop, and at the same time a ruler who laboured strenuously for the 
well-being of his subjects—such were a few of the diverse parts which Hadrian 
played. And yet the problem is not so insoluble as it seems; for when we 
have made due allowance for the subtle element of individuality which scorns 
analysis, we shall find that Hadrian summed up the tendencies of his time, and 
that, knowing this, he consciously endeavoured to give them the means of due 
expression. In other words, he realised that a new nationality had formed 
itself under the government of the emperors, and that in order for it to attain 
its full development there was needed a new type of state. 

The last sentences illustrate another characteristic displayed by this 
work. Mr. Jones has a clear insight into the evolution of the Homan 
empire, and he marks out the various steps of the development from 
theoretical republicanism to unveiled absolutism with the firm hand of 
the man who sees vividly what he wishes to portray. Another excellent 
feature in the book is the attention given to military history, by which is 
meant not only the history of wars but also that of the various attempts 
at the formation of a scientific frontier and of the successive changes in 
the organisation of the army. 

As regards the use of the evidences, although the plan of the series 
does not permit Mr. Jones to cite and discuss his authorities, it is easy to 
see the spirit in which he handles them. It is obvious from what 
has already been said that the verdict thereon can only be favourable; 
but in theory at least Mr. Jones overestimates the importance of 
inscriptions and monuments. They are seldom anything more than 
merely illustrative, and do not often possess a substantive value; while 
the mountainous labours of Domaszewski and his school verge very 
frequently upon the ridiculous. Again, Mr. Jones sometimes neglects 
real evidence, as when he states that Vitellius never adopted the 
cognomen Caesar; and there are naturally points of detail on which he 
will not command universal agreement. Into these it would be impos¬ 
sible to enter here: but there is one question to which reference may 
be made. Mr. Jones is wrong, we think, in describing as futile the 
legislation of Augustus culminating in the Lex Papia Poppaea. Excep¬ 
tion might also be taken to such things as the calling the death of 
Germanicus a * great tragedy ’; the uncertainty whether or not to use 
j in spelling Latin words; the statement that Vespasian inherited no 
small measure of financial ability from his father, who began as a tax- 
farmer in Asia and ended as a moneylender in Switzerland; the 
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description of Titus as ‘ vulgarly good looking/ and of Hadrian as ‘ the 
only man of genius among the emperors of Borne ’; and the reproduc¬ 
tion of the miracle of the Thundering Legion. But these are trifles, and 
they do not militate against the judgment that Mr. Jones has given 
us a work of great value in itself, and of rare promise for the future. 

W. A. Golighbb. 

The Roman Centimation in the Middlesex District., 

By Montagu Sharpe. (Brentford Printing & Publishing Co. 1908.) 
The Roman official system of assigning land at the foundation of a 
colonia or similar occasion involved the division of the soil into square 
or oblong plots separated, almost in chessboard fashion, by long straight 
paths or roads which intersected at right angles. The details of this so- 
called * centuriation ’ are described for us in the Scriptores Chromatid, not 
without the interpolation of much that appears to be office theory and 
much that appears to be forged, as Mommsen convincingly pointed 
out in the Bonner Jahrbiicher. Surer guides to its understanding are 
provided by actual remains, the plain traces of old fiddways still visible 
on the modern surface in north Italy, in Campania, and in Africa, noticed 
by Meitzen (in his Agrarwesen) and many others, notably by Schulten 
in his paper on Die romische Fkvrteilung , and also the survey inscriptions, 
such as those recently found in north-east Africa and explained by 
Toutain in his Cadastre d’Afrique romame. These two kinds of evidenoe 
really elucidate the system, and at present our principal need is 
observation of more such evidenoe, to solve its various puzzles and to 
determine the extent to which it prevailed. Hitherto, the certain 
examples are confined to Mediterranean lands, Italy and Africa and also 
Provence, where the Orange inscription shows that the system prevailed 
in the territory of at least one colonia, though no vestiges of its roadways 
have yet been detected there. North of the Alps and Cevennes no 
certain traces occur. The evidence noticed by Meitzen at Friedburg in 
the Wetterau is very dubious, and it stands alone. At present it would 
seem that comparatively few of the Gaulish and Rhenish districts were 
ever mapped out in * centurial ’ fashion. Indeed, one would hardly expect 
to find the system elsewhere than in the neighbourhood of the few 
coloniae. 

In Britain no remains have ever been noticed which are even 
probable. The late Mr. Goote, in two treatises, of which ingenuity and 
ignorance are about equally characteristic, attempted to discover various 
relics, particularly among inscriptions, which he misinterpreted wholesale 
for the purpose. There is, for instance, a stone found at Manchester 
which states that the century of Gandidus—i.e. the company commanded 
by the centurion Gandidus—built 24 paces or feet of the wall round the 
Roman fort there. It is an ordinary military text, with hundreds of 
parallels. But in Mr. Coote’s hands this becomes a record of the centuria 
(or plot) of Gandidus, situated on the 20th decumanal and the 4th 
cardinal line. Since Mr. Coote, scattered attempts have been made to 
trace centuriation in various districts. Mr. Thompson Watkin was fond 
of finding botontmi or earthen mounds marking boundaries—probably an 
African peculiarity, according to Mommsen—in Cheshire and Lancashire. 
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Two years ago Mr. H. T. Crofton, writing in the Transactions of a local 
society, tried to point out ‘agrimensorial remains’ round Manchester, 
most of which (so far as I can judge) are not Roman and none of which 
can properly claim the title ‘ agrimensorial.’ Now Mr. Sharpe desires to 
trace the centuriation of his own county near to London. He has not 
succeeded any better than his predecessors. He starts by accepting and 
utilising Coote’s errors, and ignores all that Mommsen, Schulten, Meitzen, 
Toutain, and others have written. He compiles a map showing the 
supposed remains of centuriation, in the shape of roads, 4 survey-marks,’ 
and the like, which entirely fails to prove his point: the roads do not 
work out, like those of Italy, into the required rectangles, and have also 
the disadvantage of being based on a map previous to any real trigono¬ 
metrical survey of England, while the * survey-marks ’ have no claim to 
be considered Roman. He fits his results into a theory of the ‘ Londinium 
Colonia ’ which assumes that of which we have no proof, that London 
was a colonia , and which seems to attach a sense to colonia which is 
purely modem. It is therefore impossible to accept his results or to 
consider that he has actually pointed out real traces of centuriation now 
surviving in Middlesex. The position remains, as before, that we have no 
evidence for its use anywhere in Britain. It is, of course, possible that 
further inspection of accurate maps, such as those of the larger scale 
Ordnance Survey, or local knowledge, may detect traces near one of the 
real municipalities of Roman Britain. If so, I may add a warning that 
the discovery would have more importance for Roman than for post- 
Roman Britain. It would throw welcome light on the land system, or 
systems, obtaining in the province. It would not prove that continuity 
of Roman with post-Roman English in which Mr. Sharpe, following 
Mr. Coote, believes. The centuriation lines are testified to be plain on the 
ground to-day near Carthage. Yet nothing is more obvious than that no 
continuity exists between the Arab life of Tunis and the old Roman 
civilisation of Proconsularis. F. Haverfield. 

Annali dell 9 Islam . Compilati da Leone Caetani, Principe di Teano. 

Vol. II. Tom. ii. (Milan: Hoepli. 1907.) 

The present instalment, which forms the concluding portion of vol. ii. 
and ends with a very full index to all that has yet been published, deals 
solely with the events of the year 12 of the Hijrah. This, perhaps, was 
the most critical period in the history of Islam, for it saw the putting 
down of the ‘apostacy’ of Arabia and the organisation of the cam¬ 
paigns which led to the conquest of one of the richest provinces of the 
Byzantine empire, and to the complete overthrow and incorporation of 
the Sassanian kingdom. In regard to the so-called apostacy (Riddah) 
of the Arab tribes after the death of the Prophet, Prince Teano has 
here brought into line a mass of evidence giving a totally new com¬ 
plexion to that remarkable insurrection and its suppression. The 
commonly accepted account was that on the death of Muhammad all 
Arabia that had actually or nominally accepted Islam went back to 
idolatry; and that Abu Bakr, the first caliph, carrying out the injunc¬ 
tion of the Prophet that all Arabia must be Moslem, within a year 
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reconquered and reconverted the whole of the peninsula. As already 
noticed 1 Prince Teano, in the previous instalment of this present 
volume, clearly proved that Muhammad, at the height of his power, 
was very far from being recognised either as prophet or as sovereign 
throughout Arabia. Islam was only accepted in the country imme¬ 
diately round Mecca and Medina, and the tribes further afield, far from 
becoming Moslems, were merely awed into an intermittent payment 
of tribute. On the death of Muhammad his overlordship, for whatever 
it was worth, ceased: the tribes did not apostatise, for they had never 
been converted. The chief event of what later Moslem chroniclers were 
pleased to regard as the apostacy, was the overthrow by Khalid (greatest 
among the early generals of Islam) of Musaylamah, * the false prophet ’ 
of the Hanifah tribe, who certainly never had become Moslems, and who 
dwelt in the fertile valleys of Central Arabia, where in later times the 
Wahhabi power took its rise. Musaylamah was killed in battle, and his 
tribesmen were almost exterminated: then Khalid made raids in the south 
and south-east of Arabia. But so far from all Arabia being conquered, 
it is very clearly shown in the pages of the present work that the whole 
of the northern part of the peninsula remained untouched by the events 
of the Biddah. They took part neither for nor against Islam; and 
during the whole of the period following, when Syria and Persia were 
being conquered, the tribes here remained inert, self-centred, and stag¬ 
nating in the condition in which they had been before the preaching of 
Islam. In regard to Hadramawt and Oman it must be remembered 
that these southern provinces, bordering on the Indian Ocean, are sepa¬ 
rated from the Hijaz by the Great Bed Desert, an impassable region so 
extensive that the British Isles in their entirety might be set down in 
its midst and no one on the borders be the wiser. It is not surprising, 
therefore, to learn how very partial was the conquest of these outlying 
regions, and how entirely superficial was their acceptance and practice 
of Islam; and the conclusion arrived at is that undoubtedly when the 
Moslem generals began the conquest of Persia and the Mediterranean 
provinces of the Byzantine empire the greater number of the Arabian 
tribes had neither submitted to the authority nor accepted even nominally 
the doctrines of Islam. 

Before however embarking on the details of the conquest Prince 
Teano develops at some length very novel views, explaining the condition 
of things that rendered these conquests not only" possible but inevitable, 
and he begins with the question as to the original home of the Semites. 

The argument is long and difficult to do justice to in a summary. The 
conclusion only can here be briefly indicated. Arabia, now for the most 
part an arid wilderness, was in the centuries succeeding the last glacial 
epoch a land of great rivers and rich vegetation. This much cannot be 
gainsaid, for the dry beds of the rivers exist, and the best wells are still 
found along their courses. The original home of the Semites Prince 
Teano holds to have been the southern upland of Arabia; and their 
migrations northward, leading to the foundation of the Assyrian and the 
Chaldaean monarchies, also of the kingdoms in Palestine that the 

1 Ante , vol. xxii. p. 773. \ 
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Hebrews (a later emigration) subsequently took into tbeir possession, 
all these and others, in our author’s view, were brought about by the 
continuous desiccation of Arabia, which had set in after the last glacial 
epoch. Arabia less and less could give food to its teeming population. 
As time went on however these Semitic monarchies were overthrown. 
The conquests of the Persians under Cyrus were followed by those of 
the Greeks under Alexander; the great empires of the east and west 
threw back the Semitic emigration, and finally, in the earlier centuries 
after Christ, the Byzantines and the Sassanians between them hemmed 
in Arabia with a ring of iron. The impulse northward and outward 
none the less existed, as is shown by the establishment of many Arab 
tribes in Upper Mesopotamia, also on the Syrian border, with the 
foundation of the Arabian kingdoms of Hirah in Babylonia, under 
Persian overlordship, and of the Ghassanians, under the Byzantines, on 
the Palestine frontier. Also while the population of Arabia increased 
the land became less productive through desiccation : irrigation works 
(such as the great dam at Marib) fell into disrepair, and the north¬ 
ward migration of the tribes continued, but was always kept back by the 
lines of the Byzantine and Sassanian frontier fortresses. At the very 
time however when the Prophet began to preach his doctrine in Mecca, 
and subsequently while he was establishing his political power in 
Medina, the frontier barrier began to weaken. The long wars between 
the Caesars and the Chosroes disorganised and weakened to their founda¬ 
tion both empires; the frontiers were left unguarded, while the unrest 
in Arabia increased. Then the Prophet died, a period of civil wars 
stirred up the tribes, and all Arabia was in arms. The early victories of 
the Moslems against the great central and southern tribes of Arabia 
(under Musaylamah and others of the * false prophets ’) threw” the hege¬ 
mony into the hands of the Moslem generals. Defeat at home made these 
so-called apostates but the more anxious for booty across the border, and 
the outward rush began, generalled, it is true, by the Companions of the 
Prophet, but not, it would appear, undertaken at the direct command of 
the caliph at Medina. Islam acted as the bond that bound together all 
Arabia; but the tribes (so to speak) were already on the march, and 
ready to be led. Ivhalid, first of Arab generals, appeared at the critical 
moment, and the conquest of the whole Persian empire followed, carrying 
with it the Mediterranean provinces of the Byzantine Caesar, Heraclius, 
who had but recently completely overthrown his Sassanian adversary. 

Seen in this light the astonishing conquests of the Arabs assume a 
new aspect. It was not Muhammad who sent them forth to convert or 
subdue the world : he gave them a bond, it is true, but hardly knowing 
what he did. The Arab conquests, in our author’s view, were really 
the effect of the last great Semitic emigration, due to the continuous 
desiccation of Arabia, and brought about by causes among which the 
preaching of Islam figures merely as an incident. This is the conclusion 
Prince Teano draws from a wide survey of facts and events. In the 
concluding pages of the present volume he narrates the early battles 
that resulted in planting Islam so far beyond the boundaries of the arid 
district over which, in the previous decade, the Prophet had established 
his infant theocracy. G. Le Strange. 
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Les Martyrologes Eistoriques du Moyen Age: Etude sur la Formation 

du Martyrologe Romain. Par Dom Henri Quentin. (Paris : 

Lecoffre. 1908.) 

The official Martyrology of the Roman church is based on Usuard’s 
abridgment of the Martyrology compiled by Ado of Vienne. Dom 
Quentin has undertaken a critical edition of the more important of the 
series of Martyrologies which begins with that of Bede and ends with 
that of Ado. His preparatory researches, both into the manuscript 
tradition of each Martyrology and into the historical sources employed by 
their authors, have grown much beyond the limits of an introduction to 
an edition, and he has been led to publish them in a goodly volume 
of over seven hundred pages, which constitutes one of the series, Etudes 
d'Eisioire des Dogmes et d f Ancienne Literature EccUsiastique. He 
begins with a r&swmA of the present state of criticism, and shows that 
the interrelation of the various historical Martyrologies has not hitherto 
been made out. The second chapter deals with Bede’s Martyrology under 
five heads—the manuscripts, analysis of the text, text and sources of the 
historical notices, value of the dates, and the attribution to Bede. The third 
chapter discusses the versified Martyrology published by D* Achery. The 
fourth chapter turns to the Lyons Martyrology contained in the Paris 
MS. Lat. 8879, and treats of the manuscript, the contribution of the new 
redactor, the text and the sources, the value of the dates, and the place 
and date of composition. In the fifth chapter the author deals with the 
Martyrology of Florus of Lyons under the following six heads: the 
manuscripts, the additions to the text of the Lyons Martyrology of 
MS. Lat. 8879, the text and the sources, the value of the dates, the place 
and date of composition, and the attribution to Florus. Next follows a 
chapter on the Vetus or Parvum Romanum , its manuscripts, its text, 
and its points of contact with the Martyrology of Florus, the changes 
of date, the contributions made by the new redactor and his sources. 
The last chapter is concerned with the Martyrology of Ado, and is divided 
into six parts, taking up in succession the manuscripts, analysis of the 
text, Ado’s sources and his method, Ado and the Parvum Romanum , 
the place and date of the composition of the Martyrology of Ado and his 
three editions, and the descendants of Ado’s Martyrology. The conclu¬ 
sion is followed by useful indexes of manuscripts, names of saints, and 
principal names and principal matters. 

It is evident that we are in the presence of a work equally dis¬ 
tinguished for clearness of method and thoroughness. The author has 
thoroughly realised that for work of this kind every available document 
must be examined and examined minutely. It is only thus that the 
whole history will unfold itself. This book belongs to that select class 
of works which it is almost impossible to criticise and almost an im¬ 
pertinence to praise. It is absolutely indispensable to all who take an 
interest in the subject. We must be content with the mention of a few 
of the new data here presented. The metrical Martyrology of D’Achery, 
though compiled in the diocese of York, has nothing whatever to do with 
Bede or his Martyrology. Manuscript Lat. 8879, dating from the first hrflf 
of the ninth century, contains a still unpublished Martyrology, attributed 
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in the manuscript to Bede. It is actually not Bede, but a work based on one 
of the second family, into which Dom Quentin has divided Bede’s manu¬ 
scripts. The redactor incorporates the entire work of Bede, but adds new 
notices and enlarges pre-existing ones. The new notices contain the 
names of at least fifteen Spanish saints, and the notices of them are 
relatively long. A tenth-century Passional in the British Museum of 
Spanish origin (Add. MS. 25600) has provided the explanation of this pecu¬ 
liarity. With one exception, all the saints who appear in the Martyrology 
are found in the Passional. The conclusion is forced on us that the compiler 
used a Passional like this. The author provides us, by the way, with what 
is probably a very ancient form of the martyrdom of St. Victor, being 
considerably shorter than the one printed by Buinart. The Martyrology is 
proved to belong to Lyons, and to have been composed before 806. This 
was the very Martyrology which was expanded by Floras to almost 
double its original size, and afterwards modified and enlarged by Ado. 
Dom Quentin, in pointing this out, has made a discovery of cardinal im¬ 
portance for his subject. Florus knew one recension alone of the Martyr¬ 
ology which bears his name, but it was the other recension which Ado 
used in the belief that it was the work of Floras. The Vetus or Parvum 
Romanum , of which Dom Quentin provides a complete text based on 
the best manuscript, 1 with the parallel passages from Floras in adjacent 
columns, is proved to be based on the ET recension of Floras, and to be 
therefore subsequent in date to the year 848. The manuscripts of Ado’s 
work are divided into three classes, of which one contains abridgements 
only. Ado was the first to use the Parvum Romanum , which was com¬ 
pletely unknown before his time. The excellence of Dom Quentin’s 
book is another of many gratifying proofs that the work of the French 
Benedictines has suffered neither in quantity nor in quality by their exile 
in this country. A. Souter. 

Figures byzantines . Deuxteme Sdrie. Par Charles Diehl. 

(Paris: Colin. 1908.) 

M. Diehl’s first series of Byzantine portraits (which was noticed in 
these pages 2 ) did not come down beyond the eleventh century. His second 
series begins with the period of Alexius Comnenus and the first crusade, 
and he has chosen the subjects of the biographical studies in this 
volume with a view to illuminating an historical question of great interest 
How and in what measure did contact with western Europe from the 
first crusade onwards affect the Byzantine world? To what extent 
were occidental manners assimilated by the Greeks, and what did the 
exchange of ideas amount to ? All the sketches in the volume bear on 
this problem more or less, and while each has an independent interest of 
its own, the whole collection has a unity and suggests the answer to the 
definite question which the author has asked. His portraits are chiefly 
of women, and for this choice he assigns the nature of his problem. 

Pour yiucider ce probl&me, on ne saurait, je crois, trouver nulle part un 
meilleur terrain d’^tudes et d’experiences qu’en ces souples et delicats esprits 
de femmes, si prompts, en leur complexity, k subir toutes les empreintes, & 
reflyter toutes les tendances du milieu oft s’ycoula leur vie. 

1 St. Gall. 454, saec. x. * Ante , vol. xxi. 143. 
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Of many of the ladies whom he portrays we know little enough, and 
the sketches are necessarily slight, but they are all charming, full of 
sympathy and insight. We have first of all Anna Comnena and her 
mother Irene; then a series of western princesses who married Greek 
emperors: Bertha of Sulzbach, Agnes of France, Constance of Hohen- 
staufen, Yolande of Montferrat, Joan of Savoy, Sophia of Montferrat, 
and Cleope Malatesta. (For Joan or, as she was renamed at Constanti¬ 
nople, Anne of Savoy, wife of Andronicus III, Dino Muratore’s article in 
the Memoirs of the Savoy Academy probably appeared too recently to be 
consulted by M. Diehl.) Into this garden of princesses only two males 
have been admitted, Andronicus Comnenus and the court poet, Theodore 
Prodromos, who has lately been dissected by the knife of M. Papadimitriu 
into two distinct but contemporary writers. These exceptions do not 
mar the homogeneity of the book; for Andronicus brings a bevy of 
women in his train, and Prodromos, or rather the Prodromoi, sang the 
praises of the princesses of their time, who did not reward them too 
liberally. 

When we have surveyed M. Diehl’s gallery we cannot disagree with 
his conclusion that three centuries of incessant contact with the Latins 
did not exercise more than a superficial influence on the Greek East. 
In spite of so many marriages designed to unite the two worlds, they 
would not unite. 

The western princesses transplanted to Constantinople never succeeded in 
fully adapting themselves, even when they tried hard, to the manners and mind 
of their new subjects [Agnes of France came nearest]; and the Byzantines 
always looked on them as foreigners. 

If some western customs, such as tournaments and judicial ordeals, 
were introduced, if ideas of chivalry became familiar in certain circles, if 
Manuel Comnenus modelled himself in some respects on the ideal of a 
Latin knight, there was no change such as could even remotely be 
described as a transformation of Byzantine culture. To the end the 
Latins remained in the eyes of the Greeks more or less barbarians. 
M. Diehl illustrates his theme further by an analysis of some works of 
romantic literature. He shows from the epic of Digenes Akrites that 
already in the eleventh century among the proud and powerful lords of 
the Asiatic marches, Byzantine to the core, the ground was singularly 
well prepared to receive the courteous manners of chivalry from the 
West. He then takes two love romances of a later time, in which Latin 
influence is evident: Belthandros and Chrysmtza and Lybistros and 
Rhodamne. Chrysantza is the daughter of a king of Antioch ; Lybistros 
is a Latin; Rhodamne appears dressed in Latin fashion; Latin words 
and usages (feudality, tournaments, falconry) occur. But M. Diehl 
justly insists that underneath all these superficial evidences of western 
influence the poets were thoroughly Byzantine. We strongly suspect 
however that the poet at least of Belthandros and Chrysantza had some 
acquaintance not merely with western ideas but with western romantic 
literature. The most plausible explanation of the curious name Belth¬ 
andros is that it is a Greek adaptation of Bertrand; and if so, it is 
difficult to see why such a name should be given to the son of a Greek 
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emperor (whose name, Rodophilos, is also possibly a Hellenised Rodolf, 
with an allusion to Theophilos), unless a Bertrand of fiction had suggested 
the rdle. Again the 'EpwroKaarpov (of which the Erotokratia of Lybistros , 
seen only in a dream, looks like a softened reflexion) does not appear, with 
its mystic prefiguring of future events, to be a Byzantine fancy; it 
strikes one rather as a chdteau d'amour translated from some remote 
place and furnished d la byzantine. Both poems still demand a thorough 
critical analysis, but M. Diehl has contributed some very important 
observations. J. B. Bury. 

History of the Study of Medicine in the British Isles. 

By Norman Moore, M.D. (Oxford: Clarendon Press. 1906.) 

The history of medicine in the United Kingdom is still episodic. It 
awaits the advent of a thinker and writer who shall weld the disjointed 
fragments into a uniform mass and thus produce a useful and deeply 
interesting book. The conditions of life in the medical profession do not 
readily lend themselves to the production of such a man. There are 
many learned physicians, there are many good professional writers, and 
there are many gifted with the patience necessary for original research, 
all qualities that are indispensable in an historian of the first rank; but they 
are not yet blended in a single individual. The members of the medical 
profession depend for their livelihood upon incessant toil of a peculiarly 
harassing nature, for it has no regular hours and it imposes great responsi¬ 
bilities. They look, therefore, to the present and to the future rather than 
to the past. The man who would write a history of medicine which 
should be both readable and reliable must live near London and must be 
able to devote many weeks to work at the library of the British Museum, 
where, says Dr. Norman Moore, the Sloane collection alone is a mine of 
medical information, a mine so rich that its treasures are hardly yet 
disclosed, since the index to the manuscripts which it contains was only 
completed in 1904. It is very creditable to Dr. Norman Moore that he has 
made time to consult original authorities and that he has oast his results 
into four such interesting chapters as those forming the history of medicine 
in the British Isles, each chapter representing a lecture delivered in 
accordance with the Fitzpatrick bequest at the Royal College of Physicians. 

The first chapter deals with medical study in London during the middle 
ages and is the most original part of the book. It describes the eight 
charters witnessed by Grimbald, physician to King Henry I, the charters 
being given in full in an appendix. This leads Dr. Moore to speak of the 
other physicians who were known to be practising during the reigns of 
Henry U, Richard I, and Henry III, and he is able to identify eight 
persons, of whom one at least was not an ecclesiastic. The writings of 
John Mirfeld are employed to show' the nature and extent of the studies 
of a physician of the fourteenth century. Mirfeld was an Oxford man who 
studied medicine and represented the convent of St. Bartholomew, in West 
Smithfield, London, in the years 1892 and 1898. He wrote the Breviarium 
Bartholomeit the finest copy of which was written before the year 1887, 
and an earlier book, the Florarium Bartholomew The authorship of the 
latter work has been recently discovered by the acumen of Mr. J. P. 
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Gilson, who has deciphered the acrostic in which Mirfeld concealed his 
name, and Mr, Gilson’s solution is approved by Dr. Moore. 

The second chapter deals with the physicians of the sixteenth century 
and treats of the earlier fellows of the College of Physicians from Linacre 
(1460 ?-1524) to Glisson (1597-1677), with a detailed account of Edward 
Browne, the eldest son of Sir Thomas Browne, the author of Religio Medici . 
The third and fourth chapters are occupied with a history of the study of 
clinical medicine in the British Isles, Sir Theodore Mayeme’s notes on 
King James I at the age of fifty-seven being taken as an example. The 
notes are remarkable for the detail into which they enter and are worthy of 
greater attention than they have received hitherto, for they explain many 
of the mental peculiarities of the monarch by his physical characteristics. 
There is a very interesting account of medical learning in Ireland, in the 
course of which the following commentary relating to the care of the sick 
in Ireland is quoted:— 

For guarding against the things prohibited by the physician, i.e. that the sick 
man may not be injured, i.e. by women or dogs, i.e. that fools or female scolds 
be not let into the house to him, i.e. or that he may not be injured by for¬ 
bidden food. 

The physioian was to give notice that this care should be taken. 

If the physician has given notice [says the commentary] he is safe. If he 
has not given notice he is subject to a fine, i.e. he is fined a young heifer, and 
this is divided in two between the aggressor [disturber] and the wounded man. 
If notice has been given by the physioian then the aggressor pays the heifer to 
the wounded man, and the physioian for his skill receives one-third of the fine. 

The section on Irish medicine is illustrated with facsimile repro¬ 
ductions of Irish manuscripts. 

Dr. Moore’s book shows that the Fitzpatrick bequest for promoting 
the study of the history of medicine is doing good work in England. A 
body of facts is being slowly collected by trustworthy persons, and when the 
proper time arrives these facts will be marshalled to form a complete 
history. Much still remains to be done. The records of the Barber 
Burgeons and of the Surgeons’ Companies in London and in Dublin are 
already published, but only a very little is known about the history of the 
College of Physicians, Many records of the professional gilds remain in 
the city archives at Newcastle, York, Oxford, Norwich, Bristol, and other 
principal towns in England, which are no doubt well worthy of investiga¬ 
tion. The histories of the great London hospitals are being slowly 
issued, but no one has yet attempted to elucidate the causes which 
led to the great charitable movements of the twelfth and eighteenth 
centuries. These impulses led to the foundation of hospitals like that 
of St. Bartholomew’s in 1128 and established an infirmary in nearly every 
county town in England between 1720 and 1780. The chapter on 
hospitals would not even then be complete without a connected account 
of the leper hospitals and pesthouses which flourished, fell into decay, 
and were put to other purposes between the fourteenth and sixteenth 
centuries. A volume at least would be needed to describe the English 
contributions to the advancement of medical science, and this volume 
should contain a fascinating chapter on the odium medicum and another 
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chapter on physicians who were no physicians because their excellence 
was masked by their reputation in other fields of knowledge, Locke, 
Arbuthnot, Goldsmith, Young, Wells, and Marshall Hall being typical 
examples. A real history of medicine must be written some day on these 
lines, and the labours of Dr. Payne, Dr. Norman Moore, Mr. Sidney 
Young, and Dr. Auden will then be recognised, for their work will support 
the whole superstructure. D’Aroy Power. 

Statutes and Ordinances and Acts of the Parliament of Ireland: King 
John to Henry F. Edited by Henry F. Berry, M.A., under the 
direction of the Master of the Bolls in Ireland. (Dublin: H.M. 
Stationery Office. 1907.) 

As long ago as 1811 the Irish record commissioners resolved to prepare 
and print a complete edition of the statutes and ordinances of Ireland, 
including those repealed or expired as well as those still in force. 
Materials were collected for this work, but from one cause or another 
publication was suspended and the work postponed, and it has remained 
for the present deputy keeper of the rolls to supervise the production 
of the first instalment of a work commenced nearly a century ago. The 
present edition indeed is more comprehensive than that contemplated by 
the record commissioners. It is based on the historical value of the 
rolls and records, and it includes 

what appears at each particular period to have been promulgated as the statute 
law in Ireland ; under the older kings, by writs and mandates, addressed by 
virtue of their royal prerogative to the executive and legal officials in this 
country; statutes and ordinances passed in Ireland; and such as when made 
in England, were, by the king's authority, transmitted for observance here. 

It is obvious that exactly what writs and mandates of the older kings 
should be regarded as equivalent to statute law is largely a matter of 
discretion. Even records of the proceedings of Irish parliaments are not 
always what we now understand by acts of parliament. Sometimes 
they were mere petitions or statements of grievances, and no doubt 
when the king’s answers to these petitions and statements are appended, 
and take the form of decisions ordered to be observed, they may 
properly be regarded as legislative enactments. But to one important 
record—a statement of grievances made on behalf of the community and 
referred by the Irish parliament to Henry V—no answers of the king are 
forthcoming. Historians however will readily accept Mr. Berry’s apology 
for including this instructive document, even if, strictly speaking, it does 
not come within the limits which he has imposed on himself. 

The manuscript sources for this edition may be grouped as follows: 
(1) The Irish Statute Bolls, which however only commence with the 
reign of Henry VI and therefore do not supply material for the present 
volume. (2) Records of parliament prior to this reign. These are 
contained principally in the Bed Book of the Irish exchequer, which is 
described as mainly a corpus of statute law, believed to have been 
first compiled about the time of Edward I for the guidance of the court 
of exchequer. This contains the Great Charter of Ireland; a number 
of English statutes—e.g. the statutes of Merton, Mortmain, Bhuddlan, 
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Westminster I and II, Gloucester, Merchants, Lincoln, &c., transmitted to 
Ireland for observance there; also certain ordinances passed in parlia¬ 
ments held in Ireland; also Articuli Cleri of 1291 (never before printed) 
containing complaints of Irish prelates and clergy with replies by the king. 
(8) The Patent and Close Bolls of England and of Ireland, the Plea 
and Justiciary Bolls, and the Memoranda Bolls of the exchequer of 
Ireland. (4) Finally certain official records which, not being preserved 
in legal repositories, may appear less authoritative. Thus the Liber 
Niger of Christ Church contains the earliest record of what deserves the 
name of an Irish parliament (1297), for which, in addition to the prelates 
and barons summoned by name, 1 two of the most honest and discreet 
knights of the several counties and liberties 9 were to be elected. The 
Liber Albus of the corporation of Dublin contains a number of statutes 
and ordinances transmitted by writ to the mayor and bailiffs of Dublin 
for proclamation and observance, as for example the ordinance of the 
Staple (1826), constituting Dublin, Drogheda, and Cork the sole places 
where aliens might buy wools, hides, and other merchandises; the Statute 
of Labourers (1849), making provision for the scarcity of labour consequent 
upon the Black Death, and a further statute fixing the rates of wages in 
various employments. The famous Statute of Kilkenny (1866) is tran¬ 
scribed from one of the Carew manuscripts at Lambeth, collated with 
two other manuscripts. It was edited in 1848 with notes and translation 
by James Hardiman for the Irish Archaeological Society, but the French 
text, which is certainly corrupt in many places, appears to have been 
more carefully transcribed by Mr. Berry, and the translation is in some 
places improved. 

There are some Irish words in this statute which are not always quite 
correctly apprehended by either editor. In the famous passage (section ii.) 
which ordains that there should be no alliance with the Irish ‘by 
marriage, gossipred, fostering of children, concubinage or by amour,' the 
original of the last word appears to be variously written coif or caise in 
the manuscripts. Mr. Berry supposes the Irish word to be caomh. But 
caomh, or rattier the substantive caoimhe , is not attested in a suitable 
sense. It simply means ‘ gentleness 9 or * grace. 9 We should probably 
restore caife, which would fairly represent the sound of the Irish law- 
term coibhche, ‘ a gift from man to wife or concubine, 9 or the contract 
made thereby (Glossary, Brehon Laws). In section xv., whereby it 
was forbidden que nulles ministres Irroies cestascavoir Tympanours 
Ferdanes Skelaghes B ablers Rymours Clercz ne nullez autres minstrells 
Irrois should come amongst the English, Mr. Berry corrects ministres 
into minstrels —perhaps unnecessarily, as the law was based on the 
belief that these Irish minstrels were the spies or ‘ agents 9 of hostile 
Irish tribes. He translates Ferdanes (or fferdanes as he prints it) 

* pipers, 9 but the word is probably a plural of the Irish Ferdana , 

1 man of poetry. 9 So Skelaghes represents a plural of Scelaige , 
later Sceulmdhe , ‘ a story-teller, 9 and clercz probably stands for the 
plural of an earlier form of clairseoir ,‘ a harper.’ For this last word 
Hardiman prints an unmeaning series , which he renders ‘mowers, 9 a 
class not eiusdemn generis at all; but Mr. Berry aptly quotes from a 
patent roll of Henry VI, which refers to this very enactment, and 
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enumerates amongst others Clarsaghours . In the preceding section the 
word neoyff is probably correctly enough translated ‘ villein *: ‘ That no 
prelate of holy church receive any villein to any orders without the 
assent and testimony of his lord/ As the word puzzled Mr. Hardiman 
and is passed over in silence by Mr. Berry, we may point out that 
it is simply another way of writing naif, the French form of nativus 
often used in early documents to denote a serf 4 bom on his lord’s 
lands/ as for instance in the Statute of Labourers in this volume 
(p. 866). As regards the scope of this statute, while much eloquent 
abuse has been emptied upon the two or three clauses which were 
aimed, and vainly aimed, at preventing the 4 Hibemicisation ’ of the 
English, the many wise provisions it contains for ensuring fairer 
treatment of the Irish, checking violence, and preserving peace have been 
almost entirely ignored. Such were for example the clauses making an 
Irish debtor (and not those in subjection to him) alone liable for his debt 
to an Englishman; ordering the impounding (instead of the actual 
appropriation) of Irishmen’s cattle sent to pasture on march-lands 
belonging to English or friendly Irish, against the will of the lord; 
providing that no one should keep ‘ kernes hobelers or idlemen ’ except 
in the marches, and then at his own expense, and that the free-quartering 
of kernes should be treated as robbery, for whioh in the last resort their 
lord should be amenable ; inviting ‘ idlemen ’ to take waste lands of the 
king or a lord in fee or in farm; compelling English chieftains to give 
up to justice their own felonious relatives, adherents, and retainers; 
ordering English truce-breakers to be imprisoned, and English stirrers 
up of civil war to have judgment of life and limb and forfeiture of their 
lands. 

The text, Latin or French, of the statutes and other ordinances, when 
extant in the Irish records, or not yet published in works of authority, is 
printed in this volume side by side with a translation. In other cases 
only a translation is given, with a reference to the work in which the text 
may be found. This plan of course saves space, but it would be more 
convenient to have the text in all cases in the same book. While fully 
appreciating the debt which future historians of Ireland will owe to Mr. 
Berry for this valuable work, we must protest against the antiquated 
record type with its symbols of contraction, especially in the case of the 
Latin texts. To the expert manuscript reader these contractions seldom 
present any difficulty, and the printed symbols teach him nothing, while 
to the ordinary reader of the printed page they are an offence and a 
stumbling-block. It would be much better to expand the contractions in 
all cases, marking the expansions by means of italics. If any case of 
real doubt should arise, the editor can always call attention to the point 
in a footnote. Goddabd H. Obpen. 

Die Pttpstliche Ponitentiarie von ihrem Ursprung bis zu ihrer Umge - 

staltung unter Pius F. Von Emil GOlleb. Band I. i., ii. 

(‘ Bibliothek des Koniglich Preussischen Instituts in Bom/ Band III.) 

(Borne: Loescher. 1907.) 

Hebb Golleb’s work on the Papal Penitentiary is an excellent example 
of the kind of historical work which we are vainly expecting from the 
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British school in Borne. The Prussian Historical Institute is amply 
justifying its existence. It has shown in the matter of the Nunziatur - 
benefits m$ Deutschland its capacity for combining with other institu¬ 
tions in work of national importance, while the present work exhibits the 
possibilities which lie before any institution which is willing to accept the 
Baconian precept, lucifera experimenta non fructifera quaerenda. Here 
is a book which is genuinely useful to any one who has occasion to study 
the Vatican archives, and yet it would be impossible to apply the money 
of the British taxpayer to any inquiry not directly concerned with the 
illustration of the history of the three kingdoms. It is this elasticity 
which gives the learned society its advantage. The present instalment 
of Herr Gdller’s history only reaches to the reforms of Eugenius IV. 
The first part of the volume contains the history, while the second is 
devoted to a large selection of illustrative documents. Owing to the loss 
of the early records of the penitentiary, it has been necessary to depend 
principally upon the formularies and practice books still to be found in 
manuscript in various libraries. The book begins with an account of 
previous histories and of these sources, and proceeds to a detailed history 
first of the officers and then of the practice of the penitentiary, concluding 
with a description of the various schemes of reform proposed at the 
councils of Constance and Basle. At the end of the volume are two 
independent inquiries into the various kinds of plenary indulgence, and 
into the history of the bull In Coena Domini. These appendices are 
not the least interesting part of the book, and a good deal of dry light 
is thrown on a much debated question in the matter of relaxations 
a poena et culpa , where Herr Goller shows that the practice of the curia 
was consistent from the first appearance in the registers under John XXII 
of the licence to choose a confessor right through the fourteenth century, 
and that the confessor had power to absolve from the sin as well as to 
remit the penalty. The only difference was that an indulgence originally 
only granted to persons of great distinction was, as time went on, very 
liberally distributed. The formulae annexed for the use of the confessor 
leave no doubt as to the nature of the dispensation granted in such 
cases. The book is not however concerned for the most part with the 
theories underlying the penitential system; it gives a full and clear 
account of the practical details. Particularly interesting is the portion 
devoted to the Minor Penitentiaries and the difficulties involved in main¬ 
taining discipline among them, especially over those who remained at 
Borne when the papal court settled at Avignon. Thus, as is well known, 
the Boman Penitentiaries even took upon themselves to absolve the 
adherents of Lewis of Bavaria. 

The illustrative documents printed in part ii. consist of specimens of 
(1) the powers granted to the Major Penitentiary, (2) rules for the issue of 
letters by the department, (8) documents relating to the history of the 
department, (4) proposals for its reform, (5) specimen petitions, and (6) 
documents relating to the Minor Penitentiaries. The first section, like 
the various bulls In Coena Domini , affords an index of the political 
history of the holy see; many of its excommunicated opponents being 
mentioned by name. Thus in 1869 the penitentiary received power to 
absolve those qui steierunt in Lombardia cum quodam domino Leonello 
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duce Clarentie et pugnavcrunt in campo contra domtnum imperatorem. 
In this case however, as Herr Gdller remarks, Lionel seems not himself 
to have fallen out of favour with the holy see, and the persons concerned 
presumably were excommunicated because they assisted the Visconti. 

It only remains to be said that Herr Ooller has done his work well. 
The book is well arranged and clearly written, and the illustrative material 
is ample; and since, in spite of the previous labours of Mr. Haskins and 
Mr. H. G. Lea, the subject is practically a new one to modem historians, 
it seems likely to hold the field for some considerable time. The index— 
valde desideratus —is reserved for vol. ii. C. Johnson. 

Etudes de Diplomatique Anglaise^ 1272-1485. Le Sceau priv4; Le Soeau 

secret; Le Signet. Par Eug&ne D£prez. (Paris: Champion. 

1908.) 

M. D£pbez says with great truth that the study of English diplomatic 
is still in its infancy, and we Englishmen have especial reason to deplore 
the fact that, despite the exceptional richness of our archives, the 
‘ chancery of the medieval kings is the least known of all the great 
chanceries ’ of the middle ages. We are therefore doubly bound to him 
for having given us in a little volume, which apparently aspires to be 
the first of a series, a singularly clear account of the documents issued 
under the various ‘ small seals,’ which, from the thirteenth century 
onwards, steadily encroached upon the province of the * great seal ’ and 
increased both the flexibility and the formalities of English official 
procedure. We shall give his modest and unpretentious volume the more 
cordial a welcome since it opens up many fresh vistas for our historical 
investigators. 

M. D4prez has imposed rigid limits upon himself, but within his 
limits his method is sure and his results are eminently satisfactory. His 
book does not profess to be a complete study of the whole subject of the 
‘ small seals,' their custodians, and the documents issued under their 
authority. He limits his attention to the particular group of documents 
described by the officials of the Public Becord Office as ‘ chancery 
warrants for the great seal,’ the majority but not the whole of which are 
issued under the 1 privy seal,’ the 1 secret seal,’ or one of the various 
‘ signets.’ This series is not quite accurately described as the ‘ series of 
privy seals,' since many of its numbers are warranted otherwise, and 
since moreover there are still in the Public Becord Office other important 
though less numerous collections of ‘ privy seals ’ which are ignored 
altogether by M. D4prez. Conspicuous among these are the almost 
unsorted bundles of * privy seals ’ included among the ‘ exchequer of 
receipt, warrants for issue,’ of whose existence M. D£prez does not seem 
to be aware. This is natural enough, since mandates to treasurer and 
chamberlains are not likely to afford much material for the history of 
France under the Hundred Years’ war, and this contest still, we are glad 
to see, remains the centre of M. D4prez’s interests. But meanwhile it 
is worth noting that the ‘ privy seals ’ are even a richer and more copious 
source than he seems to think. M. D6prez has made no attempt to 
collect information from other sources than the chancery warrants. 
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Having ascertained that there is no 1 writ of privy seal ’ extant before 
the reign of Henry III he is at no pains to inform us that there was 
a ‘ privy seal ’ and 1 writs of privy seal ’ from at least the early years 
of John’s reign. The same indifference to things outside his group 
of documents leads him to speak of a prime favourite of Henry III as 
un gardien peu vigilant , besides making the error which a few hours* 
consultation of the printed patent rolls would have demolished that in 
1280 il y a lieu de supposer que la royautt n'avait pas encore prit 
Vhabitude de s'en [i.e. of the privy seal] servir dans ses rapports avec 
la chancellerie. There is a suggestion of haste in his saying that the 
letters of privy seal take une forme presque definitive en 1272, when the 
next extant writ after the 1280 one dates from 1275. 

In its main lines M. D£prez’s study is excellently done. Nothing 
could be better than his analysis of the forms of the different types of 
documents under, the various ‘ small seals’ that come within his purview. 
He gives copious and carefully printed examples of each species of writ 
and makes all the necessary observations as to their points of similarity 
and difference. His analysis of the letters into their various categories is 
peculiarly instructive, the more so as it is drawn up on quite different 
lines from those of the official type-written Calendar, which has hitherto 
been the only guide to frequenters of the Record Office through the 
wilderness of these documents. It is not the least merit of his book 
that he has published quite a large number of inedited documents, 
some as valuable in substance as all are typical in respect to form. 
Others can also be seen in M. D£prez’s recent edition of Jean le Bel. 
Moreover M. D£prez tells us that he is engaged on preparing for publica¬ 
tion by the Soci6t4 de l’Histoire de France a comprehensive collection 
of medieval ‘ privy seals,’ which concern French history. If, out of the 
estimated total of one hundred and seventy-five thousand Chancery 
warrants ’ of this species, he is not able to make his projected work as 
exhaustive as he hopes, it will at least, be a very valuable addition to our 
knowledge. 

M. D6prez neglects to point out clearly that the particulars of style, 
title, and date, and also of initial and concluding formulae in the writs 
described by him are by no means peculiar to the letters under the small 
seals, but that many of them belong equally to the more ordinary docu¬ 
ments attested by the great seal. The result is that a good deal of space 
is taken up with unnecessary information, or, more precisely, with the 
description of characteristics not rigidly limited to letters of this particular 
type. Take, for example, what he says about the various titles of the 
English kings, all of which can be studied equally well in books of 
reference like Nicolas's Chronology of History and seen exemplified in 
any printed book giving specimens of letters patent and close from 
Bymer’s Foedera downwards. Moreover the list is not quite complete. 
For example, the royal style between 1860 and 1869, when the French 
claim was abandoned, is not mentioned. And sometimes rather naive 
statements are made, a& when M. D4prez says that Richard , tout en 
s'intitulant roi d'Angleterre et de France , juge inutile d'ajouter d Vannte 
du rigne en Angleterre Vannte du rbgne en France (pp. 24-5). Here 
M. D£prez forgets that Edward Ill's ( double style’ was due to his 
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claiming the French throne many years after the beginning of his English 
reign. Richard II began his nominal French reign on the same day 
as his real English reign. It is a more serious error to say on p. 18 that 
the regnal year of English kings (he is speaking of Edward I) dates from 
the coronation. 

The exclusive preoccupation of M. D4prez with * chancery warrants ’ 
makes the stress of his illustrations fall upon the writs of privy seal 
addressed to the chancellor authorising him to prepare writs under the 
great seal. M. D4prez is too sound a scholar to ignore the other side, as 
witness his examples of letters patent and close under the privy seal. But 
he hardly emphasises with sufficient adequacy the original importance 
of privy seal writs as exercising an authority parallel to and often almost 
in rivalry with the more formal instruments drawn up by the chancellor. 
Indeed the suggestion that bureaux du sceau priv& were a service annexe 
de la chancellerie rather confuses the essentially independent and almost 
rival positions of the two establishments. Moreover in his section on 
‘ let tree closes sous sceau priv6 t ' he deals not with ‘ letters close ’ in the 
ordinary sense, but rather with the ordinary privy seal letter with its 
formalities of address and the like cut down to a minimum to save trouble. 
Such documents are described from the fourteenth to the twentieth century 
as 1 bills of privy seal.’ They are only ( letters close ’ in the sense that 
all privy seals are letters close, that is in the sense of being sealed up and 
not sent out open after the fashion of patents. In calling these bills 
betters close,'as also in regarding the privy seal office as a branch of the 
chancery, M. D6prez is perhaps misled by French analogies. 

M. D4prez is of opinion that there were special rolls of privy seals 
analogous to the great chancery series of enrolments. He thinks indeed 
that he has discovered a fragment of such a roll in Chancery Warrants, 
file 184, no. 7700 B ; but on turning to the record in question it hardly 
seems to be more than a copy of several writs written out for convenience 
on one piece of parchment. Attempts to trace similarity of handwriting 
with contemporary Roman Rolls prove nothing, since it is certain that 
no chancery clerk would have been employed to draw up a non-chancery 
roll. Certainly the chancery officials knew of nothing save the ‘writs of 
privy seal which are on the files of the chancery.' 1 If such ‘ rolls of 
privy seals' were ever made the work would have been done in the privy 
seal office, of which no medieval records have survived, and which 
moreover was hardly organised as an independent department before the 
latter part of the fourteenth century. There was no reason why the 
chancery clerks should laboriously copy out on large rolls the proceedings 
of another office for which they had no responsibility. In short, 
M. Deprez's conjecture may be safely dismissed as unproved. 

A few other notes may be collected of points where M. Deprez’s 
remarks need some slight modification. It is not quite fair to assume 
that Edward II was assez negligent, peu ordonnt , because on some 
occasions he used the privy seal of the queen, since he had not his own 
privy seal with him. The examples quoted refer to the days immediately 
after Bannockburn, when a certain amount of disorder might be excused 

1 Calendar of Close Rolls , 1296-1302, p. 136. 
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even in an order-loving monarch. And other princes, who could be less 
reasonably accused of disorderliness, have upon occasion used similar 
substitutes for their own privy seal. On p. 56 William Tamworth was 
not a clerk du dioc&se de Winchester , but, as the writ shows, was 
presented to a church in that diocese. Nor is the document there 
printed bien difficile d dater, since it must be just previous to the patent 
drawn up in obedience to the warrant under privy seal, and this patent 
is dated 9 May 1849. On pp. 74 and 78 there seems a slight incon¬ 
sistency as to the way in which the 'secret seal* was imposed on 
documents. The first document under the 'griffin seal* seen by M. 
D4prez is dated 1848, but there are such documents known in the 
year 1885. 2 And nostre tree chere fille la princesse of p. 91 is not une 
des filles of Edward III, but his daughter-in-law, the princess of Wales, 
Joan of Kent, who alone would have borne the title of 'princess 9 in the 
fourteenth century. 

A very large part of this notice is taken up with what seems almost 
fault-finding. Let it be added that one’s only reason for this minuteness 
in criticism is the consciousness of the fact that there is nothing to say 
about the general mass of the work save that it is well and thoroughly 
done. M. D4prez 9 s book will be so indispensable to future students that 
even meticulous suggestions as to modifications of detail may not be 
amiss, and must in no wise be considered as suggesting limitations to the 
scholarship and method of so admirably equipped a worker as M. D4prez. 
Before long I hope to deal more at length with the early history of the 
privy seal, and it is only common fairness to say that such an investiga¬ 
tion would have been almost impossible but for the sound pioneer work 
which M. D4prez has accomplished. T. F. Tout. 

Humphrey , Duke of Gloucester: a Biography . By K. H. Vickers, M.A. 

(London: Archibald Constable. 1907.) 

The ' Good Duke Humphrey 9 was in many ways an interesting character. 
If he had few of the qualities of greatness, he was ambitious and versa¬ 
tile. Thus he becomes a good subject for biography, but can hardly be 
made a hero. Mr. Vickers has recognised his limitations, and, preserving 
in the main his critical point of view, has furnished a valuable and 
instructive contribution to the history of the fifteenth century. He deals 
with Humphrey as soldier, politician, and patron of letters; but he 
recognises that his hero had little aptitude for war, was in politics no 
more than an intriguer, and owes his best title to fame as a pioneer 
of the Renaissance. When he comes to details, Mr. Vickers has per¬ 
force to make a good case for Duke Humphrey. In describing his 
military career during the reign of Henry V, it is natural that stress 
should be laid on those incidents in which he was most concerned, with 
some risk to true perspective. Mr. Vickers has not entirely avoided the 
difficulty. We do not think it can be successfully maintained that Henry 
had a growing confidence in his younger brother (p. 106). Humphrey 
never held another command equal in importance to that of 1418, and 

* E.g. Calendar of Close Rolls> 1333-1837, p. 455. 
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the siege of Cherbourg had hardly so great a place in the war as Mr. 
Vickers, following the y?*ettdo-Elmham, assigns to it. But it is very 
interesting to have Humphrey’s career at this time thus worked out. 
Nothing could show more clearly that the Vita et Gesta Henrici Quinti, 
which Hearae ascribed to Elmham, was a late compilation written by some 
one in the duke’s interest. It is not enough to say, as Mr. Vickers does, 
that the authorship is disputed. Whoever the author may have been, 
he was certainly not Elmham, who tells us expressly that he wrote 
his biography of Henry V during the king’s lifetime. Dr. Wylie has 
shown that Elmham was probably the author of the Gesta Henrici 
Quinti (English Hist. Soc.) The Vita we believe to be an ornate version 
of the Life-by Titus Livius, possibly of his own compilation. For this 
theory Mr. Vickers supplies confirmation when he points out that Livius 
was interested in medical lore (p. 380); it is remarkable that the author 
of the Vita concludes his work with an address to the physician John 
Somerset. This matter does not however affect the practical value of 
Mr. Vickers’s narrative. 

He makes a good point when he dwells on Humphrey’s favour for an 
Armagnac alliance in 1414 as furnishing an accurate forecast of his 
future life and policy. The case is somewhat different when Humphrey’s 
career as a statesman has to be dealt with. Though the vacillation 
and weakness of the duke’s conduct are marked sufficiently, Mr. Vickers 
has not been able to resist the temptation to give him a foil in Cardinal 
Beaufort as the villain of the piece. The judgment is a novel one, and 
is so far of value as helping to a balanced conclusion. But it has 
landed the author in a good deal of special pleading and in some con¬ 
tradictions. The great position which Beaufort held in the counsels of 
Henry V is disregarded, and he is presented as an imperious self-seeking 
schemer, who had Bedford in his hands and played a clever trick by 
appealing to him against Humphrey. In the quarrel of 1425 he is 
represented as the aggressor. For this it is necessary to conceal the fact 
that Woodville, whom Beaufort and the council put in charge of the Tower 
and Humphrey would have ousted, was the trusted confidential servant 
of Bedford. The factious political opposition of the Londoners (it is 
hard to consider it otherwise) becomes zeal for good government on the 
part of long-headed, peace-loving burgesses. The settlement at Leicester 
is described as a victory for Humphrey, who was thus rid of the Beaufort 
faction. It is true that the appointment of Kemp to be chancellor 
may have been intended to soften Humphrey’s fall. But Eemp, though 
an official rather than a politician, had always accepted Beaufort’s leader¬ 
ship, and at this very time was preferred to the see of York in place of 
Humphrey’s avowed partisan, Philip Morgan. No doubt Bedford felt 
that some degree of compromise was necessary; but it was to Beaufort, 
not to Humphrey, that he had to look for statesmanlike self-sacrifice in 
his support. I do not see how any consistent theory can be framed 
which will not be favourable to Beaufort and discreditable to Humphrey. 
In the end, when Mr. Vickers comes to deal with the crisis of 1440, he 
has to admit that Humphrey’s indictment of his uncle betrays the 
hopeless incapacity of its composer to take a broad and statesmanlike 
view of af&tirs, and that the cardinal’s peace policy was wise. 
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Whatever Humphrey’s demerits as a politician may have been, there 
is much that is attractive in him as the patron of learning. Naturally 
the concluding part of Mr. Vickers’s book, in which he describes Humphrey’s 
correspondence with Pier Candido Decembrio, his patronage of Italian 
and English scholars, and his benefactions to Oxford, is the most 
interesting. The treatment is careful and detailed, and it is well to have 
such a review of the whole subject. It is however unfortunate that Mr. 
Vickers had not been able to make more use of Mr. W. L. Newman’s 
discussion of the Decembrio correspondence in vol. xx. of this Review. 
In some other instances also he has failed to bring his references up to 
date. It is no doubt embarrassing to find oneself anticipated in the midst 
of one’s writing, but if the consequent revision is laborious it has its 
reward. Mr. Vickers ends his volume with a series of appendices on 
• Gloucester’s books, will, residences, portraits, and so forth. He also gives 
an elaborate bibliography; but reference should have been given to the 
best and most recent editions of the French historians, instead of to 
those of Buchon. It is not correct that Stow died before his Chronicle 
was published ; in one form or another he published at least seventeen 
editions during his lifetime, and of the Annales alone there were three. 
The note on Humphrey’s London residence is rather unhappy. More 
might have been said both of the earlier and later history of this Baynard’s 
Castle. A fifteenth-century noble’s London inn was of course his own 
house, and not, as Mr. Vickers seems to suppose, an hotel in the modern 
sense of the word. Castle Street did not owe its name to Humphrey’s 
house ; it is a good bit further east in Queenhithe ward. These however 
are small blemishes which do not detract from the sure promise of good 
work to come which the book as a whole affords. C. L. Kingsfoed. 

Histoire de la Pragmatique Sanction de Bourges sous Charles VII. Par 

Noel Valois. (‘ Archives de l’Histoire Religieuse de la France.’) 

(Paris: Picard. 1906.) 

Geobge Podiebrad used to compare the Utraquist church of Bohemia 
resting on the Compactata with the Gallican church under the dispensa¬ 
tion of Charles VII’s Pragmatic Sanction. Both, indeed, had the 
sanction of the council of Bale, and neither received the recognition of 
the papacy. Yet in the present volume M. Noel Valois has proved that 
the Pragmatic Sanction did not effect so complete a change in the 
relations between church and Curia as has usually been assumed; there 
was nothing like the complete breach caused by the withdrawal of 
obedience from Benedict XIII. The period covered lies between the 
concordat published by Martin V in 1418 and the death of Charles in 1461, 
and the work divides itself into four sections, describing respectively the 
regime previous to the Pragmatic Sanction, the change theoretically 
effected by that ordinance, its application in practice, and the attempts at 
a concordat which should replace it. 

In 1418 the Burgundian and Armagnac parties were divided on 
religious politics as on all dse. Martin V’s concordat was welcomed 
by the former, and this line was adopted by Henry V and Bedford, in 
spite of its inconsistency with the ecclesiastical independence of the 
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English church. The concordat, on the other hand, was not recognised 
in the districts held by the dauphin. Martin V was not slow to utilise 
the advantages which this division gave him. He gradually increased 
the share conceded to the papacy in the Anglo - B urgundian provinces, 
while the dauphin, when king, soon found it to his interest to make his 
submission and aocept a concordat somewhat less favourable than that 
of 1418. At the pope's death both parties were vying for papal favour 
and some of the ground lost at Constance had been recovered. It is 
noticeable however that both the parliaments of Paris and Poitiers had 
displayed some reluctance, a foretaste of the opposition of the lawyers 
to ultramontane influences, which was to last to the Revolution and 
beyond. Eugenius IV assumed that the friendly relations with Charles VII 
would continue, but his quarrel with the council of B&le gave the king 
an opening. The royal policy, variable and incoherent from 1431 to 
1436, then began to define itself. Charles VII, honestly wishing to 
mediate between pope and council, but also to assuage the financial 
sufferings of the French church, sent an embassy to Bale and Rome 
with proposals for a compromise. It arrived at Bale just too late, when 
violent anti-papal measures had been voted, and the more moderate 
reforms suggested were rejected as reactionary. Eugenius IV in turn 
was in no humour for concessions. The result was the national settle¬ 
ment formulated by the clerical assembly of Bourges, and embodied in 
the Pragmatic Sanction. The author traces the precise differences 
between its provisions and the reforms of Bale which formed its basis. 
The former display a less spiteful and personal feeling towards the pope, 
and there is a noteworthy hint that, free as elections and collations are 
to be, suggestions from the crown must be considered. These two 
features, taken in combination, give presage of a possible community of 
interest between Curia and crown. 

In spite of Eugenius IV’s outspoken condemnation, the author takes 
pains to show that there were still numerous points of contact between 
the French church and the papacy. King and clergy sheltered them¬ 
selves behind the council of Bale, but the modifications of the conciliar 
decrees were in actual use long before receiving conciliar assent, and 
from 1440 the council lost all prestige in France, except with the 
University of Paris, which, on the other hand, was hostile to the 
Pragmatic. Eugenius went his way as if nothing had happened, wholly 
disregarding the provisions as to election and collation. Charles VII 
sometimes stoutly opposed his claims, at others he himself asked favours, 
set aside the rights of the chapters, and got cases referred to Rome, and 
this in spite of protest from the parliament. Occasionally he showed 
temper, when the pope confirmed a canonical election to the prejudice of 
his own candidate. The worst case, perhaps, was that of Orleans, where 
Jean Bureau, after vain threats and bribes, forced his son upon the see 
against the vote of the majority, by the aid of the subservient grand 
council. One of the most desired reforms had been the abolition of 
expectatives. Charles VII, having withdrawn these from the pope, 
himself exacted them from the collators, claiming at one time no fewer 
than six hundred benefices. If the ordinaries refused, their temporalties 
were seized. Meanwhile the pope continued to collect the old taxes, 
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even the annates, and the abuses of provision still prevailed. Pope and 
king, in fact, winked at each other. They were in constant correspondence, 
one important reason being the necessity of removing from the reconquered 
provinces bishops who had English sympathies. Not only the king but 
the clergy frequently looked to Rome. Chapters renounced the right of 
election, and begged the pope to nominate. The University of Paris 
had a legitimate grievance, for the provision which assigned a proportion 
of benefices to its graduates was flagrantly violated, while patronage 
abroad, and even in the Anglo-Burgundian dioceses, was by way of reprisal 
debarred. It is said that the intellectual standard of nominees under 
the Pragmatic appreciably deteriorated. M. Valois admits that some of 
the reforms were really important, especially in relation to jurisdiction 
and taxation. No doubt also the more scandalous cases give a somewhat; 
unfair impression of the average working of the Pragmatic. Yet his 
conclusion is that there was no diminution in the number of contested 
elections nor in the violence of procedure. Over episcopal sees there 
were tragic hand-to-hand conflicts, and by way of contrast the comedy 
of the double election at Rouen in 1453. Here it was agreed that the 
candidate who should be first seated on the altar should be archbishop. 
The supporters of Richard Olivier waited all night at the cathedral door, 
only to find on entering, his rival, Philip de la Rose, already seated, for 
the enterprising drapers had put him through a window in the night. 

In such circumstances it is small wonder that there were repeated 
attempts to revive the concordat, the most important of which were in 
1444 and 1450. The negotiations in the former year are known from 
the Bodleian MS., Laud. Misc. 249. The nuncio and the assembly of 
clergy were in general agreement, but the king at the last moment made 
his terms too high, prompted probably by his confessor, G6rard Machet, 
who was throughout a foe to compromise. A yet more promising scheme 
under Nicholas V broke down mainly in consequence of the production 
of the celebrated Pragmatic Sanction of Louis IX, now almost universally 
regarded as a forgery. The author believes it to have been the work of 
a lawyer in Charles VII’s chancery, formed to meet the views of Gerard 
Machet, and uncritically accepted by him as genuine. Machet was dead 
at the date of the publication of this document, which from the first 
was regarded with some suspicion, though it has since played so large a 
part in French ecclesiastical history—a veritable False Decretal of 
Gallicanism. The practical work of a confessor to Charles VII was so 
hard that ignorance of the chronological improbabilities of diplomatics 
may be pardoned. 

This was the end of all hope of compromise. Calixtus III provoked 
the controversy as to the right to impose a tithe for the crusade without 
the consent of the clergy, while under Pius II the relations between 
crown and Curia were embittered by the conciliar question, leading to 
the bull Execrabilis and the defiant rejoinder of the French government. 
At no moment were the two powers so far asunder as at Charles VII’s 
death, and yet within a few months the Pragmatic Sanction was legally 
extinct, though the lawyers of the parliament of Paris refused to sign 
the death certificate. Among lawyers, indeed, and a section of clergy, 
the Pragmatic* was for long the palladium of Gallican liberties, and hence 
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it has received a higher reputation than it perhaps deserves. ‘The 
zealous Qallicans,’ writes the author, 

would have been more persuasive and more interesting, had they as warmly 
defended the useful reforms which did not benefit their pockets as they 
denounced the abuses of papal fiscalism; if they had admitted the need of 
provincial and national councils, had adopted the laudable habits of residence, 
had exercised the rights bestowed on them by the Pragmatic Sanction with 
more dignity, independence and disinterestedness, if, in fact, after reforming the 
church in its head, they had seriously set themselves to reform its members, 
that is themselves. Their weakness and selfishness were in part responsible for 
the abuses which were continued or multiplied, to the point of finally dis¬ 
crediting the system even in the eyes of some of its warmest defenders . . . 
The Pragmatic Sanction in fact only added one complication the more to the 
relations already so embroiled of beneficiaries, patrons, government and holy 
see. 


• The documents, which comprise more than half the volume, are 
admirably chosen to illustrate every side of the subject. Among those 
of chief interest are two outspoken memorials of Jean Jouvenel des 
Ursins against the abuses of the royal power. An ardent upholder of 
the Pragmatic Sanction, he was by 1452 disillusioned and depressed. 
The letters of Gerard Machet and especially the draft of a speech show, 
on the other hand, the high-water mark of consistent Gallicanism. The 
pleadings before the parliament of Paris give an excellent idea of forensic 
eloquence at this period. Those which relate to Pierre Bureau’s election 
at Orleans, already referred to, are peculiarly good reading, while the 
case of the Norman dioceses against the imposition of a tenth well 
illustrates the spirit of the Gallican clergy. The book is of high value 
to every student of fifteenth-century French history, and is a worthy 
continuation of the author’s notable work on La France et le Grand 
Schisme d'Occident. E. Armstrong. 

The Archbishops of St. Andrews. By John Herkless, Professor of 
Ecclesiastical History in the University of St. Andrews, and Robert 
Kerr Hannay, Lecturer in Ancient History in the University of 
St. Andrews. Yol. I. (Edinburgh: Blackwood. 1907.) 

This book is the first instalment of a number of special investigations in 
preparation for a larger work on Scotland and its church in the last 
generations before the Reformation. It deals with the lives of Arch¬ 
bishops Patrick Graham, William Schevez, James Stewart, and Alexander 
Stewart—that is, from the elevation of the see of St. Andrews to the 
dignity of an archbishopric in 1472 till the death of the youthful Alexander 
Stewart at Flodden in 1513. As a matter of fact the two Stewarts were 
not bishops or archbishops at all: both were only elect and confirmed, 
but not consecrated, and in strictness their names should not have 
been admitted into the diocesan list. Though only administrators, they 
successively assumed the title of archbishop, and were apparently acknow¬ 
ledged as such by the civil and ecclesiastical authorities so far as 
the administrative functions of the office were concerned. The documen¬ 
tary evidences of the see of St. Andrews for this period, though meagre 
and of no great importance, are to be welcomed when they are collected 
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together and reviewed by competent scholars. Though few discoveries 
have been made, it is satisfactory to be able to say that all the materials 
within reach have been examined with praiseworthy diligence, and the 
four biographies have been set out in a lucid and pleasing style. 

Of the four prelates Patrick Graham is the most interesting, not 
merely because it was by his instrumentality that the see of St. Andrews 
was made an archbishopric, but by reason of his misfortune in provoking 
widespread and virulent opposition. There can be little doubt that Pro¬ 
fessor Herkless has taken a just view of the charges and scandals with 
which his name is connected. If the archbishop made mistakes or was 
guilty of suspicious and compromising actions, they must be asoribed in 
a large measure to the embarrassing criticism of his opponents or to the 
unsettled condition of his mind. The four biographies, as a whole, do 
not give us much insight into the domestic condition and external policy 
of the Scottish church at this period. The authors appear to doubt 
whether there was any definite ecclesiastical policy in Scotland except to 
keep out the archbishop of York. If that be the case, we can understand 
the storm that was raised by the return of Archbishop Graham from 
Borne, armed with the bulls of primacy and perhaps of legation which 
might be used for the unification of the episcopal sees and the initiation 
of a homogeneous policy throughout the church in Scotland. Reformation 
in any sense does not seem to have been thought of, unless indeed the 
scheme of primacy was but a first step in the mind of Archbishop Graham 
to carry out some much-needed reforms. When he was driven from the 
see, little could be expected from the prelate who supplanted him. Great 
hopes however were entertained of Alexander Stewart, the pupil of 
Erasmus; but he was cut down among 1 the flowers of the forest * at 
Flodden before he reached the canonical age of consecration. The 
touching panegyric of Erasmus on his virtues and accomplishments is 
well known. 

The volume would not have suffered in authority had much of 
the discursive speculation been omitted. Pious opinions, unsupported 
by evidence, are not history. On the other hand, we might have heard 
more of the erection of Glasgow into an archiepiscopal see, with de¬ 
pendent suffragans, and the effect of the new creation on the primacy of 
St. Andrews. There are some outstanding historical questions with 
regard to the dioceses of Dunblane and Dunkeld in their relations to 
the metropolitan churches that await clearer exposition. It is a pity, 
too, that the narrative should have been disfigured with a succession of 
mannerisms, or, perhaps one should say, the misuse of ecclesiastical terms 
likely to confuse the reader. Thus ‘ installation' appears repeatedly as 
the equivalent of a bishop’s consecration or enthronement; a bishop’s 
‘ reign ’ (p. 11), though perhaps defensible, is not usual; and his ‘ pre- 
la tical career ’ (p. 23) suggests the controversies of a subsequent period; 

4 prebends ’ and ‘ prebendaries ’ (pp. 15, 61) are not synonymous and 
interchangeable; the ‘ Observantines ’ (p. 44) seems to be a new name 
for the Observant friars; parish churches could be raised to the dignity 
of collegiate churches, but it is hard to see by what process the latter 
could be* erected' into the former. 1 The abbey of Beading in Yorkshire ’ 
(p. 29) is doubtless a slip. James Wilson. 
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Weltgeschichte der Neuzeit. Yon Dietrich Schafer. 2 vols. 

(Berlin: Mittler. 1907.) 

To recount the history of the world from the discovery of America to the 
Russo-Japanese war in two volumes of moderate size is an enterprise of 
no little difficulty. There is so much to be told, so much to be omitted, 
so much to be assumed. The success of such a scheme must depend 
almost entirely upon a sense of balance and proportion, which in turn 
depends upon a statesmanlike discernment of the really important and 
relevant factors in historical development. Professor Schafer has achieved 
a real success. He would not, we imagine, be considered an exceptionally 
brilliant writer. He does not certainly convey the impression, of high 
literary excellence which we derive from the pages of Ranke, or 
Treitschke, or Gregorovius. He has few striking phrases or epigrams, no 
very delicate or subtle appreciations of character. But he has certain 
great merits. His sense of proportion is wonderfully true, his judgment 
refreshingly fair, strong, and masculine; his style sober and unpre¬ 
tentious, his paragraphs telling and close-knit. He knows just what to 
discard, and he possesses something of Seeley’s special gift, the art of 
making his point so that one cannot help remembering it. We do not 
know whether Treitschke still exercises his old influence over the youth of 
Germany. If so, here is a salutary antidote. Professor Schafer is just to 
England, and sees her contribution to world history in true perspective. 

Modern history, as the author reminds us, is not marked off from the 
middle ages by any cataclysmic change. ‘ The new principle in politics 
is quantitative rather than qualitative/ and religion is not the de¬ 
termining factor in the political struggles of the sixteenth century. Even 
in the sphere of culture the Reformation creates no instant mark. 
Catholics and protestants alike pursue classical studies and carry on 
inquiries into the physical world. Descartes, the founder of the new philo¬ 
sophy, was trained by a Jesuit; Shakespeare, Rabelais, Cervantes were 
untouched by the theological excitements of their age. The discovery of 
the world beyond the ocean, soon to be of such transcendent importance, 
at first did little more than result in the enrichment of the Iberian 
peninsula. It was in the post-Tridentine period that the real rife 
came between the spheres of catholic and protestant culture. This great 
theological division of modern European history is viewed here from the 
Lutheran rather than from the Roman point of view. ‘No one/ writes 
the author, ‘ will understand the age who does not recognise its strong 
religious need, or that the question of the soul’s salvation stood at the 
centre of its whole spiritual life.’ Even Philip of Hesse was moved by 
‘a very living craving after faith,’ though worldly motives were inter¬ 
mingled with it. Nor can the Reformation be made responsible for 
absolutism, seeing that absolutism in its purest forms is chiefly to be fonnd 
in catholic countries. Only two German bishoprics, Utrecht and Cambrai, 
vanished from the map before the peace of Westphalia, and both through 
the action of Charles Y, a catholic sovereign. The absorption of church 
lands did, of course, increase the power of the German princes ; but it was 
not the decisive factor in the development of territorial power, nor was it 
confined to the protestant states. It is true that the dependence of the 
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Lutheran church upon the territorial power had its evil side; but it was 
the only possible solution; it checked the dissidence of dissent, and it 
was in accordance with the political tradition of Germany that the Refor¬ 
mation should be ‘ not a national but a territorial work.’ Unfortunately 
the constitution of the territories was oligarchical, and thus in church 
as in state there was lacking a sound foundation for public life. 

Erastianism however was not confined to the protestant world. ‘ He 
who blames the subordination of church and state in protestant lands 
must recognise that in catholic Spain the church was hardly less sub¬ 
servient to the state.' Indeed it was to this close connexion between the 
spiritual and temporal powers that Spain owed her success in suppressing 
the forces which made against absolutism. It is pointed out again that 
though a policy of toleration was not impossible in the sixteenth century 
(it was pursued in England during the earlier years of Elizabeth, pos¬ 
sessed champions on the Roman side in France, and was actually carried out 
in certain Swiss and German towns), religious policy became increasingly 
dominated by the idea of persecution. The persecuting spirit however was 
stronger in catholic than in protestant countries. 

Neither of the two confessions received toleration in our sense, though the 
idea of religious liberty was never entirely extinct. But the measures which 
were taken to carry out the principle of unity bore in catholic countries, both in 
respect of their content, their extent, and their form, a harder and sharper 
character than was the case in protestant countries. This cannot be doubted 
by an impartial judge. (Vol. i. p. 179.) 

It has often been said that Charles V inflicted a great injury on 
Germany. He alienated the Burgundian circle from the empire and 
turned Milan into a Spanish province. But could the empire without 
Charles have defended Burgundy ? The experience of imperial defence 
in the north-east until the days of the great Kurfiirst does not seem 
encouraging. The Hapsburgs by their possession of Bohemia and 
Hungary sheltered Germany from inconvenience and peril on the east. 
The election of 1519 might have brought a German prince or the French 
king to the head of affairs. In either case political would have been added 
to religious dissension. In Dr. Schafer’s view the advent of the Spanish 
king and Burgundian duke secured the continuance of the empire. 

Calvinism, with its spirit of warlike enterprise, has been termed the 
rescuer of the Reformation, and Lutheranism has been often blamed for 
its temporising, and sometimes weak, attitude. Luther, it is true, shrank 
from propagating his beliefs with the sword, and to a certain extent his 
pacifio caution communicated itself to the Lutheran princes; Landgrave 
Philip however, and afterwards Gustavus Adolphus, were bold enough. 
Again, religious unity was impossible. A general European coalition of 
protestant powers, such as was designed by Henri IY, would have called a 
counter league into existence and a war bloodier than the Thirty Years’ 
war would have issued in the same result. It may be said that political 
incapacity was symptomatic of Lutheranism; but is it, asks the author, 
a chance that the spiritual leaders of Germany in the ‘ classic age ’ of the 
eighteenth century sprang without exception from the Lutheran con¬ 
fession ? Did not Lutheranism imply a -deepening of culture ? did it not 
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throw man back upon what was best within him? A striking feature of 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries is of course the gradual trans¬ 
ference of commercial power to the Netherlands and to England, a subject 
which is exceedingly well treated by Professor Schafer. It is interesting to 
find that the decline of German shipping was going on rapidly during the 
second half of the sixteenth century (i. 225), a result largely attributed 
to the northern Seven Years’ war, which inflicted great damage upon 
Liibeok and upon the whole of German shipping. The relative decline 
of France as a maritime and colonial power dates, says the author, from the 
death of Henri II; but may it not be said that the rash plunge into Italy, 
for which Charles YIII, Louis XII, and Francis I were responsible, was an 
influential factor in diverting her attention from oceanic enterprise? 
Upon the English side perhaps too much weight is given to the Naviga¬ 
tion Act of 1651, but the significance of Cromwell’s Portuguese policy is 
excellently seized. It let England into the trade with the Indies, with 
Africa, with Brazil, and made Portugal the industrial client of this 
country. Meanwhile social conditions in France were becoming increas¬ 
ingly unfavourable to colonial development, and there was a slow relative 
decline in French exports. Colonial acquisition was the great issue of the 
eighteenth century, and that he may exhibit its full importance Professor 
Schafer is wisely thrifty of the space which he allots to the continental 
wars of Frederick and Maria Theresa. Cromwell, William III, and the 
elder Pitt mark the three stages in the growth of England’s maritime 
supremacy. 

The French Revolution brought forth no 4 complete man ’ like Luther 
or Cromwell. Mirabeau was too much swayed by the lower passions; 
Napoleon—and here we differ—could destroy but not create. Special 
stress is laid upon the influence of English philosophy, the French 
tendency to rhetoric, and the power of the salon as factors in the move¬ 
ment which preceded the Revolution. The opposition of the parliament 
of Paris might have been dwelt upon, for through it France was made 
familiar with all the great questions of constitutional reform before the 
appearance of the Contrat Social. A skilful survey of the European 
situation in 1789 leads to the conclusion that no combination of external 
circumstances could have been more favourable to the internal trans¬ 
formation of France. How the war came is common knowledge. The 
author holds that Burke gave the clearest and most passionate expres¬ 
sion to the real character and essence of the French Revolution; and that 
while England was the last to enter into the war against France, she 
was Franco’s steadiest and most dangerous enemy. It was Pitt’s ever¬ 
lasting glory to have carried his nation with him along the only path 
which could lead to the desired goal. 

More even than his father’s name is his bound with the decisive struggles 
of England for power by sea and land, a brilliant example for all times of 
what a clear head and a firm will may attain to at the head of a people 
proud of its freedom, sensitive of its honour, and accustomed to self- 
government. 

In the author’s view internal reforms were wisely sacrificed to the one 
great aim of combating France. 
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The Napoleonic wars gave to England an immense ascendancy outside 
Europe. She became, so to speak, the representative of Europe in foreign 
parts. The author surveys her position in 1857, when the British empire 
had become four times greater than that which she possessed at the close 
of the Napoleonic wars, and asks himself the question whether it would 
have been better for the peoples of Europe had Napoleon then conquered. 
He answers rightly in the negative. Would France have allowed a 
freer play ? Would she so swiftly have adopted the principles of free 
trade ? As a loyal German he regrets the British empire, but regards it 
as the inevitable consequence of Napoleon’s ambition, whioh eliminated 
France from the European system and thus destroyed a useful counter¬ 
balancing force to England. 

A foreigner may be excused for thinking that Prussian apologetics 
are carried too far. The Prussian share in the second partition of 
Poland is defended on the ground that Prussia could not look on and see 
Danzig and Thorn, Posen and Gnesen, held down by Muscovite garrisons. 
It is not mentioned that Prussia was Poland’s nominal ally, and that she 
had guaranteed Poland 4 a free constitution.’ The peace of Basle, 
Hardenberg’s first diplomatic exploit, has often been regarded as treason 
to Germany. Professor Schafer defends it on the ground that it was the 
inevitable consequence of a European situation for which Russia was 
mainly responsible. Even Frederick William’s cowardly and dilatory 
attitude during the great war is palliated on the ground of the undoubted 
difficulty of the situation. Prussians have so much cause for legitimate 
pride in their history that they only weaken their case by claiming an 
immaculate political record. 

We have noticed a few errors and omissions. It is wrong to speak of 
thirty-nine articles under Edward VI (i. 104). There was no legislative 
union of England, Scotland, and Ireland under the first two Stuarts 
(i. 296). The account of the English colonial trade laws (ii. 47, 48) is not 
quite accurate, and may be revised in the light of Mr. E. L. Beer’s 
researches. The extent of American disaffection at the beginning of the 
war of independence is probably overstated (ii. 62). The English nego¬ 
tiations with Napoleon in 1806 broke down over a specific point—the 
ejection of the Bourbons from Sicily (ii. 89). The defects of Pitt’s sink¬ 
ing fund are not recognised (ii. 61), nor the influence of the abolition of 
slavery over the attitude of the Cape Colony Boers (ii. 152), nor the 
religious motive which entered into Napoleon Hi's Mexican enterprise 
(ii. 269), nor the effect of the Crimean war on Nicolas Muravieff’s 
advance down the Amur. Such trifles do not detract from the merits of 
an excellent book. H. A. L. Fisheb. 


The Itinerary of John Leland in or about the years 1585-1543. 
Parts I.-V., with an appendix of extracts from Leland’s Collectanea. 
Edited by Lucy Toulmin Smith. (London: Bell. 1907-8.) 

The text of these two excellently printed volumes seems to be above 
reproach, and all students of English history will be grateful to Miss 
Toulmin Smith for the immense care she has devoted to the preparation 
of it. The accompanying maps showing Leland’s itinerary will also be 
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of great service. The first volume (parts i.-iii.) contains the accounts of 
the antiquary’s journeys through two groups of counties—the one 
extending from London to Durham, the other from London to Cornwall. 
The contents of the second volume are more miscellaneous. ‘ Part iv. 
is not Itinerary but consists of notes for it, chiefly on men and families 
in certain counties*; part v. deals with the counties of Oxford, 
Warwick, Worcester, Hereford, Salop, and Stafford: while the appendix 
is ‘ the detached part of Leland’s Collectanea found at Cheltenham . . . 
and shows him at work extracting from lives of saints and chronioles in 
the abbey libraries of Croyland and Bury St. Edmunds, soon after their 
suppression. 1 For an antiquary Leland seems to have had a singularly 
practical mind: he takes notes of the condition of agriculture and of the 
markets as well as of the castles and antiquities—the decay of cloth¬ 
making at Beverley and Ripon, the flourishing state of the industry at 
Malmesbury, where ‘ every corner of the vaste houses of office that 
belongid to thabbay be fulle of lumbes to weve clooth yn\ and the 
weavers had even set up their looms in a little old church. The smiths 
of Birmingham, it would appear, already used sea-coal to smelt their 
iron. Sometimes questions of distribution are touched on: in spite of 
the great production of salt at Droitwich, ‘ the burgesses be poore for the 
moste parte; byoause gentlemen have for the moast parte the great 
gayne of it and the burgesses have all the labowre.’ On the other hand 
Leland has little interest in popular superstitions and mentions few of 
them, except to note places of pilgrimage. 4 I saw,’ he says, at Bath, ‘ a 
fair great marble tumbe ther of a bisshop of Bath, out of the wich they 
sayid that oyle .did distille: and likely; for his body was enbaumid 
plentifully.’ ‘There is a chapel in Richemont toune with straung 
figures in the waulles of it. The people there dreme that it was ons a 
temple of idoles.* He has a ready ear for local traditions which seem to 
have a genuine historical basis, and preserves the stories of the origin of 
Oseney ; of the making of the causeway at Barnstaple ; of the ‘ Gallaunts 
of Fawey,* and many others. He remarks on the early use of brick in 
the building of Hull, the employment of leaden pipes to convey water 
to many houses in Bath, and the ornamentation of gardens and orchards 
opere topiario in many places. Perhaps what gave Leland the greatest 
pleasure in these journeys (‘ one thing I likid exceedingly *) was the 
mechanical contrivance for moveable desks ‘ in a study called Paradise ’ 
in Wressel Castle. 

The usefulness of a book of this kind depends largely on a good 
index. Each of these volumes is furnished with an ‘ Index of persons 
and landowners* and an ‘Index of places and subjects.* It is to be 
hoped that these are intended to be provisional, not final. Thus in the 
first volume in the index of persons, I have noted the omissions of 
Sir Richard Aberbyri (p. 304), St. Dominic (813), Engaynes (22), 
Geneville (818); in the index of places, Bridgwater is mentioned also 
on p. 298, Donington on p. 804, while two French places, ‘ Bekharwik ’ 
(Bec-Hellouin, p. 10) and ‘ Marteres ’ (probably Marmoutier in 
Touraine, p. 25) are neither mentioned in the index nor identified in the 
notes. The ‘ subjects ’ which appear in the index are Antiquities, 
Books, Bridges, Forests, Genealogies (royal), Paradise or studying 
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Chambers, St. John’s Order of, School, Seals breeding in Cornwall. 
The choice seems curious: and even under these headings the indexing 
is unsatisfactory. Under the word 4 School ’ there is one reference 
only (p. 3). Yet Leland mentions further in this volume a grammar- 
school at Newark (p. 16), a free school at Hull (p. 49), a grammar- 
school at Reading (p. 110), another at Crewkerne (p. 160), another at 
Wimbome (p. 257), a college for scholars at Salisbury (p. 268), the new 
college at Winchester (p. 271), a grammar-school at Titchfield (p. 281), 
and a 4 goodly school * at Wells (p. 291). It would be a great pity if 
Miss Toulmin Smith’s excellent work were to suffer from the want of an 
adequate index. A. G. Little. 

The Elizabethan Religious Settlement . A Study of Contemporary Docu¬ 
ments, by Henry Norbert Birt, O.S.B., Priest of Downside Abbey. 

(London: George Bell. 1907.) 

Were the changes in religion of Elizabeth’s early days welcome or 
unwelcome to the mass of the people? That is a question which 
naturally fascinates the English ecclesiastical historian: but probably 
there is no answer to the question which every one will accept. Nearly 
every student approaches it with somewhat definite prepossessions ; and 
he necessarily inclines in one or other direction. What we shall ask of 
an inquirer into the subject will be, not that he shall be impartial, but 
that he shall recognise his own partiality and enable the reader so far 
as possible to make a corresponding discount while he reads. Thus con¬ 
sidered Dom Birt’s book will be very welcome. It was high time that 
we had a presentation of the case by a learned and careful Roman 
catholic historian to set against others written from the Anglican point 
of view. The author has studied long and laboriously, and his book is 
full of information straight from the documents. It is therefore of first- 
class value, and must be given a place among books to be read and 
studied on the subject. It is not very clear that Dom Birt possesses 
the first of the qualifications noted above—namely, a sense of his own 
partiality: in his preface he seems rather to claim the opposite. But 
per contra there is plenty to remind one throughout the book what the 
author’s position is, and to enable the judicious reader to make a corre¬ 
sponding discount. The author is so well versed in the first-hand evidence 
of the time, both in manuscript and in print, that it is a little tiresome to 
find him constantly quoting from historians less well equipped than him¬ 
self. It seems as though in some cases he quoted their opinions because he 
has not found any justification for making those opinions his own. This 
is so in the case of men like Lingard and Child; but even more con¬ 
spicuously so in the case of Froude. Dom Birt speaks strongly of his 
untrustworthiness, saying that 4 he wove a fancy pattern of his own on 
the warp of facts.* Yet on occasion he is willing to quote some of Froude’s 
most malicious fancies, not making them his own but citing them to 
support his own case. 

The scope of the book is not so wide as the title would suggest. It is 
a discussion of some points in the early Elizabethan religious history as 
seen by one who holds to the Marian system. Indeed its restricted 
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character is its recommendation. The position of the recusant has been 
persistently misrepresented by the majority of historians who have had 
the ear of the English people until comparatively recent years. The 
mind of the average Englishman has been poisoned against them, not 
merely by the sad circumstances of their case which made their cause 
lie so closely alongside with treason, but further by the steady influence 
of ex parte statements, careful suppressions, and warped judgments, in 
writers both scholarly and popular. Dom Birt’s presentment of the 
case does not differ very materially from that of the better historians of 
recent years—Dr. Dixon, for example, whose masterly work Dom Birt 
strangely ignores—but their judgments have not yet overthrown the 
traditional misconceptions of the popular mind; and, even if they 
had done so more than they have, there would still be a gap to be 
filled by a book on these lines. The author is less fortunate in his 
dealing with topics of importance which lie off the direct line of his con¬ 
tention—namely, that justice has not been done to the recusant side of 
the case. For example, he assumes too easily that the history of the 
Prayer Book can be made out from the ‘ Device for alteration of Religion.’ 
It is not clear that the suggested committee ever existed, and still less 
that Guest’s letter referred to its discussions. The use of the English 
Litany in the early weeks of the reign is discussed without regard to the 
fact that an English Litany was current in Mary's reign, devoid of the 
clause that reflected on the pope. In the description of the obsequies 
of the emperor on Christmas Eve the preacher is misunderstood to be 
the celebrant, and the English Lord’s Prayer of the Bidding misinter¬ 
preted as the Lord’s Prayer of the Canon of the Mass. 1 No fresh light 
is thrown on the vexed question of the coronation, but on the contrary 
an unquestionable mistake on the part of one of the contemporary autho¬ 
rities is endorsed, not exposed, and the false impression is thereby given 
that the Roman Pontifical was used. 

When Dom Birt begins to try to estimate the relative numbers and 
strength of the two opposing parties his handling of evidence is not 
always satisfactory. There is a statement, for example, of Aquila (or 
Feria), ‘ Of the nobility all the young men and most of the old are attacked 
with heresy' ( en la nobleza todos los moqos y la maior parte de los 
viejos ), 2 which is made to appear thus : ‘ Amongst the nobility all those 
of little estimation and the greater part of those advanced in age are ’ 
&c. More misleading is the assumption that it is possible at this date 
to classify the peers as either protestants or catholics. Dom Birt’s own 
investigations into their appointment of their proxies show the unreason¬ 
ableness of such an assumption. The records of voting do the same: 
on one important occasion the prelates, voting in a solid phalanx, were 
supported only by two lay votes, and on another by none. Such 
categories, which are here used with only the slightest of saving clauses, 
are inapplicable to the moment, for they were as yet only in the making. 
As for Convocation it should also be noted that it was no more represen¬ 
tative of the clergy as a whole then than it has been since, being a body 

1 Kervyn de Lettenhove, Relations Politiques , i. 365. 

2 Ibid., and Cal . of State Papers , Spanish , 1559, p. 34. 
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in which official members largely outnumber the elected proctors; and 
its protest, though weighty, has to be discounted accordingly. The author 
has had the advantage of being able to use the important letter of 
Sanders to Moroni, giving his impressions of the early months of the 
reign, as he looked back upon it in 1561. 3 Without estimating Sanders 
as an authority so highly as Dom Birt seems to do, we welcome this as a 
corrective of ex parte statements on the other side, especially in regard to 
the Westminster Conference of 31 March 1559. Taking all the accounts 
of that event together, it seems safest to conclude that each side was 
manoeuvring to get the advantage, and resorted to considerable shifts. 
But there is one significant fact that should not have been ignored here. 
Archbishop Heath, sitting not as a disputant but among the privy council, 
intervened with an expostulation to the Marians at the line they were 
taking. This is of capital importance in estimating the rights and 
wrongs of the case. 

Dom Birt passes on to consider the Royal Visitation, the deprivations 
of clergy, and the bearing of this upon clerical acceptance or rejection of 
the new regime. This is a far more difficult piece of his task. The old 
estimates of Camden and those who followed him appear to have been the 
first object of Dom Birt's attack. But later he seems to have become aware 
to some extent of Dr. Gee’s recent researches in the matter, and to have 
modified his own work in consequence. His contention remained however 
the same—that the estimates of Camden and Dr. Gee were much too 
low. In reviewing an inquiry that entails much detailed work it is only 
possible to test some individual instances and give the result of them as 
a specimen which may or may not be a fair sample of the whole. His first 
dealings with the deprivations are unfortunately not such as to inspire 
complete confidence. Taking the well-known record of the Northern 
Visitation in August 1559, he inquires into the position of the canons of 
Southwell. He notes the six clear cases of conformity and five clear 
cases of deprivation, and then about the four doubtful cases he argues as 
follows (1) Dudley, who had been fifty years a prebendary, ‘ stood his 
ground,' and probably suffered deprivation, since he did not appear at the 
visitation; and his successor was inducted in 1561. Both inferences seem 
hazardous in the extreme. (2) Drury appeared in person: there is no 
sign of any deprivation either here or at York, where he also held a 
prebend in 1560, which he subsequently resigned; but as he soon died 
and his successor was admitted 8 June 1561, his 4 case must remain 
indeterminate.' The more natural inference would be that he conformed, 
especially as he had been appointed only on 21 April 1559. (8) T. Wilson 
resigned before July 1562, and as to him * some uncertainty exists.' But 
he appeared at the visitation and was not deprived, and he was quite 
possibly the man who became prebendary of York on 10 July 1560. 
(4) Mowse did not appear in person or by proxy: his absence is inter¬ 
preted to mean that he refused conformity. But there is no sign of any 
successor till 1576, and meanwhile Mowse received a Norfolk rectory 
and a prebend at York, and was in official legal employment elsewhere. 
The suggestion, therefore, that he was a recusant is at least hazardous. 

1 Miscellanea (Catholic Record Society), i. 1. 
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The York dealings that come next are little more satisfactory; we are 
told, for example, that Warner (or Warren), archdeacon of Cleveland, 
who resigned in 1563 or 1564 , 1 was also dean of Winchester and was 
deprived,’ the inference being that he was also deprived of his arch¬ 
deaconry. But in fact he did not become dean till after the visitation, 
and he held the deanery till his death, in March 1565. 

These early instances suggest that it is necessary to take Dom Birt’s 
judgments with great reserve, and to fear that he has succumbed at 
times far too easily to the temptation to secure fresh names for his list 
of recusants. Coming to the later events, it is a surprise to find that he 
has not studied the episcopal Institution books, which are, after all, the 
best evidence available as to the deprivations of clergy. For want of this 
foundation the superstructure of laborious research which he rears can 
only be precarious. In individual points he adds to our knowledge and 
occasionally corrects previous writers in details; but more sober judgment 
and more research in episcopal archives will be needed before Dr. Gee’s 
careful and well-based estimate can be thought to be seriously challenged. 
In dealing with the universities he has fresh evidence to hand which was 
not published when Dr. Gee wrote. He has profited by this, and in this 
section of the work he is therefore able to improve upon the results 
previously acquired. But here again all is not satisfactory. A little 
quarrel is raised with Mr. Hutton over the body of Alexander Belsire, 
once president of St. John’s College, Oxford, whom Dom Birt claims as 
a confessor. But, in spite of the incredulity of Dom Birt, the college 
archives make it clear that he was deprived by the founder himself, Sir 
Thomas White, for cheating him of 20/. And if he was deprived, as 
he says, for popery, at any rate he continued to hold benefices close to 
Oxford down to the time of his death. 

Such points as these are details; and the best-equipped writer, if he 
walks modestly, may well be pardoned his slips in a matter where the 
mass of detail is so enormous and the pieces of evidence are so sporadic. 
More serious is the question of the general handling of the evidence and 
of the legitimacy of the deductions drawn from it. Dr. Gee set himself 
a restricted task—viz. to discover from authentic sources the number of 
Marian clergy who could be shown to have been deprived presumably for 
religion. This inquiry is the necessary starting-point for any estimate of 
the general displacement made in the clergy by the Elizabethan changes. 
But the two estimates are different. Dom Birt confuses the two, com¬ 
plains of Dr. Gee for the narrowness of his inquiry— i.e. for not being 
something which it never professed to be—and himself goes on to attempt 
the second estimate and to make it a rival and not an outcome of the first. 
Something more systematic than his method is needed if the second 
and larger task is to be undertaken. First, the number of those recorded 
as deprived must be ascertained, and a deduction made for the large 
number who were deprived for other causes than religion. Here there is 
no doubt something now to be done by way of supplement and correction 
to Dr. Gee; but it cannot be done in Dom Birt’s method or by neglecting 
primary sources of information such as the episcopal registers, on which 
Dr. Gee’s work rests. Then, secondly, the doubtful records must be 
scrutinised where there is no cause of vacancy assigned, or where the 
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cause is recorded as ‘ resignation,’ and there is reason to suspect a dis¬ 
placement for religion. In this section more caution seems required than 
Dom Birt has employed. Then, thirdly, there are the fugitives to be 
reckoned with, and some names to be gleaned with caution from recusants 
abroad. Then, fourthly, the unbeneficed and largely unrecorded clergy 
must be dealt with. The whole is a most extensive and difficult task. It 
would be valuable to have it done fully for this period ; but it would be 
far more valuable to have such an inquiry made to cover the whole 
period, say from 1530 to 1570, and to give some general but well-founded 
information as to the effect on the English clergy of the whole series of 
changes from the first restiveness of Henry down to the great puritan 
deprivations following on 1566. 

Most of the second half of the book is taken up with an account of 
the early difficulties of the Elizabethan bishops in the administration of 
their dioceses. Dom Birt has with considerable skill woven together a 
readable account from the reports and letters of the bishops themselves, 
both official and semi-official. The returns of 1563 and later years are 
utilised, as well as the materials contained in Cecil’s voluminous corre¬ 
spondence in the State Papers, the Lansdowne MSS., and elsewhere. 
These sources have been drawn upon before, but never given at such 
length; and it is a gain to have the gist of them set out in fuller form. 
The net result of what Dom Birt has to conclude does not differ very 
much from the conclusions of other recent writers. The episcopal task 
was a difficult one. Everywhere there was a section of the people 
to whom the new ways were most obnoxious. In some counties the 
opposition was widespread; in others it was confined to particular locali¬ 
ties, and maintained by the influence of local magnates. So much all 
would agree; but disagreement begins when the attempt is made to 
estimate and interpret. The bishops were much harassed, no doubt: but 
a small minority can make the position of a diocesan administrator very 
uncomfortable. Recusancy was rife; but when it comes to figures, the 
recusants presented are numbered in tens rather than in hundreds. 
Those presented were no doubt but a small number as compared with 
those whose sympathies went with them: but how can we estimate the 
number of the latter from the former ? The conformity of many was 
nominal; many who never would conform were unmolested through fear, 
or favour, or through their insignificance. Finally we come to the 
Northern Rising, and here perhaps is the best criterion that is to be had. 
There was enough discontent, religious, political, and social, to cause a 
rising; but, it must be added, only enough to cause a futile one. 

W. H. Fbere. 


L' Universite de Caen d la fin du XVI e sidcle: la contre-rtforme 
catholique et les riformes parlementaires . Par Henri Prentout. 
(Caen: Delesques. 1908.) 

Few, if any, provincial towns of France can boast of a more honourable 
record in the annals of literature and learning than Caen. Her most 
illustrious period was the second half of the seventeenth century, when, in 
spite of the centralising tendencies of the age, she became an important 
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focus of intellectual life, and could boast of a Samuel Bochart, a Daniel 
Huet, and a Jean Segrais, When Bochart and Huet returned to their 
native town in 1652 from the court of queen Christina they found that 
an Academy of Letters had just been instituted, and ten years later Huet 
founded an Academy of Sciences. After the Revolution the two were 
united and still flourish exceedingly, their Mimoires being among 
the more important of those published by provincial academies. The 
fame of Caen has been in no slight measure due to her university. 
Founded in 1482 by John duke of Bedford in the name of Henry VI, it 
drew its students mainly from Normandy. In Guillaume de La Mare, 
rector of the university in 1506, it possessed a distinguished humanist, 
and several of its professors displayed that enthusiasm for learning and 
letters which marked the dawn of the Renaissance in France. But the 
programme of university studies, even after the reform of 1521, remained 
almost purely medieval. Twenty years later we find the imiversity 
beginning to be impregnated by the new religious doctrines, and from 
about 1554 to 1564 protestantism actually preponderated among the 
professors. Meanwhile the numbers of the students, largely owing to 
the religious dissensions of the kingdom, had declined. In 1564 a 
reaction began: protestantism, without being exterminated, was checked, 
and catholics and protestants worked together for the regeneration of 
the university. It is with the story of these reforms that M. Prentout is 
concerned in this his latest contribution to the history of his university, 
which is a development, with additions, of a portion of his admirable 
Latin thesis Benovatio ac Reformatio in Universitate Cadomensi (1901). 
The three chief promoters of reform were Jacques de Cahaignes, 
a physician and humanist of some distinction, and rector of the 
university in 1576; Jean Rouxel, royal professor of the humanities; 
and Vauquelin de La Fresnaye, lieutenant-general of the bailiwick of 
Caen, and well known as the facile author of much poetry, including a 
long pastoral elegy on his friend Rouxel. In spite of the opposition of 
the municipality of Rouen the Parlement gave its assent to the reformed 
statutes in 1586. As the result the university once more flourished ; of 
its four colleges two renewed their prosperity, and there was a con¬ 
siderable improvement in the quality of the professors. Among them we 
find two well-known Scotch names, Bruce and Wauchope. M. Prentout 
however, points out that this prosperity was only relative. First, the 
university suffered from want of money; it attracted numerous foreign 
students, but they only came to be examined for degrees. Secondly, says 
M. Prentout, ‘ there were the Jesuits, who were on the watch for their 
prey, the College Du Mont.’ They seized it in 1608. 

Arthur Tilley. 

A Calendar of the Court Minutes , dtc., of the East India Company , 
1685-1689. By E. B. Sainsbury. With an Introduction and Notes 
by W. Foster. (Oxford : Clarendon Press. 1907.) 

In the present volume Miss Sainsbury continues her father’s work, the 
last instalment of whose Calendar of State Papers , East Indies , was 
published by the Public Record Office in 1892. There is however a gap 
in the minutes from July 1637 to July 1639, owing to the loss of the 
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volume containing the entries for that period. The contents of this 
publication cannot of necessity vie in interest with the letters from the 
East India factors, which are being edited by Mr. W. Foster; but they 
are, in their way, of great value. The years in question were a time 
of gloom for the Vast India Company. More than once it seemed 
as though it was approaching its end. Its financial weakness caused 
bickerings and dissensions, and in February 1685 we find the court of 
committees deciding that the general courts should be put down, on 
the ground that they begot quarrels and debates. According to the 
company’s own statement its affairs had been managed with as much 
integrity as any trade in the world; and the reason why they had not 
prospered was not from any neglect, but partly by the immediate hand 
of God in visiting India with famine and pestilenoe, partly by the king 
of Persia failing to fulfil his contract to deliver 1,500 bales of silk to the 
company, and partly that by reason of these disasters goods had been 
dearly bought and cheaply sold, contrary to former practioe. It was 
when the affairs of the company were in this parlous condition that the 
king’s patronage of Sir William Courteen’s invasion of its preserves 
threatened to put the finishing touch to its disasters. The documents 
here calendared bring out clearly the iniquitous character of the king’s 
proceedings; it is impossible to take seriously the contention that the 
East India Company had forfeited its rights, beoause it had failed in 
settling and fortifying as it ought to have done. In flat contradiction to 
the terms of the commission to Weddell and Mountney the East India 
Company was informed, ‘ upon the word of a king, and as he is a 
Christian king,’ that no hindrance was intended to the company’s trade, 
and that the ships would not go near its factories, but only for a voyage 
of discovery. As Mr. Foster says, Charles doubtless * aimed at keeping 
his pledges to the new association, while at the same time inducing the 
company to carry on its trade as usual. The result was that he satisfied 
nobody, and only increased the mistrust with which he was regarded by 
a large and important section of the nation.’ The king however was 
nearly being hoist with his own petard; the generality in February 1688 
being almost unanimously in favour of dissolving the trade, an event 
which was far from the intentions of Charles’s advisers. 

It is interesting to note the correspondence between Elizabeth, queen 
of Bohemia, and Sir Thomas Boe regarding Prince Bupert’s plan of 
founding a colony in Madagascar. She begs Sir Thomas to seek to put 
such windmills out of Bupert’s head; while Boe, agreeing that it is a 
course to lose the prince in a desperate and fruitless action, desires the 
queen to prevent it. Mauritius as well as Madagascar was marked for 
colonisation, Lord Southampton ignoring or being ignorant of the fact 
that the Dutch had already occupied it. Through the somewhat sombre 
pages of this volume there flits the fantastic figure of one Smithwick, 
who was continually producing new * propositions ’ for the good of the 
company and exposing himself to endless rebuffs. * He doth so abound 
in his own sense as nothing can satisfy him if it be not agreeable to his 
conceite and apprehension.’ It is unnecessary to add, when Mr. W. 
Foster is editor, that the introduction and brief notes are in every way 
satisfactory. H. E. Egerton. 

vol xxin.— no. xci. p p 
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The English in America. The Middle Colonies; The Colonies under 
the House of Hanover. By J. A. Doyle, M.A., Fellow of All Souls* 
College, Oxford. Two volumes. (London: Longmans. 1907.) 

It is a loss to historical science that the learned ihthor of these two 
volumes never lived to complete his great work on the American colonies. 
Mr. Doyle belonged to that class of leisured literary men now somewhat 
rare in England. His interests were divided between country pursuits 
and colonial history, and in both he attained considerable eminence. 
Few men indeed, except professed writers upon sport, gain the distinction 
which he did of having obituary notices in the Field as well as in the 
literary papers, and, though very different in every other respect, his 
divided interests remind one of the much greater writer Fitzgerald. It 
is also rare to find a man keeping steadily through so many years to his 
one literary ambition. As long ago as 1869 he won the Arnold Prize 
at Oxford by an essay on the subject of the American Colonies, and 
this success seems to have determined his literary life-work. In 1882 
appeared the first volume of the series of which the two volumes under 
review are the fourth and fifth, to be followed by two more in 1886; so 
that he had been working at this series for over a quarter of a century 
before he was called to leave it unfinished. 

These volumes show traces both for good and for evil of the lengthy 
labour whioh they represent. Their great merit is the sane and well- 
considered judgment which they display; the writer is on the face of it one 
who has carefully looked into much evidence and is not prone to be led 
astray by easy theories and one-sided declamations. But this careful 
and leisurely weighing of evidence carries with it a disadvantage which 
is also apparent in these volumes. A scrupulous attention to details, 
unless carefully watched, becomes an obsession of the mind and inter¬ 
feres with the vigour and keenness necessary for the best historical work. 
In reading these last volumes of Mr. Doyle one cannot help feeling that 
he may have lingered too long over the verification of his facts, losing 
thereby the directness of vision and the clear perception of the main 
objects of his work. This criticism is in no way intended as a plea for 
careless or inaccurate study, rather as a reminder that the vivifying idea 
is at least as important as accuracy for the historian, and that he should 
never allow it to be overwhelmed with documents. In these two 
volumes, for example, is to be found a mine of facts but occasionally a 
somewhat uncertain voice in their exploitation. He is apt to forget that 
his readers require guidance as well as information. A typical instance, 
as it seems to us, of this somewhat excessively judicial spirit is the 
chapter on the colonisation of Georgia. Here the author’s acute vision 
of the absurdities and mistakes of the Wesleys inclines him to do, perhaps 
unconsciously, less than justice to the real force and beneficent effect of 
their teaching. As might almost be expected, Mr. Doyle is averse from all 
enthusiasm, and while insisting on the errors bred by enthusiasm he 
cannot see the good which even such errors accomplish in raising the 
ideals of a population over-immersed in the material struggles of a new 
country. Or to take another instance of a fault arising from inability to 
arrange his vast knowledge, the author’s brief reference to the Board of 
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Trade’s relations with the American colonies on p. 102 of the second 
volume would have been more valuable if he had summarised in that one 
spot the various changes in that relationship which are found detailed 
in Lord Fitzmaurice’s Life of the Earl of Shelburne, and are also described 
in various State Papers in the Record Office. 

It is however ungracious to dwell over-much on the defects of volumes 
which contain so great merits. Although these defects will prevent Mr. 
Doyle’s account ever being considered the final verdict of history on the 
subject dealt with, it will always remain a criterion by which other his¬ 
tories must be judged for their accuracy in addition to its own positive 
merits. Perhaps the most valuable passages in the two volumes before 
us are those dealing with the Dutch rule in America. Their accurate 
criticisms of the difference between Dutch and English aims and ideals 
are most valuable and are especially interesting to us for the parallel to be 
found in South African conditions. Again, Mr. Doyle’s criticisms of the 
errors both of the colonies and the mother-country in their relations with 
one another are most useful. This critical spirit and general fairness of 
outlook make us especially regret that Mr. Doyle was not spared to 
write an account of the struggle for American Independence. For such 
a task his very defect of vigour and incisiveness would have made him 
well fitted, for he would have had no temptation to adopt a partisan 
attitude, while his care in stating and sifting evidence would have given 
that impartiality to his narrative which till now has been lacking some¬ 
what in histories of that period. Basil Williams. 

The History of the Society of Jesus in North America , Colonial and 

Federal . By Thomas Hughes, of the same Society. Text: Vol. I. 

From the first Colonisation till 1645. Documents: Vol. I. Part I. 

(London: Longmans. 1907-8.) 

According to the preface to this volume, the Society of Jesus has 
planned ‘a comprehensive historical series comprising in different 
languages an authentic account of the society over the world.* Of this 
an account of the English province will naturally form part, and this 
for a time included the English colonies. In the present book is 
described the mission to Maryland, between the years 1680 and 1645, 
and in the volume of documents are given the Latin and Italian 
originals of the manuscripts translated in the text, with other documents 
relating to the history of the period, and others concerning the property 
of the order in North America from 1645 to 1888. 

The work is planned on a generous scale, with many digressions. 
The eighty pages of chapter ii., ostensibly on the 4 History of the Archives 
and the Literature,’ are in reality in great part a tirade against the 
religious intolerance of England in the sixte6nth, seventeenth, and 
eighteenth centuries. An appendix of thirty-seven pages gives the history 
of the laws of mortmain in England from the earliest times to 1645, at 
which date the author regretfully states that ‘ the length of the present 
appendix prohibits our pursuing at present the subject of mortmain into 
its two next English and American stages of superstitious uses and 
charitable uses, as well as into its fourth and last European stage of the 
twentieth century, which is that of mortmain nondescript.’ Apart from 
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these and other excursions on such subjects as the present conflict 
between church and state in France, the author has undertaken to tell 
the story of the beginnings of Jesuit missionary enterprise in British 
North America and the West Indies, and especially of the mission to 
Maryland, and of the quarrel between the missionaries and the pro¬ 
prietor, Cecilius Calvert, second Lord Baltimore. Both volumes are 
illustrated with numerous facsimiles. To the text is added an excellent 
index, and the documents are to be indexed separately at the end of 
vol. ii. The industry of Father Hughes has been unwearied. No 
printed collection of documents bearing on the subject has been left 
unexamined. He has ransacked every library in England, Europe, and 
America for manuscripts, published and unpublished. He has had free 
access to documents hitherto concealed and in some oases unknown. As 
a result, he is enabled to throw a flood of light on the whole episode, and 
to correct many errors and misconceptions of earlier historians. For 
example, he shows that the documents which the Bev. C. E. Smith 1 had 
used to prove that concessions had been made by the English provincial 
of the order to Baltimore are merely drafts sent by Baltimore to the 
provincial for his signature, which was steadily refused by that official. 

In matters of detail Father Hughes is as a rule correct, though (Text, 
i. p. 586) there is one extraordinary statement that 4 in the second year of 
Henry V . . . the wars of the Boses had already worked havoc in the 
country.’ Unfortunately, he appears to have a hatred of all protestants 
and a contempt for all catholics not belonging to the Jesuit order. 
Everyone who in any way opposes the plans and purposes of the order, 
be he catholic, Anglican, or dissenter, figures in the pages of our author 
as either knave or fool. A remark of the late Mr. Doyle that the 
account of the Maryland voyage by Father Andrew White is * picturesque 
though not always trustworthy,* is violently attacked in four different 
places, though Father Hughes himself describes White’s narrative in 
language which amounts to exactly the same thing. A reference in the text 
to the chancery doctrine of cy-prts is made the occasion for a long note 
on Hallam’s inaccuracy and want of logic as to the dissolution of the 
monasteries, and the very mention of Blackstone stirs Father Hughes to 
a white heat. The result is that again and again he spoils a good case 
by over-statement. After pointing out with perfect truth and justice that 
France attained religious toleration at the end of the sixteenth century, 
at a time when the English treatment of catholics was disgraceful, he 
omits all reference to the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, and on 
p. 108 represents France as enjoying the same toleration in 1786. 
Similarly, in a very valuable account (pp. 279-817) of the catholic 
missions in the West Indies, it may be correct to say that 4 the Anglican 
communication to America in point of men . . . depended upon the 
tithes and glebes which were to attend the ministry ’; but it is hardly 
just to give as a fair sample of Anglican missionary enterprise the letter 
of an angry governor of St. Kitts, who wrote that 4 1 found when I came 
one drunken orthodox priest, one drunken sectary priest, and one drunken 
parson who had no orders, to supply the forty parishes,’ and to contrast 
with this state of affairs the splendid heroism of the Jesuits. 

> Religion in Maryland under the Rarone of Baltimore . 1899. 
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Father Hughes is unsatisfactory in his treatment of Lord Baltimore. 
The main lines of Baltimore’s character are fairly easy to read. He 
was emphatically an Erasti&n, a devout but not enthusiastic catholic, 
with a strong resolve to make the priesthood mind its own business. 
For the support of a secular clergy of either the Anglican or catholic 
communion he was willing to make not illiberal provision, provided the 
government of the colony was left entirely in his own hands. More' 
over, while honest, he was thrifty, and, with every desire to administer 
his colony well, was thoroughly determined that it should pay him a 
good return for his trouble, and that the best land should not be 
swallowed up by an order whose commercial shrewdness was as un¬ 
doubted as its religious zeal. The very different doctrine of the 
missionaries is given by Father Hughes in a quotation from Suarez:— 

First, that there is in the church a spiritual power of government distinct 
from the civil, and of a higher order, conferred upon the church by the special 
institution of Christ himself; secondly, that this spiritual power is not vested 
in temporal kings or princes, but in the pastors given by Christ to the church, 
and especially in the sovereign pontiff, who is the bishop of Borne; thirdly, 
that this spiritual power is not subordinate to the power of kings, but t rice versa, 
kings are comprehended among those over whom Christ gave power to the 
church of binding and loosing. 

The defect of this theory from the civil point of view is that when the 
rival powers each claim jurisdiction there is no third power to decide. 
Baltimore insisted that all trade with the Indians should be done under 
licence from himself or his deputy: the missionaries refused to submit 
to control in a matter so evidently ecclesiastical as the providing food for 
the servants of God. Baltimore ordered that all persons going in and 
out among the Indians should have passes: the missionaries refused to 
comply with a regulation which hindered them in the conversion of souls. 
Baltimore insisted on the colonists swearing obedience : the missionaries 
indignantly refused to take such a 1 servile oath.’ Now in all this there is a 
conflict of principles, and there is no need, even assuming the correctness 
of those of Father Hughes and the missionaries, to suppose that Baltimore 
was a malignant and unprincipled opponent of the church ; he was acting 
on principles intelligible even if wrong. A very clear instance of this is 
seen in the disabilities laid on all single women over a certain age. 
Baltimore naturally wished to see the population of his colony increase as 
fast as possible. He had no mind to see Maryland go the same road as 
New France, where so many entered the church that the quantity and 
the quality of possible fathers and mothers was greatly diminished. To 
Father Hughes such an ordinance is mere spiteful meddling with ‘ the 
purely divine order of vowing chastity to God.’ Yet, in spite of crudity 
of style, errors of judgment, and an absolute inability to comprehend the 
point of view of an opponent, Father Hughes has produced an extremely 
valuable book. It is not too much to say that, after all allowances are 
made, he has completely changed our ideas of the part played by the 
Jesuits in the Maryland episode. Of the new matter contained in the 
volume of documents the most interesting part is that which shows how 
the titles to the property were carried on during the period of the sup¬ 
pression of the order (1778-1805). W. L. Gbant. 
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A Life of Gilbert Burnet , Bishop of Salisbury . I. ‘ Scotland,’ 1643-1674. 

By T. E. S. Clarke, B.D., Minister of S&ltoun. IE. 4 England,’ 1674- 

1715, with Biographical Appendices. By H. C. Foxcroft. With an 

Introduction by C. H. Firth, M.A. (Cambridge: University Press. 

1907.) 

Singe the appearance in 1902 of a Supplement to Burnet's 4 History of 
My Own Time,* edited by Miss H. C. Foxcroft, following soon after Mr. 
Osmund Airy’s Burnet's 4 History of My Own Time' (1897-1900), the 
hope has been expressed that works of the same quality, from the same 
quarry, should be published by Miss Foxcroft. The authoress has partly 
carried out a laudable intention of utilising the results of her researches 
in a complete biography of Burnet, and now has furnished the largest 
portion of the work before us. While Miss Foxcroft was busy in England 
a Scottish clergyman, the Bev. T. E. S. Clarke, was engaged amassing 
material for an account of the eminent pastor who two centuries before 
preceded him in his parish. In the end Mr. Clarke undertook to describe 
Burnet’s clerical life in the north, and Miss Foxcroft that in the south. 
The authors had a splendid subject and unlimited material out of which 
to frame a lasting portrait. A student can scarcely conceive of the 
England of Charles II and James IE without Gilbert Burnet, any more 
than of Scotland in the time of Charles I without Baillie. What in a 
measure 4 the minister of Kilwinning, with his rustic open heart and 
seeing eyes,* as Carlyle said of Baillie, was in 1648—the year when Burnet 
was born—the latter was exactly in 1665. Then Burnet was placed in 
Saltoun, Haddingtonshire, and began to notice, somewhat finically, trivial 
incidents, and to steep himself up to the eyes in ecclesiastical and political 
intrigues. 

Mr. Clarke begins well by referring to Burnet’s 4 lang pedigree,* since 
in the making of Scotland, blood and breeding have always counted; and 
introduces the reader to this child of a royalist lawyer and of a rigid pres- 
byterian mother. Gilbert was nurtured among parchments, some insisting 
on the divine right of episcopacy and others asserting it on behalf of 
presbytery. Rigid presbyterianism did not attract him; nor was he at 
first, any more than Montrose, a lover of bishops; and, as soon as 
possible, with an itch of writing upon him, the young parson took to 
libelling the hierarchy—an instance of rashness which Archbishop Sharp 
nearly made fatal to Burnet’s career. According to Mr. Clarke it was 
an indication of 4 colossal self-conceit,’ to which we may add that it 
furnishes the keynote to the bishop’s life and character. The delightful 
frankness of Burnet in his autobiography, wherein he sets forth his 
own foibles and frailties, helps to minimise that failing, or at least to 
enable us to bear with the interesting expressions of it. In four 
chapters, with the necessary fulness, Mr. Clarke treats of Burnet’s family, 
training, travels, ministry in Saltoun and professoriate of divinity in 
Glasgow, and before handing him over in 1674 to his literary colleague 
leaves him immersed in all the Scottish intrigues—Leighton and 
Lauderdale, Dysart and Moray, indulgence and accommodation—and, 
no doubt, pursued by the fear that his own clandestine marriage to Lady 
Margaret Kennedy would leak out. The Scottish section has been ably 
and judiciously handled. 
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At this point the real interest of the biography for the historical student 
begins, inasmuch as the material left by Burnet is now supplemented by 
Miss Foxcroft out of the vast stores of manuscripts preserved in the 
Bodleian Library, British Museum, and, more particularly, Ham House. 
Her work is a model for interesting fulness combined with precision— 
a precision which Burnet would have envied. The theme becomes more 
entertaining on account of the fact that Burnet found it politic to 
remove to the heart of things in London; or, as he euphemistically 
expressed it, ‘ cast myself upon the providence of God.’ Providence 
could not have cast him into time or place more befitting his peculiar 
genius. He had a winsome way with potentates and politicians. In 
the pulpit his splendid person added dignity to the apostolic fervour of 
his brilliant oratory. Lesser planets revolved around his orb ; and had 
not the ‘green-eyed monster,’ possessing his elderly wife, molested the 
popular preacher at the Bolls Chapel, Burnet might have been reckoned 
one of the luckiest men of the day. The biography displays him engaged 
in successive frays—the Lauderdale scandal, tilting at Romanism, asso¬ 
ciation with ‘ exclusionists,’ ‘trimmers, 1 huguenots, tones, and whigs, 
and in every imaginable kind of circumstances, from visiting the Rosi- 
crucians in disguise to attending Lord Bussell publicly on the scaffold; 
and sitting down, a moody predestinationist, to meditate uxoriously over 
another marriage, or fearfully over a military expedition. Throughout 
the work we are shown an astute man of the world, with fascinating 
accomplishments, whose easy entry into society and constant contact with 
the best minds in England placed him in peril of being considered a 
malcontent when James II ascended the throne. Burnet retired to France, 
where he had royal gossip to his heart’s content. His reports were useful 
at home. Even abroad he was recognised as an influential person, and 
that influence made him shift further from his political centre till he drifted 
to The Hague. Here again Burnet was irresistible, if we are to trust his 
account, and soon he was hand and glove with the prince and princess 
of Orange, shaping the policy that influenced Europe, and moulding his 
own inner life more according to the teaching of Arminian thinkers. 

The publication in 1687 of his Travels , with unpalatable views of the 
Roman catholic system abroad, completed the rupture between him and 
the loyalists at home. Outlawed, he lived in terror of secret seizure 
or despatch, as his uncle Warriston was taken. William and Mary 
protected him, became god-parents to his son, and secured a faithful 
subject who discarded his boasted loyalty with cheerful complacency. 
Miss Foxcroft, in dealing with Burnet’s diplomacy regarding the duke 
of Hanover, concludes that Cunningham’s account 1 of Burnet is true 
when he is described as ‘ intermeddling in all peoples’ affairs ... as 
if he had the care of all the churches, and also been able to manage the 
public affairs of all Europe.’ When the Revolution came Burnet joined 
his chief in invading ‘ the auld enemy,’ armed with his sheaf of quills 
and munitions of paper ready to be turned into royal declarations, 
reflexions, and thanksgiving sermons. The exile was soon in the pulpit 
again, from bitter experience pleading ‘ the quality of mercy ’ and the 

* Hist i. 79. 
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imperative nature of toleration and comprehension. His garrulity nearly 
spoiled the consummation; notwithstanding, royal chaplain and clerk to 
the royal closet, he naturally passed upward to the see of Salisbury, which 
he honourably filled for twenty-six years. 

The value of this biography consists in its presentation of a concise, 
accurate, and readable account of a life which needed such interpretation 
to enable students to form a just estimate of the credibility of a raconteur 
who has left his countrymen records of incidents, statements, and surmises 
which must be pieced into the variegated texture of a history of British 
affairs. The reader who wishes to know if Burnet was credulous, easily 
hoodwinked, given to hasty generalisations, inclined to be imaginative or 
vindictive, must turn to these pages to discover the quality and authority 
of the historian. Our authors, beyond recording in order the necessary 
facts relative to the publication of Burnet’s various historical works, 
polemical tracts, and literary effusions, very wisely do not essay the 
larger subject of correlating the chronicler’s facts with others and 
delivering judgment on Burnet’s position as a historian. They have 
left that task to the competent pen of the Regius Professor of Modem 
History at Oxford, in whose introduction Burnet is rightly appraised. 
Professor Firth shows how Burnet had the instinct of the true his¬ 
torian—to acquire facts, to get by confidence into the cabinets of 
ministers and the informative repositories of truths of abiding import. 
In his introduction to his Memoires of the Lives of the Hamiltons 
Burnet confesses that he knew that the aim of a historian was to produce 
truth, not romances. It is the similarity of his truth to romances, ill to 
digest, which made Burnet for long suspected of prejudice and even of in¬ 
vention. The emendations of his manuscripts lead to the conviction that 
he was a ‘ trimmer,’ and yet this is too strong a verdict when one considers 
his own frankness in saying that he wrote his Original Memoirs under 
fear of Judge Jefireys’s rope. In such circumstances it is not easy 2 to write 
a political biography. The recently accessible Lauderdale MSS., the 
Wodrow MSS., and other collections not yet published indicate that 
Burnet did not make an unfair use of hearsay evidence ; indeed, some of 
the bishop’s statements, hardest to believe at one time, have ample 
corroboration in these authorities. For example, the low estimate of the 
Scots episcopal clergy, long held to be the choice morsel of acrid 
writers, like the authors of Naphtali and A Hind Let Loose , and of 
course Burnet, is proved beyond cavil. Professor Firth is fair to Burnet, 
who could not fall back upon the catalogued treasures of the Bodleian 
and British Museum Libraries, and in consequence he makes due allow¬ 
ances. Burnet wrote the History of the Reformation under difficulties. 
Like the indefatigable Wodrow, he left himself no time to weigh 
his sentences and weed out the weak parts of his work. He also 
suffered at the hands of printers. Mr. Firth 3 records Burnet’s desire 
to be accurate, and his view that it would be ‘both a mean and 
criminal piece of vanity to suppress this discovery of my errors.’ This 
candour, he continues, ‘is very much to Burnet’s credit.’ Wherein, 
from the point of view of the scientific historian, Burnet failed was 

* Miss Foxcroft, Suppl. p. 50. 1 Introd. p. xx. 
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in 1 his lack of discrimination: truth and legend were mixed together, 
and the latter metal was alloyed with too much dross.' True: but in 
that day the refining processes were not in vogue. Burnet was their 
pioneer. 

This new biography ought to raise our estimate of this pastor and 
prelate, never bold enough to become a public politician, never pro¬ 
nounced enough in his conscientious convictions to become either a 
great reformer or a willing martyr, an astute man of the world, not with¬ 
out kindly emotions towards the poor, never so unwary as to get into a 
tight corner from which he could not emerge skin-whole—a canny Scot 
who was a sort of by-product of an age that produced martyrs and 
ruffians, and some honest men. James King Hewison. 


England in the Seven Years ' War: a Study in Combined Strategy. 

By Julian S. Corbett. (London: Longmans. 1907.) 

Mr. Julian Corbett's previous works have thrown so much light on 
little known and half-understood periods of our naval history that the 
appearance of any new work from his pen is most welcome to students of 
naval history, and especially when his new volumes have such a theme 
as the Seven Years' War. His powers of vivid and vigorous narrative 
are admirably suited to episodes like Hawke's pursuit and defeat of 
Conflans and the great expedition to Quebec, while the tangled intrigues 
and negotiations which resulted in the intervention of Spain and the fall 
of Pitt are set out in great detail, but none the less clearly. Moreover, 
Mr. Corbett has been indefatigable in his examination of all possible 
sources of evidence, published and unpublished, and his contribution to 
our knowledge of the war is really considerable. Perhaps the most 
important new evidence to which he has had access is the correspondence 
between the Bailli de Solar, the Sardinian representative at Paris, and 
his colleague in London, the comte de Viri, the intermediaries through 
whom Bute carried on the negotiations which culminated in the much- 
criticised peace of 1768. Their letters, now in the possession of the 
marquis of Lansdowne, have enabled Mr. Corbett to give a really adequate 
account of these transactions, and he shows that Bute's conduct towards 
our ally, Frederick II, was really much less discreditable than it has 
usually been represented. His diplomacy was certainly that of a bungler, 
but it was only his maladroitness in presenting the British case for 
discontinuing the subsidy in 1762 which made such a very bad impression: 
the case * was perfectly good if Bute had had the sense and candour to 
put it to Frederick from the first ’ (ii. 887), and in the end Frederick 
* was not betrayed. . . . England fulfilled to the letter every engagement 
to her ally' (ii. 865), whose own conduct, especially in regard to Russia 
and Denmark, left him little justification for complaints against Bute. 

If it were possible to disentangle the narrative parts of the work from 
the theories which Mr. Corbett advances as the result of his investigations 
one would have nothing but praise for it; but as the sub-title shows, it is 
quite as much a contribution to strategical theory as to history, and on 
that side one feels, albeit reluctantly, obliged to differ very considerably 
from Mr. Corbett—the more so because the views he here enunciates 
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seem to depart from those which one has found supported by his earlier 
works, and it is therefore all the more disconcerting to find him now at 
variance with the canons of the faith. His main purpose is to point out 
the limitations of naval force by itself, to show that Pitt’s 4 system ’ was 
essentially ' amphibious,' a well-thought-out use of army and navy in 
combination, with the conquest of Canada as its principal object, all 
other operations being subsidiary to that end. That in the main he 
makes good these aims we are prepared to admit, but in doing so he 
advances a good many theories and arguments which seem to us likely 
to- prove misleading. There is as a rule much that is sound about 
these theories, but that is just what is so dangerous about them: such a 
statement as that 4 the battle-fleet does not as a rule exercise the actual 
control of the sea ’ (ii. 20) is typical of the half-truths which are liable to 
be taken out of their context and misapplied. We hope we are not doing 
Mr. Corbett an injustice when we say that one detects in these volumes 
a tendency to be paradoxical and to go too far in his criticism of 
commonly accepted doctrines. The statement we have just quoted is a 
good example of this. No doubt it was the cruisers and light craft in 
the Channel which actually forbade the passage to Napoleon's flotilla, but 
they were only able to do so because Cornwallis and his 4 storm-tossed, 
weather-beaten ' battle-fleet off Brest protected them against the enemy's 
fleet. Again, it is of course true that 4 the command of the Bea is only 
a means to an end,' and that the defeat or even the destruction of the 
enemy's main fleet does not necessarily solve all problems (i. 6). Never¬ 
theless it is the most certain and satisfactory method of securing the 
command of the sea, and must therefore be the main object of a naval 
commander. Mr. Corbett shows that with Pitt 4 there was no waiting 
till the enemy's sea forces were absolutely disposed of before the army 
was put in motion’ (i. 8); but if expeditions were sent across the Atlantic 
while there was still a considerable risk of interference by the French 
fleet, this could only be done because we started the war with a marked 
superiority at sea, which the French acknowledged by deliberately adopting 
the defensive. Thus the war started without a disputed command of the 
sea. We were able to assume it without a battle; for it must be admitted 
that while the Brest fleet was being 4 masked' as in 1758 by Anson's 
covering force, we were exercising a practical command of the sea, none 
the less because it had been ceded to us by the enemy’s policy. Our 
command of the sea was of course more secure after it had been chal¬ 
lenged and the challenge had been defeated at Lagos and Quiberon; but 
we cannot admit that the war affords any justification for the compara¬ 
tively low importance Mr. Corbett sometimes seems to attach to bringing 
the enemy's main fleet to successful action (e.g. i. 5, 884). 

In the same way, while he very rightly points out the great advan¬ 
tages of a naval defensive, 4 of all strategical attitudes the most dif¬ 
ficult to meet' (ii. 874), especially when the belligerent who is superior 
at sea is without means of putting pressure on his enemy by land, he 
certainly seems to carry his belief in it unreasonably far. After all, the 
defensive is essentially a negative attitude, and a naval defensive by itself 
cannot produce positive results. Mr. Corbett makes a great deal of 
ClauBewitz's maxim that the defensive is 4 a stronger form of war ’ than 
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the offensive (i. 92); but this view is just the one thing in Clausewitz's 
teaching which the majority of his pupils find it hard to accept, and 
Clausewitz himself added the all-important modification that the assump¬ 
tion of the counter-offensive is essential to the successful defensive. The 
French game was to keep their fleet 4 in being ’ until they had a favour¬ 
able opportunity of undertaking some enterprise. But as long as they 
refused to give us a chance of a decisive action they could not interfere 
with our 4 amphibious ’ operations, and had to remain quiet in the face of 
Pitt’s raids on Rochefort and St. Malo. Mr. Corbett takes a very different 
view of these expeditions from that which Horace Walpole and Macaulay 
have made usual. He shows that they were an important part of Pitt’s 
scheme, and were designed as diversions to distract and occupy the attention 
of the enemy while the main efforts of Britain were directed against Canada. 
That they did to a certain extent occupy troop3 who might otherwise 
have been employed in Western Germany, Mr. Corbett certainly shows 
(e.g. i. 228); but here again he seems to carry his reaction against the 
received account rather too far, and the interesting fact that Frederick II 
approved of these diversions (i. 268) does not prove that he would not have 
preferred to see the troops employed in Westphalia rather than in Brittany 
had he thought that, after all his denunciations of Carteret’s 4 continental 
system,’ Pitt would ever be guilty of the admirable inconsistency of the 
dispatch of a really considerable contingent of British troops to assist 
Ferdinand of Brunswick. But we certainly believe that this was a more 
effective measure than the raids, whose disturbing effect, as Mr. Corbett 
admits (i. 194), lay 4 more in the threat than in the performance ’ (cf. i. 802- 
804). Minden did more than Rochefort or even Belleisle. Again, while 
Mr. Corbett is quite right in maintaining that it was not Pitt’s original 
plan to conquer America in Germany, and that he only reluctantly con¬ 
sented to modify his system by employing British troops on the continent, 
it is surely true that America was conquered in Germany. If one looks 
at the war from the standpoint of Versailles rather than of Whitehall, it 
is quite clear that it was the French who sought to conquer Hanover 
and the Rhenish provinces of Prussia as a set-off against the losses in 
the colonies which the French court saw to be probable. By defeating 
that attempt and keeping Hanover intact Granby and his troops enabled 
us to retain our conquests overseas. 

We are a little at a loss to see what Mr. Corbett would regard as the 
true strategy for France. He would seem to consider her intervention 
in Germany unwise (cf. i. 142, 161), to regard her as the victim of 
Austria's diplomacy, though he overlooks the fact that Maria Theresa 
would have preferred to see Hanover neutralised and the French share in 
the war confined to sending an auxiliary corps to Bohemia, while the 
intervention of France as a principal represents the victory of the French 
army over Machault and the marine department in the councils of 
Louis XV. Yet he speaks of the proposed invasion of England as 
‘a counsel of despair’ (i. 87) and 1 a dangerous experiment’ (i. 140). 
Granting that the naval weakness of France made a successful invasion 
unlikely—though Mr. Corbett admits (i. 91) that 4 the forlorn hope was 
not hopeless’ and England’s military weakness made the project inviting, 
—it was surely good policy to strike at the portion of King George’s 
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dominions which lay exposed to the force in which France believed 
herself strong, her army. Her failure to achieve her object is not 
to. be attributed to any error of policy, but to her inability to execute 
the policy adopted. Administrative chaos and inefficiency, ill-paid, ill- 
equipped and ill-disciplined troops led by a Soubise or a Contades would 
probably have achieved failure wherever the government of Louis XV 
directed their main efforts. 

One would gladly say more of the many points in which Mr. Corbett has 
added to our knowledge and appreciation of the war. The good services 
of Anson as administrator and organiser, as strategist and as a teacher 
of tactics, are well brought out. Saunders, Wolfe’s colleague in 1759— 
an admirable officer—Pocock, and Holmes are among the naval heroes 
whose little-known merits Mr. Corbett justly praises. Hardwicke, too, 
is shown to have had no small insight into strategical problems, though 
perhaps Mr. Corbett rather over-estimates him (i. 147). He somewhat 
modifies the received version by showing that Byng was in his way 
something of a scientific tactician, and that it was in his subsequent 
behaviour rather than in his conduct of his battle that he was so much 
at fault. At the same time we fail to reconcile the very different views 
expressed by Mr. Corbett on the loss of Minorca (i. 184,185, 148). It 
may also be mentioned that the responsibility for the premature retreat 
from St. Malo in 1758 is brought home to Lord George Sackville (ii. 278), 
and finally we must call attention to the extremely interesting pages 
(ii. 806-878) in which Mr. Corbett traces the differentiation of the three 
main classes of ships, battleships, cruisers, and light craft, according to 
their strategical and tactical uses. 0. T. Atkinson. 

Paul I” de Russie avant VAvbnement , 1754-1796. Par Pibrbe Morane. 

(Paris: Plon. 1907.) 

M. Morane has found a good subject. The affairs of Catharine II have 
been treated almost ad nauseam by several writers ; but here we are intro¬ 
duced to the same set of events from a novel point of view. The strange 
character of Paul, his sentimentalism, his love of things German, his fits 
of unbridled passion, and his tragic end make him one of the most 
curious characters in Russian history; and in order to understand his 
reign we must, as in the somewhat similar case of Frederick the Great, 
understand his surroundings before he came to the throne. They were 
singular, even in the annals of the Russian court, where the tsarevitch 
was so often in opposition. The author thinks it an insoluble problem 
whether Paul was the lawful son of Peter (soon to become Peter III) 
and Catharine, or the offspring of her intrigue with a noble, Sergius 
Soltikoff. In character Paul bore no decided resemblance to his reputed 
father and was intellectually his superior ; for, while Peter III inspired 
contempt by his ignorance and coarseness, Paul had decided intellectual 
affinities. What is certain is that the child grew up despised and 
slighted by both his parents, at first owing to the fear that the empress 
Elizabeth would proclaim him her heir. Spied upon from all sides, the 
boy became moody and suspicious ; his tutor found pride to be his ruling 
characteristic and worked on this by an odious device; he drew up a 
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journal recounting all the boy’s faults and made him believe that this 
circulated through the courts of Europe. Peter III on his accession kept 
the boy in the fortress of Schlusselburg, and his deposition and murder 
in 1762 brought little alleviation to Paulas lot. We note, in passing, 
that M. Morane has consulted the archives of Berlin, along with printed 
documents, concerning that mysterious murder ; and, though he has not 
solved the riddle, he gives it as his opinion that Catherine a voulu et 
prdpard la mort de Pierre III . In any case this event threw up another 
barrier between mother and son; and the sequel at times bears some 
resemblance to the Orestean trilogy. Others compare his lot with that 
of Hamlet; and it seems that a performance of that drama, which was 
prepared at Vienna for the grand duke Paul in 1781, had to be counter¬ 
manded. 

The chief fear of the empress was that a counter-revolution would 
place Paul on the throne. Hence the long series of restraints and 
devices which made his life a misery. It is needless to accompany the 
author in his description of Paul’s existence. M. Morane, following the 
duchesse d’Abrant^s (no very good authority), believes that it was fear 
of the grand duke which prompted Catharine in 1765 to make overtures 
for the hand of her former lover, Stanislaus Poniatowski, whom her 
favour had raised to the throne of Poland. Her reasoning seems to have 
been that, if a palace revolution caused her dethronement, she would still 
have an assured position at Warsaw. The affair however came to 
naught; and the precautions against Paul were redoubled. His mar¬ 
riage, the isolation in which his children were kept, the moody humours 
which reigned at the grand ducal court of Gatchina, the passion of 
Paul for the pedantries of the parade ground, his autocratic instincts, 
and his hatred of Jacobinism are all set forth. Among the Leeds papers 
at the British Museum (Additional MS. 28062) is a dispatch of Fitz- 
herbert, the British envoy at St. Petersburg, dated 15 January 1787, 
which recounts a long conversation with the grand duke, who expressed 
himself vehemently against the state of tutelage and isolation in which he 
was kept, and vowed vengeance for the future against the ministers, 
especially Potemkin, Besberedko, and Voronzofif. During this recital he 
worked himself into a violent emotion, which Fitzherbert failed to calm; 
but when Paul mentioned the consolations of literature and philosophy, 
Fitzherbert ventured to recommend him the system of Epicurus. A 
search in the British archives would have yielded other materials which 
the author might have used with profit. But, even as it is, he has written 
a valuable and interesting work. J. Holland Bose. 


England and America , 1763 to 1783; the History of a Reaction . 
By Mary A. M. Marks. 2 vols. (London : Brown, Langham & Co. 
1907.) 

As neither the causes nor the course of the American revolution can be 
expounded adequately without constant reference to contemporary politics 
in England, Mrs. Marks, while making the revolution the chief subject of 
these volumes, has also written on the political history of England from 
the Stamp Act to the fall of the coalition ministry. Her book is evidently 
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the result of much labour, and shows that she has consulted a fair 
though unfortunately an insufficient and not always wisely chosen number 
of printed authorities. Though her treatment is not well balanced or 
arranged she has written a fairly complete narrative, which is by no 
means lacking in spirit, and she has recorded many little incidents 
either unmarked by other historians or crowded out of their books. 
Reports of parliamentary debates are given with a fulness which seems 
unnecessary: most readers will find them tiresome, and those whose 
business or taste leads them to read the speeches of the time will go 
themselves to the volumes where they are more or less preserved. 

A far more serious grievance against the book is its violent partisan¬ 
ship. Mrs. Marks writes on the whig side both as regards domestic 
affairs and the American quarrel, and as a specimen of unfairness in 
domestic matters we may cite her statement, ‘ It is certain that Bute was 
in constant communication with the king long after George had professed 
that “ he never saw Lord Bute," and Bute that he “had not seen the 
king for many years." * Why is it certain that both the king and Bute 
told a direct lie ? There is no reason for believing that they did so 
except such as may be derived from the suspicion of political opponents 
or unfounded gossip. We are told that Pitt's assertion that the 
Rockingham administration was subject to * an overruling influence' 
alluded to Bute. Lord Charlemont understood it to allude to Newcastle; 
and he was doubtless right, for, as Dr. von Ruville points out, 1 Pitt in 
1766 regarded the duke with dislike and suspicion. Too much weight 
is given to Horace Walpole as an authority. The repetition of malevolent 
gossip without comment as to its value may heighten the effect which 
an author wishes to produce and at the same time seem to absolve 
him from responsibility, but it is a device which deserves reprobation. 
Mrs. Marks cites without comment the suggestion reported, or invented, 
by Walpole, that the princess supplied the money which Bute spent on 
Luton, though apart from the fact that he did not serve the king for 
naught he was through his wife a very rich man. Exaggeration lends 
colour to the picture of tory misrule. * As soon as anything went wrong 
a bill was brought in to suspend habeas corpus ,’ and had it not been for 
the resistance to the bill for suspension in 1777 * Rockingham—and 
perhaps Chatham—might have been sent to the Tower,' An inaccuracy 
occurs in the notice of the futile negotiation carried on between Sir 
James Wright and Dr. Addington with reference to the proposal that 
Chatham should take office in 1778. They were not both physicians: 
Addington was Wright's doctor. 2 

1 William Pitt , Graf von Chatham , iii. 186. 

2 There were two James Wrights, both made baronets in the same year—one the 
governor of Georgia, for whom see the Diet, of Nat . Biogr. ; the other the busybody of 
1778. As they are often confused—by Betham, Baronetage , iii. 399, where the 
officious Sir James, instead of the governor of Georgia, is made the brother-in-law of 
Archbishop Moore, a mistake repeated in Notes and Queries, 5th ser. xii. 18, and even 
in a footnote in G. E. G.’s Complete Baronetage , v. 161,—and as neither Cunningham nor 
Mrs. Toynbee has identified the Sir James Wright mentioned by H. Walpole, a note 
on Bute’s adherent may be useful. He was the son of Thomas Wright of Warwick by 
his wife Mary, the youngest daughter of Sir John Huband, bt., of Ipsley, Warwick¬ 
shire, and so was nephew by marriage of Lord Northington, who married Sir John's 
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The best American historians of the present day are as ready as their 
fellow-workers in England to acknowledge that in our quarrel with the 
colonies there were faults on both sides, and to treat the revolution and 
its causes in a critical spirit. Mrs. Marks, on the other hand, has chosen 
Bancroft as her guide, and has been content to remain in the darkness 
of antiquated prejudice. She describes Grenville's Revenue Act as an 
attempt of England 4 to make the colonies pay her debts,' and imperfectly 
understanding the progress, variety, and inconsistency of the American 
theories as to legislative authority, sneers at parliament for claiming in 
1765 4 what it called supremacy,’ though she might have known that in 
the last days of that year even Samuel Adams, in a letter to the agent 
for Massachusetts, speaks of 4 the several subordinate powers of legislation 
in America.' Franklin’s application that one of his friends might be 
appointed a stamp distributor is said to have been elicited by Grenville’s 
4 meanness ’ and 1 trickery.* Grenville was not given to trickery ; and, if 
he had been, there was no room for it in the business. North's Concilia¬ 
tion Bill of 4775 is described as 4 a mere impudent juggle with words.’ 
Mrs. Marks does not include Lecky’s History in her bibliography, and we 
are strongly inclined to believe that she has actually written her book 
without using it. If she has used it she has not gained much wisdom 
from it, for what Lecky says on this matter should certainly have made 
her pause before employing such violent language. 

The neglect of Lecky’s work is by no means the only reason why the 
opinions expressed in this book may justly be described as antiquated. It 
is interesting to compare them with the results of American scholarship 
of the present day or of recent times. Let us take as one example 
Mrs. Marks's treatment of Thomas Hutchinson and the so-called Boston 
massacre. Here Hutchinson is represented as 

obstinate rather than firm ... he quailed before the storm himself had raised. 
... It would perhaps be unjust to say that he wished for a collision as an 
excuse for more extreme measures. ... It is impossible to acquit him of 
criminal neglect of duty if he really wished to avoid a riot, and of something 
much worse if he intentionally abstained from action. . . . The insolence of 
the soldiers increased. . . . The town declared, and the weight of evidence 
shows, that the mob was mostly composed of boys and lads. . . . Even now 
[three days after the riot] Hutchinson continued to irritate the people. 

Let us turn to what Professor J. K. Hosmer, one of the most distinguished 
living American authorities on the period, has said on these points : 

eldest daughter, Jane. He was a groom of the bedchamber to George III, was appointed 
resident at Venice in 1766, and was knighted on 3 July 1766, on setting out thither. 
There was some talk of his succeeding Mann at Florence in 1767, but he remained at 
Venice until his return to England in 1772, when he waB made a baronet, hiB pro¬ 
motion being gazetted on 19 September. He had property at Woodford, Essex. A 
full record of his attempt to negotiate between Chatham and Bute in 1778 is given in 
the Annual Register for that year, and the original documents are among the Pitt papers 
now in the Public Record Office. He died in 1803. By his wife, Catherine, daughter 
of Sir William Stapleton, bt., he had a son George, on whose death in 1812 his 
baronetcy became extinct or dormant. See G. E. C., Complete Baronetage , iii. 157, 
v. 161; Haydn, Book of Dignities , p. 116, ed. Ookerby; Annual Register , xv. (1772), 
162, and xxi. (1778;, 248-9; H. Walpole, Letters , viL 98, edited by Mrs. Toynbee. 
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Hutchinson and Samuel Adapas . . . fighters well worthy of one another in 
point of ability, honesty, and courage. .. . Hutchinson's choice [of a cause] was 
honest, and no one who examines the evidence can say that in his long career 
he did not fight his guns like a man. . . . What averted a fearful battle in the 
streets was the excellent conduct of Hutchinson. ... He showed no irresolu¬ 
tion. . . . So far from showing any weakness he was resolute even to rashness. 
. . . His conduct was manful and consistent with his views . . . [As regards 
the conduct of the soldiers] one is forced to admit that a good degree of dis¬ 
cipline was maintained; no blood had as yet been shed by the soldiers, although 
provocations were constant. 3 

Again— 

None of the mobs, of that time of mobs, was more brutal and truculent than 
that which provoked the firing of that little group of baited men, standing their 
ground with steady discipline, among the clubs and missiles resorted to now to 
enforce the usual foul and blasphemous abuse. . . . Hutchinson fulfilled at this 
time with complete adequacy the functions of chief magistrate. 4 

The version which we have here of the course pursued by the revolu¬ 
tionary leaders with respect to the letters sent to Boston by Franklin 
might also profitably be compared with that given by Professor Hosmer. 
On this point however it will be enough to refer readers of Mrs. Marks’s 
book to a review written for this publication by the late Mr. Doyle in 1899. 5 

One other comparison will suffice to substantiate the contention 
that these volumes express obsolete opinions. It might well have been 
thought that by this time there could scarcely be any question as to 
the violation of the Saratoga convention. Mrs. Marks however remains 
steadfast to the industrious Bancroft. After recounting at length the 
various grounds on which congress based, or excused, its conduct, she 
concludes, ‘ It is strange to find English writers charging congress . . . 
with bad faith.’ What have American writers said on this subject ? So 
long ago as 1877 Dr. Charles Deane, of whose capacity for pronouncing 
upon it there can be no doubt, wrote— 

No one of the early historians of the American war has undertaken to defend 
the congress in the course they undertook. . . • Some have feebly apologised for 
them. . . . By this act of congress indefinitely suspending the embarkation of 
the convention troops the agreement made at Saratoga was broken, and the 
troops were subjected to the condition of prisoners of war. No one should be 
deceived by the ingenious language employed ‘ that the embarkation should be 
suspended ’ until the happening of some future contingent event This resolve 
was the introduction of a new element into the treaty without the consent of 
both parties to it, and was therefore an abrogation of it. The language oited 
was an attempt to keep the word of promise to the ear while it was broken to 
the hope. ... In conclusion I cannot resist the conviction which this survey 
of the doings of congress with regard to the convention of Saratoga forces upon 
me—namely, that their acts are not marked by the highest exhibition of good 
policy or of good faith. 6 

Among later American writers General Cullum, while urging considera¬ 
tions in palliation of the conduct of congress, says that* Great Britain 

• Samuel Adams , pp. 152, 161, 173,176, 281. 

4 Life of Thomas Hutchinson, p. 162. 5 English Historical Rev . xiv. 596 ff. 

“ Lieutenant-General Burgoyne and the Convention of Saratoga , read before the 
American Antiquarian Sooiety, 1877, by Charles Deane (published separately). 
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had just cause to complain of the violation of the convention.’ 7 From 
the strong condemnation pronounced by Fiske it will be enough to quote— 

Congress deliberately sacrificed principle to policy. It refused on paltry 
pretexts to carry out a solemn engagement . . . and it did so simply through 
fear that the British army might indirectly gain a possible reinforcement. 8 

More recently Dr. Van Tyne, of Michigan, says, ‘ Congress wrangled 
with Burgoyne over the terms of the convention, and ended by disgrace¬ 
fully breaking the public faith.’ 9 

Expressions of disapproval from contemporary Americans, other than 
loyalists, are naturally few. Yet Colonel (afterwards General) James 
Wilkinson, who, as deputy adjutant-general, had an active part in 
arranging the convention, wrote to Gates on 15 January 1777— 

It is reported here that congress have prohibited General Burgoyne’s em¬ 
barkation until the convention is ratified by his sovereign. I am equally hurt 
and alarmed by this information, for I consider their detention inadmissible 
in the spirit of the treaty. I fear a timorous circumspection has sullied our 
reputation and injured our cause. 

In publishing this letter many years later he added the comment— 

I could not but consider the motive which governed the congress a ground 
of fear, unworthy the representatives of a free people, and I would have fought 
the campaign again sooner than suffer the national honour to be tarnished. 10 

The opinion of Gordon, the historian, is also plain enough, for, speaking 
of the alleged inadequacy of the transports sent for the troops, he says— 

It is happy that they [congress] did not lay any stress upon it, as it would 
have manifested how much they were biassed by an eagerness to vindicate the 
measures they were desirous of adopting. 11 

Mrs. Marks, then, need not have been surprised that English writers 
have expressed their disapproval of the course adopted by congress. Her 
surprise may be increased, or her judgment corrected, by finding that 
the latest English historian of the war, who, to say the least, cannot 
be accused of prejudice on the British side, considers it* a blot on the 
lustre of the American revolution/ It would be easy to show how her 
account of the war on land might have been corrected and otherwise 
improved if she had consulted the third volume of the Hon. J. W. 
Fortescue's History of the British Army y and how much her treatment 
of naval operations has lost by her apparent neglect of Captain Mahan’s 
Influence of Sea Power and the Letters of Sir Samuel ( Viscount) Hood , 
edited by Mr. Hannay for the Navy Becords Society. These books do 
not appear in her * bibliography of the more important works consulted/ 
nor, we think, in her footnotes. William Hunt. 

T Narrative and Critical History of America , vi. 321-2. 

• The American Revolution , i. 842. 

• The American Revolution , p. 174 (The American Nation, vol. ix.) 

,f Memoirs of My own Time, p. 379. 

11 The Rise and Progress of the Independence of the United States, iii. 50. 
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Cambon et la Revolution Frangaise. Par F. Bornarel, Docteur- 
£s-lettres. (‘Biblioth&que d’Histoire Contemporaine.’) (Paris: Alcan. 
1905.) 

This study of Cambon is one of those studies of the less-known leaders 
of the French Revolution upon which French students have lately been 
engaged. Like others of its series, it consists largely of quotations from 
the speeches of the hero, and it is not M. Bornarel’s fault that the 
financial problems in which Cambon was mainly engaged, coupled with 
the ‘ austerity ’ of Gambon’s politics, make progress rather heavy. The 
life of this dour republican is not relieved by any sparkle of humour, until 
his final exile from France in 1816. At that time the forbearance of 
Cambac£rds with Cambon’s idiosyncrasy in addressing his highness the 
arch-chancellor of the empire in Jacobin style, says a good deal for 
Cambac4r£s’ common sense and balance of character, and the stories 
told redound rather to the credit of Cambac4r£s than of Cambon. But 
none can deny Cambon’s signal courage and the soundness of his political 
judgment throughout his career. Although he never attained to the 
eminence of Danton, Robespierre, or even of the leaders of the Gironde, 
yet the work that he $id for France during the Terror was not less 
important than that of such men as Carnot, Lindet, and Prieur. He 
was in fact one of those men who did the work of the republic during 
the first critical years of its life, but whose career was obscured by his 
more brilliant and meteoric contemporaries, and who remains to most 
readers of history little more than a name. The real problem with 
regard to Cambon’s career is how, when next to no one was paying taxes, 
he found the money to carry on the war against Europe ; and M. Bornarel 
would probably have been well advised if he had devoted more space to 
this portion of Cambon’s life. There is much in the book which is 
more suited to an outline history of the French Revolution. A book like 
this is written mainly for people who may be assumed to know already 
the main outlines of the history of the time; and therefore a great deal 
of the chapter on the Legislative might have been jettisoned in order 
to make room for a more minute study of the part played by Cambon. 
What is more serious is that M. Bornarel does not seem to have con¬ 
sulted the papers of the finance committees of which Cambon was 
member and president, which are to be found in the National Archives. 
His references—sometimes very carelessly printed, as on p. 278—are 
entirely to printed material. Valuable as this undoubtedly is, it cannot 
be pretended that a satisfactory life of Cambon can be written until those 
papers (Dvi. 20-55) which deal with the very point in question, have been 
gone through, and the result published. It is a little difficult to follow 
M. Bornarel’s judgment in the matter of Cambon’s behaviour at Danton’s 
trial; the evidence adduced to the effect that Cambon supported Danton 
proves nothing whatever. Cambon may have done so, and it is possible 
that his fearlessness was such that he did, but on the evidence here 
printed it is not by any means * nearly certain ’ (p. 340). With this 
exception M. Bornarel’s opinions are on the whole sound, and his work 
constitutes a welcome addition to the biographies of the less-known 
but really able administrators of the Convention. 

L. G. Wickham Lbgg. 
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A History of the Peninsular War . By Charles Oman. Vol. III. 

(Oxford : Clarendon Press. 1908.) 

This volume carries on the story from September 1809 to the end of 
1810, and is concerned, therefore, with the crisis of the war. At the begin¬ 
ning of the period Napoleon, having finished with Austria, was arranging 
to go back to Spain with 100,000 men, and the British government was 
nervously asking whether Portugal could be defended, and whether the 
army would not be compromised. At the end of it the attempt to drive 
the English into the sea had failed, and Wellington found himself called 
upon to explain why he hesitated to drive Mass^na out of Portugal. It is 
a dramatic subject and Professor Oman does full justice to it. His 
narrative has the merits to which he has accustomed us: it is full, clear, 
and definite. He has taken infinite pains to ascertain the exact com¬ 
position of the several armies, their effective strength, and their losses. 
So far as the British are concerned he acknowledges his indebtedness to 
the investigations of Mr. C. T. Atkinson, published in this Review 
(vol. xvii. pp. 110 ff.) He has paid two visits to the Portuguese frontier, 
and has carefully sifted the ever-growing stock of published memoirs 
and journals. He has also been fortunate enough to get access to some 
unpublished papers, especially the diary and correspondence of Sir 
Benjamin D’Urban, who was Beresford’s chief staff officer. Criticism is 
kept within reasonable limits, and has always force, if it is not always 
convincing. Mr. Oman is not quite ready enough, perhaps, to give the 
benefit of the doubt to such masters of their art as Wellington and 
Mass4na. He thinks the latter was * taking a terrible risk ’ at Santarem 
in the middle of November, but Wellington’s forces were 1 in a state of 
terrible dispersion,’ which made him too weak to strike. A passage 
quoted (p. 478) from D’Urban’s diary justifies Wellington’s dispositions, 
and Mass6na may have wished to tempt his adversary to a stroke which 
might develop into a battle on even terms. That would have been for 
him the best solution of a very perplexing problem. 

Bussaco (if we must needs amend our spelling) was the only battle 
fought by the British in 1810, and there Wellington took care to have the 
odds in his favour. Mr. Oman’s account of it is excellent, and makes 
important corrections of Napier’s version, though Napier was himself 
present. Mass^na’s orders for the battle are printed for the first time; but 
it seems a misinterpretation of them to say that Reynier, having gained 
the crest of the ridge, was to drop down the reverse slope. * II se formera 
en colonne serrde, et descendra par la crite de la montagne sur le chemin 
de Coimbre . Le point oti, il devra s J arr6ter est le couvent de Bussaco .* 
This surely means that he was to move northward along the crest and 
drop down on the main road near the convent. He would thus take the 
English positions in flank and co-operate with Ney. This is what Merle’s 
division was trying to do when it was charged by the Connaught Rangers. 
Plans are given not only of the position as a whole, but of the two 
attacks, showing the distribution of the troops very clearly. There seems 
however to be something wrong about the loop of the main road where 
the light division stood. It climbs and descends the contours without 
apparent reason. It is a quarter of a mile from the village of Sula ; but 
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it is shown as passing close to that village in plate xvi. of Home’s Precis 
of Modem Tactics , which is based on plans in the War Office. In the 
general plan of the Mondego valley Boialvo is misplaced, and the road 
through it, by which Mass^na turned the Bussaco position, is incorrect. 
In the map of Catalonia the coast road from Barcelona to Gerona is 
emphasised, while in the text (p. 288) it is ignored. The reader has too 
often occasion to complain that the maps turn their backs on him when 
he wishes to consult them. In the description of the lines of Torres Vedras 
reference might have been made to a paper by Commander Shore, R.N., 
which appeared in the Journal of the Royal United Service Institution in 
1896 (pp. 1838-1857), and was illustrated by sketches giving a good idea 
of the country. 

The invasion of Portugal is the main theme of this volume, but 
occupies little more than half of it. The rest is devoted to the fighting in 
Catalonia, the conquest of Andalusia, and other operations in Spain. It 
shows once more how little the Spaniards could effect when gathered into 
armies, how much by detachments and in guerilla warfare. The latter 
is an intricate and tedious story, but Mr. Oman tells it with unfailing 
patience. British experience in South Africa ought to give it an added 
interest for many of his readers. But the French fared worse than the 
British in one respect: their enemy had command of the sea, and on all 
the coasts alike this added vastly to their embarrassments. The broad 
result was that of the French forces in the Peninsula four-fifths were 
engaged in Spain and only one-fifth was available for the invasion of 
Portugal. E. M. Lloyd. 

Kleist-Retzow: ein Lebensbild. Von Dr. Hermann von Petersdorpp, 
Kgl. Archivar. (Stuttgart: J. G. Cotta. 1907.) 

This political biography is the record of a long and laborious life which 
represented much of what was best, and is therefore, we may hope, destined 
to be most enduring, in the long political existence of the Prussian Junker 
class. The class—for it was a class rather than a party, and indeed there 
were no political parties in Germany before 1848—could never, as so 
honest a self-questioner as Kleist-Retzow well knew, be itself again after 
the greatest of Prussian Junkers had gone forth from it to found the new 
German empire. Readers of this volume will naturally dwell on those 
passages in it which refer to the vicissitudes in the personal relations 
between these two Pomeranian squires—Kleist-Retzow and Bismarck. 
And, in truth, nothing could more vividly illustrate the conflict which 
slowly but surely developed itself between the principles and ideals at 
the root of the political action of the one and the other statesman. 
Both uncle and nephew—for * Otto the Great * was married to the 
niece of ‘Pepin the Small,’ as they facetiously dubbed each other at 
the wedding—were by birth and training pure Prussian conservatives. 
Both, moreover, belonged to that section of the Pomeranian nobility — 
die Erweckten —in which the traditions of eighteenth-century pietism 
survived with a tenacity intelligible only to those who have made a 
study of this most remarkable and long-lived movement. Friends, 
and at times chamber-fellows, and able, each of them, to recognise 
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wherein lay the peculiar strength of his kinsman, they held out together 
through the trying days of 1848, when the Pomeranian district, where 
Kleist held office as Landmth , after playing a small part in the insur¬ 
rection, took the lead in the engineering of the reaction ; they shared in 
the foundation of the Kreuz-Zeitung, as to whose history this volume 
contains some curious 1 revelations,' and in the gathering of the Junker - 
parlament ; they were at one in opposing, as good Prussians, the 
acceptance by King Frederick William IV of the imperial crown, and in 
submitting as practical politicians, though with heavy hearts, to the 
humiliation of Olmiitz. Fortune then led them in different directions. 
Bismarck, as is well known, became Prussian ambassador at the Frankfort 
Diet, and was thus treading the path which led to conviction as to the 
task of his life. Kleist-Betzow, on the other hand, after he had narrowly 
missed being called to a leading position in the Prussian ministry, was 
charged with, administrative work for which he was admirably suited, 
but unfortunately in a part of the monarchy which he imperfectly under¬ 
stood, and which did not understand him and his protestant pietistic ways 
at all. And, as fate would have it, in the palace at Ooblenz, his official 
residence as chief president of the Bhine province, there also dwelt the 
prince and princess of Prussia. The future emperor William I, notwith¬ 
standing his gratitude for the moral support given to him at the time of 
his flight to England in 1848 by a Pomeranian address of confidence, in 
which Kleist had a principal hand, was already looking towards the future, 
and was strongly confirmed in his anti-pietistic leanings by that very 
remarkable woman the princess. Thus when the prince, some seven 
years later, assumed the regency, Kleist was, almost as a matter of 
course, dismissed from office. 

He continued however to hold an important position in the Herrenhaus , 
to which he had, according to the fantastic composition of that chamber, 
been summoned by Frederick William IV as representative of the Kleist 
family at large. Thus when, before long, Bismarck’s ministerial career 
began, it was Kleist and Kleist's small circle of intimates who encouraged 
him to cast the die; and the ‘ budgetless' period opened. If Kleist was 
not, as he was urged to be, the keeper of his great friend’s conscience, 
there can be no doubt that his support counted for much at this critical 
time. Not until the sequence of mighty events, of which this was the 
beginning, had reached its close; not until, in the course of revolving 
years, the Danish war had been succeeded by the Austrian, and the Austrian 
by the great national struggle of 1870, did the parting of the ways set in 
between the two men. At the outbreak of the conflict with Austria 
Kleist’s attitude towards Bismarck’s action was full of doubts, though by 
no means bitterly hostile, like that of the irreconcilable archpriest of 
conservatism, Ludwig von Gerlach. In the case of the war against France, 
on the other hand, there was no thought of doubt or hesitation. When 
however it was no longer the victory of the nation, but the use to be 
made of that victory, which was at issue, Kleist refused to follow. In 
1878 he had, after considerable hesitation and one or two failures, entered 
the German Beichstag as member for Bavensberg, for which he sat during 
the whole of his career as a popular representative—most honourably to 
himself, never voting except as he thought right, even when the material 
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interests of his constituency were concerned. During the Kulturkampf 
(if that term must be used) an open rupture between Bismarck and Kleist 
declared itself, though it was, needless to say, not from the ultramontane 
point of view that the opposition of the latter prooeeded : the preservation 
of the freedom of the church in which he had been bom and bred was 
what he had specifically at heart. Bismarck, who was no longer able to 
bear opposition of any kind, was completely estranged from his friend, 
and visited his wrath upon him with lamentable forgetfulness of his 
better self. Six years later they were reconciled, when Kleist, once more 
in full accordance with his convictions, eloquently supported the chan¬ 
cellor's anti-socialist policy. 

Hans von Kleist-Betzow's honoured career did not close till August 
1892, in the midst of hard administrative work of many sorts, con¬ 
scientiously self-imposed in the interests of his province, his church, and 
his country, and of those interests which were to him superior to all. 
He united in himself the capacity and energy of a born administrator 
and the unextinguishable fire of a bom debater. He was not equally 
successful in his management of men, and had no turn for diplomacy, of 
the old style or new. But though during the greater part of his career he 
failed to conciliate either prince or populace, he made no personal enemies, 
for he was the soul of honour, and the piety which with him went deeper 
than any other sentiment rendered him at heart unwilling to offend. 

A. W. Ward. 

Journal Politique de Charles de Lacombe , D&putt a l'AssembUe Nationale . 

Public pour la Soci^te d’Histoire Contemporaine par A. H£lot. 

Tome I er . (Paris: Picard. 1907.) 

The father of Charles de Lacombe, a man of good family, had been an 
official under the Empire. His mother was an ardent royalist and 
a devout catholic. Soon after Charles had completed his studies at the 
university, he was presented with his brother Hilary to the count of 
Chambord and Pius IX. The prince gave them a private audience. ‘ His 
misfortunes and the justice of his cause filled them with enthusiasm.* 
Their career henceforth was to serve him. Charles de Lacombe returned 
to Paris to study religion, politics, and history under the most approved 
catholic teachers, and was confirmed by them in his orthodox convic¬ 
tions. He became a frequent contributor to the clerical press. Thiers, 
in the eighteenth volume of his history, had shown more favour than 
was expected to the government of the Restoration. A laudatory review 
which Lacombe wrote for the Ami de la Religion was the beginning 
of a friendship which might almost be called intimate between the 
author and his critic. The astute little Voltairian was glad to make 
common cause with the legitimists against the Second Empire, and 
this was the easier because he had, when in power, shown no rancour 
against the church. He encouraged Lacombe to assist in conducting 
a paper which was published at Clermont-Ferrand to attack the 
government in the name of constitutional principles. It was thought 
that the count of Chambord might, like Louis XVIII, acquiesce in a 
parliamentary government. As for his followers, even the ‘Chambre 
Introuvable ’ had, when it suited their purpose, asserted the rights of the 
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representatives of the people. Daring the war, in the disastrous winter 
of 1870-1, Lacombe preached moderation and union in the presence of 
the enemy. He would not, if it was the will of the people, oppose the 
establishment of a conservative republic, although he himself believed 
the restoration of the monarchy to be the best solution. This was at 
that time the attitude of not a few of the more sensible and patriotic 
royalists. 

Lacombe’s diary, which begins after his election as representative of 
his department in 1871, and extends in this volume to the end of 1878, 
enables us to follow from day to day the hopes and fears, the phases of 
opinion and policy of the more moderate section of the royalist party, of 
which the writer was an influential and justly respected member. If at 
the beginning of 1871 he and other monarchists were willing to accept 
the republic, their views changed when, after the Paris commune and 
after the elections, they unexpectedly found themselves in a majority in 
the assembly. By the end of the summer Lacombe is convinced that 
le parti ripublicain n'existe pas ; il n'y a que le parti rouge qui va 
sans cesse grossissant (p. 61). He thinks it would be folly on the part of 
the royalists to join in proclaiming the republic. They would conciliate 
no one. Le lendemain comme la veille nous ne serious pas moins des 
monarchistes. More and more the antithesis between monarchy and 
republic is assumed to be identical with that between order and anarchy. 
Hence a constantly growing distrust of Thiers, and angry despair at the 
conscientious logic of the count of Chambord and at the folly of his 
advisers, who shut their eyes to all realities. Lacombe is certain that if 
only the pretender would have accepted ‘ the flag ’ and a constitution such 
as had been granted by Louis XVIII, but based on universal suffrage, 
all moderate men would have rallied to tho support of the monarchy. 
Victor Lefranc nous dit: 1 Faites la monarchie constitutionnelle , et je vous 
promets cent voix de la gauche 9 (p. 108). But to accept the flag and 
universal suffrage was to accept the Revolution. Even if Henry V and 
his party could do so as legitimists, could they as catholics ? The real 
struggle was far less between the principles of the Revolution and 
monarchy than between those principles and the church. It is curious 
how little this seems to be recognised by Lacombe. He quotes (p. 212), 
apparently agreeing with it, a remark of Count Daru that the friends of 
the count of Chambord were so wanting in common-sense that if he was 
restored his reign would not last a hundred days. Yet he would apparently 
himself have linked the cause of the monarchy to that of clericalism, 
and thereby have committed it to a policy incompatible with liberal 
government at home or peace abroad. He believes that, as Falloux 
said, la ripublique ne pacifie rien en France , elle bouleverse ; and he has 
no patience with Thiers, who held the opposite view when he talked about 
* the republic’ as if established, and thereby enabled the republicans, 

4 the anarchists,' to pose as the official party. 

If the legitimate prince refuses to listen to reason Lacombe would 
like the assembly to proclaim the monarchy and nominate a regent, 
though he sadly allows that the extreme right, the Bonapartists, and 
the left (p. 200) would join in opposition to such a measure. That he 
should have entertained such an idea shows a want of political insight. 
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Nor did be see that if the moderate right separated from the legitimists 
they must, whether they liked it or not, join in organising a republican 
government. When, led by the duke of Broglie, the royalists had driven 
Thiers from power, in order that they might secure a president who 
would not be an obstacle to a restoration, Lacombe wished Macjnahon 
to assume some title other than that of ‘president of the republic/ 
The word ‘ republic * was, he said, a rallying cry for the factious. After 
the letter of the count of Ch&mbord to M. Chesnelong, published in the 
Union , had shattered the hopes of the royalists Lacombe was in despair. 
The country, he thought, was ruined. This horror of the republic as neces¬ 
sarily anarchical on the part of a man not altogether illiberal, shows how 
strong were the prejudices against which the founders of the present 
French republic had to struggle, and how great was the service done to 
their country by conservative statesmen such as Casimir Perier and 
L£on Say, who leavened the republican majority with an inherited 
respectability reassuring to the middle classes, and above all by 
Gambetta, who proved to the timid that the eloquence of a demagogue 
was not incompatible with wise and conciliatory statesmanship. 

But it is not only as an honest record of the opinions of an intelligent 
royalist that this volume is well worth reading. Lacombe was a shrewd 
observer, and his diary is enlivened by not a few graphic touches and 
well-sketched scenes. P. F. Willert. 

Archives du Cogner (J. Chappie —Le Mans). Publi6es avec le concours 
de rAbb6 L.-J. Denis. S6rie E, 2 vols. 1905-7. S6rie H, 1 vol. 
1908. (Paris: Champion.) 

In these well-printed volumes we receive the first instalments of a calendar 
which is plainly a labour of love. For more than half a century 
M. Chappee has been at work collecting documents of historical or anti¬ 
quarian interest. The number of those now in his possession exceeds 
twenty thousand. Most of them would by this time have perished but 
for his solicitude. Jeles ai trouvdes dans les greniers , expos&es d la dent 
des rats, dans les coffres oil d&jd VhumidiU les avait compromises et 
jusque dans la hotte du chiffonnier. Whatever may be the value of 
these finds, we envy M. Chappie the excitement of the search. They 
will no doubt be sifted by experts in French local history. The calendar 
is admirably constructed, giving the complete text of the more remark¬ 
able documents and an adequate abstract of minor pieces. The scheme 
of classification is that adopted in the departmental archives of France. 

S6rie E, in this scheme, includes all documents which rank as titres 
feodaux . So far the editors have dealt, under this head, with 262 
volumes or sets of documents. Until the index is forthcoming it is by 
no means easy to be sure that one has not omitted to notice something 
of importance. On a first survey however it looks as though this 
particular class will throw little light on political history. The docu¬ 
ments range in date from the fourteenth century to the Revolution. But, 
although some of them relate to very ancient families, historic names 
. rarely meet the eye. The most valuable material is probably that 
relating to the business done in seignorial courts (e.g. S£rie E, vol. i. 
pp. 159 if.; pp. 183 if). But there are also contracts, settlements, and 
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proces-verbaux in sufficient quantity to illustrate the main features of 
French private law during five centuries. Here and there we notice an* 
early will or an inventory of chattels which should be useful to the 
historian of manners. 

S6rie H is of more obvious importance. Under this head we 
have documents relating to more than a hundred religious and 
charitable establishments. Some of these houses are scantily re¬ 
presented. But the Benedictine abbey of St. Calais supplies 178 
documents; and there are 85 relating to the Premonstratensians of 
Perray-Neuf. In these and other cases it is the later centuries of the old 
regime which are most fully illustrated. But a few medieval charters 
call for special notice. The earliest that we have noted is an original, 
of the year 976, given by Geoffrey Grisegonelle of Anjou in favour of 
St. Jouin de Marne (S6rie H, p. 126). In the Cartulaire de Saint-Aubin 
d'Angers (ed. Broussillon, 1908) there is a copy of this document; but it 
is not mentioned in the catalogue of M. Halphen. A grant, circa 1050, to 
Marmoutier of churches in the isle of Yeu, mentions two vicomtes and the 
family of Talamont (p. 108); it therefore throws some light on the 
history of Poitou. A vernacular document of 1258, respecting a grant to 
Saint-Maixent, should be interesting to philologists (p. 148). An agree¬ 
ment, also of 1258, between the lord of Bressuire and the abbot of St. 
Cyprien at Poitiers, contains a curiously minute list of aids, services, and 
dues (p. 188). An original, of 1225, in which Louis VIII confirms a 
grant by Thierry, count of Flanders, to St. Peter’s at Ghent (p. 150), 
has been already printed in Gallia Christiana , and another copy exists 
among the fragments of the register of Louis VIII. Of these facts the 
editors do not seem to be aware, although M. Petit-Dutaillis furnishes 
details in his catalogue (Vie et Rdgne de Louis VIII , p. 481). M. Chappie 
gives a facsimile of the royal monogram. 

Some of the documents have a certain bearing on English history. 
It is only natural that they should present difficulties to a foreign editor, 
and it may be useful to notice them in chronological order, indicating 
those points in which the work of M. Chappee and the Abb£ Denis calls 
for correction or comment. On p. 127 they notice an original recording 
a judgment by Henry II in a suit between the houses of St. Julien at 
Tours and the Holy Trinity at Vendome. By a printer’s error the date 
is given as 1259. The correct date, 1159, is given in the body of the 
document, which has been published in the Cartulary of the Holy 
Trinity (ed. M6tais, vol. ii. p. 113). The award was made in the royal 
chapel at Tours, presumably as Henry was on his way to or from the 
siege of Toulouse. On p. 208 is printed in full the undated foundation- 
charter of Henry II to the house of Beaugerais (Indre). The editors 
assign it to ‘ 1158, environ ,’ which is plainly erroneous, as Henry 
styles himself rex AngUe in the preamble. The limits, as supplied by 
internal evidence, are 1154-68. Among the witnesses are Bichard de 
Humez and Robert de Briecurt, both familiar to students of Henry’s 
charters; but the editors have incorrectly expanded these names, giving 
them as * Bicardus de Humencto ’ and ‘ Robertus de Brierec.’ The charter* 
is issued apud Castellionem in Bituria ; this we take to be Chatillon-sur- 
Indre. On p. 49 is noticed a charter by William, Bishop of Le Mans, 
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issued in the presence of the cardinals Aubert and Tudin. The editors 
give the date as 1121, clearly a misprint. For it was in the year 1171 
that these cardinals visited northern France to investigate the responsi¬ 
bility of Henry II for the murder of Becket (Gesta Henrid Secundi, 
i. 20, ed. Stubbs). On pp. 85, 86 we notice two documents of the year 
1827, which relate to the priory of Abergavenny, a dependency of 
St. Vincent’s of Le Mans. The identity of this priory has been a puzzle 
to the editors, although its history is given in the Cartulary of St Vincent 
(cf. Round, Cal . of Docum., France , p. 867). It was founded between 1087 
and 1100 by Hamelin de Ballon in the castle at Abergavenny. The editors 
describe it in their analysis as Notre-Dame de Bergueveny 9 au dioc&se de 
Londres . Having read ‘ Landanensis ’ in error for * Landavensis,’ they 
evidently suppose that ( Landanensis ’ is a corruption of * Londinensis.’ 
One of the documents contains references to Monmouth and to Chepstow, 
which appear as 1 Montmouth 1 and ‘ Scheptou ’ in the analysis on p. 85. 

We do not mention these points in any carping spirit. It is an act 
of grace on the part of the editors to undertake their task at all; and 
superhuman knowledge would be required to attain complete accuracy in 
dealing with materials extending over eight centuries. But it is evident 
that the notes and transcripts of the editors must be carefully checked 
if they are to be used as historical data. H. W. C. Davis. 

Svenska Portratt i offentliga Samlingar. I. Drottningholm . II. Grips - 

holm . Af N. Sjoberg. 2 vols. (Stockholm: Hasse W. Tullberg. 

1907.) 

These volumes contain a catalogue raisonni 9 illustrated by a hundred 
photographic reproductions of above three hundred and fifty portraits 
of Swedish historical personages belonging to the Swedish national 
collection. This collection, one of the most extensive as well as one of 
the oldest of its kind in Europe, is exhibited in certain of the royal 
palaces, and has lately undergone considerable rearrangement and 
critical examination, of which the present admirable work may be 
counted as one of the fruits. Much attention has been devoted to 
establishing the authenticity of the portrait? and to tracing their 
history, and nothing could be more exact than the method with which 
this catalogue is executed. The reproductions, in an inexpensive style, 
are none the less adequate for the purposes of the student. 

The series covers the whole of the modem history of Sweden from 
Gustavus Vasa down to the late king Oscar II, the earlier period to the 
reign of Christina being covered by the second (Gripsholm) volume, 
whilst the later reigns are illustrated in the first volume from the 
collection in the castle of Drottningholm. The portraits in these galleries 
represent almost exclusively military and political personages, but there 
are some noticeable gaps in the series. Thus there is no portrait of 
Eric XIV, nor of his infamous favourite, Persson, although their victims, 
the Stures, are represented. Charles IX is absent; and amongst the 
heroes of the Thirty Years’ War there is no picture of Torstensson to 
be placed beside the excellent portraits of Ban4r, Tott, Gustavus Horn, 
Niels Brah£, and Axel Oxenstierna. The miniature of Gustavus Adolphus, 
a striking work, together with three interesting pictures of Queen Christina, 
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must be accepted as compensation for the lack of any portrait of Charles X. 
The single picture of Charles XII partakes of the nature of a caricature, 
but is not the less valuable on that account. After the close of the heroic 
period the royal portraits, of which the remainder of the series consists, 
are merely curious as illustrations of the state of portraiture in Sweden. 
They show that neither was there, as in England, a full harvest of the 
art ripened on the stock of ancient tradition, nor a brilliant florescence 
of the French ideals of the eighteenth century, such as the hothouse 
atmosphere of the court of Catherine II produced in Russia. Not only 
has Sweden never produced a portrait painter of eminence, but she never 
succeeded in attracting a foreigner of first-rate rank to her court. The 
disciples of the Saxon school, who have left us the highly interesting 
pictures of Gustavus Vasa and his family reproduced in these volumes, 
were far indeed from their master, Cranach. David Beck, a Dutch 
pupil of Vandyck, who visited the court of Christina, can only be 
compared to his disadvantage with Lely, as his successors with Kneller 
and the other foreign and native artists working in England at the same 
period. During the later part of the seventeenth and the whole of the 
eighteenth century Swedish art was wholly under the domination of 
French ideas. The business of Ehrenstrahl, the native court painter of 
Charles XI, was to make his pictures as like those of Le Brun and 
Mignard, and his master resemble Louis XIV, as closely as possible. At 
a later period Lundberg gained the patronage of Louisa Ulrica, who, like 
her brother, Frederick the Great, had a taste for French art, by his clever 
pastels in imitation of La Tour and Liotard; and the portraits of 
subsequent monarchs equally reflect with greater or less success the more 
commonplace French work of the period. 

The rtsuntfs in French of the introductions to these volumes lay 
perhaps undue stress upon the value which they may be expected to 
possess for foreign students of the history of art; they will probably be 
more widely appreciated by historians as they provide in a convenient 
form a body of authentic portraits of the heroes of the greatest period of 
Sweden. C. F. Bell. 
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Mr. S. R. Scargill-Bibd is to be 'commended for the courage with 
which in a third edition he has broken up and entirely recast his ex¬ 
cellent Guide to the Various Classes of Documents preserved in the 
Public Record Office (London: H.M. Stationery Office, 1908). The 
earlier editions gave an alphabetical series of headings arranged under 
titles, which were not always those which one would have naturally 
sought and which necessitated frequent recourse to the index. Thus 
the documents of the Augmentation Office were to be found partly 
under ‘Judicial Proceedings,’ partly under ‘Monastic Foundations.’ 
They are now grouped among the records of the Exchequer, to which 
they were transferred when the court of augmentations was dissolved 
by Queen Mary. The principle adopted is far more scientific than that 
of the previous editions. The documents are arranged under the courts 
or offices with which they are historically connected. We have first the 
records of the Chancery and Exchequer, filling more than half the 
volume; then those of the several courts of law, Palatinates, &c.; and, 
lastly, the contents of the State Paper Office, records of public depart¬ 
ments, &c. This classification is a very great help to the student who 
wishes not merely to find a particular class of document but also to 
understand its nature and origin; but it does not altogether supersede 
the use of the index. The book illustrates both by its arrangement and 
its details the great advance that has been made in the organisation of 
the Public Record Office during the twelve years that have passed since 
the appearance of the second edition. Yet occasionally an entry seems 
to have been lost in the process of revision; e.g. a bundle of the Irish 
acts of parliament of 10 Charles I was mentioned on p. 286 of the 
second edition as existing among the Miscellaneous Bundles of the Rolls 
Chapel Office, but we cannot find it in the new edition. The general 
introduction has been rewritten and almost the whole of it distributed 
and placed at the beginning of each section. The table of contents 
would be improved if it gave the pages of the volume. K. 

Last year (vol. xxii. p. 894) we called attention to the great value of 
Monsignor M. Vattasso’s index of incipits of Latin Christian writings 
previous to 1216, of which the first half was published in 1906 (Initia 
Patrum aliorumque Scriptorum ecclcsiasticorum Latinorum), The work 
is now completed by a second volume (Romae: Typis Vaticanis, 1908), 
and may be cordially recommended to all students of earlier medieval 
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literature. Its usefulness can only be fully appreciated by those whose 
experience has made them constantly lament the lack of such a guide-book, 
and their thanks to the laborious compiler will be without stint. L. 

Signor Jacopo Gelli’s 3500 Ex-libris Italiani , Ulustrati con 755 figure 
(Milano: Hoepli, 1908), is an admirably planned little book. The plan 
provides for an alphabetical list of Italian book-owners who have used 
ex-libris , with reproductions in miniature of a very large number of their 
plates. To this is added a list of 2000 mottoes, with the names of their 
bearers, a brief exposition of Italian heraldry, and an index of the names 
of the designers of book-plates. All this, in a handy volume in the well 
known format of the Manuali Hoepli , seems as good as could be desired. 
The execution of the plan however is somewhat less good. The alphabetical 
arrangement of owners’ names is imperfect, so that names which are 
really recorded may easily be missed, and the first reference from a name 
to a facsimile which we verified chanced to be wrong, the name being 
Macpherson and the plate being entered as no. 416, whereas it should be 
426. Moreover the true 416 bears on it the name ‘Mathies,’ and this 
appears in the index as Matthies and in the underline as Matheis. It is 
very easy to make such mistakes; but they do not help to inspire the 
foreign critic with confidence. Our greatest disappointment was in the 
list of mottoes, for here against about one in every twelve or fifteen 
quoted is placed the name of an Englishman. Now Englishmen who 
take up their residence in Italy are very often of a bookish turn, the sort 
of folk who might easily use bookplates, and from this inclusion of their 
mottoes in Signor Gelli’s list we rashly concluded that they did. When 
however we consulted the list of owners of bookplates for the English 
names which appear after the mottoes, one after another could not be 
found. The book might have been a good deal better if the author had 
taken more pains. A. W. P. 

The Evolution of Culture , and other Essays , by the late Lt.-General 
A. Lane-Fox Pitt-Rivers, edited by Mr. J. L. Myres, with an introduc¬ 
tion by Mr. Henry Balfour (Oxford : Clarendon Press, 1906), is a reprint 
of lectures delivered between 1867 and 1875. It may well serve never¬ 
theless to awake in beginners some interest in the subject, although 
even the abundance of plates cannot redeem the reading from dulness. 
Three essays deal with Primitive Warfare, one with Early Modes of 
Navigation, and one with Principles of Classification. Mr. Balfour 
candidly acknowledges that the lapse of forty years has made the 
author’s work in some respects antiquated, and the editorial scalpel 
might with advantage have amputated some excrescences. It would be 
out of place now to debate the author’s views. The progress of philo¬ 
logical studies (Brugmann’s great work, it will be remembered, only 
appeared in 1885) invalidates some of his statements about language 
(p. 26): philology and semasiology are not distinguished (p. 27); 
Max Muller is repeatedly quoted as of authority on the subject; our 
knowledge of coins (p. 40) and of early civilisation in the Aegean (p. 42) 
has not stood still; the assumption (p. 56) that combativeness is 
implanted by instinct for the propagation by natural selection of the 
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most energetic breeds has been questioned recently from observations 
of ruffs and reeves ; more was lost when the barbarians overran the 
Roman empire than the author (p. 93) is inclined to allow; it is still 
a matter of opinion whether the transition to humanity was made 
once and at one place (p. 139 and repeatedly), and the independent 
discovery of printing in western Europe and in China supplies an 
example to challenge the presumption that such separate inventions 
are improbable (pp. 139, 160, 206). In the same way although (p. 160) 
it may be unnecessary to point out how new discoveries have affected 
theories as to the significance of inhumation and incineration, yet the 
ethnological speculations of the lecturer need retouching. Egyptology 
has much more to give of solid fact than it had in 1875. But the author’s 
contention that the boomerang does not attest the inventiveness of the 
Australian bushman, but originated in the chance grain of the wood 
from which it was cut, seems unshaken ; he might, indeed, have appealed 
more boldly than he did to Isidore for proof that the weapon was known 
in Europe fourteen centuries ago. The survival of the coracle in use on 
the Severn might have been noted (p. 217). T. N. 

The outline of Professor W. Ridgeway’s argument in his remarkable 
paper Who were the Romans ? read last year before the British Academy 
(London: Frowde, s.a. ), is probably familiar to some of our readers, bat 
we may recall his main contention, which is that the difference between 
plebeians and patricians is one of race, the latter coming from the 
Sabines, i.e. from the Umbrian-Sicilian stock, which invaded Italy from 
beyond the Alps, while the former belong to the aboriginal population, 
often described as Ligurians. The evidence for this distinction derived 
from religion, marriage and burial customs, language, &c., is set out with 
great clearness and an astonishing wealth of illustration. It is obvious 
that a theory of this nature, based on evidence so confessedly fragmentary 
and imperfect, will have to undergo the test of time before a definitive 
judgment can be passed upon it. In a supplementary note on the 
philological argument Professor Conway, while generally supporting 
Professor Ridgeway’s conclusions, points out that the relations between 
the Italian dialects were very complex, and that our knowledge is still 
incomplete; but it is interesting to find such an authority on Latin 
giving it as his opinion that the theory is ( on the whole the most 
probable equation between the linguistic and archeological evidence.’ 
The latter part of the paper deals with the wider question whether the 
‘ indigenous melanochrous people of Greece, Italy, Sicily, and of a large 
part of Spain ’ were Indo-Europeans, which gives the author an oppor¬ 
tunity of replying to some of the attacks made on the views expressed in 
The Early Age of Greece , in particular to the somewhat airy objections 
of Professor Ronald Burrows. G. McN. R. 

In The State in Constitutional and International Law (‘Johns Hopkins 
University Studies,’ series xxv. 6-7. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 
1907) Mr. Robert Treat Crane undertakes to mediate between constitu¬ 
tional and international law in a sphere where the two sciences seem 
to be hopelessly at variance. The constitutional lawyer assumes that 
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sovereignty is will and therefore indivisible ; the international lawyer, 
by developing the conception of suzerainty, commits himself to Maine’s 
dictum that ‘the powers of sovereigns are a bundle or collection of powers, 
and they may be separated from one another/ Mr. Crane argues that 
each of the disputants is right so long as he confines himself to his 
peculiar sphere, but wrong in so far as he trespasses on that of his 
opponent. We take him to mean that sovereignty, if defined as the 
power of the state over its own subjects, is indivisible; but, if understood 
in the sense of international independence, connotes a number of rights 
and powers which are arbitrarily linked together by international agree¬ 
ment. The essence of the political community is that it should possess 
a general will, and a formal organ through which that will is expressed 
and enforced. The freest of free states accepts in practice certain 
limitations upon the exercise of this will, whether in regard to its subjects 
or to neighbouring states. These limitations do not rob the state of 
sovereignty so long as no other power has concurrent claims upon the 
obedience of its subjects, and so long as its foreign relations are conducted 
exclusively through the formal organ of the general will. A state, for 
instance, which has renounced the treaty-making power remains sovereign 
in regard to its own subjects, provided that they are debarred from treaty¬ 
making on their own account, and that they accept the treaties concluded 
by the suzerain solely on the strength of the ratification accorded by their 
own government. It follows that a state which ceases to be a ‘ nation ’ 
may yet remain a state. The ‘ nation ’ is a species of state, characterised 
by the possession of certain attributes which have no essential connexion 
with one another or with the characteristic features of the state. A 
state may possess some attributes of a ‘ nation ’ without the others; in 
that case it is called semi-sovereign by international lawyers. But in 
regard to its own subjects it may remain as completely sovereign as 
before. This we take to be the point of Mr. Crane's argument. But he 
has obscured his reasoning by an unduly elaborate scheme, and by 
introducing historical disquisitions which are neither very original nor 
very relevant. H. W. C. D. 

Mr. Vincent A. Smith's important work on The Early History of 
India from 600 B.C . to the Muhammadan Conquest, which was reviewed 
in our twenty-first volume, p. 136 (1906), has appeared in a second, 
revised and enlarged, edition (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1908). M. 

Father Charles Joppen’s Historical A tlas of htdia (London: Longmans 
1907) consists of a series of maps showing approximately the boundaries 
of the empires and kingdoms of Hindustan at different periods, com¬ 
mencing with the expedition made by Alexander the Great into Northern 
India and ending at the present time. Probably no history is more 
perplexing than that of Hindustan, at any rate before the rise of the 
Mogul empire, and therefore an atlas of this kind is invaluable to the 
student. The maps are apparently accurate. They are accompanied by 
meagre explanatory notes, but as the work only aims to be an aid to the 
reading of existing text-books no fault can be found in this respect. 

E. J. T. 
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Eumenes of Cardia makes in many ways the most interesting figure 
in the great Macedonian period after those of his successive masters, i 

Philip and Alexander. Like his masters, and unlike most of their 
immediate successors, he was a great deal more than a mere man of 
war; and fighting after Alexander's death for the dynasty, he seems to 
prolong the great moment of unity, even if only in name, and to stay 
the anti-climax, of which we cannot but be regretfully conscious as the 
Hellenistic age opens out. Moreover, though we know a good deal about 
him during his last brilliant years, we know so little of the main part 
of his life that we are bound to suspect much. Was Eumenes the man 
of ideas who stood behind Philip’s throne and inspired his brutal 
force ? For how much of Alexander’s organisation after conquest was 
his Cardian secretary responsible ? These fascinating and futile specula¬ 
tions are wisely avoided by his latest biographer, Dr. August Vezin, 
in the monograph now before us (Eumenes von Ka/rdia , Munster i. W.: 

Aschendorff, 1907), but are present to the mind of the reader and contribute 
much to the interest of this book. Dr. Vezin is evidently a worshipper ■ 

of his hero, even as Plutarch was. It would offend him were it suggested 
that the loyalty to the royal House which Eumenes showed till death was, 
after all, the fruit of an enlightened self-interest. Yet Dr. Vezin him¬ 
self has implicitly suggested this by insisting on the strangeness and 
solitude of Eumenes’ position among the Macedonian leaders. He was 
a Greek of a mean and conquered city of Thrace, a man of the pen 
among men of the sword, and never, for all his talents (perhaps because 
of them) able to inspire such loyalty to his own person as the Mace¬ 
donian marshals could claim. If he did not stand for the dynasty, he 
must be some Macedonian's tool; and he chose the better part. All 
credit to him, nevertheless, for that. He passes across the scene of 
history with as stainless a name and as brilliant a record as any 
character of antiquity: we would we knew more of him. All that can 
be gleaned of his history is in Dr. Vezin’s monograph, and a critical 
examination of the sources of our knowledge adds greatly to the value of 
this book. There is, however, practically nothing novel in it, and the 
author might profitably have dwelt at greater length on the topography 
of Eumenes' operations in Western Asia. He covered so much ground 4 

that it needs wide geographical knowledge to follow him. Still, in the 
present uncertainty as to the precise situation of many cardinal points 
in the history—e.g. Nora itself—Dr. Vezin may reasonably claim excuse 
for confining himself to setting forth everything known from literature 
about such a man. He has consulted and enumerated all recent German 
works on his subject, but hardly any others. D. G. H. 

In the preface to his book Le$ Noms de nos Bivi&res: leur origine, 
leur signification (Paris: Champion, 1907) M. Raoul de F61ice confesses 
that he is not a philologist, and that his interest in the subject is only 
that of a geographer. As the explanation of geographical names is 
essentially a matter of philology (though the geographer is entitled to 
a veto in any interpretation that assigns to a name an inappropriate 
descriptive meaning) the book must be regarded as the work of an 
amateur. The author however has wisely abstained for the most part 
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from making etymological guesses of his own, and has contented himself 
with stating the conclusions arrived at by scholars of acknowledged 
competence. The authority most frequently cited is M. d’Arbois de 
Jubainville, whose learning and sagacity no one will dispute, though 
some of his speculations have little prospect of gaining permanent 
acceptance. M. Victor Henry, M. Gh. Jorel, M. J. Loth, and M. A. Thomas 
are mentioned as having assisted the writer with information or criticism. 
We do not think any of these eminent scholars can have approved the 
derivation of the river name Orobis (now Orb) from the Greek opo$, or 
the suggestion that Roschinus ('Pootcwos, 'PowkiVcdv), the ancient name 
of the Tet, may be of Phoenician origin and compounded of the Hebrew 
rosh, ‘ head,’ and 'ayin, ‘ fountain ’ (M. de Felice wrongly translates it as 
‘water’). Absurdities of this sort however do not occur very often, 
and the book contains a good deal of valuable matter. The early 
documentary forms are given where procurable, in most instances with 
dated references. Some of the Greek and Latin quotations appear with 
confusing misprints. The author seems to have misunderstood the 
words which he quotes from ‘Plutarch’ (i.e. the spurious tract H epl 

Horafjuav)—*Apap . . . ttjv 7rpocnjyoplav €iArj<f>ws tt apa to rjppoaOcu r<p 
*Pooav<3—which he takes to mean, G'est vers son confluent avec le Rh&ne 
que la Sadne a requ son nom d'Arar. In reality the writer is merely 
proposing a wild etymology for the name Arar; 1 it is true that 
he immediately proceeds to relate an etymological myth inconsistent 
with this, but the two explanations are evidently copied from different 
sources. An interesting example of popular etymology is the trans¬ 
formation of the old river name Mulgipit into Mouillepied. In spite of 
some obvious defects, the book is on the whole a meritorious and useful 
piece of work. H. £. 

Das Kaiserhaus der Antonine und der letzte Historiker Roms , nebst 
einer Beigabe , Das Geschichtswerk des Anonymus; Quellenanalysen und 
geschichtliche Untersuchungen, by Otto Th. Schulz (Leipzig: Teubner,. 
1907), carries to its logical conclusion the principle which has dominated so 
much recent criticism of the Historia Augusta , viz. the recognition in the 
earlier biographies of a remarkably well-informed source. Komemann, 
in his Kaiser Hadrian , spoke of the authority followed by the compilers 
of the Augustan history as ‘ the last great historian of Rome,’ and 
ventured to identify him with Lollius Urbicus, mentioned as a contem¬ 
porary writer in the Life of Diadumenianus . Dr. Schulz rejects this pecu¬ 
liarly gratuitous supposition, but is equally confident in his assertion 
that the work of the ‘ Anonymus ’ extended only as far as the death of 
Caracalla, and endeavours to determine, chiefly by criteria of style, the 
sections which are taken from his narrative. His case is presented in an 
unattractive form, with a good deal of repetition— e.g. the use of iocus (and 
its cognates), iactare , and saevire ( saevus ), is asserted to be characteristic 
of Marius Maximus with wearisome iteration—but there seems to be 
good reason for distinguishing a source which is before all things 
sachlich from the gossipy elements possibly due to Marius Maximus. 
Further than this it would be unwise to go, and Dr. Schulz’s rules are 
1 From fyapa, &papl<nc<» % imagined to contain the same root as apfi6(<u . 
vol. xxm.—NO. XCI. B R 
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subject to damaging exceptions. On p. 18 be candidly quotes a certain 
phrase as showing * what care should be taken in the use of purely lin¬ 
guistic and stylistic evidences.’ On p. 17 he allows that there are cases 
in which der sachliche Autor records biographical gossip, generally 
(though not always) in order to refute it. Thus his criteria are seen to 
be indecisive and his conclusions lack certainty. We are told that the 
* Anonymus ’ was a contemporary and an intimate of the court, and 
that the death-bed scenes of the emperors are painted from the life. 
But in that case we should have to include the Life of Severus 
Alexander in the scope of his narrative (as Eornemann does), and 
this would be fatal to Dr. Schulz’s case and method. Dr. Schulz is 
(on the whole) a radical critic: he demolishes the credit of the 
reported proceedings of the senate on the death of Gommodus, which 
Heer was strangely inclined to accept as genuine. Yet he refuses to 
allow that * Aemilius Parthenianus ’ (quoted in the Life of Avidius 
Cassius) is an imaginary person, on the ground that the 1 Theodosian ’ 
compiler has never been convicted of deliberate forgery. And we can¬ 
not think that his suggestion that cc. 9-12 of the Life of Marcus are 
derived from a Rechenschaftsbericht laid before Verus on his return 
from the east by the imperial philosopher reflects credit upon his 
critical acumen. H. S. J. 

The Rivista di Storia antica , n.s. vol. x. (1906) contained an elaborate 
study of the economic and political condition of the Roman empire under 
the Seven by Signor Vittorio Macchioro, which is reprinted under the title 
L' Irnpero romano nelV etd dei Severi. The writer seems to be chiefly 
familiar with the juridical sources; apart from the law-books, he derives 
his facts mainly from a selection of modern books, not always the newest 
—Hirschfeld’s Verwaltungsgeschichte (1876) is quoted in preference to 
his Verwaltungsbeamten (1905), and references are given to the earlier 
editions of Mommsen’s Staatsrecht and Friedlander’s Sittengeschichte . 
But he has devoted great industry to the elaboration of statistical 
arguments, the most interesting of which are those which are offered 
in support of his contention that the employment of slave labour was 
becoming unprofitable in the third century a.d. and therefore gave place 
to the free labour of coloni. As a matter of fact, the half-servile condition 
of the coloni —the result of causes which were no doubt operating during 
this period with greater rapidity than our sources enable us to trace— 
tended to lessen the difference between slave and free labour. We feel 
some distrust of arguments based on the rise and fall of prices in anti¬ 
quity, for unless the system of index numbers can be applied—and for . 
this our materials do not suffice—their value is at most relative. Where 
Signor Macchioro differs from received views we feel some hesitation 
in accepting his suggestions—e.g. he has hardly made out a case for 
invalidating Billeter’s results as to the current rates of interest on money, 
nor can we believe that the decline of the decurionate is to be placed 
later than the time of the Severi. H. S. J. 

Two more volumes of the translation of Dr. H. F. Helmolt’s Welt- 
geschichte (The World's History ), vols. vi. and viii. (London: Heine- 
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mann, 1907), have reached us. Of these vol. vi. deals with Central and 
Northern Europe—not in a strictly geographical sense, for Italy is 
included. The introductory chapter on the Baltic Sea gives a useful 
sketch of the rise and fall of the powers controlling the coast and 
the entrances of this sea. The most striking sections of the volume are 
chapter iv., on the formation of the Romance peoples, by the late 
Professor Pauli, and chapter ix., on the Crusades, by Dr. Klein. The 
final section on Great Britain and Ireland, rewritten by Mr. H. W. C. Davis 
for this edition, runs rapidly through the whole of our history from the 
hint men to 1905. Scotland and Ireland necessarily receive slight treat¬ 
ment, and certain parts have to be supplemented by reference to other 
volumes. The lines of constitutional growth are clearly marked and 
there are brief accounts of religious, economic, colonial, and literary 
progress. The eighth and concluding volume deals with the history of 
Western Europe during the period of the French Revolution and the 
nineteenth century, and ends with an interesting chapter on the historical 
importance of the Atlantic Ocean and some suggestions as to possible 
developments which make an appropriate conclusion to this large work. 
The sections dealing with social changes and religious thought are 
in general more striking than the sketches of political history, which 
are necessarily too condensed to be very vivid. The translation in 
volume vi. is somewhat uneven : heavy and obscure sentences occur 
rather frequently in the first three chapters, but the later chapters are 
better. Volume viii. usually reads well; there are a few not very im¬ 
portant misprints or errors. In volume vi. four genealogies said to be 
on p. 814 seem to be misplaced at the end of the volume. The maps 
and facsimiles are good, the portraits less satisfactory. There is an 
error in the index to the colours of the chart of colonial possessions in 
volume viii. p. 410. The colouring is the same as in the German 
edition, although it is stated to be different; and this is misleading, 
especially in the case of the ship tracks. The inconvenience of the plan 
of this work has been already referred to in notices of earlier volumes. 
It is less striking in these two volumes than in some of the others, 
but the preface to volume viii. shows that the drawbacks to the plan, 
admittedly a compromise between two methods, have been more clearly 
realised as the work progressed. 1 We feel it is only due to the reader 
that the whole plan should be laid before him in an orderly con¬ 
spectus.’ Then follows a table of the geographical sections, the five 
European sections, and the sections of culture history, with references 
to the volumes in which they occur. The table does not include every 
section and there are a few errors, e.g. the unification of Italy is in 
volume viii., not iii.; and Western Europe, 1866-1902, is by Dr. Egel- 
haaf. The table is certainly useful, but is rather likely to be over¬ 
looked, as it appears so late. As a preliminary study for the history 
of Europe these volumes are in many ways excellent; one cannot 
however help wishing for references to authorities, for occasional notes, 
and for a general index. C. A. S. 

The increasing attention paid to the memorials of Frankish rule in 
the Levant is agreeably demonstrated by Mr. G. Jeffery’s Summary of 
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the Architectural Monuments of Cyprus (Government Printing Office, 
Nicosia, 1907), of which the part dealing with the Kyrenia district is the 
first instalment. A great change, we are told, has occurred in this 
respect, and 4 the historical ruins of the middle ages are no longer 
viewed merely as stone-heaps for the use of builders in search of cheap 
second-hand materials.’ After some brief ‘prefatory notes ’ the author 
describes the monuments of this ancient barony of Cerines. Chief 
among them are the splendid castle of S. Hilarion, or Dieu d’Amour, 
which resisted the troops of Coeur-de-Lion and sheltered Henri I de 
Lusignan; the scarcely less famous castle of Buffavento, or Chateau 
de la Heine; the fortress of Kyrenia, where the last legitimate scion of 
the house of Lusignan, the luckless Queen Charlotte, resided before her 
exile; and the splendid Abbey of Bella Paise, founded by permission of 
Pope Gregory IX and dating in its present form from the reign of 
Hugh IV, whose name figures alike in the roll of Roman senators 
and on a title-page of Boccaccio. This abbey the author describes as 
4 certainly the most magnificent souvenir and architectural monument of 
the Lusignan dynasty. 1 The only flaw in this pamphlet is the un- 
scholarly spelling of the Greek names, which have been taken, without 
correction, from the British survey map. Such forms as ‘ Khrysostomos' 
and 1 Akhiropietos ’ are barbarisms. But it is refreshing to find that the 
British government is doing something for the most interesting and 
romantic remains of Latin rule in Cyprus, an island specially fortunate 
in having had an historian so thorough as Count de Mas Latrie and a 
bibliographer so enthusiastic as Mr. Cobham. W. M. 

The plan on which the Calendar of the Charter Rolls preserved in 
the Public Record Office has been drawn up was described by Mr. 
Round in his review of the first \olume, which dealt with the rolls 
for the years 1226-1257 (ante, vol. xix. p. 840 ff.), and his criticisms have 
had the valuable result of contributing largely to the corrigenda prefixed 
to vol. ii. This volume (London : H.M. Stationery Office, 1906) in¬ 
cludes a greater number of years than the first, and runs on to 1800. 
It is worth while to remind students that the Calendar gives the full text 
of all the earlier charters confirmed, except those which are known to 
exist in print elsewhere, and that a list of these documents, arranged 
under reigns and approximately under dates, will be found at the begin¬ 
ning of the volume. In some cases charters already printed are given in 
full, e.g. an indenture of interest for the early relations of the university 
and town of Cambridge (1270, pp. 417 f.), apparently because it was 
buried in Prynne’s Records . It is however found also in George Dyer’s 
Privileges of the University of Cambridge , i. 66 (1824), taken from a 
later confirmation of 2 Richard II. As a caution in the use of such 
transcripts it may be noted that of the four documents inspected the 
dates of two differ in the confirmations of Edward I and Richard II, the 
charters of 22 February, 52 Henry III, and 6 February, 50 Henry HI, 
appearing under 20 February and 7 February respectively in the later 
document. The indexes, which occupy 284 pages, form a notable feature 
of the volume. The index of subjects, which in vol. i. filled only 5 pages, 
now runs to 28, and represents an immense amount of labour and 
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scholarly analysis of the documents. It will be found of great value for 
its illustrations of the history of institutions, law and economy, manners 
and customs, and technical terms of all sorts. N. 

Professor Alfred von Wretschko, of Innsbruck, is well known as a 
specialist in medieval church history, and his research brought him into 
contact with Lawrence Somercote’s treatise on the forms of episcopal 
elections. Somercote was canon of Chichester in 1247 and a pioneer 
in the subject. His little work has been known to English students 
only through the introduction to part ii. of Henry Bradshaw and Mr. 
Christopher Wordsworth’s Lincoln Statutes , but it has never been 
printed in full. Professor von Wretschko by preparing the edition before 
us— Der Traktatdes Laurentius de Somercote, Kanonikus von Chichester, 
iiber die Vomahme von Bischofswtthlen entstanden im Jahre 1264 
(Weimar: Bohlau, 1907)—has made an accurate and minute study of 
the manuscripts, many of which were unused by Mr. Wordsworth, and 
much of his introduction is taken up with them. The divisions dealing 
with Somercote himself and the Tractatus are short, owing to want of 
information. His surname still remains a puzzle, and his originality 
cannot be quite clearly established. But the little book deserves to have 
been published, owing to the side-lights which it throws on the customs 
of Chichester in the middle of the thirteenth century, and because it has 
been largely overlooked by students of canon law. Professor von 
Wretschko has, we think, overburdened his introduction with details, but 
he has collected everything known about Somercote and given us an 
excellent text. W. M. K. 

The first number of the new Franciscan periodical (Archivium 
Franciscanum Historicum, periodica publicatio trimestris cura PP. 
Collegii D. Bonaventurae . Ad Claras Aquas, 1908,) is, like everything 
that comes from Quaracchi, a thoroughly scholarly production. The 
editor, Father Gulobovich, begins with an article on the provinces and 
the dates of their foundation. The two most authentic lists of provinces 
in the thirteenth century are that of 1268 (which has been practically 
unknown hitherto) and that of 1282, now for the first time printed. It 
is clear from these that the two ‘ extra 1 provinces, Bologna and Bomagna, 
were established in 1272, not (as Father Gulobovich stated in his Biblio- 
teca Biobibliografica , i. 104) in 1268. There is a list of provinces in the 
British Museum (Harl. MS. 918) which might have been included; it was 
written apparently in Ireland and contains the number of the houses of 
St. Clare in each province. Father Lemmens has made a very useful 
collection of Testimonia minora saeculi XIII de S. P. Francisco , which 
is to be continued. He maintains that Walter of Hemingburgh used 
the Legenda Minor and the Legenda Secunda of Thomas of Celano in his 
account of St. Francis, not an unknown source or a lost recension of 
Celano, as Liebermann (Mon. Germ., SS. xxviii. 631), Bohmer (Analekten 
zur Gesch. des Fr. von Assisi, p. 129), and Felder (Gesch. derwissen - 
schaftlichen Studien in Franziskaner Orden, p. 180, n. 3) supposed. Father 
Lemmens notes that no citation has been found from the Legenda 
Trium Sociorum nor from the Speculum Perfectionis ; but, as Walter of 
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Hemingburgh is the only writer outside the order in whom any trace of 
II Gelano can be found, his conclusion that ; these compilations did not 
exist before the end of the thirteenth century * is hardly justified. The 
volume includes among other things sections on 4 Codigraphia Francis- 
cana,’ 4 Bibliographia,* 4 Commentaria ex Periodicis.’ Containing con¬ 
tributions in Latin, English, German, French, Italian, and Spanish, it 
is extraordinarily free from misprints. A. G. L. 

The Begistrum Ade de Orleton, Episcopi Herefordensis, 1317-1827, 
edited by the Rev. A. T. Bannister for the Cantilupe Society, is now 
completed by the issue of a second volume (Hereford: Wilson & Phillips, 
1908) containing the text of the register from 1320 to 1827. The new 
documents show the bishop active in the administration of a diocese in 
obvious need of care. The Wigmore scandals of 1818 are paralleled by 
the case of Abergavenny Priory in 1820. If the official account may 
be trusted, five or six monks were there leading lives of idleness and 
open scandal on revenues which could well have supported thirteen or 
more. Orleton descended upon them, but before his arrival the prior 
fled with a selection of valuables, and contumaciously but not unnaturally 
refused to account for his misdeeds. He was deposed in his absence, 
a new prior appointed, and twelve monks established under the latter’s 
rule. Next year Orleton undertook a similar visitation of the priory of 
St. Guthlac at Hereford, with similar result. Other documents deal 
with exchange of benefices, with exaction of penances, with disobedient 
vicars, and the regular routine of diocesan business. A pathetic case is 
that of the Austin Canon of Ludlow, who broke his vows, but returned 
when on the point of death and begged to be buried in the brothers’ 
cemetery. Mortuus est , et sepultura petita est ei denegata et sic corpus 
suum iacet inhumatum . The bishop wrote bidding the order show mercy 
and bury the penitent. On pp. 384-7 appear two documents of general 
interest, namely, letters from the French king regarding the 4 Affair of 
St. Sardos ’ in 1322, which precipitated war in Gascony. The text has 
suffered both from an English medieval copyist and from the modern 
printer. To the former are due such forms as serra and ent , while the 
latter is responsible for out instead of out , sen instead of sen, and the 
mysterious phrase que mms votis vousissems mettre, et nostre soeffrance , to 
be made intelligible only by deleting the comma and substituting en for 
et . A few points in the editor’s summary of the contents of the first letter 
are open to criticism. The bastide Seint Sacerdot , known to this day as 
Saint-Sardos, scarcely needs translation into 4 St. Priest.’ The phrase 
se ainsi est qil vuelie estre adroit en notre court is translated vaguely 4 if 
he will conduct himself loyally at the French court,* whereas it forms 
an exact equivalent to the ordinary judicial phrase stare ad rectum . 
The second letter gives the official French version of the dispute over 
St. Sardos, built by the lord of Montpezat on a hill which both the duke 
of Aquitaine and the king of France claimed as within their jurisdiction. 
The seneschal of P6rigord took possession in the name of France. The 
result was an attack of certain mesfesours , countenanced by Edward IPs 
seneschal of Gascony and other high officials. It is interesting with 
regard to the charge made against the raiders that they 4 destroyed 
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all the houses of the town built there in ancient times,’ to note that 
St. Sardos still possesses a church which, both within and without, 
has early Romanesque work, and must therefore have survived its rough 
handling. H. J. 

Abbot F. A. Gasquet’s volume entitled The Last Abbot of Glastonbury, 
and other Essays (London : Bell, 1908) contains a reprint of the book on 
Abbot Whiting, which was reviewed by the late Dr. Dixon in our twelfth 
volume, pp. 781-5. Among the other contents, which deal almost 
entirely with the English church and religious life in the middle ages, we 
are glad to have two slight but interesting papers on English Biblical 
criticism and scholarship in the thirteenth century, which appeared in the 
Dublin Review in 1898 (see our remarks on the former, ante , vol. xiii. 
p. 405). But it is a pity to republish old matter quite without emendation. 
Why should Dean Gunthorpe still be called 1 Cunthorpe ’ and Pius III 
‘Pius IV’ (pp. 18, 15), and why should matter which has long been 
accessible in type be referred to from the manuscript ? Uniform with 
this volume Abbot Gasquet has also reprinted The Old English Bible , and 
other Essays , which were first collected in 1897, and The Black Death 
of 1348 and 1349 (London : Bell, 1908), which is a second edition of the 
work published in 1898 as The Cheat Pestilence (a.d. 1348-9). The 
latter has been insufficiently revised. Thus the statement that Warwick¬ 
shire * with the counties of Worcester and Gloucester ’ formed the ancient 
see of Worcester, which ignores the archdeaconry of Coventry and forgets 
that the Forest of Dean belonged to Hereford, still remains (p. 145). 
But the book, though not adequately worked out in all its sections, and 
though its estimate both of the economic and religious results of the 
pestilence may seem a little superficial, contains a large amount of 
valuable material, collected from divers sources, and we are grateful to 
the accomplished author for giving us in a pleasanter print and form 
a work which from frequent perusal we have come to look upon as an old 
friend. 0. 

The interaction of political and economic considerations in determin¬ 
ing international conduct is abundantly illustrated in The Commercial 
Relations of England and Portugal , by Miss V. M. Shillington and Miss 
A. B. Wallis Chapman (London: Routledge, 1907). In the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries the exchange of English cloth for Portuguese wine 
satisfied the wants of both countries; in the sixteenth century spices, 
sugar, and salt became England’s chief imports from Portugal, and were 
significant of the latter’s colonial and maritime ascendency. Spanish 
sovereignty however between 1580 and 1640 involved her economic 
decline, and the treaties of 1654 and 1661 marked the beginning of her 
long subordination to Great Britain and the sacrifice of industrial inde¬ 
pendence for political support. Hence a decrease in the shipments of 
colonial goods from Portugal accompanied the growth of her wine export. 
The Methuen treaty of 1708 confirmed the balance of trade in favour of 
England. Such general outlines are not at all unfamiliar, but they are 
supplemented in this volume by a mass of detailed information, which 
bears witness to wide and discriminating research. Fresh light is thrown 
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upon the period 1756-86, which was marked by Pombal’s encourage¬ 
ment of home industries at the expense of the British manufacturer. 
In 1771 the importation of new kinds of woollen fabrics was prohibited, 
while the Portuguese company of the wines of the Alto Douro began to 
compete with the English factory at Oporto. At the same time the 
demand in England for Brazilian cotton and indigo steadily rose, and all 
but turned the balance of trade against Great Britain. Miss Chapman 
makes the important suggestion that this tendency influenced Adam 
Smith’s depreciation of the Methuen treaty, and was a contributory 
cause of Pitt’s practical abandonment of its principles when he made his 
commercial treaty with France in 1786. Beawes’s Lex Mercatoria might 
perhaps be added to the authors* excellent bibliography; the map that 
faces the title-page requires some explanation. G. B. H. 


In Die Eroberung von Mexiko; drei eigenhdndige Berichte von 
Ferdinand Cortez an Kaiser Karl V. (‘ Bibliothek wertvollen Memoiren,* 
Band 4. Hamburg, 1907) Dr. Ernst Schultze gives a translation of the 
second, third, and fourth of the five chief despatches describing the 
conquest of Mexico sent by Cortez to the emperor Charles V. The trans¬ 
lation, which is admirably lucid and vigorous, is based on that published 
in 1884 by Dr. Karl Wilhelm Koppe. The despatches have been often 
printed in many languages, but this volume is the first to supply an 
adequate commentary, no previous edition containing notes of any value. 
As the series of which this edition forms a part is intended rather for 
the general reader than for specialists, little attempt is made to settle 
disputed points; but from contemporary writers, and from several recent 
works, much light is thrown on the manners and customs of the Aztecs 
and on the character of Spanish warfare and colonisation. The book 
contains a portrait of Cortez and two small maps; it suffers from lack 
of an index, a want only partially supplied by an elaborate table of 
contents. W. L. G. 


Club Law , a Comedy acted in Clare Hall , Cambridge t about 1599- 
1600, was known from Fuller’s humorous description as an Aristophanic 
comedy in which the mayor of Cambridge and his brethren were repre¬ 
sented to the life : * Here they did behold themselves in their own best 
cloathes (which the Schollars had borrowed) so livelily personated, their 
habits, gestures, language, lieger-jests, and expressions, that it was hard 
to decide which was the true Townsman, whether he that sat by or he that 
acted on the Stage.’ Dr. Farmer had a copy of the play in manuscript, 
which was entered in the sale catalogue in 1798 as ‘ a merry but abusive 
comedy* (Fuller’s phrase) ; but it disappeared till Professor G. C. 
Moore Smith lately discovered it in the library of St. John’s. It may 
now be read (‘for instruction of manners’), and Dr. Moore Smith has 
done everything possible to give it its proper setting (Cambridge Uni¬ 
versity Press, 1907). Taken along with Mr. J. W. Clark’s account of 
The Riot at the Great Gate of Trinity College , February 1610-11 
(Cambridge Antiquarian Society, 1906), it does much to explain the life, 
temper, and language of the average man in those days in Cambridge. 
It is not to be neglected as a document, though its malice is almost too 
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ingenuous and its wit below the Cambridge standard ; in both qualities 
the contemporary Parnassus plays go far beyond Club Law . There 
are some difficulties for the commentator. The phrase ( skulls punish¬ 
ment’ might have been compared with the following in Mr. Clark’s 
paper:— 

On Tuesday Carre, a scholler of Trinitye Colledge . . . counselled his 
brother, a student of our Colledge [St. John’s], to beware that he came not 
amongst the crowde the night followinge; wherof he gave this reason: That 
their skulls , by the appoyntment of some of their Fellowes, had gathered and 
layd up in the towre as many stones as wold fill a large studye. 

The meaning of 1 skulls ’ may be guessed from this, but it requires 
elucidation further. The * Scottish dagger ’ in Club Law is probably the 
same as the * sceyne ’ that Tho. Smyth, M.A., did not use in the feud 
between Trinity and St. John’s in 1611 {The Riot , p. 15). * Hericke ’ in 
Club Law , 1. 2077, is given up by the editor: as it is used by a comic 
north country butcher it may be simply stage dialect for 1 herry,’ meaning 

* harry; * and 1 cause * in the same speech is probably ‘ calves: 1 ‘ And I 
for my calves, that the strong thieves did herry from me,* is written, 

* And I for my cause that the strange theeves did hericke from me.’ Or 

‘ caufe ’ ? W. P. K. 

Mr. R. W. Jeffery’s History of the Thirteen Colonies of North 
America (London: Methuen, 1908) embodies in a single well-illustrated 
volume the history of each province down to 1768, and thereby fills a 
curious gap in the voluminous bibliography of the old colonial system. 
His survey bears evidence of much accurate work and of some acquaint¬ 
ance with the results of recent research. It is, we think, open to one 
criticism. While freely predicting the revolution Mr. Jeffery fails to 
hint at any underlying causes for its advent, and no one would gather 
from his occasional allusions to the economic policy pursued by the 
home country towards the colonies that most authorities discern in this 
policy the true seeds of separation. He is, in our opinion, too reticent 
upon the larger questions of administration and government that lie 
beneath the surface of his brightly written narrative. This however is 
perhaps rather a limitation than a defect in a useful and stimulating 
book, in which even the most prosaic phases of early colonial history 
are treated with uncommon freshness and vigour. If the confinement 
of the bibliography to ( works which can be obtained easily ’ justifies the 
exclusion of the reports of the Historical Manuscripts Commission it is 
still surprising to find that it omits such standard books as Lecky’s 
England in the Eighteenth Century , Fortescue’s British Army (vol. ii.), 
Bigelow’s Franklin , and Ruville’s Pitt. G. B. H. 

Dr. E. J. Miller has given in The Legislature of the Province of 
Virginia , its internal Development {Columbia University Studies in 
History , Economy , and Public Law , xxviii. 2) an historical account of the 
subject from the beginning of government in Virginia to the revolution 
of 1776. There is one slip in the very learned and valuable monograph; 
it is added, as a note to the statement that the governor frequently 
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absented himself from the Council until bills were ready for his signature, 
that 4 in 1742 the Council refused to let Dinwiddie act with it either as 
legislator or judge, and appealed to the King to exclude him.’ Dinwiddie 
did not become lieut.-governor till 1751; the quarrel in 1742 was over 
his right to act as councillor, he being surveyor-general of Customs in 
the Southern Colonies. H. E. E. 


Professor C. M. Andrews, in his British Committees, Commissions , and 
Councils of Trade and Plantations, 1622-1675 ( Johns Hopkins University 
Studies in History and Political Science, xxvi. 8, Baltimore, 1908) has 
produced by far the most complete and satisfactory account of the English 
organs of colonial administration during the period dealt with, which has 
hitherto appeared. The work of the merchants, Noell and Povey, is for 
the first time fully brought out, and, by setting them side by side, Pro¬ 
fessor Andrews shows how closely the Instructions to the Council for 
Foreign Plantations of 1660 were copied from the * overtures * submitted 
by Povey. It is interesting to note that Povey afterwards anticipated the 
criticism to which the subsequent Board of Trade was always open. ‘ It 
is found, 1 he wrote, ‘ by experience that whatsoever Council is not enabled 
as well to execute as advise must needs produce very weak effects.’ In an 
appendix dealing with ‘ Heads of business ; Councils of 1670 and 1672,* 
Professor Andrews incorporates with the references from the Calendars 
under the respective dates the notices of the proceedings given in 
Evelyn’s Diary . H. E. E. 

Quaker and Courtier: the Life and Work of William Penn, by 
Mrs. Colquhoun Grant (London : Murray, 1907) is the work of a direct 
descendant of Penn, who has had access to first-rate sources of informa¬ 
tion and is inspired by a genuine admiration for the subject of her 
memoir. Yet the reader must feel with regret that her work is not 
likely to be of much permanent value. It seems a pity that, with such 
good material at hand, and with her sympathetic interest in her hero, 
the author has not given us, in a less sketchy way, some account of 
Penn’s relations to the political and religious parties of his time, the 
development of his own opinions, his schemes, and his failure in colonial 
government. His writings do not seem to interest her much, since 1 they 
were mostly composed of very dry matter and written in an argumen¬ 
tative style.’ Some excellent extracts from Penn’s letters and from 
other relevant documents are given, and room might have been found 
for more, at the expense of some rather superfluous references to historical 
events, with anecdotal comments. It is a pity, too, that, especially in 
relating conversations, Mrs. Grant adopts too much the style of the 
circulating-library novel. Nevertheless, the book may prove useful in 
introducing a person of peculiar interest to some general readers. It 
may be mentioned that the charges made by Macaulay against Penn's 
character, and their refutation by Paget, Forster, and others, are dealt 
with in the text and in foot-notes. In an appendix are some letters, 
here published for the first time, to Penn from Robert Barclay. The book 
contains some well-produced facsimiles and portraits. A. G. 
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Of the second half-volume of M. Ernest Lavisse’s own contribution 
to his great Histoire de France , tome vii (Paris: Hachette, 1907), all the 
good things may well be repeated which we said when reviewing the first 
half-volume. 1 After an extremely clear summary of Louis XlV’s dealings 
with the Jansenists, with the popts, and with the protestants, we are rapidly 
taken to the remarkable section styled Le Gouvemement de VIntelligence , 
wherein M. Lavisse sets forth with admirable lucidity and method a detailed 
statement of the many means by which the king and his ministers com¬ 
pelled the whole intellectual life of France to play its part in glorifying 
the monarch and the monarchy. After this the summary of political 
history from 1661 to 1685 inevitably reads a little tamely, though the 
excellent descriptive chapters which set forth the organisation of 
Louis XIV’s army and navy give us M. Lavisse at his best. In the 
political history the pace is rapid, and the writer does not always 
pause long enough to be precise, especially when dealing with the 
details of the history of foreign nations. As examples of this, reference 
may be made to such slips as that which speaks of Cromwell as the 
author of the war between England and Holland, which had almost run 
its course before he attained supreme power (p. 265), the definition of 
4 independent 1 which misses the point wherein independency chiefly 
resided (p. 207), and the making William of Orange to be proclaimed by the 
states-general stathouder de la r&publique (p. 814), though of course 
the stadholderate was a provincial, not a federal office. Even such a 
triviality as spelling the name of the same place at one time 1 Oudenarde ’ 
and at another 4 Audenarde ’ is suggestive of haste. Yet limited as is the 
scope it would be hard to find elsewhere so satisfactory a summary 
of the middle period of Louis XIV’s reign. And M. Lavisse returns 
to his best manner when in a short concluding section he sketches the 
state of France and the court in 1685, a date which he well describes as 
marking the 4 end of a period.* T. F. T. 

In Voyages Franqais d destination de la Her du Sud avant Bougain¬ 
ville (1695-1749) (Paris: Imprimerie Nationale, 1907), Mr. M. E. W. 
Dahlgren, the librarian of the Stockholm Royal Library, publishes the 
firstfruits of elaborate investigations made in the French archives. The 
present pamphlet contains a list of no fewer than 175 ships, with the 
names of their captains and other particulars. A short introduction 
summarises the general political and economic results of those voyages. 

H. E. E. 

A fantastic title and a yet more fantastic style should not obscure the 
sterling merits of Professor J. H. Smith’s Our Struggle for the Four¬ 
teenth Colony; Canada and the American Revolution (New York: 
Putnam, 1907). ‘Every place,’ we are told, 4 in the United States, 
Canada, and Great Britain where valuable documents have seemed 
likely to exist has been searched. . . . Everything has been verified, 
in many of the more important cases twice or thrice. All the localities 
of any significance in the story have been visited by the author, and 
have been studied until he felt sure that he understood the condition of 

1 Ante , vol. xxii. pp. 370-1. 
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things at the period. . . . Great pains have been taken to discover those 
minor data also which the official reports commonly take for granted, 
but without which the reality and life of the past cannot be felt. . . . The 
approximate number of manuscripts used is 1425.’ If, in spite of all 
this, the result does not always seem convincing the fault lies with the 
author’s constant straining after the picturesque. The plain reader finds 
it difficult to stomach a style which calls a glass house *a vitreous tene¬ 
ment ’ and is always cutting capers to maintain his interest We read 
of Warren glowing ‘ before he was through like a coal from the altar.’ 
S. Adams’s ‘ outstretched arm, which had overawed Governor Hutchinson 
after the massacre, seemed clothed with more than human power.’ As 
an instance of Mr. Smith’s bold method of using his authorities we may 
observe that a letter of 1779 is given as representing S. Adams's views 
four years earlier, a note informing us that * though this letter was 
written later it seems highly probable, in view of Adams’s large hopes 
for his country and his deep interest in Canada, that it represents his 
views in 1775.’ Great stress is laid upon the increase of powers in 
Carleton’s commission of 1775; but the new commission, in fact, con¬ 
tained only such formal changes as were required by the terms of the 
Quebec Act, and elsewhere a note of exaggeration tends to impair the 
value of the author’s use of authorities. Granting these limitations 
however the book remains an important contribution to history which 
will not be easily superseded on its own ground. Perhaps the chapters 
which deal with Arnold’s march from Cambridge to Quebec—a subject 
on which Mr. Smith has already published a critical study—are the most 
valuable. The volumes are profusely furnished with many admirable 
portraits and maps. H. E. E. 

Legends die hard; otherwise the elaborate monograph of Mr. 
W. H. Hoyt on The Mecklenburg Declaration of Independence (New York : 
Putnam, 1907) might seem finally to disprove the story that the American 
Declaration of Independence was anticipated by one issued by Mecklen¬ 
burg County, North Carolina. Mr. Hoyt gives good reasons for the con¬ 
tention that all the evidence which is cited in support of the genuineness 
of the document should be understood as relating to a series of Resolves 
of similar import which were adopted in Mecklenburg County, May 8, 
1775 ; and that the several versions of the supposititious paper of May 20, 
1775, trace their origin to rough notes written from memory in 1800 
by a witness who had confused in his recollection those Resolves with a 
formal declaration of independence. H. E. E. 

Mr. A. J. Sargent’s Anglo-Chinese Commerce and Diplomacy , mainly 
in the Nineteenth Century (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1907) is by no 
means confined to questions of commerce and diplomacy; it bristles 
with side discussions upon contested and political matters, past and 
present, which latter, however interesting, lie without the range of this 
Review. The story of our earlier attempts to open up commercial 
relations with China has often been told before, but on the whole 
Mr. Sargent has managed to summarise it in a manner quite effective 
for his main purpose, which, it is presumed, is the instruction of students 
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in commerce. It is surprising to notice what an exceedingly petty affair, 
when measured by modern standards, our trade really was in the times 
of the East India Company and its factories. Mr. Sargent’s treatment 
of the negotiations of Lord Napier, Captain Elliott, Sir Henry Pottinger, 
and others, is occasionally wanting in restraint, and he even seems here 
and there to lose the connecting thread of his discourse; throughout 
this part the Machiavellian policy of the British Government, and notably 
of Lord Palmerston, are severely criticised. On page 62 the high-handed 
behaviour of Captain Weddell and Mr. Innes, on two separate occasions, 
is alluded to as though the reader had already been told all about both 
these cases; but only Captain Weddell’s action has been previously 
mentioned, and the index (which is by no means as full as it might be) 
gives us no assistance. In like manner the account of Lord Napier and 
Sir George Robinson is wanting in clearness; we are not even told who 
Sir George Robinson was. On the famous opium question Mr. Sargent 
is much more definite, and suggests that in his opinion Lord Palmerston 
attempted quietly to continue the objectionable trade against his own 
convictions. On pp. 104-5 the inverted commas are so irregularly used 
as to confound the sense. We read, ‘ The northern ports were closed until 
1848. Only three months ago (1857) a combined attack was made,’ &c. 
On pp. 118-9 the first person and third person are used promiscuously. 
The later history of trade down to the awakening of China a decade or 
more ago is clearly and carefully told; some of the comparative tables 
are useful for reference, and of permanent value; but there is too much 
discussion of obsolete diplomatic views to keep the interest sustained. 
Mr. Sargent is best when he comes to the commercial complications fol¬ 
lowing upon the unexpected collapse of China before the Japanese arms, 
and all that followed it; but here he passes beyond our limits. He him¬ 
self confesses (p. 802), ‘ it is difficult to disentangle the normal economic 
movement in China from the effects of war, rebellion, and indemnities.’ 
In spite of blemishes Mr. Sargent has performed a very useful service, 
and has provided his students with an excellent text-book. P. 

Mr. A. L. Smith’s two lectures on Frederic William Maitland 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1908) contain a panegyric on one of the most 
brilliant of Cambridge historians which is splendidly generous, yet after 
making all deductions we cannot dispute its substantial justice. It may 
be that the type of mind which the Oxford system encourages is 
especially suited to appreciate Maitland’s virtues; to the school whose 
greatest reproach is that it trains journalists rather than scholars there 
must be something peculiarly grateful in an historian who is always 
concerned with the idea underlying the facts. Yet Maitland combined 
this insight with the accuracy which is the glory of his own university : 
there is no paradox in Mr. Smith’s description of him as a 1 religious ’ 
historian. It is true that his legal training gave him great advantages; 
and it is strange news that the History of English Law is no longer 
necessary for the Oxford Law School. We may console ourselves by 
reflecting that it is not always the * prescribed ’ books which have the most 
influence on the student. Of Maitland’s humility and courtesy much 
might be said, especially of his sincere recognition of the merits of work 
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immeasurably below his own, and many will read Mr. Smith’s words on 
this point with special sympathy. But it is less easy to agree with him 
in regretting Maitland’s work on the Memoranda de Parliamento and 
the Year Books ; in both cases, as he himself said of Stubbs, his work 
4 raised the whole series.’ On the general question of Maitland’s place 
as an historian, which these lectures have raised, it is too early to express 
an opinion. We must leave that to the next generation, who have not, 
like us, lighted their farthing dips from his illumination. The useful 
bibliography which closes the volume contains no mention of the 
unsigned articles which can be safely attributed to Maitland on the 
ground of style, nor yet, what is more strange, of Professor Vinogradoff’s 
article upon him in this Review, which is cited in the second lecture. 

C. J. 

In A Review of the History of Infantry (London : Longmans, 1908) 
Colonel E. M. Lloyd has produced a work of considerable value and interest 
to students of the art of war and of the history of tactics. In tracing the 
development of infantry and of its formations and weapons he of course 
has been bound to take into account the parallel development of cavalry 
and artillery, by which the value of infantry is always affected and 
influenced, and he has also laid stress on changes in organisation, in 
political conditions and national characteristics, such as those which 
made the French in Maurice de Saxe’s day 4 excellent in sudden dashes and 
affairs of posts . . . but bad at manoeuvring in the open country ’ (p. 147). 
Colonel Lloyd starts with Marathon and Plataea and goes down to 
Paardeberg and Liao Yang, so that he covers a variety of changes in 
weapons and in formations. He does not, perhaps, quite sufficiently 
emphasise the essential weakness of infantry before the invention of the 
socket bayonet, when the same man was first enabled to combine in 
practically the same weapon a close-quarter arm and a missile arm, the 
separation of which has been at the root of so many failures on the part of 
infantry. He quotes the saying of the famous Huguenot captain La Noue, 
4 Harquebusiers without pikes are legs and arms without a body; * and 
not till this weakness was removed did infantry really become the 
predominant partner, though for long after the general adoption of 
socket bayonets the inaccuracy and the short range of the firearms in 
use prevented fire effect from becoming, as at present, all-important. It is 
interesting to note (p. 148) that Saxe was inclined to prefer plug bayonets 
to socket, because they hindered firing and forced the men to rely on cold 
steel which he, like Suvorov, preferred to the bullet. One could also wish 
that Colonel Lloyd had given a few diagrams of some of the formations 
and manoeuvres he describes: they are not indeed essential to the 
understanding of his remarks, which are very clearly put, but they would 
have been welcome. The chapters which deal with the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries deserve special mention, as they help to fill the gap 
between Professor Oman’s Art of War and the fairly well-known period of 
the eighteenth century, but the later chapters are also very useful, and 
it may be mentioned that Colonel Lloyd shows (pp. 180-8) that the 
tactics of the French Revolutionary armies were by no means a new 
invention but were inherited from the ancien regime and were the 
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outcome of the work of Guibert and other scientific students of tactics, 
while the combination of columns and skirmishers had been advocated 
by Saxe himself. Finally one is glad to see Leopold of Dessau’s re¬ 
sponsibility for the Prussian successes of 1741-5 adequately explained 
(pp. 154 ff.) C. T. A. 

We have received The Statesman's Year-Book for 1908 (London: 
Macmillan), edited as usual by Dr. J. Scott Keltie with the assistance 
of Mr. I. P. A. Renwick. Wherever we have examined it, it bears marks 
of careful revision, and we have found but few inaccuracies. The lists 
of books of reference however have not been altogether brought up to 
date. Under Australia, for instance, we miss Mr. J. D. Rogers’s 
Historical Geography of Australasia (1907). A good many entries in 
these lists might with advantage be omitted. Q. 

In his interesting little book on Florence and Northern Tuscany 
(London: Methuen, 1907) Mr. Edward Hutton combines the historian 
and the guide. He has a happy quality of seizing an impression and 
transferring it to words, and his slight historical sketches, though 
necessarily incomplete, are quite adequate for the purpose he has in 
hand. His judgments are sometimes biased by feeling, and he does not 
always understand the Italian temperament. His treatment of Savonarola 
is an instance of this. It is hardly fair to dismiss the apostle of San 
Marco as ‘this fanatic Ferrarese,’ or to say that frightening Charles 
VIII from paying Florence a second visit ‘ was the one good deed that 
Savonarola did ’ for the city of his adoption. Fanatic and mistaken he 
may have been, but he was much more than this, and by his career he 
helps us to understand the character of the Florentine population in a 
way we should not had he not lived and preached. Mr. Hutton gives just 
enough artistic or literary gossip at the shrines that he visits by the way, 
but sometimes he is a little too dogmatic. Surely it is too positive to 
say that the Ruccellai Madonna ‘ is certainly the work of Duccio.’ Some 
of us still prefer the older attribution. There are many illustrations in 
the book, some in colour, some not. The last are adequate, the former 
occasionally a little startling. * K. H. V. 

In Notes on the Earlier History of Barton-on-Humber , vol. ii. 
1154-1877 (London: Stock, s.a.), Mr. Robert Brown carries the history 
of his town from the death of Stephen to that of Richard II. Good 
illustrations, elaborate plans, immense pains, and wide knowledge com¬ 
bine to make it a very creditable and useful piece of local history, but 
some of Mr. Brown’s treatment of general history is not quite convincing 
or novel. The author’s personal note is not unpicturesque or unattrac¬ 
tive, though his views on matters much more recent than the days of 
Richard II are not always strictly relevant. We cannot altogether praise 
his method of sometimes taking a document sentence oy sentence and 
printing first the original text, then the translation, and then any notes 
that the text may suggest. But Mr. Brown has been at pains to go to 
good sources, and not every local antiquary can quote Mr. Henry 
Bradley’s authority for his etymologies. He has also the supreme merit 
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of loving his subject and believing in it. Mr. Brown gives good accounts 
of the houses of Gilbert of Ghent and Henry of Beaumont, which 
successively held the manor, and in his zeal for local worthies defends 
the first Beaumont from the not ill-merited strictures of Stubbs.. Eccle¬ 
siastical antiquities and the archaeology of the two interesting Barton 
churches are adequately and elaborately treated. Sometimes Mr. Brown’s 
translations need correction. ‘ Governors 1 is a vague rendering of pre - 
positi ; a writ addressed * omnibus ballivis et fidelibus suis * is not directed 
to the bailiff’s ‘ faithful men,’ but to the lring’s, and 4 seneschal of our 
hunting-box * is a quaint rendering for senescallus hospicii nostri. We 
mention these things, all taken from one document, that Mr. Brown, 
who speaks with almost excessive severity of the errors of other historians, 
may remember that he too is mortal. But for all that he has given us an 
interesting book. T. F. T. 

In Nunburnholme , its History and Antiquities (London: Frowde, 
1907) Mr. M. C. F. Morris, who has succeeded his father, the dis¬ 
tinguished naturalist, in that rectory, has produced an interesting and 
beautiful book. His natural history and his treatment of the dialect 
are, as might have been expected, admirable, and there is a considerable 
mass of various information very pleasantly imparted. But though Mr. 
Morris has read a good deal there is a want of precision about his work 
which seriously impairs its value. The material evidently exists from 
which there might have been drawn a much fuller and more exact 
account of the medieval organisation of the manor than Mr. Morris has 
done. He does not appear to have studied any of the better models of 
parish history, or even to know what are the points best worth notice. 
However, the work is much above the average of its kind and is 
instructive in many ways. The nunnery from which the parish derives 
its distinctive name must have been one of the smallest in England. It 
was a Benedictine house, founded in the twelfth century for a prioress 
and five or six nuns, who lived on the customary rents of less than 400 
acres and a few houses in Beverley. E. W. W. 

. Correction . 

Any one who seeks to verify Mr. Round’s quotations in our last 
number (pp. 288 ff.) from Professor Tait’s contribution to the first 
volume of the Victoria History of Shropshire will be puzzled at 
finding that the words which he criticises, 4 such as was customary 
in Worcestershire and elsewhere,’ do not occur in the book, and that the 
misprint 4 Millgat Ford ’ is corrected into 4 Mills at Ford * (pp. 285 f.) 
Mr. Round assures us that he understood that Professor Tait’s proofs 
were supplied him in order to secure uniformity of treatment in the 
chapter which he was preparing on the Domesday of Herefordshire, and 
that he was under the impression that the Shropshire volume was issued 
some time before the appearance of our April number. We regret that 
there should have been a misunderstanding in the matter, and that we 
should have been the vehicle of publishing a criticism of statements 
which do not occur in the volume to which reference was made. 

Ed. E. H. B. 
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The Germans of Caesar 

Part II. 

W E will now consider rather more in detail the composition of the 
confederacy which Ariovistus led. Caesar thus enumerates 
the tribes commanded by that chief in the order in which they 
were ranged in the battlefield : gcneratimque constituerunt Harudes, 
Marcomanos, Tribocos, Vangiones, Nemetes, Sedusios . . . Suevos .' 
The Harudes did not originally form a part of the confederacy. 
They arrived in Gaul separately. In the address of the Aeduan 
Divitiacus, reported by Caesar in chapter xxxi. of his first book, we 
are told: 

paucis menaibus ante Harudum milia hominum xxiv ad eum venissent, 
quibua locus ac sedes pararentur. 

In this passage, be it noted, the Harudes are not qualified as 
Germans. In chapter xxxvii. we read again of them as acting 
quite separately: 

Aedui questum quod Harudes, qui nuper in Galliam transportati 
essent, fines eorurn popularentur. 

Here, again, they are not described as Germans, and are found 
acting independently of Ariovistus. It was later only that they 
joined his confederacy. We may leave them out of consideration 
therefore for the present 

In regard to the Suevi, it would seem that theirs also was a 
contingent of foreigners which had joined the forces of Ariovistus.. 
He had married a daughter of the Suevian king, and it was not. 

1 Comm, de B, Q, i. 51. 

VOL. XXin.—NO. XCII. 8 s. 

* All rights reserved. 
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unnatural that the latter should supply him with a contingent. 
Caesar speaks of the hundred pagi of the Suevi who had settled on the 
further bank of the Bhine and endeavoured to cross that river, and 
who were led by two brothers called Nasua and Cimber. 2 The 
Suevi clearly belonged to a different community from that of Ario- 
vistus. Caesar tells us again that the news about their arrival 
disturbed him: # 

ne si nova manus Suevorum cum veteribus copiis Ariovisti sese coniunx- 
isset, minus facile resisti posset. 

We can hardly doubt that the Suevi who are enumerated after¬ 
wards as forming part of his force were some of these new bands 
of Suevi who Caesar was afraid would join the old forces of Ario¬ 
vistus, and that they had nothing to do with his original people. 3 

The Sedusii eo nomine are not named by any other writer than 
Oaesar. It is curious that in all manuscripts Orosius in tran¬ 
scribing from Caesar the names of the tribes led by Ariovistus 
substitutes the name Eduses for Sedusii, and this may possibly be 
the right form of the name, and recalls the Eudoses of Tacitus, 
Germ . xl. It will be noticed in confirmation of this that Caesar 
names the Suevi and Sedusii together. The uncertainty on this 
matter makes any argument based on it hazardous. Putting 
aside these adventitious or uncertain elements in his army, we 
have four tribes remaining which probably formed the bulk of the 
forces of Ariovistus. 

In regard to the Marcomani, they were clearly entire strangers 
to the Bhine country, and came from Central of Eastern Europe. 
Where their original home was we cannot say exactly, for it 
would seem that they did not occupy Bohemia until the reign of 
Maroboduus, which was later. From what we know of them and 
their sister tribe, the Quadi, it is by no means certain that they 
were Teutons by race. Those who rely on their name as proving 
it have overlooked such Keltic names as Marcomagus (in the 
Peutinger Table, now called Marmagen), Marcodurum (Tac. Hist . 
iv. 28), Cenomani, and Paemani. In Keltic marca means a horse. 
At all events, they seem to have had a good many points in 
common, in customs and in dress, with the Getae and Daci. 
Bremer has suggested that Ariovistus was a chief of the Marco¬ 
mani, which is not improbable. 

The other three tribes mentioned are banded together by 
their history, and have generally been supposed to have lived in 
the country immediately beyond the Bhine, in Wiirtemberg and 

* B. O. i. 37. 

* The Roman writers who wrote more than a century later, and whose authority 
therefore is very small, as Mela, iii. 3, and Pliny, H. N. ii. 67,170, seem to point 
however, to Ariovistus when they refer to the king of the Suevi. 
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Baden, before the campaign of Ariovistus. Of this I know of no 
adequate evidence, and it seems to me to be improbable. None of 
their names occurs in the nomenclature of the country east of the 
Bhine, and I believe they were brought with him by Ariovistus 
from much further east. This is, at all events, highly probable in 
regard to one of them, and perhaps the history of all three must 
be treated as substantially the same. The Yangiones have a name 
which is best explained as derived from the personal name Vangio. 
A Vangio, son-in-law of Vannius, king of the Quadi, 4 is a person 
known to history, and Yangiones may merely mean the people of 
Vangio, and may have been so named from some chief of the 
Quadi, who were closely connected in history with Pannonia and 
the land of the Getae. It is at least curious that Lucan in his 
Pharsalia, i. 480, one of the few poets who apostrophise them, 
6ays of the Vangiones, et qui te laxis imitantur, Sarmata, brads 
Vangiones. The Sarmatae were near relatives of the Getae. 
Ptolemy seems to duplicate the name Vangiones as he does other 
names. One tribe of the name he places west of the Bhine, and 
he writes its name Ovayy loves ; and east of the Upper Bhine he 
puts another tribe, which he calls Ovapylcoves. This latter tribe 
is otherwise not known ; Bremer treats the name as a variant of 
that of the Vangiones. 6 

Let us now turn to the Triboci. Strabo, who does not mention 
either the Vangiones or the Nemetes, says of the Triboci: 

Beyond the Helvetii on the Bhine dwell the Sequani and Medio- 
matrici, among whom a German race, the Triboci, have transported 
themselves from their own country. 6 

This seems to point to their having planted themselves among 
the Sequani and Mediomatrici, who previously to their arrival 
apparently possessed all the country west of the river. What 
was their old country ? We have no definite information about 
this, but we have one or two facts which point to Ariovistus having 
brought them with him from his eastern dominions. Thus the 
tribes of the Xafioxoi and Costoboci, which have been considered 
Keltic by some and Getic by others, and which lived north 
of the Sudete Mountains, north-west of Bohemia, have names 
formed in this same way with the particle bod . Again, an inscrip¬ 
tion is known, found east of the Bhine, in which the name Triboci 
occurs associated with the Boii. It reads: 1 Exploratores Triboci 
et Boi.’ Their name is universally accepted as a Keltic one, and 
its initial particle tri is found in many undoubted Keltic names, 
as Tricastini, Tricorii, Tricolli, Trinobantes, Triulatii, Trisanton 
(a river in Britain), &c. Gluck, too, distinguishes two uses 

4 Tacitus, Ann. xii. 29-81. a Ethnographic, p. 91. 

• Geogr. iv. 8, 4. 

s s 2 
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of the particle tri. In one it means the numeral three, as in 
Kymric and Irish, the Greek rpsl?, Latin ires, and it occurs in 
such names as Trigaranus (‘three cranes ’), rpifiap/curia (‘three 
horses ’), &c. In a second sense he connects it with the preposition 
troi, trui , the modern trwy=tre in Welsh and tri in Irish. In 
the name Triboci he claims for it the second of these senses. 
In regard to bod he compares it with the similar particle in 
Touto Bocio and Me\i/3o/cov. He says it is still found in modern 
Keltic tongues, as Irish bocaim (tumeo)=bocim, bocail ( ostentatio ), 
Armorican bochail ( tumidus) = bocil, Welsh bogail , bog el (um¬ 
bilicus), whence bocel, bogeilcaro (prominere, eminere). The true 
meaning of the word is a swelling, hence its secondary meaning 
of a height (locus editus , clivus coUis). Triboci he therefore explains 
as meaning hillmen (clivos habitantes, regionis clivosae incolae). 

We will now turn to the Nemetes, and first as to their original 
home. In regard to this we may quote the evidence of the place- 
name Tasi Nemetum, given in the Peutinger Table, and placed near 
the modern Klagenfurt, in Carinthia, and of certain coins found 
within the borders of the ancient Noricum and its neighbourhood, 
and inscribed Nemet and Adnamat. Some of these were found at 
Eiss on the Drave, near Volkermarkt in Carinthia; at Zolfeld, north 
of Klagenfurt, also in Carinthia; and at Ober Laibach in the same 
province, and elsewhere in Carinthia and Styria, and in Hungary. 7 

The name Nemetes is unquestionably 8 of Keltic origin, as 
Zeuss, Miillenhoff, Mehlis, and Gluck agree. It occurs frequently 
in the topography of Gaul, as Nemetocenna, Drynemetum, Augus- 
tonemeton, Tasinemetum, Nemetobrigus, &c. Yenantius Fortu- 
natus has an apt comment on one name in which it occurs : 9 

Nomine Vememetes voluit vocitare vetuatas, 
quod quasi fanum ingens Gallica lingua refert. 

The name Vernemetum also occurs as a place-name in Britain in 
Antonine’s Itinerary , but is wrongly spelt Verometum in the edition 
of Parthey and Pindar. 10 The same name occurs in Welsh and 
Armorican as Guornemet. 11 In Armorican we have Nemet (glossed 
silva quae vocatur Nemet), 12 and we also have Catunemet, Kadnemet, 
Kadnemedus, 13 which answer to the old name Catunemetus. 14 

The three tribes we have just mentioned formed the main part 
of the confederacy led by Ariovistus. They alone among his 
followers remained in Gaul after the final defeat and dispersal of 

7 See Blanchet, Monnaies Oauloises , pp. 448-450. 

8 Gluck, Die bei C&sar vorkommenden Keltischen Namen , pp. 158-160. 

• i. 9, 9. l# See Gluck, p. 17, note . 

n Lives of Cambro-British Saints , p. 87. 

12 Morice, Memoires pour servir de Preuves d VHistoire de Bretagne , p. 368. 

13 Ibid. pp. 341, 389, 513. 

14 On the et in the stem see Zeuss, Die Deutschen , p. 220, note. 
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his army, perhaps because of their affinity to other Gauls. They 
parcelled out Alsace and the Bavarian Palatinate among them, 
and displaced the previous inhabitants, who were doubtless the 
Mediomatrici and Sequani, compelling them to withdraw west of 
the Vosges. Ptolemy, in describing their new sites, puts the 
Triboci in their right place, while he transposes the sites of the 
Nemetes and Vangiones, as is clear from the statements of other 
writers. The Nemetes were in reality situated between them. 
Ptolemy gives us the names of two towns within the terri¬ 
tory of each of them, and if we are to accept these towns as 
having been founded or named by them, it would be certain 
that all three tribes were Keltic; but it is quite possible, if not 
probable, that the towns in question were founded and named by 
those whom they displaced, so that their names would not be 
conclusive. Among the Triboci Ptolemy mentions the two towns 
of Brenkomagos and Elkebos. Brenkomagos is an undisputed 
Keltic gloss. The town is now represented by Brumath, in Alsace, 
which in medieval documents is named Brocmagad, Bruchmagat, 
Briumagad, and Pruomed. 15 A Bromagus occurs in the Keltic 
area of Switzerland. 16 I do not know of any satisfactory etymology 
for Elkebos, and it may be corrupt. Mehlis identifies it with the 
modern Eglisau. 17 

The chief towns of the Nemetes, according to the corrected 
account of Ptolemy, were Noviomagus and Argentoraton. The 
termination magus is purely Keltic. It occurs in Borbetomagus, 
and in the names of many Keltic towns on the Rhine, such as 
Brocomagus, Bigomagus, Dumomagus, Marcomagus, &c., and 
only in Keltic names, and with the meaning of ‘field,’ and in 
this sense may be compared with similarly constructed Teutonic 
names, such as Konigfeld, Hirschfeld, Fiirstenfeld, Taberfeld, and 
Bheinfeld. Noviomagus is now represented by Spires. Argentora- 
tum, called Argentaria and also Strasburgia by the geographer of 
Ravenna, is also a Keltic gloss, meaning the * silver town.’ The 
last syllable is probably connected with the Irish rath, meaning 
a fortified settlement. 18 It was no doubt situated on the site of 
the modem Strasburg, formerly written Stratisburg, 19 whence 
D’Anville makes the country of the Nemetes equivalent to the 
diocese of Strasburg, part of which, by the way, is east of the 
Rhine. * Silver ’ in Irish is arget, in Welsh aryant, in Cornish 
argans, and in Armorican argant, and there is another town in 
ancient Gaul compounded with it, namely, Argentomagus, the 
modem Argenton. The second part of Argentoratum occurs in 
the Gaulish names of Rate, Ratomagus, Barderate, and Corterate. 20 

14 Bacmeister, Keltische Briefe , p. 58. 

*• Bacmeister, Alemann. Wanderungen, p. 23. 17 Op. dt. p. 73. 

14 Ibid. p. 65. 19 Bacmeister, Keltische Briefe , p. 121 *• Ibid* p. 59. 
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Ptolemy gives us the names of the two towns of the Vangiones 
as Rufiana and Borbetomagus. Rufiana is held by Mehlis to be 
a distinctly Keltic formation from the Keltic rujius , ‘ a wolf,’ and 
he fixes its site with great probability at the ruins (partially of 
Roman origin) situated not far from Neustadt, and known as 
Wolfsberg, which is a translation of the Keltic name. With other 
towns on the Upper Rhine, it was destroyed by the Alemanni. 
It was again occupied and received the name of Neustadt, and 
became a walled town in the beginning of the thirteenth century. 
The name of the other town Borbetomagus is also plain Keltic. 
Magus , as I have said, occurs in a large number of Keltic names 
with the meaning of ‘ field.’ Borbetomagus is probably compounded 
of a river name and magus , on the same plan as Mosomagus (from 
the Mosa or Meuse) and Lintomagus (from the Lint), the river 
in the case of Borbetomagus being the Pfrimm, which runs by 
Worms. The name became gradually altered by quite natural literal 
changes into Wormeto, and eventually into Wormaze, Wormeza. 21 
It was also called Wangionum. 22 Tacitus in his account of the 
wars of the Romans with the Treveri speaks of the allies of the 
latter as the Yangiones, Caeracates, and Triboci. Here Caeracates 
seems to be substituted for Nemetes. Zeuss compares the name 
Caeracates with the Keltic king’s name Caracates or Caractacus. 23 
Gluck connects it with the Irish cairchuide (glossed acinus™), 
which he makes the equivalent of the Gallic Cairacat . 

It would seem from this analysis that Ariovistus, as was so 
frequently the case in ancient times, ruled over and led a con¬ 
federacy of tribes belonging to more than one nationality, and it 
may well be that the steel point of his spear was constituted by 
the strenuous race of the Marcomani. But none of his real 
followers were apparently of Teutonic race. He seems to have 
conquered and ruled over the whole country bounded by the Main 
and the Rhine before he invaded Gaul, and was the forerunner of 
the many conquering chiefs who mastered this part of Germany. 
It was perhaps the pressure caused by his presence on their 
frontier which really dominated the policy of the Helvetii when 
they proposed to migrate into Gaul, and which their pride made 
them attribute to more homely causes. Let us now follow the 
steps of Ariovistus west of the Rhine, whither, it must be remem¬ 
bered, he was invited, as the Moors were invited into Spain. He 
evidently came from the country south of the Main, for the 
district he first entered and appropriated was Alsace, and the 
Gauls with whom he first had intercourse were the Sequani; and 
it is clear that the country east of the Upper Rhine at this time 
was largely denuded of its inhabitants, for we hear of no raids 

21 Mohlis, pp. 59, 60. 22 Zeuss, DU Deutschen , p. 219. 

» Zeuss, Gramm. Celt . pp. 765-771. u Gluck, p. 41. 
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from thence against the Romans in the years that follow nor of 
punitive Roman expeditions the other way. These were all on 
the Lower Rhine. 

In Gaul itself at this time there still contihued an old feud 
for supremacy between the two Gaulish tribes of the Aedui and 
the Sequani, who among other things had a serious quarrel about 
the right of navigating the Sadne and imposing dues on it. 
The Aedui from their alliance with Rome and their old prestige 
were dominating the position, whereupon, according to the 
report of Divitiacus, the Arvemi and the Sequani offered the 
Germans, i.e. the people of Ariovistus, pay ( Germani mercede 
arcesserentur) to go to their help. At first the latter sent over a 
body of 15,000, but presently, attracted by the fertility of Gaul 
and its culture and wealth, fresh bodies followed them until, 
Caesar tells us, in 58 b.c., when he was writing, 120,000 of 
them had passed over. They badly beat the Aedui and their 
dependent states again and again, and if we are to follow the 
report of Divitiacus himself the Aedui lost all their senate, their 
nobles, and mounted gentry (omnern nobilitatem, ornnem senatum, 
omnem equitatum ami»isse). u Broken by their disasters, and not¬ 
withstanding their ancient fame and the countenance they had had 
from Rome, they were obliged, as Mommsen phrases it, ‘ to renounce 
the hegemony ’ of Gaul, and to surrender their most distinguished 
men as hostages to their old rivals, the Sequani, and to promise 
never to demand back these hostages nor to seek the intervention 
of Rome. One of the Aeduan chiefs, who was also a Druid, could 
not tolerate this humiliation. Divitiacus went to plead for help 
to Rome, which had long been the ally of the Aedui. The 
Sequani and their confederates were not long before they per¬ 
ceived the mistake they had made. Ariovistus had not crossed the 
Rhine for any benevolent purpose, but simply in order to get gain 
for himself and his people. What he wanted were more fertile 
lands, a more genial climate, and to be nearer the sources of 
wealth and of luxury. He himself had his family with him, not 
merely his wives, but his daughters, and his people also had their 
families and worldly goods with them. Caesar in his account of 
his great fight with him says:— 

Omnemque aciem suam rhedis et cams circumdederunt, ne qua 
spes in fuga relinqueretur. Eo mulieres imposuerunt, &c. ss 

As we shall see, Ariovistus also wanted actual settlements and 
lands for his own people and the Harudes. He, as is probable, at 
the same time dispossessed the former occupants of Alsace and the 
Palatinate on the left bank of the Upper Rhine and between that 

“ Caesar, B. G. i. 81. ” i. 51. 
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river and the Vosges, and there settled his Keltic Germans, the 
Vangiones, Triboci, and Nemetes. There they remained, and there 
they are found in later times. 

It was the Sequani who especially felt the hard heel of the 
invaders. Ariovistus, we are told, seized a third of their lands, 
the most fertile in Gaul; perhaps these were in Alsace, and 
formed a part of those he made over to his Keltic subjects. He 
now bade them depart from a third of the remainder in order to 
find settlements for his allies, the Harudes, 24,000 in number, 
who a few months before had joined him and now demanded 
settlements for themselves. It looked as if in a few years the 
Gauls would be completely driven from the land and that all 
the remaining Germans would cross the Rhine. The Sequani 
determined to resist, and were joined by other tribes, including 
apparently their new dependents, the Aedui. They suffered a 
serious defeat, however, in a battle fought at Magetobriga, a place 
whose site is not known. The battle probably took place in 
60 b.c., and appears to be referred to in a letter of Cicero to 
Atticus written in that year. 27 The year before, the Roman senate 
(moved as it seems by the appeal of the Aedui) had desired that 
the governor of Gallia, whoever he might be, should be ordered 
to protect the friends and allies of the Roman people, by whom the 
Aedui were no doubt meant. In 69 b.c. Caesar was consul, and 
received by a vote of the tribes the government of Cisalpine Gaul 
for four years and of Illyricum for three years with three legions. 
The next year, fearing the people would do it if they did not, the 
senate conferred on him the additional command of Further Gaul 
with another legion. 28 What is most difficult to explain is 
Plutarch’s specific statement that (apparently by Caesar’s advice), 
and in spite of the fact that the Aedui were their old friends 
and allies, the senate at this time conferred on Ariovistus himself 
the title of friend and ally of the Roman people. Caesar says 
that this was done at the request of the German chief himself. 
This was in 69 b.c. The motive for the quite incomprehensible 
act it is not possible to fathom unless his real strength were not 
appreciated at Rome, and it was thought that Ariovistus might 
safely be used to crush and destroy the power of the Gauls, which 
had always had a dread for the Romans. 

When Caesar had to face the problem of dealing with his 
responsibilities as governor of Roman Gaul he found the position 
a very threatening one. A vast army of barbarous foreigners was 
encamped in its fairest fields under Ariovistus, while the whole 
nation of the Helvetii, doubtless driven on by the aggressive attitude 
of the same leader, was in motion and threatened to overwhelm 

v See Holmes, Caesar's Conquest of Oaul , p. 558. 

** Suetonius, Caesar , 22. 
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Gaul. How Caesar met and repelled this last danger and com¬ 
pelled what remained of the Helvetii to return home, it is no part of 
my business to relate. When he first wrote to Ariovistus inviting 
him to a parley it is noteworthy that the latter, in repudiating the 
claim of the Bomans to interfere with his plans, refers specially to 
Gaul as ‘ his Gaul which he had conquered * {sua Gallia quam hello 
vicisset). 29 He went on to say that the Aedui, who were allies of 
the Bomans, had become his tributaries because they had faced the 
issue of war and been beaten, and refused to return the Aeduan 
messengers. As to Caesar’s threats, he reminded him that no one 
had hitherto crossed swords with him without coming off second 
best, and, further, that his invincible Germans were very efficient 
in the use of arms, had not slept under a roof for fourteen years, 
and were capable of anything. Meanwhile Caesar was greatly dis¬ 
turbed by the news which he heard from the Treveri that a vast 
horde of Suevi were threatening to cross the Bhine. He feared, he 
says, that if these newcomers joined Ariovistus it would be difficult 
to oppose the coalition. Presently he tells us that the Gauls and 
the traders talked so much of the great size of the Germans and 
of their skill in arms and courage, &c., that a very serious panic 
seized his army. This he allayed by one of his well-timed ad¬ 
dresses, in which he reminded them that these same Germans had 
been repeatedly defeated by the Helvetians not only in Helvetia 
but in their own country: non solum in suis sed etiam in illorum 
Jinibus plerumque superassent. 3J These same Helvetians had 
recently proved themselves no match for the Bomans, and if 
Ariovistus had defeated the Gauls it was after they had been ex¬ 
hausted by internal struggles, and, further, it had been more by 
strategy than valour. 

As the two armies approached each other a parley was arranged 
between Caesar and the German chief. The former reminded 
Ariovistus that he was under some obligations to himself and 
the Bomans, referring to the fact that he had been declared a 
friend of the Boman people. He urged that the Bomans were 
bound to protect their allies the Aedui, and repeated his former 
demand that he should withdraw from Gaul. Ariovistus replied 
that he had crossed the Bhine not spontaneously, but by invitation 
of the Gauls, who had offered him many temptations and promises. 
It was the Gauls themselves who had given him lands and 
hostages and the tribute he had imposed was the fair reward of 
victory. They had united in a coalition against him, which he 
had crushed by a single victory. He went on to say that he was 
bringing over a large number of Germans to safeguard himself and 
not to cause damage to Gaul, and that the portion of Gaul he had 

29 Caesar, B. Q. i. 34. 90 B. G. i. 40. 
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conquered was as much his as * the Province ’ was Rome’s, and if 
it was wrong to invade the one it must have been equally wrong to 
invade the other. He, according to Caesar, further reminded 
Caesar that he had been actually invited by messages from his 
enemies at Rome to assassinate him, and that he was prepared to 
become his ally and to fight his battle against his domestic enemies 
if he ceased to molest him, a passage which reads like a weapon 
artfully invented by Caesar to enhance his influence at home. The 
parley had no result. Ariovistus having suggested a second con¬ 
ference, Caesar preferred not to attend it himself, but sent as 
his representative G. Valerius Procillus, the son of G. Valerius 
Caburius, no doubt a Gaul by race. His father had been made a 
Roman citizen by G. Valerius Flaccus, and we are told be was 
skilled in the Gaulish tongue, which Ariovistus knew from long 
practice. With him he also sent M. Mettius, probably another 
Romanised Gaul who was on friendly terms with the German chief. 
Perhaps the latter had contemplated some act of treachery against 
Caesar if he had had the temerity to go in person, for we are told 
when his two representatives arrived they were charged with being 
spies and pat in chains. 

Ariovistus was apparently disinclined to come out and fight in 
the open, and in reply to his inquiries Caesar learnt that it was the 
habit among the Germans to appeal to their ‘ wise women,’ who 
were versed in divinations and sorcery, whether the time was pro¬ 
pitious for fighting or not, and they had declared that they ought 
not to fight till the new moon. In the battle which followed the 
German tribes, we are told, were ranged separately and in sequence 
with an interval between each two. They were in this order: 
* the Harudes, Marcomani, Triboci, Vangiones, Nemetes, Sedusii, 
and Suevi,’ the whole host being surrounded and hemmed in by 
their waggons and carts so as to shut out any hope of flight. In 
these vehicles they placed their women, who while the men were 
going out to fight implored them with outstretched hands not to 
allow them to become the slaves of the Romans. 

In fighting, the Germans formed a closely serried body which 
Caesar calls-a phalanx, in which the men in the first rank stood 
close together with their shields in front of them, while their heads 
were protected by the shields of those behind them, and so on. 
Many of the Roman soldiers leapt on this mass of shields, tore 
them asunder, and then plied their thrusting swords from above. 
The battle was fierce and sharp, but at length the enemy’s ranks 
broke and fled, nor did they halt until they had reached the Rhine 
five miles off. There a very few found boats, while the rest, trust¬ 
ing to their strength, tried to swim across. Others, again, sought to 
get over on rafts. Ariovistus himself crossed over in a small boat. 
The greater part of his men were killed by the pursuing cavalry. 
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Plutarch, who, as Long says, was fond of large figures, puts the 
number at 80,000. Ariovistus, we have seen, had two wives, 
one a Suevian, whom he had brought with him from home, the 
other a Norican, a sister of King Voctio, who was sent to him by 
her brother when in Gaul. Both perished in the flight. Of his 
daughters one was also killed and the other was captured. Caesar’s 
young messenger, G. Valerius Procillus, who had been dragged 
along by his custodians bound with a triple chain, was released by 
Caesar himself when engaged in the pursuit with his cavalry, and 
be tells us what genuine pleasure this gave him, for he deemed 
him the most noble of all the Gauls, and he was his friend and 
guest. M. Mettius was also rescued. Procillus reported that he 
had been present when the diviners were consulted as to whether 
he should be burnt forthwith or reserved for another occasion. 

The immediate result of the battle was that the Suevi, who had 
reached the banks of the Rhine with the purpose, no doubt, of 
invading Gaul, returned home again, but many of them were way¬ 
laid and killed* by the people near the river. What became of 
Ariovistus after he crossed the Rhine is not known. We do not read 
of him for some time, and then are merely told that he was dead 
and that his death had caused great grief to the Germans : 

magno esse dolori Ariovisti mortem et superiores nostras victorias. 31 

When and how he actually died we do not know. Book v. of the 
Commentaries, in which his death is mentioned, refers to the 
campaign of 54 b.o., but he may have died immediately after the 
great battle, and perhaps from some wound there received. It has 
been suggested by Eickheim, without, as Mr. Holmes says, a particle 
of evidence, that he was assassinated at the instance of Caesar. 
More than a hundred years later, according to Tacitus’ report, 
Cerealis, addressing an assembly of the Treveri and Lingones, 
reminded them that when the Romans settled on the Rhine it was 
not for the purpose of protecting Italy, but in order to prevent 
another Ariovistus from dominating over Gaul. 

Nec ideo Rhenum insedimus, ut Italiam tueremur, sed ne quis alius 
Ariovistus regno Galliarum poteretur. 33 

This is a good measure of the deep impression made upon the 
Romans by the incursion of Ariovistus. 33 

Mommsen has summed up the result in another and more 
important matter. ‘ Thus brilliantly,’ he says, 

the Roman rule announced its advent to the mighty stream, which the 
Italian soldiers here saw for the first time; by a single fortunate battle 

" Caesar, B. O. v. 29. “ Tacitus, Hist. iv. 73. 

* Holmes, Caesar’s Conquest of QatU, p. 189. 
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the line of the Rhine was won. The fate of the German settlements on 
the left bank of the Rhine lay in the hands of Caesar; the victor coaid 
destroy them, bat he did not do so. The neighbouring Celtic cantons— 
the Sequani, Leuci, Mediomatrici—were neither capable of self-defence 
nor trustworthy; the transplanted Germans promised to become not 
merely brave guardians of the frontier but also better subjects of Rome. 

. . . Caesar here, as everywhere, preferred conquered foes to doubtful 
friends; he left the Germans settled by Ariovistus along the left bank 
of the Rhine—the Triboci about Strassburg, the Nemetes about Spires, the 
Vangiones about Worms—in possession of their new abodes, and entrusted 
them with the guarding of the Rhine frontier. 34 

In a note he adds, ‘ This seems the simplest hypothesis regard¬ 
ing the origin of these Germanic settlements. . . . That Caesar left 
them in possession of their settlements is probable, because he in 
presence of Ariovistus implies that he was ready to tolerate the 
Germans already settled in Gaul, 35 and because we find them 
afterwards in these abodes.’ 

When Augustus and Tiberius rearranged the affairs of Gaul, they 
formed two new provinces west of the river, respectively known 
as the first and second Germany and otherwise as Upper and 
Lower Germany. The former of these received its name doubtless 
from the Vangiones, Nemetes,' and Triboci. The Obrincus, which has 
been identified with the Moselle, and also with the Ahr, was, accord¬ 
ing to Ptolemy, the frontier between the two provinces. In 50 aj>. 
Tacitus tells us that Lucius Pomponius sent a body of auxiliary 
cavalry composed of Vangiones and Nemetes, with a squadron of 
light horse, to attack the Chatti. 30 In the year 70 a.d., and during 
the great rebellion of Civilis, an ally of the latter named Tutor, who 
was a chief of the Treveri, found means to augment his army by 
detachments collected in the country of the Vangiones, Caeracati 
(i.e. the Nemetes), and Triboci, but presently these latter deserted 
to the Romans. 37 From this time these tribes seem to have 
become gradually Romanised and their country to have become 
an integral part of Roman Gaul. Their land suffered the same 
fate as other parts of Eastern Gaul in being overwhelmed later 
by the Teutonic invaders, and we find Ammianus Marcellinus 58 
writing about them thus:— 

Dein prima Germania, ubi praeter alia municipia Magontiacus est, et 
Vangiones et Nemetes et Argentoratus barbaricis cladibus nota. 

Having discussed the populations of the Upper Rhine to whom 
Caesar gave the name of Germans, we will now turn to those 
similarly named who lived on the lower course of that river, that is 

31 Hist, of Rome , ed. 1894, vol. v. 48. 

34 Caesar, B. G . L 35,43. 36 Ann . xii. 27. 

37 Tacitus, Hist. iv. 70. 33 xv. 27. 
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to say in Gallia Belgica. He divides the Belgae into two classes, 
of one of which he says:— 

plerosque Belgas esse ortos ab Germanis, Rhenumque antiquitus tr&ns- 
ductos propter loci fertilitafcem ibi consedisse, Gallosque qui ea loca 
incolerent expulisse. 39 

He then describes the various Belgic tribes, and concludes with a 
specific enumeration of those he calls German:— 

Condrusos, Eburones, Caeroesos, Paemanos, qui uno nomine Germani 
appellantur, arbitrari ad xl milia. 

In another place he mentions 

Segni Condrusique ex gente et numero Germanorum, qui sunt inter 
Eburones Treverosque. 40 

Here then we have five Belgic tribes to whom Caesar gives the 
name of Germans. These Belgic Germans Caesar puts in * the 
Ardennes,’ which he calls Arduenna. He tells us it was the largest 
forest of Gaul, and extended from the Rhine and the borders of 
the Treveri to those of the Remi, 41 that is, it occupied the high¬ 
lands from the Rhine to the Meuse right across the valley of the 
Moselle. Cassius Dio has an interesting sentence about these 
tribes. He says that 

some of the Celtic tribes whom we call German had occupied all the 
Belgic territory near the Rhine and caused it to be called Germania, the 
upper part extending to the sources of the river and the lower to the 
ocean of Britain. 42 


Of the five tribes above named the Eburones were the most 
famous. In regard to them Caesar says:— 

pars maxima est inter Mosam ac Rhenum qui sub imperio Ambiorigis et 
Catuvolci erant. 43 


They thus bordered on the Menapii on the north, 44 and also on 
the Aduatuci and Nervii, 45 while on the south they were separated 
from the Trev^i by the Segni and Condrusi. 48 Their country in 
fact included considerable portions of the modem provinces of 
Limburg and Liege. The name may be compared with many 
other Keltic names, as Eburomagus, Eburodunum (of which name 
three towns are recorded, represented by the modern Embrun in 
the Hautes Alpes, Yverdon in Switzerland, and Briinn in Moravia); 


82 B. O. ii. 4. 

41 Ibid. v. 3; vi. 29. 

« B. O. y. 24. 

44 Ibid. y. 38, 39 and vi. 83. 


40 Ibid. yi. 32. 

42 Cassias Dio, liii. 12. 
44 Ibid. iv. 4 and vi. 33. 
46 Ibid. vi. 32. 
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Eburobriga, Eburovices (a qualifying word applied to one section of 
the Aulerci, whence the modern Evreux); Ebora, now Evora in 
Portugal, Eburacum or Eboracum, i.e. York, &c. Gluck explains 
the name by the Irish eabar (< lutum , coenum, limus ), hence he glosses 
the name Eburomagus by Campus lutosus. This again answers 
to the Teutonic hor in Horwang (from Hor, Old High Germ, coenum , 
lutum, limus, pains). Thus Eburodunum answers to the Teutonic 
Horburg. The form Eboracum comes from the Irish ebrach 
(lutosus, coenosus). 47 

The names of the two recorded chiefs of the Eburones were also 
clearly Keltic. 48 One of them, Catuvolcus, has been discussed at 
length by Gluck, who makes it a compound of catu and volcus. 
The former is the Welsh and Armorican cat (modern cad, kad ), 
Irish cath (pugna, proelium), and occurs in many Keltic names, 
as in the personal name Catullus. 49 This may explain the name 
of the Verona poet, Catullus, who was probably of Keltic origin. 
Gluck mentions a number of other old Keltic names com¬ 
pounded with the same particle, as Catulliacus, Catulla, Catuso, 
Catusiacum, Catussa, Caturix, Caturiges, Catuslogi, Catusualis, &c., 
and also a large number of later Welsh and Irish names, such as 
Cadaioc, Katuc, Catuacus, Catuman, Cation, Catulaunus, Catalan, 
Catguallauni, Catguaret, &c. 50 The other element in the name, 
volcus , Gluck compares with the Keltic tribal name Volcae and the 
personal name Volcius. The other Eburonian chief mentioned by 
Caesar was called Ambiorix, compounded of ambi and rix. Ambi 
occurs in many Gaulish names, as Ambivariti, Ambiliati, Ambarri, 
Ambisontes, Ambirenus, Ambactus, Ambigatus, &c. In modem 
Keltic it is found both as a substantive and also as an intensive 
adjective. Ambi in Ambiorix is explained in the former sense by 
Gliick. 51 The rix in the same name occurs very frequently in 
Gaulish nomenclature, as Cantorix on a Gaulish coin, Eporidirix, 
Cingetorix, Vercingetorix, Dumnorix, Lugatorix, &c. It means 
‘ lord * or ‘ king.’ Gliick equates it with Hgs, gen. regin ; Kymr. -ri, 
now rhi = rig, which occurs in Nennius; Irish rig, now righ, 
reogh (rex, princeps, dominus). 

Caesar tells us that between the Eburones and the Treveri were 
the Segni and Condrusi. The former were doubtless the Senneci of 
Pliny, and Long argues that their name survives in the little town 
of Sinei or Signei in the county of Namur. The Segni, says 
Miillenhoff, 

wenn die walddorfer Bourg-S6gne oder Bourseigne siid-dstlich von Givet 
ihren Namen bewahren, wohnten noch etwas siidlicher an der HouiUe. 5 * 

47 Gliick, op. cit. pp. 115,116. 48 See Zeuss, Die DetUschen , p. 212, note. 

48 Muratori, Nov. Thes. vet. Inscr. iii. 1248 no. 5 ; Orelli, 2064, Ac. 

i0 Gliick, pp. 48-52. 41 Op. cit. p. 18, note 2. 

“ Deutsche Alterthumskunde, ii. 196. 
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Zeuss treats the name as clearly Keltic. It is preserved in com¬ 
position in such names as Segonax, Seguocani, Segovii, Segontiaci, 
Segovellauni. Gliick regards the word sego , which he derives from 
some root meaning * strength,* as 

nioht bloss in Gallisohen sondern in Brittischen {ex. gr. Segontium) 
vorhanden. Die jetzigen Brittischen Sprachen aber kennen das Wort 
nicht mehr. In Irischen dagegen findet sich noch das Wort segh = sig 
mit der Bedeutung urns, &c. 

The name of the Condrusi is no doubt preserved in that of the 
strip of country north of the Meuse called Condroz and La Condroz, 
the Pagus Condrusus of medieval documents. It occurs in an 
inscription, Deae Viradesthi Pagus Condrustis militans in Coh. II 
Tungr. 6Z This cohort was stationed near Middleby, in Scotland. 54 
Caesar calls the Condrusi clients of the Treveri. 65 The particle 
con occurs in many old and later Keltic names. Among the 
former Conbennones and Consuanetes, Convictolotavis, Congen- 
nicus, Congiuna, Congentianus, &c. 56 Gliick says of it:— 

Die Partikel con 9 Kymr. con {cyn), Ir. con, erscheint haufig in 
Keltischen Namen. 67 

He gives a long list of medieval Irish names in which it occurs. 
It means * head.’ The second part of the name is just as plainly 
Keltic. Of the younger Drusus Cicero says :— 

Pronepos est Drusi qui primus cognomen hoc ab interfeoto Druso, 
Gallorum duce, tulit/’ 8 

Gliick, 59 speaking of Drusus as a particle in this very name, 
says:— 

Der Name Drusus (Horat. Od. iv. 4, 18; Ovid, Fast . 1,12), der auch 
in dem Ortsnamen Apovo-o/xayos 60 (i.e. Drusi Campus) erscheint, ist 
bekanntlich Gallisches Ursprunges. 61 Bei den Iren findet sich ebenfalls 
der Name Druis 62 = Drusus, so wie noch jetzt das Wort dries , drieis 
(ilibido ) vorhanden ist. Der Name bedeutet hbidinosus . 63 

In regard to Caeroesi we may recall that Ceresium and Ciresium 
occur as the names of Gallic places. 64 Gliick says:— 

Caerosi lautet daher Gallisch Cairoisi. Zur Erklarung des Namens 
bietet das Irische das Wort cdir t jetzt caor ( ovis ). 

This tribe gave its name to the pagus Caroascus, 65 which connotes 
the district round Priim. 66 In regard to Paemani, we may com- 


44 C.I.L. vii. 107S. 44 Holmes, p. 687. 44 Caesar, B . G. iv. 6. 


44 Gliick, p. 64. 

44 Cicero, Brutus , 28. 

44 Ptol. ii. 12, Ac. 

44 Ann. Ulst. (ed. O’Conor), iv. 79. 
44 Zeuss, Die Deutschen , p. 212. 


4T Ibid. p. 66. 

44 Op. cit. p. 64, note. 

41 Suet. Tib. 3. 

44 Zeuss, Gramm. Celt. p. 29, note. 

44 Ibid. p. 213. 44 Mullenhoff, ii. 196 
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pare it with the confessedly Keltic name Cenomani. Miillenhoff 
definitely calls it a Keltic name. It survives in Famen, the Pagus 
Falmenna, &c., of medieval writers. 67 As the names Caeroesi and 
Paemani do not occur again after Caesar’s reference in book ii. 4, 
Miillenhoff has suggested that they may be included under the 
name Segni as a collective name. 

Caesar refers to the five tribes above discussed collectively as 
Cis-Rhenane Germans. We do not know when they were trans¬ 
planted into Gaul. It is recorded of the Eburones that they were 
relieved by Caesar from their dependence on the Aduatuci, which 
created an obligation towards him on the part of their chief 
Ambiorix. He makes the latter say, 

Sese pro Caesaris in se beneficiis plurimum ei confiteri debere, quod 
eius opera stipendio liberatus esset, quod Aduatucis finitimis suis, pendere 
consuesset; quodque ei et filius et fratris filius ab Caesare remissi essent, 
quos Aduatuci obsidum numero missos apud se in servitute et catenis 
tenuissent. 68 

There is a difficult problem unsolved in regard to the Aduatuci 
in that the fortress of Aduatuca, with which their name is assuredly 
connected, is put by Caesar in the middle of the country of the 
Eburones (hoc fere ezt in mediis Eburonumfinibw J. 69 We can hardly 
doubt that the Aduatuci, who are described by Caesar as a fraction 
of the Cimbri who had settled in Gaul, either gave their name to 
or derived their name from Aduatuca, and if so, how comes it to 
be planted in the middle of another tribe ? The only explanation 
would seem to be that the Aduatuci must have been dispossessed 
of their old territory by the Eburones, who were occupying it in the 
time of Caesar. If so it seems to follow that the Eburones and 
their dependent tribes, who were collectively called Germani by him, 
had probably been in the country but a short time when he began 
his career in Gaul, and that they had entered Gaul during or after 
the Cimbric invasion, that is some time between 107 and 60 b.c. 
In this case they were probably dispossessed of the further bank 
of the Rhine by the aggression of the Tenchtheri, Usipetes, and 
Sugambri, who were found there in the time of Caesar. 

The Eburones are first heard of in 57 b.c., when with the other 
Cis-Rhenane Germans they joined the confederated Belgae in 
their famous revolt. The fact of this alliance goes far to show, 
apart from other evidence, that the Eburones were of Gaulish race. 
A large part of the Belgae, like the latter, had crossed the Rhine, 
but probably at an earlier period. Caesar’s words 70 mean not 
that they were Teutons, as many of the older writers thought, but 

87 Zeuss, Die Deutschen , p. 213 ; Miilleiihoff, ii. 196, note . 

b * Caesar, B. G. v. 27. 89 Ibid . vi. 32. 

70 Ibid. ii. 4, cited ante , p. 637. 
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merely that they were Gaols from beyond the Bhine. They had 
crossed over that river some time before, for Caesar goes on to tell 
os that when all Gaol was assailed by the Cimbri and Teutones, 
the Belgae alone excluded them from their borders. 

The Condrosi, Eburones, Caeroesi, and Paemani, who, as Caesar 
says, were together called Germans, joined the Eelgic confederacy of 
57 b.o. with 40,000 men, being by far the largest contingent fornisbed 
by any member of the body. We are not told of any special part 
the German allies of the Belgae took in the war which followed* 
The next time they are mentioned is in 55 b.o., when the Tench- 
theri and Usipetes, tribes from beyond the Bhine, having been 
driven from their old country by the Suevi, entered the land of 
the Menapii and, apparently encouraged by the Gauls, proceeded 
to settle down among the Eburones and Condrusi. Thence 
they were driven out by the Bomans. The following year, when 
Caesar returned from his campaign in Britain he put his legions 
in winter quarters among the Belgae. One newly recruited legion 
and five cohorts he sent to winter among the Eburones, who, he 
says, lived between the Bhine and the Meuse under their chiefs 
Ambiorix and Catuvolcus. This was very unwelcome and, no 
doubt, also very costly to the tribes among whom the legions 
were quartered, and Ambiorix tried by several plausible arguments 
to persuade the Bomans to withdraw from his country and to join 
the larger divisions under Labienus or Q. Cicero, promising them a 
safe conduct if they did so. 

I do not propose to describe in detail the treacherous conduct of 
Ambiorix and the consequent slaughter of the Roman contingent and 
its commanders, nor the indomitable resistance he offered to the 
Roman arms. The forces were really unequal when it came to 
actual fighting, and it was not long before the country of the 
Eburones was wasted in all directions and Ambiorix himself was a 
hopeless fugitive, owing his safety to the unswerving loyalty of his 
people. Caesar tells us he had made up his mind that in punish* 
ment of their treacherous crime the whole stock and name of the 
Eburones should be destroyed, pro tali facinore stirps ac nomen 
civitatit toUatur, 71 and it is not wonderful that the Segni and Con* 
drusi should have separated their fortunes from their unhappy 
brothers, and asked not to be mingled with them in Caesar’s pitiless 
punishment, a request which he granted on condition that they 
offered no shelter to his enemies. Caesar now proceeded syste¬ 
matically to ravage the country of the Eburones. Their hamlets 
and scattered houses were burnt and their cattle driven off, and 
their com was consumed by the legionaries. Ambiorix himself 
eluded his pursuers, and with an escort of but four horsemen 
managed to escape from marsh to forest, and forest to marsh, and 

»• B.Q. vi. 34. 
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finally to get away. 7 * Two years later, in 51 b.c., Caesar once 
more entered the country of the Eborones and completed his 
terrible retribution. A great number of the inhabitants who 
remained were killed, and their possessions were burnt and de¬ 
stroyed. 7 * The bare mention of the tribe by Strabo, writing in 
20 b.o., when a remnant of them must still have been living 
in the Ardennes, 74 shows that they still retained their name. 
That name then disappears from history, nor is it apparently pre¬ 
served in the nomenclature of the country unless it be in the 
plateau of Embourg, or Embour, near Lidge. Their devastated land 
was presently occupied by immigrants of another community, the 
Tungri. When Augustus and Tiberius rearranged the administra¬ 
tion of Gaul, the country west of the lower Rhine was formed into 
a province known as Germania Inferior or Germania Secunda, and 
was so named, no doubt, from the Keltic German tribes above 
described. Ptolemy says it extended from the sea to the Moselle, 
and he names its principal towns as Batavodurum (perhaps 
the Valkhof at Nimeguen, or Wvk by Duurstede), Agrippinensis 
Colonia (Cologne), Bonna (Bonn), and Magontianum (Mayence). 

This concludes my survey of the tribes encountered by Caesar 
on the west of the Rhine, to whom the Gauls gave the name of 
Germans. It is plain that they had only recently crossed that 
river, and occupied the country where Caesar found them. Not 
long before his time the Rhine flowed through a Keltic land 
from its source to its mouth. There still remained beyond the 
river some tribes whose Keltic origin is not improbable. The 
general cause of their migration was doubtless the continuous 
pressure westward of the peoples of Northern and Eastern 
Germany, which led to a continuous advance of those in front of 
them and the consequent movement of fresh hordes from east to 
west. This movement was dammed back for a while and stopped 
by the Roman conquest of Gaul: but it broke out again when the 
Roman garrisons became weak, and eventually caused an entire 
revolution in the distribution of races in Western Europe. 

Hbnry H. Howobtb. 

" B. a. vi. 48. 

*• Ibid. viL 24-25. ” Strabo, iv. 8, 5. 
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The First House of Commons of 
Queen Elizabeth 

III. The Composition of the House of Commons 

I NOW come to the second part of my inquiry—What was the 
actual composition of Elizabeth’s first house of commons? 

The story of the circulation of lists is a myth, but may it not be a 
broken echo of something that actually happened ? Is it not pos¬ 
sible that in some unexplained way the government succeeded in 
exercising a dominant influence on the elections ? If the supposi¬ 
tion which underlies these questions is true some trace of the 
action of the government must be discoverable. Since records are 
dumb the parliament itself must speak. Accordingly we must 
pass the house of commons in review, we must take it to pieces, 
compare it with its predecessors, and examine whether there was 
anything abnormal in its constitution. If we find that it Was 
composed of the same elements as its predecessors, and that these 
elements were present in much the same proportions, we shall 
infer that it was a normal parliament, and we shall hardly be able 
to escape the conclusion that it was brought together in a normal 
way. On the other hand, if we find abnormal elements, a dissec¬ 
tion of these elements will probably disclose interference of an 
unusually extensive kind, and may justify the conclusion that the 
house of commons was packed. 

When Elizabeth came to the throne the house of commons was 
composed of 898 members, returned in the following ways:— * 

78 members returned by 89 1 English oounties, 

4 members returned by London, , *. 

288 members returned by 144 2 boroughs, 3 
4 members returned by Abingdon, Banbury, Higham Ferrets, and 
Monmouth, 

24 members returned by 24 Welsh constituencies. 

898 members returned by 212 constituencies. 

1 Durham returned no members until the reign of Charles II. 

* Maidstone is omitted from this number. It was disfranchised for its share in 
Wyatt's rebellion, and did not return members to Elizabeth's first parliament. 
Woodstock also is excluded. It sent no members to parliament between 1554 and 1572. 

1 To speak with strict accuracy the borough members were of three classes—(1) 
the citizens of cities, (2) the burgesses of boroughs, (8) the barons of the Cinque Ports. 

t t 2 
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To these numbers must be added three boroughs 4 returning 
six members, which were added to the roll of parliamentary 
boroughs in 1669. If every constituency had been represented 
in Elizabeth’s first parliament it would thus have included 404 
members. But Aldborough, Boroughbridge, Heydon, Knares- 
borough, Ripon, Thirsk/ and Berwick 6 did not make returns. 
Deducting their 14 members from the gross total, 404, we obtain 
the number of members, 890/ who actually sat in Elizabeth's 
first parliament. 

In order to ascertain the elements of which the house of 
commons was composed the first thing to do is to prepare a list 
of members. No complete list has* survived, but it is possible to 
compile a nearly complete one from two different sources, the 
Parliamentary Return of 1878 8 and the list in Browne Willis’s 
Notitia Parliamentarian The former gives 287 names, the latter 
adds 106 ; 14 more names are supplied from other sources. 10 Out 
of a total number of 890 the names of 866 are preserved, a 
sufficiently large proportion to afford materials for trustworthy 
deductions. 

Having secured a nearly complete list of members we can 

* Clitheroe and Newton, in Lancashire, and Sudbury, in Suffolk. Browne Willis 
(Not. Pari. iii. 66) adds a fourth, Minehead, in Somerset, but an entry in the Commons' 
Journals proves that Minehead first sent members to the parliament of 1563 (D'Ewes, 
Journals , p. 80). 

* The writ for Yorkshire is endorsed by EUerker, the sheriff, with a report that 
these six boroughs 1 adhuc nullum dederunt responsum' (B.O., Pari. Writs, vol. 26, 
p. 14). 

* Berwick's omission to make a return was probably due to the war with Scotland. 
There is no return for 1558 either. 

’ It is possible that a few boroughs, though entitled to return two members, 
returned only one. The point is not capable of verification, but in any case the total 
number cannot have exceeded 390. * P. 400. 

* Vol. iii. p. 62. Dixon remarks that the returns are very imperfect (History, 
v. 54, note), but he does not refer to Browne Willis. The latter’s lists are not 
always correct, but they are sufficiently trustworthy for the purpose of my investiga¬ 
tion. I use them, of course, only in cases in which the parliamentary return is 
missing. From a comparison with the parliamentary return I estimate that about 
10 per cent, of Browne Willis's identifications are wrong. 

10 These are Aldworth and Turner for Beading (J. M. Guilding, Beading Borough 
Records , i. 257); Seckford and Barker for Ipswich (Nat. Bacon, Annals of Ipswich, 
1884, p. 252); Hogan and Waters for King’s Lynn (H. Harrod, Records of King's 
Lynn , p. 121); Ventris and Slegge for Cambridge (C.H. Cooper, Annals of Cambridge, 
ii. 158); Harrington for Great Grimsby (Hist. Manuscripts Comm., 14 th Report , 
Appendix viii. p. 276); Bone for Orford (ibid. Various Collections, iv. 275); Knyvett 
for Brackley (ibid. 1900, Manuscripts of Lord Montagu of Beaulieu , p. 11); Aired 
for Hull (G. R. Park, Pari. Repres. of Yorkshire , p. 96); Windham for an unknown 
constituency (Commons' Journals , i. 57); Drew Drury for Camelford (Courtney, 
Pari. Repres. of Cornwall , p. 342). Some years ago a question was asked in 
Notes and Queries, as to the return for Norwich (series ix. vol. 12, p. 289), whether 
the parliamentary return, which gives Woodhouse and Sotherton, or Browne Willis, 
who gives Flowerdew and Aldrych, was correct. I have verified from the original 
return that the members were Woodhouse and Sotherton (R.O., Pari. Writs, vol. 26). 
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proceed to inquire whether there was anything abnormal in the 
parliament’s composition. The first question which arises is, Was 
the number of new members unusually large? Dixon remarks 
that * sweeping changes were made,’ and that ‘ of all who sat in 
Mary’s last parliament about fifty-three are known to have sat in 
Elizabeth’s first ’; 11 but his figures are imperfect, because they 
ignore Browne Willis. I have obtained the following results from 
the more complete list which I have made :— 

Members who sat for the same constituencies in the 
parliaments of 1558 and 1559 . . . .88 

Members who sat in both parliaments but for different 

constituencies.16 

Members who sat in the parliament of 1559 and in an 
earlier parliament of Mary— 

(a) for the same constituencies . .42 

(b) for different constituencies .22 

Total. ~im 

These figures show that not very far short of half of Elizabeth’s 
first house of commons consisted of men who had sat in one or 
other of Mary’s parliaments. For a parliament which met only 
a year after its predecessor 12 a proportion of new members of 
more than one-half seems very high, and appears to justify 
Dixon’s remark that sweeping changes were made. But the cir¬ 
cumstances of the time must be taken into account. What would 
be an unusual proportion at the present day may have been 
a normal proportion in the sixteenth century. The only way to 
decide this point is to compare the lists of previous parliaments. 
Full materials exist, because Mary summoned no fewer than five 
—one in 1558, two in 1554, one in 1555, and one in 1558. I have 
examined the lists of these parliaments, with the following results : 
Out of a total number of 882 members for which returns exist 
92 sat for the same constituencies in Mary’s first and second par¬ 
liaments; out of 846 members 108 sat similarly in her second and 
third, 91 out of 848 in her third and fourth, and 70 out of 871 in 
her fourth and fifth. For Mary’s last and Elizabeth’s first parlia¬ 
ments the corresponding figures are 88 and 846. The figures may 
be presented most clearly in the form of percentages:— 

Percentage of 


Mary’s second parliament 

New Members. 

76 

Old Members." 

24 

„ third „ 

70 

80 

„ fourth „ 

78} . 

26} 

fifth „ 

81 

19 

Elizabeth’s first „ 

76 

25 

History, v. 54. Dom Birt concurs (EUz. Relig . Sett. p. 55). 

Mary’s last parliament began to sit on 20 January 1558. 

By 1 old members * I mean members who sat for the same constituency in two 
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These figures show that the number of new members was very 
large in every parliament, but that the proportion of each class re¬ 
mained constant within comparatively narrow limits. Ihe normal 
percentage of new members may be taken as 76. It sank to 70 
in Mary’s third parliament, because, probably, that parliament 
followed a predecessor which only sat for a month at an interval 
of seven months; it rose as high as 81 in Mary’s last parliament, 
because that parliament did not meet till two years and a quarter 
after her fourth. The extraordinary unhealthiness of 1557 and 
1558 must also have had some influence on the return of old 
members both to Mary’s last and to Elizabeth’s first parliament. 
The net result of the examination of figures which I have 
attempted is to show conclusively that the proportion of new 
members in Elizabeth’s first parliament was not abnormally large. 
The statement that she made sweeping changes is misleading, 
because it implies that something unusual happened. Nothing 
unusual happened. The number of new members was large ac¬ 
cording to modern ideas, but it was no larger than was usual in 
Mary’s reign. 14 


IV. The County Membebs. 

' The first test by which I have sought to discover whether Eliza¬ 
beth’s first house of commons was packed has failed to furnish an 
affirmative answer. The preponderance of new members proves 
nothing. We must therefore go a step further and inquire whether 
there was anything abnormal in the composition of the house. It 
was divided into members who represented counties and members 
who represented towns, the latter outnumbering the former in 
the proportion of nearly four to one. The county members 
were almost invariably country gentlemen, the leading men, next 
to the nobility, in their respective counties, the men who took 
it in turn to fill the office of sheriff; the borough members, in 
the case of the larger towns, were generally local citizens, chosen 
from among the governing bodies of the towns which they repre¬ 
sented. In the case of small towns the members were of a 
more miscellaneous class, sometimes local citizens, but more 
commonly lawyers, officials, and country gentry of the neigh¬ 
bourhood. A house of commons of the middle sixteenth century 

successive parliaments. I have not included members who sat for different con¬ 
stituencies, because the work of picking out the names is very laborious and the 
comparison which I have made is sufficient for my purpose. There is no reason to 
suppose that men changed their constituencies with greater frequency in one parlia¬ 
ment than in another. 

14 My examination of the figures confirms Maitland’s remark that * the number 
of knights and burgesses who, having served in 1558, were again returned in 1559 
was not abnormally small * (Cambridge Modem History , ii. 566). 
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was thus made up of four classes—country gentry, burgesses, 
lawyers, and officials. The ‘carpet-bagger’ pur tang, the man 
who in the eighteenth century posted down to the borough of 
his choice with a portmanteau full of guineas, had hardly made 
his appearance. From whichever class he was drawn the member 
for a constituency was almost always a man with local connexions. 
As the county members took the first rank in the house I begin my 
examination with them. The following list gives the names of 
those who sat for English counties in the parliaments of 1558 and 
1569, 15 with the addition of brief notes indicating who they were 
and, wherever possible, how they stood affected to the governments 
of Mary and Elizabeth. My object being to inquire whether Eliza¬ 
beth’s parliament was packed, I have been at pains to discover any 
facts which tend to show that members of her house of commons 
occupied positions of trust under Mary. If such facts can be pro¬ 
duced for few, it is probable that men who had been trusted or 
employed by Mary rarely found their way into Elizabeth’s parlia¬ 
ment, and it may reasonably be inferred that special means were 
taken to keep them out. For the same reason I have sought for 
facts which prove or imply that particular members of the 1559 
parliament were out of favour under Mary. If Elizabeth’s house 
of commons was composed largely of such men, we shall probably 
not be wrong in concluding that special efforts were made to 
secure the return of members who were opposed to the Marian 
system. Such a result would again create the inference of packing. 


,# The parliament of 1558 is particularly suitable for purposes of comparison, not 
only because it immediately preceded the one with which we are concerned, but also 
because it was brought together, so far as is known, without government interference. 
The only action taken by Mary’s government in connexion with the election of 1558 
was to issue a circular to sheriffs on 10 December 1557 urging the election of * men 
given to good order Catholique and discrete and so qualified as the auncient lawes 
of the realm requireth * (S.P., Dorn., Mary , vol. xi. no. 61). This letter cannot 
be called an interference with elections ; it was a mere platitude of the kind to which 
the Tudors were addicted. Another letter which went much further is calendared 
among the State Papers as referring to the parliament of 1558 (SJ ?., Dom., Mary 
vol. xii. no. 2), but I believe that it is a letter of 1553, issued in order to influence 
the elections to Edward Yl’s last parliament. The date is written thus: 1 Januarie 
155[?].’ The first three figures are distinct and unmistakable. The fourth is almost 
obliterated. The editor of the Calendar read it as a 7. After comparing it with a 
number of 2s and 7s in contemporary State Papers 1 think it is a 2. This conjecture 
is converted into a certainty by the fact that the document is a verbatim copy of a 
letter, now among the Lansdowne MSS. in the British Museum (vol. 94, no. 9, 
p. 20), which was issued by Edward VI to influence the elections of 1553. Thia 
letter and the letter in the Becord Office agree word for word. It is inconceiv¬ 
able that Mary when writing to the sheriffs to influence the elections of 1558 
would copy a letter issued at the end of Edward’s reign by Northumberland, her 
deadliest enemy. 
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PARLIAMENT OF 1558. PARLIAMENT OF 1559. 

BEDFORDSHIRE. 

Sir Humphrey Radcliffe, of Elstow Thomas Pyoott, of Stratton. Belonged 
Nunnery (B. Willis, Buckingham , p. 16). to an ancient Bedfordshire family (R. H. 

A younger brother of the second earl of O'Byrne, Repres. Hist. p. 44). Sheriff 

Sussex (Diet, of Nat Biogr. xlvii. 135). 1553,1558. Escheator 1A 2 and 2 A 3 

Lieutenant of the gentlemen pensioners, Philip A Mary (Tenth Report of Deputy 
temp. Edw. VI. Underhill, the ‘hot Keeper of Records , App. ii. p. 9). 18 
gospeller,’ says that Batcliffe < alwayes 
favored the gospelle ’ ( Narr . of the Re¬ 
formation , Camd. Soc., p. 161). Justice 
of the peace 1555." Sheriff 1559. 1 ’ 

Sir John Gascoigne. Belonged to an John Seynt John. Belonged to an ancient 
ancient Yorkshire family. The Bed- Bedfordshire family. Eldest son of the 

fordshire branch settled in the county first Lord St. John of Bletso, one of the 

in the reign of Henry VIII (O’Byrne, peers created by Elizabeth at her ooro- 

Repres. Hist. p. 28). J.P. 1555. Sheriff nation (O’Byrne, ut supra , p.58). 

1543. Recorder (an honorary office in 
this case) of the town of Bedford in 
1566 (Visitation of Bedfordshire, HarL 
Soc., xix. 72). 

BERKSHIRE. 

Sir Francis Englefield. A leading Sir Henry Nevill. A leading gentleman 
member of Mary’s government ( Diet, of of Berkshire. Brother of Lord Aber- 

Nat. Biogr. xvii. 372). Commissioner gavenny (O’Byme, ut supra , p. 180). 

for the loan of 1557, 19 and for the Lord-lieutenant 1560 (S.P.,Dom.,Elis., 

subsidy of 1559 (R.O., Subs. Boll Cal. p. 152). Sheriff 1573. 

74/219). 

John Fetyplace, of Basils Legh. Member (Second return missing.) 
of an ancient Berkshire family (W. N. 

Clerke, Parochial Topography of Want¬ 
ing , p. 68). J.P. 1555. Sheriff 1569. 

Commissioner for the subsidy of 1559 
( S.P ., Dorn., Eliz ., vol. ix.) 

B UC KINOHA MSHIRE. 

Sir William Dormer, of Wing Park, Paul Darrell, of Lillingston Dayrell, 
Bucks (Browne Willis, Buckingham , Bucks. Belonged to an ancient Bucks 

p. 16). Father of the duchess of Feria family (B. Willis, Buckingham , pp. 215, 

(Diet, of Nat. Biogr. xv. 245). Sheriff 216). J.P. 1555. Sheriff 1564,1580. 

1554,1569. J.P. 1555. Commissioner 
for the loan of 1557. 

Sir Henry Lee. A gentleman of Bucks. Clerk of the Armoury. Was sent to 
Berwick in 1558 with 300 Staffordshire levies and was thanked for his services. 
Went to France in the train of Lord Howard of Effingham in May 1559 (Privy 
Council Acts , vi. 244, 396, 415, vii. 99 ; Diet, of Nat. Biogr. xxxii. 356). J.P. 1555. 

18 This information is taken from the list of justices of the peace in SJ.\ Dorn ., 
Mary , vol. v. no. 6, which is shown by internal evidence to belong to 1555. It oontains 
thirty-eight counties, i.e. every English county, except Lancashire, sending members 
to parliament. All my references to J.P.s are taken from this source. 

17 List of Sheriffs (Record Office, Lists and Indexes , no. ix). All my references to 
sheriffs are taken from this source. The sheriffs of 1559 were pricked by Elizabeth in 
1558, a few days after her accession. Mary pricked sheriffs (or they were pricked for 
her) in November 1558, but her list has not survived (5. P. Dorn ., Mary, Docquet book). 

19 I refer to this hereafter as * Escheators’ List.’ 

19 See a list endorsed * the names of the commissioners for the lone 1557 ’ (S.P., 
Dom., Mary, vol xi. no. 51). From five to eight names are given for each county, 
peers and privy councillors coming first and then knights and esquires. 
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PARLIAMENT OF 1558. PARLIAMENT OF 1559. 

CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 


8m Giles Alyngton, of Horseheath, 
Cambs. Head of an ancient Cambridge 
family. Master of the ordnance to 
Henry VIII (Lysons, Magn. Brit. vol. ii. 
pt. i. p. 216). Appointed to levy men in 
Cambridgeshire in January 1558 for the 
relief of Calais ( S.P.,Dom. 1 Mary,xn.'I). 
Sheriff 1581, 1546, 1553. J.P. 1555. 
Commissioner for the loan of 1557. At¬ 
tended at Queen Elizabeth’s coronation 
(Lord Chamberlain's Records , iii. 128). 

Robkbt Payton, of Iselham. Belonged to 
an ancient Cambridge family (Lysons, 
ut supra , p. 221). Sheriff 1554, 1568. 


Sm Roger Norths. Eldest son of the 
first Lord North, whose principal seat 
was in Cambridgeshire (Diet, of Nat. 
Biogr. xli. 169). Knighted at Queen 
Elizabeth’s coronation, at which func¬ 
tion he filled the office of carver ( Lord 
Chamberlain's Records , iii. 106). Was 
a member of the queen's chamber 
(B.M. Lansdowne MS. 3, p. 193). 
Lord North voted against the Bill of 
Uniformity. 

Francis Hynde, of Madingley, near Cam¬ 
bridge (Lysons, ut supra , p. 233). Was 
brought before the council on 18 March 
1555 on some charge of conspiracy 
(Machyn’s Diary , p. 83) and bound 
over on the 22nd to remain in custody 
of Sir Giles Alington and to appear 
before the council when called on. 
The recognisance was discharged on 
22 February 1559 (P.C.A. v. 105). 
Sheriff 1562, 1571. 


CHESHIRE. 


Richard Hough. Belonged to the Cheshire 
family of Hough, of Leghton and Thorn¬ 
ton Hough (Ormerod, Cheshire , ii. 552). 
J.P. 1555. 


James Downe. Belonged to the Cheshire 
family of Done, of Utkinton (ibid. ii. 
248). A John Done was sheriff in 1530, 
a Ralph Done in 1568. 


Sm William Brereton. A leading gen¬ 
tleman of Cheshire. Helped to levy 
200 men in 1558 and led them to 
Berwick. Was thanked in September 
1558 for good service on the Scotch 
border ( P.C.A. vi. 244, 396). Sheriff 
1549, 1553. J.P. 1555. Escheator* 
of Cheshire, October 1558 (Cal. S.B., 
Dom., Mary , p. 107). 

Sm Ralph Leycestrb, of Toft. Belonged 
to an ancient Cheshire family (Ormerod, 
Cheshire , i. 504). Granted 40 1. in 1558 
(5 November) for good service in the 
north ( P.C.A. vi. 425). JJ>. 1555. 


CORNWALL. 


John Arundel, of Lanheme. Belonged 
to an ancient Cornish family (J. L. 
Vivian, Visitation of Cornwall , p. 4). 
Commissioner for musters 1557 (Cal. 
S.P ., Dom. t Mary , p. 94). Esquire of 
the body to Philip and Mary (H. Mai re, 
Gsnealog. Collections , p. 228). A noted 
oatholic in Elizabeth’s reign (Morris, 
Troubles , first series, pp. 137,138). 


Richard Edgecumbe. Belonged to an 
ancient Cornish family. Son of Sir 
Rich. Edgecumbe, a prominent gentle¬ 
man of the west (Diet, of Nat. Biogr. 
xvi. 376). 


99 The office of escheator, who conducted inquisitiones post mortem on the death 
of persons holding landed property by knight’s service, was held for one year, and 
.subsequent appointments of the same person might be made at intervals of three 
years. 
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John Polwhele. Belonged to the ancient (Seoond return missing.) 

Cornish family of Polwhele of Polwhele 
(R. Polwhele, Traditions and Recollec¬ 
tions, pp. 4, 5). 

CUMBERLAND. 

Leonaad Dacbes. A son of Lord Dacres, of Gilsland. Well known later as a 
leader of the rebellion of the north (Diet, of Nat. Biogr. xiii. 874, 4 Errata,' p. 89). 
At Elizabeth’s accession he was deputy warden of the West Marches (P.C~4. vi. 
888). Was repeatedly thanked in 1558 for good service on the Scotch frontier (ibid. 
pp. 887, 396, 406, 417, 423, 425). 

John Dalstone. Of the ancient county Henby Cubwen, of Workington. Member 
family of Dalstone of Dalstone (W. of the ancient family of Curwen, of 

Hutchinson, Hist, of Cumberland , ii. Workington. Received Mary, queen of 

151, 447). Sheriff 1568. Scots, on her flight into England in 

May 1568 (W. Hutchinson, Hist, of 
Cumberland , ii. 143). J.P. 1555. No¬ 
minated as sheriff in 1557 (R.O., Chan¬ 
cery, Petty Bag, Sheriffs’ Lists, no. 5), 
Sheriff 1562. 

. DERBYSHIRE. 

John Zouohe. A member of the family Sib John Zouche.* 1 Created a knight of 
of Lord Zouch, of Harrington (Glover, the Bath at Queen Elizabeth’s oorona- 

History of Derby , ed. T. Noble, pt. i. tion (W. A. Shaw, Knights , i. 153). 

vol. ii. p. 346). His father was a pro- Ordered at the end of December 1558 

testant who had to fly from Codnor in to release prisoners for religion in 

Mary’s reign to escape a process for Salisbury jail (P.C.A. vii. 34). 

heresy issued against him (Narr. of the 
Reform ., Camd. Soc., p. 62). Sheriff 
1562,1572, 1581. 

Godfbey Fuljambe, of Walton. Belonged H. Vernon, of Sudbury. Belonged to the 
to the ancient Derbyshire family of well-known family of the Vernons of 

Fuljambe (Glover, History of Derby , Haddon, Derbyshire (Ormerod, Che- 

ed. T. Noble, pt. i. vol. ii. p. 304; S.P., shire , iii. 841). 

Dom. t Elis ., vol. ix.) Sheriff 1567,1579. 

DEVONSHIRE. 

James Basset. Belonged to an ancient John Pbideaux. Belonged to an ancient 
family which had branohes in Cornwall Devonshire family (Prince, Worthies, 

and Devonshire. Son of Sir John p. 507). J.P. 1555. 

Basset, of Umberley, Devonshire. In 
early life was in the service of Gardiner, 
bishop of Winchester, one of whose 
proctors he was at Gardiner’s trial in 
1551. Later was an esquire of Mary’s 
privy chamber. Died November 1558 
(T. Westcote, View of Devonshire, p. 485; 

J. L. Vivian, Visit, of Cornwall, p. 18 ; 

S.P., Dorn., Mary , vols. v. and vi. 
passim ; Foxe, Acts and Monuments 
[Pratt], vi. 120, 253). 

tl This entry rests on the authority of Browne Willis. We know from the 
Commons' Journals (i. 54) that a Zouch sat in the 1559 parliament, but it is im¬ 
probable that he sat for Derbyshire, because he had charge of a bill oonoeming 
Melcombe Regis, a Dorset borough. More probably he sat for some southern oounty, 
and was a different person from the John Zouch who sat for Derbyshire in 1558. 
There were Zouches in Dorsetshire, Somersetshire, and Wiltshire. 
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George Kirkham, of Blagdon. Belonged (Second return missing.) 
to an ancient Devonshire family 
(Prince, Worthies , p. 435; J. Tuckett, 

Devonshire Pedigrees , p. 18). 

DORSET. 

Sir Giles Strangways, of Melbury. Belonged to an ancient Dorset family (Hutchins, 
Dorset , ii. 661). Member for Dorsetshire in all the parliaments of Mary. J.P« 
1555. 

Sm Oliver La wrens, of Creech Grange, Sir John Rogers, of Bryanston, Dorset. 
Dorset. Owned estates in Dorset, but Belonged to an ancient Dorset family 

claimed to descend from a Lancashire (Hutchins, Dorset , i. 225, 250). Pro- 

family (Hutohins, Dorset , i. 599, 600). claimed Wyatt and others as traitors 

Gentleman pensioner (Lord Chamber - at Sherborne in 1554 ( S.P.,Dom ., Mary , 

Iain's Records , iii. 95). Died 1 January vol. ii. no. 27).. J.P. 1555. Sheriff 1522, 

1559 (Machyn’s Diary , p. 370). 1553. He belonged to the same family 

as, and is sometimes confused with, 
Sir E. Rogers, M.P. for Somerset 
(Chronicle of Queen Jane, Camd. Soc., 

p. 66). 

ESSEX. 

Sir William Petre. A leading statesman under Edward, Mary, and Elizabeth (Diet, 
of Nat. Biogr. xlv. 93). 

Sir Edward Waldegrave. A leading Sir Anthony Cooke. A leading reformer 
member of Mary’s government (ibid. (ibid. xii. 76). Sheriff 1545. 
lix. 13). Commissioner for the loan of 
1557. 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 

Sir Henry Jerningham. A leading mem- Arthur Porter, of Alvington. Pur- 
ber of Mary’s government (Diet, of chased monastery lands in Gloucester- 
Nat. Biogr . xxix. 347). shire at the end of Henry VIH’s reign 

(Rudder, Gloucestershire, pp. 227, 228). 
Sheriff 1549. J.P. 1555. Commissioner 
for the loan of 1557. 

Sir Walter Denys, of Pucklechurch. (Second return missing.) 

Member of an ancient Gloucestershire 
family (Atkins, Gloucestershire , p. 320). 

Sheriff 1539, 1544, 1552,1556. Com¬ 
missioner for the loan of 1557. 

HAMPSHIRE. 

Sir John Mason. A leading statesman under Edward, Mary, and Elizabeth (Diet, of 
Nat. Biogr. xxxvi. 425). 

Sir Thomas White, of South Warnborough, Hampshire (ibid. lxi. 78). Commissioner 
for the loan of 1557. Master of requests under Mary (Cal. S.P., Dom., Mary , 
p. 103; Cath. Rec. Soc. i. 21). 

HEREFORDSHIRE. 

Gregory Prise. Owned land, and perhaps Sm Robert Whytney, of Whitney. Mem- 
lived, in Hereford ( S.P ., Dom., Elis., ber of an ancient county family (M. G. 

vol. ix.) Sheriff 1567,1576. Mayor of Watkins, Continuation of Duncumb's 

Hereford 1573, 1576 (J. Duncumb, History, p. 81). Escheator of Here- 
Herefordshire , i. 367). fordshire, 2 Edward YI ( Escheators * 

List, p. 80). J.P. 1555. 
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John Patsall, of the Ford in Pnddle9ton. Humphrey Conyngesby. Belonged to the 

Belonged to a local family (Williams, county family of Coningsby, of Hamp- 
Eerefordshire Members, p. 40). ten Court, Herefordshire (Camden 

Mwc. i., * Journal of the 8iege of Rouen/ 
p. 5; J. Price, Leominster , p. 171). 
Employed to levy men in Herefordshire 
in 1558 for the relief of Calais (SJP., 

• Dom ., Mary, xii. no. 7). Commissioner 

for the loan of 1557. 

HERTFORDSHIRE. 

John Foster. Perhaps the John Foster Sir Thomas Parrie. A leading statesman 
who bought the manor of Brantfield, under Elizabeth (Diet, of Nat. Biogr. 
Herts, in 1558 (Clutterbuck, Hertford- xliii. 384). He belonged to Brecknock¬ 
shire, ii. 45). The name is too common shire, and was probably elected for Hert- 
for certain identification. J.P. 1555. fordshire because Hatfield is situated in 

Hertfordshire. Parry was Elizabeth’s 
cofferer at Hatfield before her accession. 

John Purvey, of Wormley ( S.P., Dom., Sir Ralph Sadler. A leading statesman 
EUz. t vol. ix.; Clutterbuck, Hertford- under Henry VIII, Edward VI, and 

shire, ii. 235). Auditor of the duchy of Elizabeth (Diet, of Nat. Biogr. 1.109). 

Lancaster in the south parts. Appointed J.P. 1555. Commissioner for the loan 

1546 (W. R. Williams, Lancaster Offi- of 1557. Thanked for diligence in col- 

dal Lists, p. 56). J.P. 1555. lecting it (P.CL4. vi. 189). Specially 

employed in January 1558 to levy men 
for the relief of Calais (SJ?., Dam., 
Mary, vol. xii. no. 7). 


HUNTINGDONSHIRE. 


Thomas Cotton, of the ancient family of 
Cotton, of Conington, in Huntingdon 
(Camden Soc., Visit, of Hunts, p. 27). 
Sheriff 1548, 1550, 1561. J.P. 1555. 
Commissioner for the loan of 1557. 


W. Laurence, Esq., of St. Ives. Belonged 
to a county family (Gentleman's Maga¬ 
zine, lxxxv. (1815), p. 13 ; S.P., Dom., 
Eliz., vol. ix.) Escheator 7 E. VI to 
1 M. (Escheators' List, p. 15). J.P. 
1555. Nominated as sheriff for 1558. 
Sheriff 1559. Commissioner for the 
loan of 1557. 


Sir Robert Tyrwhitt, of Leighton 
Bromswould, Hunts. Belonged to the 
Lincolnshire family of Tyrwhitt. Held 
minor offices under H. VIII and E. VI. 
Master of the horse to Mary for a short 
time. Attached for a time to Eliza¬ 
beth’s household when she was a prin¬ 
cess. Is said to have incurred her 
dislike (P. R. Tyrwhitt, Family of 
Tyrwhitt, p. 23). J.P. 1555. Sheriff 
1558. Commissioner for the loan of 
1557. Employed in January 1558 to 
levy men in Hunts for the relief of 
Calais ( S.P., Dom., Mary, vol. xii. no. 7). 

Simon Throgmerton, of Brampton, Hunts. 
A member of the great midlands family 
of Throgmorton (Camden Soc., Visit. 
of Hunts, p. 123). 
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KENT . 

Sib Thomas Kbmpe, of OUantigh in Wye* 
Belonged to an aneient Kentish family 
(Arch. Cant. xxi. 228). In April 1558 
the charge of defending the Downs, 
Folkestone, and the level of Romney 
against an anticipated French invasion 
was committed to him (S.P., Dom., 
Add., vol. viii. nos. 85, 86). On 28 De¬ 
cember 1558 ordered to inquire into 
treasonous words said to have been 
spoken against Elizabeth (P.C.A. vii. 
81). Sheriff 1556, 1565. J.P. 1556. 
Commissioner for the loan of 1557. 

Sib John Bakes.** Chancellor of the exchequer. Died in December 1558 (Diet, of 
Nat. Biogr. iii. 12). 

LANCASHIRE. 


Sib Thomas Chbyney. A leading official 
under Henry VIII, Edward VI, and 
Mary. Died 16 December 1558 (Diet, 
of Nat. Biogr. Supp., i. 422 ; Ven. Cal. 

p. 1). 


Sib Thomas Talbot, of Bashall. Belonged 
to the elder branch of the family of 
which the earl of Shrewsbury was head. 
Died 1 August 1558 (W. D. Pink and 
Beaven, Pari. Repres. of Lane. p. 65). 
Sheriff 1552. 

Sib John Holcbofte, of Holcrofte. Be¬ 
longed to an ancient Lancashire family 
(ibid. p. 65). Appointed in 1557 to 
command 100 men levied for service 
against the Scotch (E. Lodge, Illustra¬ 
tions, i. 845). Sheriff 1538, 1543. 


Sib Robebt Wobkesley, of Booths. Be¬ 
longed to an ancient Lancashire family 
(ibid. p. 65). Sheriff 1549, 1560* 
Granted 20Z. for good service on the 
Scotch border in 1557 (P.C.A. vL 217). 

Sib John Athebton, of Atherton. Be¬ 
longed to an ancient Lancashire family 
(W. D. Pink, ut supra, p. 65). Ap¬ 
pointed in 1557 to command 100 men 
levied for service against the Scotch 
(E. Lodge, Illustrations , i. 845). Sheriff 
1561,1555,1561. 


LEICESTERSHIRE. 


Gsobge Vyncent, of Pekulston and 
Tolowe Park. Member of an ancient 
Leicestershire family (Nichols, Leices¬ 
tershire , iv. 870; S.P., Dom., Elis. 
vol. ix.) Escheator 3 and 4 Edward VI 
(Escheators* List, p. 215). Commis¬ 
sioner for the loan of 1567. 

Geobge Shabbabd, of Stapleford. Be¬ 
longed to the Leicestershire family of 
Sharrard of Stapleford (Nichols, Leices- 
tershire, ii. 348; S.P., Dom., Elis., 
vol. ix.) J.P. 1555. Sheriff 1568. 


Adrian Stokes, of Bradgate, in Leicester¬ 
shire. Probably the Adrian Stokes who 
was master of the horse and afterwards 
husband to Frances, duchess of Suffolk 
(Diet, of Nat Biogr. xxiii. 186). 


Francis Cave. Probably belonged to a 
branch of the Midlands family of Cave. 
Perhaps Francis Cave of Blagrave, 
LL.D., a brother of Sir Ambrose Cave 
(Nichols, Leicestershire, iii. 290, iv.351). 
Was accused of complicity in the duke 
of Suffolk’s rising in the beginning of 
1554 (S.P., Dom., Mary, vol. iii. no. 19), 
but no action was taken against him. 
J.P. 1555. Commissioner for the loan 
of 1557. 


** Baker is included on the authority of Browne Willis. Unless he is mistaken, 
which is not improbable, Baker, being a prominent offioial, must have been elected 
before it was known at Maidstone, the county town, that he was dead. 
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LINCOLNSHIRE. 

Sir E. Dymockb. The Champion (Diet. Sir William Cecil. Secretary of state 
of Nat. Biogr. xvi. 295). J.P. 1555. (Diet, of Nat. Biogr. ix. 406). 

Sheriff 1548,1556.. Commissioner for 
the loan of 1557. 

Sir Robert Tyrwhitt, of Ketelby. Head Sir Richard Thymblebye, of Imham. 
of an ancient Lincolnshire family. Belonged to a Lincolnshire family 

Nephew of the Tyrwhitt who was M.P. (Harl. Soc., Line. Pedigrees , lii. 957). 

for Huntingdon in 1559. J.P. 1555. Committed to the oharge of the knight 

Commissioner for the loan of 1557. marshal 26 July 1553. Permitted to 

Sheriff 1560 (R. P. Tyrwhitt, Notices of return home 30 July on condition that 

the Family of Tyrwhitt , p. 27). . he did not approach the court until the 

queen’s pleasure was known (P.C.A. 
iv. 307, 420). Sheriff 1561. Nominated 
sheriff for 1558. 

MIDDLESEX. 

Sir Roger Cholmeley, of Kentistowe, Middlesex (S.P., Dorn., Elis. vol. ix.) Lord 
chief justice temp. Edward VI (Diet, of Nat. Biogr. x. 269). J.P. 1555. Commis¬ 
sioner for the loan of 1557. 

John Nswdygate, of Harefleld. Belonged Sir Thomas Wbothe, of Durrants, Enfield, 
to the Middlesex branch of an ancient Middlesex. A prominent member of 

Surrey family which was noted for its the reforming party (Diet, of Nat. 

attachment to strict catholic orthodoxy Biogr. lxiii. 163). Returned from exile 

(Surrey Arch. Coll. vi. 287). J.P. 1555. in December-January 1559 (Foreign 

Commissioner for the loan of 1557. Calendar , 1558-9, p. 28). 

MONMOUTHSHIRE. 

Erancis Somersett. Not identified. Thomas Herbert. The name is too 

common for identification. 

William Morgan, of Llantarnam Abbey. (Second return missing.) 

Belonged to a leading Monmouthshire 
family (G. B. Morgan, Memoirs of the 
Morgan Family, p. 19). 

•. NORFOLK. 

Sir Henry Bedingfield. A leading Sir Nicholas Lestrange. Belonged to 
member of Mary’s government (Diet. an ancient Norfolk family. Chamber- 

of Nat. Biogr. iv. 113). Commissioner lain to the duke of Norfolk (Blomefield, 

for the loan of 1557. Norfolk , x. 319). Sheriff 1549. 

Sir William Woodhouse. Belonged to a leading Norfolk family. Vice-admiral of 
England under Edward VI, Mary, and Elizabeth (Blomefield, Norfolk , ii. 552; 
W. Boys, Sandwich , p. 735). J.P. 1555. 

NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 

Snt Walter Mildmay. A leading reformer, but retained his appointments under 
Mary. Belonged to a Northants family (Diet, of Nat Biogr. xxxvii. 374). 

Sir John Spbncer, of Wormleighton and Edward Mountague. Son of Lord Chief 
Althorpe. Belonged to a leading Justice Montagu, of Boughton Castle, 

Northants family (J. H. Round, Peerage Northants (Hist. Manuscripts Comm., 

and Family History, p. 279). Specially l§th Report, p. 84). Sheriff 1560,1571. 

employed in January 1558 to levy men 
for the relief of Calais (&P. t Dom., 

Mary, vol. xiL nos. 6 and 7). Commis¬ 
sioner for the loan of 1557. J.P. 1555. 

Sheriff 1552, 1559, 1572,1584. 
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NORTHUMBERLAND. 

Sib Thomas Wharton,” of Wharton Hall. Son of the first Lord Wharton. A leading 
statesman under Mary ( Diet of Nat. Biogr. lx. 416). 

Sib Robert Ellbrker. Member of the (Second return missing.) 
ancient Yorkshire family of EUerker. 

Probably a brother of Sir Ralph Ellerker, 
the head of the family (G. Poulson, 

Hist, of Holdemess, i. 394). J.P. 1555. 

Sheriff 1557. 


NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 


Sib John Markham, of Cotham. Head of the ancient Notts family of Markham. 
Lieutenant of the Tower daring part of Edward Vi’s reign (Narr. of Reform ., Camd. 
Soc., p. 173). J.P. 1555. Commissioner for the loan of 1557. Ordered in January 
1558 to help in levying 300 men in Notts and to lead them to Berwick (P.C.A. vi. 
243). Sheriff 1519,1527, 1535, 1539,1546. 

Hugo Thobnhull. Belonged to a family (Second return missing.) 
which owned land in Derbyshire (R.O., 

Inq.p.m. Chancery Series II, vol. 112, 
no. 120). Escheator 1 Mary (Escheators' 

List, p. 150). J.P. 1555. 

OXFORDSHIRE. 


George Owen. Physician to Henry VIH, 
Edward VI, and Mary. A large land- 
4 holder in Oxfordshire. Died October 
1558 (Diet, of Nat . Biogr. xlii. 407). 
J.P. 1555. Commissioner for the loan 
ofl557. 


Thomas Denton, of Hillesden, Bucks. A 
lawyer. Recorder of Oxford 1557. Died 
1658 (W. R. WUliams, Members for Ox¬ 
fordshire, p. 43). J.P. 1655. Commis¬ 
sioner for the loan of 1557. 


Thomas Bridges, of Combury. Brother 
of the first Lord Chandos (Williaris, 
Members for Oxfordshire, p. 43). As¬ 
sistant to the lieutenant Of the Tower 
1563,1554 (P.C.A. iv. 376, v. 25). At¬ 
tended at the burning of Cranmer 
(Narr. of Reform., Camd. Soc., p. 228). 
Sheriff 1557. ' 

Edmund Abhfilde. Held local offices 
under Henry VIH, Edward VI, Mary, 
and Elizabeth. Surveyor of crown 
lands 12 September 1559 (H. A. Napier, 
Svryncombe and Ewebne, p. 848; Lans- 
downe MSS. 105, no. 25, p. 104). J.P. 
1555. Sheriff 1560. 


RUTLAND. 

James Harrington, of Exton. Belonged to an ancient Rutland family (James Wright, 
Rutlandshire, p. 48). Specially employed in January 1568 to levy men in Rutland 
for the relief of Calais ( S.P., Dorn., Mary, vol. xii. nos. 6 and 7). Sheriff 1553, 
1561. Nominated sheriff for 1658. 

Kenelm Digbt, of Stoke Dry. Belonged to the ancient Rutland family of Digby 
(Diet of Nat. Biogr . xv. 50, 51). Sheriff 1542, 1650, 1554, 1662. JJP. 1555. 
Commissioner for the loan of 1557. SpeciaUy employed in January 1558 to levy 
men in Rutland for the relief of Calais (SJ?., Dom., Mary , vol. xii. nos. 6 and 7). 


n Included in the list for 1559 on the authority of Browne Willis. The Diet of 
Nat . Biogr. says (loc. cit.) that Elizabeth excluded Wharton from her parUament, but 
I have not traced the authority for the statement. Wharton was appointed one of the 
council of the north in December 1558 (SLP., For . Cal., 1558-9, p. 55). The statement 
that Elizabeth excluded him from her parliament is hardly consistent with suoh an 
appointment. 
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SHROPSHIRE. 

Richard Corbet. A member of the great Sir Andrew Corbet, of Morton Corbet, 
Shropshire family of Corbet. J.P. 1555. Shropshire. Head of his family. Mar- 

Sheriff 1561. Member of the council shal of the Marches of Wales (Shropsh. 

of Wales under Elizabeth ( Shropsh. Arch. Trans. 2nd series, ii. 226). Mem- 

Arch. Mag. iii. 267). ber of the council of Wales (Haynes, 

p. 193). Escheator 38 Hen. VIH to 
1 Edw. VI (Escheators* List, p. 164). 
J.P. 1555. Commissioner for loan 
of 1557. Sheriff 1551, 1556,1570. 

Thomas Fermer, of Hay Park (or Hord Sir Arthur Maneryng, of Ightfield, 

Park), Shropshire. Son of a merchant of Shropshire ( S.P. Dorn., Elis ., vol. ix.) 
the Staple at Calais, who was despoiled Ordered in January 1558 to join the 

of his property under Henry VIII sheriff in levying 200 men and then to 

for showing kindness to a priest (Diet. lead them to Berwick ( P.C.A. vi. 244). 

of Nat. Biogr. xviii. 369). T. Fermer Sheriff 1563. 

married a Shropshire heiress. He was 
accused of being a catholic in 1575 
(Shropsh. Arch. Soc. Trans. 2nd series, 
ii. 235). Nominated sheriff for 1558. 

Sheriff 1559. 

SOMERSET. 

Sib Edward Rogers, of CanningtQn, Wilts ( Wilts Arch. Mag. v. 368). Held offioe 
under Henry VIII and Edward VI, and was one of Elizabeth’s leading counsellors 
(Diet, of Nat. Biogr. xlix. 118, ( Errata,’ p. 238). Sat in Mary’s first parliament of 
1553. Committed to the Tower 24 February 1554 for complicity in Wyatt’s rebellion 
(P.C.A. iv. 400; Chronicle of Queen Jane, Camd. Soc., p. 65). Fined 10002. (of 
which 709 1. were actually levied) and released January 1555 (P.C.A. v. 90, 111). 
Restored to the enjoyment of his personal property and offices, April 1555 (ibid, 
p. 111). J.P. 1555. Commissioner for the loan of 1557. Specially employed to levy 
men in Somersetshire for the relief of Calais in 1558 (SDorn., Mary, xiL no. 7). 

John Welshe, of Fivehead and Cat- (Second return missing.) 
hanger, in Somersetshire (J. Collinson, 

Somerset , i. 42). A lawyer. Serjeant 
27 October 1558 (under Mary) and 
12 December 1558 (under Elizabeth) 

(W. Dugdale, Orig. Jurid ., 1680, 

Chronica Series , p. 91). J.P. 1555. 

Commissioner for loan of 1557. Re¬ 
corder of Bristol (W. R. Williams, 

Members for Gloucestershire , p. 108). 

STAFFORDSHIRE. 

Brian Fowler, of Baswiok. Belonged Sir Ralph Bagenal. Son of a merchant 
to a Staffordshire family (Erdeswicke, of Newcastle-under-Lyme (Staff ord- 
Staffordshire, p. 186). Escheator 5 E. VI shire). A courtier of Henry VIH. 

(Escheators* List, p.199). Dr. Poole, one Implicated in Sir H. Dudley’s eon- 

of the deprived Marian bishops, was spiraoy of 1556, and fled to France 

living with him in 1564. During the (Diet, of Nat. Biogr. Supp., i. 96). 

seventies he was persecuted as a recu- He returned in a short time. In October 

sant (G. E. Phillips, Extinction of 1557 he was in London (P.C~A. vi. 181, 
Ancient Hierarchy, pp. 283-5). 229). Sheriff 1561. 

Francis Meverell, of Throwley. Be- Simon Habecoubt, of Ellenhall. Be¬ 
longed to an ancient Staffordshire longed to an ancient Staffordshire 

family (Erdeswicke, Staffordshire , family (Erdeswicke, Staffordshire, 

p. 488). Sheriff 1548. pp. 132-5). Ordered in January 1558 

to help in levying 300 men for Berwick 
(P.C.A. vi. 244). Sheriff 1567. 
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SUFFOLK. 

Sib Thomas Cobnewallys. A leading Sib Robert Wingfield, of Lethering- 
member of Mary’s government (Diet. ham. Head of the great Suffolk family 

of Nat. Biogr. xii. 242). Sheriff 1553. of Wingfield (Diet, of Nat. Biogr. lxii. 

181). Sheriff 1561. 

William Cordell. A lawyer owning William Waldegrave. Belonged to a 
property in Suffolk. Master of the branch of the Waldegrave family which 

rolls 5 November 1557 (Diet, of Nat. was settled at Smalridge, in Suffolk 

Biogr. xii. 213). (Morant, J Essex, ii. 231. Collins, Peer¬ 

age, iv. 236). Sheriff 1569. 

SURREY. 

Sir Thomas Saunders (see pp. 458, 466, Sib Thomas Cawerdek (see p. 466, supra). 
467, supra). Sheriff 1554. Commis- Sheriff 1548. J.P. 1555. Commissioner 

sioner for the loan of 1557. for the loan of 1557. 

John Skynneb. Belonged to an old Thomas Browne (see p. 466, supra). 
Reigate family (Manning and Bray, Sheriff 1584. 

Surrey , i. 325). J.P. 1555. Commis¬ 
sioner for the loan of 1557. 

SUSSEX. 

Sir Nicholas Pelham, of Laughton. Sir Richard Sakevyle. A leading states- 
Belonged to an ancient Sussex family man under Mary and Elizabeth (Diet. 

(Diet, of Nat. Biogr. xliv. 243). Sheriff of Nat. Biogr. 1. 95). J.P. (for Kent) 

1550. J.P. 1555. Commissioner for 1555. Commissioner for the loan of 

the loan of 1557. Ordered in 1558 to 1557. 
provide two * demilaunoes ’ for service 
on the Scotch border, and committed 
to the Fleet for slackness in discharge 
of the duty (P.C.A. vi. 353, 358, 363, 

364). Associated with other justices 
in March 1559 in an inquiry into a case 
of sacrilege atHailsham (ibid. vii. 76). 

Sir Robert Oxenbridge, of Brede Place. J. Carrell, of Warneham, Sussex. Head 

Belonged to an ancient Sussex family. of a distinguished legal family. Ser- 

Constable of the Tower under Mary. jeant-at law 1552 (M. de Trenqualton, 

On her accession Elizabeth ordered West-Orinstead, i. 350,358). J.P. 1555. 

Cawarden and Warner to take charge Commissioner for the loan of 1557. 

jointly with Oxenbridge. Warner was 
appointed lieutenant almost imme¬ 
diately after (Cal. S.P ., DornElis., 
pp. 116, 117; Kempe, Losely Manu¬ 
scripts, p. 174). J.P. 1555. Sheriff 1552. 

WARWICKSHIRE. 

Sir Ambrose Cave. A statesman of the reforming party (Diet, of Nat. Biogr. ix. 
388), but not, I think, an extreme protestant. He was a J.P. in 1555, a commis¬ 
sioner for the loan of 1557, and was appealed to by Sir Thomas White, M.P. for 
Hampshire, in the parliament of 1559, as an opponent of the Prayer Book. He 
disclaimed the imputation, and Sir T. White had to apologise, but the incident 
could not have occurred if Cave had passed at that time for a strong protestant. 14 


u Commons * Journals, i. 56. Dixon says that the * Mr. White * of the Journals 
was the bishop of Winchester (History, v. 95), but Sir Thomas White is meant. He 
is referred to in the Journals both as Mr. White and as Sir Thomas White. 

VOL. xxm.—NO. XCU. U U 
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Sir Thomas Throgmorton, of Tortworth, Gloucestershire. Belonged to a branch of 
the great Midlands family of Throgmorton (Rudder, Gloucestershire, p. 775). Sus¬ 
pected in 1556 of complicity in a plot to rob the Exchequer and raise a rebellion 
(Cal. S.P., Dom., Mary , p. 78). J.P. for Gloucestershire 1555. Commissioner for 
the loan of 1557. Sheriff of Gloucestershire 1559. 

WESTMORLAND. 

Anthony Kempk. Perhaps a member of Launcrlot Lancaster, of Barton. Head 
the Kentish family of Kempe, of which of an anoient Westmorland family 

Sir Thomas Kempe, the member for (J. Nicolson, Westmoreland and Cum- 

Kent, was the head (F. Hitchin-Kemp, berland , i. 402). 

The Kemp Families , sec. i. 14, iv. 20, 
v. 28). 

Thomas Salkbld, of Whitehall, West- Thomas Warcopp, gentleman pensioner 
morland. Belonged to an ancient under Mary and Elizabeth (R.O., Star 

Westmorland family (J. Nicolson, West- Chamber Proc., Mary, bundle v. 

moreland and Cumberland , ii. 151, no. 18; Lord Chamberlain's Records, 

886). iii. 95). Belonged to the Westmor¬ 

land family of War cop, of Warcop, 
which was considerable under the 
Plantagenets, but decayed under the 
Tudors (J. Nicolson, ut supra , i. 603). 

WILTSHIRE. 

George Penruddock, of Ivechurch. Be- Sir John Thynne. Belonged to a Shrop- 
longed to a Cumberland family, and shire family, but established himself 

seems to have been the first of his in Wiltshire in 1540, when he bought 

family to settle in Wilts. Was a Longleat. Belonged to the proteet&nt 

retainer of the earl of Pembroke, his party. Comptroller of Elizabeth’s 

standard-bearer at St. Quentin, and household during part of Mary’s reign 

manager of his estates in Wilts (Hoare, ( Wiltshire Arch. Mag. iii. 284). Sheriff 

Wiltshire , Dumcorth, p. 81; p. 471, for Somersetshire 1549, Wiltshire 1570. 

supra). Provost marshal in 1559 (Cal. J.P. for Somersetshire 1555. 

S.P., Dom., Elis ., p. 140). J.P. 1555. 

Sheriff 1563. 

Nicolas Snell, of Runcton and Longley, John Erneley, of Cannings, Wilts. Head 
Wilts. A local landholder (S.P., Dom., of the Wiltshire branch of a Sussex 

Elis, ix.) J.P. 1555. Sheriff 1567. family whioh settled in Wiltshire some 

generations earlier (R.O.,Star Chamber 
Proc., Eliz., Addenda, 1/8; Notes and 
Queries, third series, xii. 171, 297). 
Sheriff 1564. 

WORCESTERSHIRE. 

Sir John Bourne. Secretary of state Thomas Blount, of Kidderminster, 
under Mary (Diet, of Nat. Biogr. vi. Owned land in Kidderminster (Nash, 
28). Worcestershire, ii. 37,51; A. Croke, The 

Family of Croke, ii. 168, 252). 

Sir Thomas Babkervillb. Belonged to Sir Thomas Russell, of Strensham. 
an ancient Herefordshire family (Cooke, Belonged to an ancient Worcestershire 

Additions to Duncumb's 4 Hereford ,* family. J.P.1555. Sheriff 1552,1560, 

Grimsworth hundred, 156, 157). Spe- 1570. Specially employed in January 

cially employed in January 1558 to levy 1558 to raise men in Worcestershire 

men in Worcestershire for the relief of for the relief of Calais (S.P., Dom., 

Calais (8.P., Dom., Mary, xii. 7). J.P. Mary, vol. xii. no. 7). 

1555. Sheriff 1556,1564. 
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YORKSHIRE . 


Sir Thomas Wharton (see under North¬ 
umberland. This is a case of a double 
return (Diet of Nat Biogr. lx. 416). 


Sir Richard Cholmeley, of Roxby, in 
Yorkshire. Head of the Yorkshire 
branch of the Cheshire family of 
Cholmondeley (G. Young, History of 
Whitby , ii. 829). Sheriff 1548,1557. 


Sir Thomas Gargravb. A leading official 
in the north under Mary and Elizabeth. 
Speaker of the house of commons 
1559 (Diet of Nat Biogr. xx. 485). 
Commissioner for the loan of 1557. 
Henry Savell, of Lupset (Pari. Return , 
p. 402). Belonged to a branch of the 
great Yorkshire family of Saveli or 
Savile. Surveyor of crown lands for 
' the northern counties (J. B. Green¬ 
wood, History of Dewsbury , p. 204). 
Member of the council of the north 
Deoember 1558 (S.P., For . Cal., 1558-9, 
p. 65). 


In this list a displacement is at once obvious among men of the 
first rank—privy councillors and men on the threshold of the privy 
council. Englefield, Waldegrave, Jemingham, Bedingfield, Corn¬ 
wallis, and Bourne, all members of Mary’s privy council, strong 
catholics and leading members of her government, have disappeared. 
On the other hand Parry and Cecil, members of Elizabeth’s privy 
council and her most trusted advisers, together with Cooke, Sadler, 
Wroth, and Cawarden, who were prominent adherents of the pro- 
testant party, find a place among the county members. The official 
hacks, the men who managed to keep in office under catholic and 
protestant alike—Petre, Sackville, Mason, and Mildmay 15 —appear 
as a matter of course. Elizabeth’s first house of commons thus 
differed from its predecessor in excluding several ex-privy council¬ 
lors who were strong catholics, while it included several new names 
borne by mdn who were among the foremost upholders of the new 
opinions. This change was a consequence of the change of govern¬ 
ment, and it is open to question whether orders from above were 
necessary to bring it about. Privy councillors and men on the 
threshold of the privy council were persons of immense importance 
under the Tudors, while at the beginning of a new reign a map 
who was in favour at court would have a long start of any rival. 
On the other hand those of Mary’s advisers whom Elizabeth had 
excluded from her council would accept their dismissal as re¬ 
legating them to private life; it would not occur to them to enter 
parliament in the hope of retrieving their position or forcing their 
views on the government. The house of commons under the 
Tudors was not an avenue to office or fortune. 

For these reasons the changes in the personnel of the privy 
councillors who sat in Elizabeth’s house of commons are no proof 
of packing. If packing there was, the proof of it must be sought 


* Although Mildmay is classed by historians as a strong protestant, he retained 
his appointments under Mary. 
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among the rank and file of the county members. Is it possible to 
point to changes in the general character of these men which may 
be regarded as evidence of interference at elections ? As I have 
already stated, the county members of Tudor parliaments were 
chosen from the country gentry, the class from which sheriffs and 
justices of the peace were drawn. The sheriffs and justices of the 
peace were the hands and eyes of Tudor governments, the instru¬ 
ments by which the business of internal government was carried 
on. The importance of their offices compelled the government to 
choose them with care, and we’ know from a document called the 
‘ Device for the Alteration of Religion,’ which dates from the very 
beginning of Elizabeth’s reign,* 6 that Mary was alive to this neces¬ 
sity. The writer of the document in discussing the consequences 
which may ensue from the * alteration ’ remarks— 

Many people of our own [i.e. Englishmen] will be very much discon¬ 
tented; especially these sorts: .... (8) men which be of the papist 
sect; which late were in manner all the judges of the law; the justices 
of the peace, chosen out by the late Queen in all the shires; such as were 
believed to be of that sect; and the more earnest therein, the more in 
estimation. These are like to join and conspire with the bishops and 
clergy. 

Later in the paper, when enumerating the measures to be taken 
to defeat opposition to his proposals, the writer of the * Device ’ 
says— 

The third [i.e. the justioes of the peace] is to be amended, even as all 
the rest above, by such means as Queen Mary taught, that none such, as 
near as may be, be in commission of peace in the shires, hut rather men 
meaner in substance and younger in years; so that [i.e. provided that] 
they have discretion to be put in place.* 7 

In these extracts the writer refers only to justices of the peace, 
but his remarks apply with even greater force to sheriffs, who 
were officers of higher powers. Consequently if Elizabeth’s 
parliament was packed we may expect that men who had served 
as sheriffs under Mary would be excluded. On examining the 
list however we find that her house of commons included seven 
county members who had served as sheriffs under Mary and three 
who had been nominated for the office in her reign. Ten is too 
small a number, it may be said, to draw deductions from; but 

M See Dr. Gee’s Elizabethan Prayer Book , p. 19. The ( Device ’ is reprinted at 
p. 195, ibid. My extract is copied from this. 

27 In a scurrilous pamphlet written in the summer of 1554 Becon complains that 
'none be appointed magistrates, councillors, rulers, justices of the peace, judges, 
officers, Ac., but such as are content to bow the knee to Baal, to worship an idol of 
bread instead of the living God,’ Ac. (Becon’s Work*, Parker Society, ii. 244). 
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only nine of Mary’s sheriffs sat in her last parliament; three more 
had been included in a nomination list. If account is taken of 
the heavy mortality of 1658 and of the gaps in the returns 28 for 
Elizabeth’s parliament, as many of Mary’s sheriffs sat in the 1559 
house of commons as had sat in its predecessor. The facts about 
sheriffs lend no support to the theory that Elizabeth’s house of 
commons was packed. If it had been packed she would have 
excluded Mary’s sheriffs. 

The figures for justices of the peace yield even more conclusive 
results. Out of seventy county members in Elizabeth’s house no 
fewer than 27—89 per cent.—were justices of the peace in 1565, 
when Mary, was at the height of her power; for the parliament of 
1558 the corresponding number is 86, the percentage 46, a really 
surprising figure, for it shows that, allowance being made for 
deaths, about as many of Mary’s justices sat in Elizabeth’s parlia¬ 
ment as had sat in Mary’s own. This fact is quite irreconcilable 
with the theory that Cecil sent round lists of candidates or took 
any steps to exclude catholics from the house of commons. It 
shows that at any rate in the case of county members he did not 
tamper with the elections ; members were chosen in the ordinary 
way from among the leading country gentry. 

V. The Bobouohs. 

But the county members were only a small proportion of the 
house. Elizabeth did not venture, it may be said, to tamper with 
the election of county members, who were the aristocracy of the 
house of commons; she gained her end by filling the boroughs with 
her nominees and overbore the county members with the votes of 
burgesses of towns. In order to examine this argument we must 
pass the borough members in review, inquire to what classes of 
the community they belonged, and discover whether they pos¬ 
sessed abnormal characteristics which will justify us in inferring 
that some abnormal agency, presumably government interference, 
presided over their election. 

One hundred and forty-five English boroughs sent representatives 
to Elizabeth’s first parliament, all but five sending two members 
each, and of these five London sending four and the remaining four 
one each. The total number of English borough members was thus 
288. Of the 145 boroughs the majority were towns possessing a cor¬ 
porate existence with a town government of mayor or bailiff, aider- 
men, and common council; the remainder were little more than 
villages, either places which had decayed from towns into villages or 
places to which Edward and Mary bad given members in order to 

** The number of names of county members that are known is seventy, against 
seventy-eight for Mary’s parliament. 
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increase their hold on the house of commons. In my examination 
of the boroughs I propose to deal first with the boroughs which in 
my opinion may be classed as towns proper. In the parliaments 
of the middle ages borough members were generally resident bur¬ 
gesses of the towns for which they sat; they were sent to parlia¬ 
ment to vote money for the king and to serve the interests of their 
towns. In course of time, as seats in the house of commons came 
to be sought after, the limitations on borough membership were 
relaxed; country gentry and lawyers began to represent boroughs, 
usually the towns near which their estates were situated. By the 
middle of the sixteenth century the process had made considerable 
progress; country gentlemen and lawyers sat for a number of 
boroughs of which they were not burgesses, or, if burgesses, bur¬ 
gesses only in name. This state of affairs provides us with an 
instrument for discovering whether the government packed the 
boroughs in the parliament of 1559.. If it did, the nominees whom 
it forced on them would almost certainly be members of the court, 
office-holders, or scions of families with protestant sympathies; 
Cecil, in London, could not possibly know the political opinions of 
individual members of corporations in all parts of England, but 
he might perhaps have ready to his hand a number of protestant 
candidates whom he could distribute over the boroughs according 
to their local connexions. An examination of the status of the 
members for the principal towns should therefore furnish certain 
results. If we find that the alien element was very much larger 
in Elizabeth’s than in Mary’s parliament we may infer that its 
predominance was due to some special cause which can hardly 
have been other than government interference. We shall then be 
justified in saying that the government packed the boroughs. On 
the other hand, if we find that the status of the borough members 
was much the same in both parliaments, that the towns which 
returned citizens in 1558 usually returned citizens in 1559, we 
shall assume that the elections in boroughs were conducted in much 
the same way in the latter as in the former year. The necessary 
inference will follow that the government did not pack the boroughs 
in 1559. 

The following table gives the statistics of the members for all 
towns of importance for which I have been able to collect informa¬ 
tion :— 


1558. 

ABINGDON. 

0. Hyde. Mayor 1561 (B. Challenor, 
Records of Abingdon , App. xlvi.) 


1559. 

Bob. Byng. Name does not appear in 
borough records (ibid.) Prothonotaiy 
and clerk of the crown for Carmarthen 
and other Welsh counties (W. B. 
Williams, Welsh Judges, p. 193). 
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1558. 1559. 

BARNSTAPLE. 

Ric. Skynner. Mayor 1551 (J. B. Gribble, Rob. Apley. Mayor 1554 (ibid.) 
Barnstaple , p. 201). 

W. Salisbury. Mayor 1558 (ibid.) - (Second return missing.) 

BATH. 

J. Bale. Member of corporation 1554 T. Turner. Member of Corporation 1554. 
(A. J. King, Bath Records , App. p. xxiv). Mayor 1576 (ibid, pp xxiv, xxx). 

E. Ludwbll. Member of corporation 1554 (ibid.) 

BEDFORD. 

G. Gascoigne. Belonged to the same family as the member for the oounty (R. H. 
O’Byrne, Represent. Hist. p. 28). 

T. Leigh. Mayor in some year (unspecified) before 1566 (Visit, of Bedfordshire. Harl. 
Soc. xix. 72). 

BOSTON. 

G. Foster. Mayor 1558 (W. M. Marrat, Rob. Carre, of Sleaford. A very wealthy 
Lincolnshire , i. 102). man who aoquired large tracts of abbey 

lands (M. P. Moore, The Family of 
Carre of Sleford , p. 12). In Mary’s 
reign he was accused in the Star Cham¬ 
ber of destroying churches, oppressing 
the people, and turning arable land into 
pasture. Whether the charge was tjue 
cannot be stated, as only the bill of 
complaint has suryived (R.O., Star 
Chamber Proc., Phil, and Mary, bundle 
iii. no. 8). Escheator for Lincolnshire, 
2 and 8 Edw. VI and 1 Eliz. (Es- 
cheators * List, pp. 113,117). JJ?. 1655. 
Commissioner for loan of 1557. 

Leon. Irby. Surveyor of Lord Clinton’s estates in Lincolnshire (R.O. Index , no. xiii. 
p. 802, no. 52). Commissioner for the loan of 1557. Escheator for Lincolnshire, 
6 Edw. VI-Mary and 3 Eliz. ( Escheators * List, pp. 114,117). 

BRIDGWATER .. 

J. Newport. Mayor 1556 (S. G. Jarman, Sir T. Dyer. A Somerset landowner 
Bridgwater , p. 269). (Collinson, Somerset , iii. 424, 431). 

Sheriff of Somerset 1560. 

Rob. Molleyns. Mayor 1566 (ibid.) Rob. Molleyns. 

BRISTOL. 

W. Tyndall. Sheriff 1548 (Bristol and W. Carre. Merchant. Sheriff 1546 
Glouc. Arch. Soc. six. 132, 183). (ibid.) Mayor 1561 (ibid. pp. 133,134). 

Rob. Butler. Probably a local citizen. J. Wrlbhe. Recorder 1552-1571 (W. R. 

A William Butler was sheriff 1556 Williams, Members for Gloucestershire , 
(ibid.) p. 108). J.P. 1555. 

CAMBRIDGE. 

J. Lynx. Mayor 1558 ( Blomefield , Collect. Roger Slxgge. Mayor 1560,1568,1575, 

Cantab, p. 225). 1584 (ibid.) 

T. Vbntris. Mayor 1559 (ibid.) T. Ventris. 

CALNE. 

W. Aleynx. Member of the corporation And. Baynton, of Bromham, near Caine, 
in 1565 ( Genealogist , xii. 21). Son of a favourite courtier of Henry VIII 

(Diet, of Nat. Biogr. iii. 457). Gave 
evidence against Gardiner in 1551 
(Foxe, Acts and Monuments , ed. Pratt, 
vi. 165). 

Rich. Nicholas. Probably a local citizen. Ric. Kingsmills. A lawyer. Autumn 
John and Roger Nicholas were residents reader at Lincoln’s Inn in 1559 (W. 
of Caine in 1559 (R.O., Subs. Roll Dugdale, Orig. Jurid., 1680, p. 252). 
198/276). 
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1558 1S59. 

CANTERBURY. 

Sir H. Crisp. J.P. 1555. Commissioner 
for the loan of 1557. Member of the 
commission for detecting heretics issued 
26 April 1566 (Strype, Memorials , in. 
i. 476). 


W. Roper. Member of the same com¬ 
mission (ibid.) Sheriff 1555. 

CARLISLE. 

Rob. Dalton. Member of the common 
council in 1561 (R. S. Ferguson, Mimic. 

Records of Carlisle , pp. 53, 86). 

Ric. Ashton. Receiver of Cumberland temp. Mary and Eliz. (P.C~A. vi. 375, 
vii. 56). 

CHESTER. 

Sir Lawrence Smyth. Mayor 1558,1563, 1570 (J. Hemingway, Chester , i. 232, 233). 

W. Gerrard. Recorder 1556 (Ormerod, Cheshire , i. 221). 

CHICHESTER. 

P. Tolpat. Mayor 1559 (A. Hay, Chiches- - (Second return missing.) 

ter, p. 569). 

Lawrence Arderne. A local citizen (R. 0. Subs. Roll, 190/264). 


W. Lovelace. Head of that branch of 
the ancient Kentish family of Lovelace 
which was seated at Bethersden. Owned 
property in Canterbury. A lawyer. 
Serjeant 1567. Joined with Jewel and 
others in a commission issued 19 July 
1559 for establishing religion (Arch. 
Cant. x. 197,198, xx. 56, 63). 

- (Second return missing.) 


W. Mulc aster. Member of the common 
council in 1561 (R. S. Ferguson, ibid.) 


COLCHESTER . 

G. Christmas. Belonged to a Colchester 
family (Morant, Essex , i. 124). 


T. Lucas. Bencher of the Inner Temple 
{Masters of the Bench of the Inner 
Temple , p. 12). Recorder 1575 (Morant, 
Essex t i. 124). 


COVENTRY. 

J. Throgmorton. Recorder 1554 (W. R. 
Williams, Welsh Judges , p. 31). J.P. 
1555. 

J. Tallons. Mayor 1544,1562. A gold¬ 
smith (T. W. Whitley, Pari. Repres. of 
Coventry , p. 52). 

DARTMOUTH. 

G. Huckmorb. Probably a member of the 
county family of Huckmore of Little 
Hempston and Buckland-Baron (T. 
Westcote, Devonshire in 1630, p. 501). 
T. Gocrney. Mayor in some year of 
Mary’s reign (R.O. Proc. of Court of 
Requests, bundle xxi. no. 95). 


Sir F. Jobson. Belonged to a family of 
Colchester burgesses. Acquired great 
wealth temp. Hen. VIII from spoils of 
monasteries (Morant, Essex , i. 137). 
Master of the Jewel House and surveyor 
of the Court of Augmentations from 
Trent southwards in 1552 (B.M., Stowe 
MS. 571, pp. 9, 32). Lieutenant of the 
Tower 1564 (Cal. SJP ., Dom., Elis ., 
p. 243). J.P. 1555. 

W. Cardynall, of Great Bromley, near 
Colchester, a zealous J.P. under Mary 
(Morant, Essex , i. 441). Ordered on 
21 December 1558 to inquire into the 
cases of prisoners for religion in Col¬ 
chester, and on 14 January 1559 to 
discharge them (P.C.A. vii. 26, 44). 

T. Dudley. Sheriff 1554. Mayor 1558. 
A draper. Suspected of protest&ntism 
in Mary’s reign (Whitley, p. 54). 

Ric. Grapton. Probably a local citizen 
(ibid. p. 54). 


G. Southcote. Probably a member of the 
family of Southcote, of which there were 
several branches in Devonshire. 

- (Second return missing.) 
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1558. 1559. 

DERBY. 

James Thatcher. Bailiff 1557 (W. - (Second return missing.) 

Hutton, Derby , p. 80). 

W. Bainbrigge. Bailiff 1555 (ibid.) W. Bainbrioge. 

DEVIZES. 

T. Hull. Mayor 1554 (Pari. Return, E. Heynes. Mayor 1565 (Genealogist, 
p. 391). Coroner 1565 ( Genealogist , xii. 24). In Mary’s reign was accused 

*ii. 24). by Hull, the M.P. of 1558, of embezzling 

the ornaments of the church of St. 
Mary, Devizes (Wilts Arch. Mag. 
ii. 325). 

H. Morres. Mayor 1560 (B. 0., Subs. Yonge. Not identified. 

Roll 198/275). 

DORCHESTER. 

Chr. Hole. Recorder 1565 (Hutchins, W. Holman. Probably a townsman. 
Dorset , ii. 356). Sam. Holman was bailiff in 1551 (ibid. 

p. 352). 

J.Haywarde. Under-steward and coroner J. Lewston. Captain of Portland (P.C.A. 
(ibid.) vi. 92, 93). Probably belonged to the 

Dorset family of Lewston (Hutchins, 
Dorset , iv. 129). J.P. 1555. 

DOVER. 

Job. Beverley. Probably belonged to the T. Warren. Mayor 1558 (B.M., Egerton 
Kentish family of Beverley (Hasted, MS. 2904, pp. 171,173). Canopy-holder 

Kent , ed. 1800, ix. 9, 59). M.P. for at Elizabeth’s coronation (Arch. Cant. 

‘ Winchilsea in 1554. x. p. cxlvi). 

J. Cheyne. Perhaps a member of the J. Robyns. Jurat and canopy-holder at 
family of which Sir T. Cheyney was Elizabeth’s coronation (Arch. Cant. 

the head. A John Cheyney was one of ibid.) Probably a pilot (B.M., Egerton 

the gentlemen at arms in 1559 (B.M., MS. 2118, pp. 3 r, 5). 

Lansdowne MS. 3, p. 198). 

DROITWICH. 

W. Gower. Not identified. Fb. Newport. A local gentleman (W. R. 

Williams, Members for Worcestershire , 
p. 117). George Newport was M.P. in 
1554 and 1555. 

Bob. Wyeth. Belonged to Droitwich. A lawyer. Bencher of the Inner Temple 
(Masters of the Bench of the Inner Temple , p. 12). 

EXETER • 

T. Greenfield. Probably belonged to T. Williams. A lawyer. Bencher of the 
the well-known western family of Inner Temple (Masters of the Bench , 
Grenville. p. 9). Belonged to a Devonshire family. 

Feodary * for Devonshire and the city 
of Exeter, 1559-60 ( S.P ., Dom., Elis. 
Add. ix. no. 75). Speaker of the house 
of commons 1563 (Masters of the Bench , 
p.9). 

Walt. Staplehill. Bailiff 1550, 1558. Gbof. Tothill. A lawyer. Recorder 1563 

Mayor 1556 (A. Jenkins, Exeter , pp. (G. Oliver, Exeter , p. 236). Son of 
121, 123). William Tothill, who was mayor in 

1552 (R.O., Star Chamber Proc., Phil, 
and Mary, bundle ii. no. 39; A. 
Jenkins, Exeter , p. 121). 

a The feodary, or feudary, was an officer of the court of wards who collected the 
rents of wards within his jurisdiction. 
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1658. 

GLOUCESTER. 

T. Payne. Alderman 1556 (W. H. Steven¬ 
son, Gloucester Corp. Bee. pp.441,442). 

Ric. Pate. Recorder 1556-1586 (W. R. 

p. 190). 

GRANTHAM. 

H. Savell. Probably belonged to a branoh 
of the Yorkshire family of Savile, which 
lived in or near Grantham (Harl. Soc., 
Line. Pedigrees, p. 859). J.P. 1555. 
Commissioner for the loan of 1557. 

Ant. Thorbold. A lawyer. J.P. 1555. 
Elected recorder of Lincoln 16 January 
1559 (Hist. Manuscripts Comm., 14 th 
Rep., App. viii. p. 49). 

GRIMSBY . 

M. Tyrwhitt. Brother of Sir R. Tyrwhitt, 
of Ketelby (p. 654, supra). 


J. Bello we. J.P. 1555. Mayor 1546,1549, 
1 & 2 Edw. VI. (Escheators 1 List, p. 113), 
GUILDFORD. 

E. Popham. Not identified. 


W. Hamond. Mayor 1549, 1558, 1564, 
1571. A distinguished benefactor of 
Guildford (Surrey Arch . Coll. x. 114). 

HASTINGS . 

T. Brett. Bailiff 1556 (W. G. Moss, 
Hastings, p. 134). 

H. Tbnnent. Not identified. 
HEREFORD. 

H. Dudeston. Mayor 1562 (J. Duncomb, 
Hereford , i. 367). 

J. Gybbes. Mayor 1561 (ibid.) 

HULL. 

Walt. Jobson. Mayor 1557 (P.C.A. vi. 
182). 

T. Alred. Customer 1552 (B.M., Stowe 1 
HUNTINGDON. 

Rob. Bbocklebank. Not identified. 


J. Bbtkendek. Not identified. 


1559. 

Nic. Arnold. Belonged to Gloucester¬ 
shire. A prominent Reformer (Diet. 
Nat. Biogr., Supp. i. 75). 

Williams, Members for Gloucestershire , 


T. Randolph. Not identified. 


W. Moore. Probably belonged to a 
Grantham family (Harl. Soc., Line. 
Pedigrees, li. 687). 


— Harrington. Probably a local resi¬ 
dent. A Christopher Harrington was 
mayor in 1587. Hist. Manuscripts 
Comm. 14 th Rep . App. viii. p. 276. 
1552,1555 (ibid. pp. 289,290). Esoheator 


Sir T. Palmer. Belonged to a family 
connected with Guildford (B.M., Add. 
MS. 6174, p. 59). Knighted at Mary's 
coronation (W. A. Shaw, Knights, ii. 
67). Ordered on 15 December 1558 to 
inquire into ‘ lewd words' spoken by the 
sexton of Chichester (P.C.A. vii. 19). 

T. Stoughton. Belonged to a Guildford 
family. John Stoughton was mayor 
1570 (Hist. of Guildford, 1801, pp. 
124, 230). 

J. Frances. Bailiff 1541, 1543, 1551, 
1558 (W. G. Moss, ibid.) 

J. Hobson. Not identified. 

T. Church. Mayor 1563,1586 (ibid.) 

- (Second return missing.) 

J. Ovbbsall. Mayor 1550 (G. R. Park, 
Pari. Repres. of Yorkshire , p. 96). 
Alderman 1557 (P.CU. vi. 182). 

\. 571, p. 8), 1558 (P.CJi. vii. 24). 

Ric. Patrick, M.D. Bailiff 1554, 1559 
(E. Griffith, Records of Huntingdon, 
pp. 96, 97). 

W. Stmcots. An innholder of Hunting¬ 
don. In 1555 he was granted a ten 
years' lioence by royal patent to sell 
wine wholesale or retail in any part 
of England (J. C. Cox, Northampton 
Borough Records , ii. 299). 
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1558. 

HYTHE. 

J. Knight. Recorder in 1560 (B.M., Eger- 
ton MS. 2094, p. 191). 


Ric. Draper. Not identified. 

IPSWICH. 

W. Whetcroft. Clerk of the Common 
Council 1547-62 (Nat. Baoon, Ipswich, 
pp. 226, 261). Bailiff 1568 ( ibid. p. 
268). Justice 1564 (ibid. p. 265). 

Ph. Wyllyamb. Belonged to an Ipswich 
family (B.M., HarL MS. 1187, p. 181). 


LANCASTER. 

Sir Clem. Higham. A lawyer. Chief 
baron of the exchequer 1558 (Diet, of 
Nat. Biogr. xxv. 368). 


W. Ryce. identified. 


LEICESTER. 

Maur. Tyrrell. Not identified. Almost 
certainly a stranger, as his name does 
not appear in a list of the * 24 brethren ’ 
and the * 48 comburgenses ’ for 1558-9 
(M. Bateson, Leicester Borough Records , 
iii. 460). 

Bob. Breaham. Recorder 1558 (ibid. p. 


1559. 

W. Baddell. Jurat 1567 (Hist. Manu¬ 
scripts Comm., 4 th Rept., app. p. 480). 
Freeman 1559 (G. Wilks, The Barons 
of the Cinque Ports , p. 51). 

Ralph Hasilhurst. Do. do. 

Rob. Barker. Justice 1558 (Bacon, Ips¬ 
wich, p. 251). Portman 1563 (ibid. 
pp. 7, 264). 

T. Seckford, jun. Belonged to a Suffolk 
family. A lawyer. Master of Requests 
8 December 1558 (Diet, of Nat. Biogr. 
li. 173). 

Sir T. Benger. Belonged to Wiltshire 
(W. D. Pink and Beaven, Pari. Repres. 
of Lancs, p. 111). Auditor of Elizabeth's 
household when she was a princess 
(Household Accounts, Camd. Misc. ii. 
no. 2, p. 47). Committed to the Fleet 
in June 1555 on a charge of joining 
with others to * calculate ye kynge and 
quene and my lady Elizabeth's natyvy- 
tee ' (SLR, Dorn., Mary, vol. v. no. 34; 
P.C.A. v. 137,139, 143). What action 
was taken against him does not appear. 
Again committed to the Fleet in April 
1557. In June 1557 the justices of 
Oxfordshire were ordered to inquire into 
his case and to * proceade according to 
justice and the qualitie of thoffence’ 
(P.CJL. vi. 81, 82,101). The nature of 
the offence is not stated. Commissioner 
for Elizabeth's coronation (B.M., Harl. 
MS. 6064, p. 4). Master of the revels 
January 1560 (Rymer, xv. 565). 

W. Fleetwood. The eminent lawyer and 
antiquary (Diet, of Nat. Biogr. xix. 
268). Lived in Kent, but came of a 
Lancashire family (W. D. Pink, Pari. 
Repres. of Lane. p. 111). Was a friend 
of Bartlett Green, a Marian martyr, 
who was a student of the Inner Temple, 
to which Fleetwood belonged (Foxe, 
Acts and Monuments, ed. Pratt, vii. 742, 
743). 

J. Hastings. Same remark as against 
Tyrrell. Probably a connexion of the 
earl of Huntingdon, the steward of 
Leicester (ibid. p. xxi). 


A 
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1568. 

LEOMINSTER. 

Alban Bybche. Bailiff 1559, 1566 (G. F. 
Townsend, Leominster, p. 298). 


Bic Hackluyt. A lawyer, of a leading 
local family. Consin of the Hacklnyt 
(ibid. p. 383). 

LEWES. 

J. Gage. Son of Sir Edward Gage, who 
had a seat near Lewes (T. W. Horsfield, 
Lewes, ii. 97). In 1559 one John Trewe 
complained that Sir E. Gage, ‘ an ex¬ 
treme persecutor of the Gospel/ had in 
past time unlawfully placed him in the 
pillories of Lewes and Harleham and 
caused his ears to be barbarously cut off 
* for dissuading not to come to church * 
(Losely Manuscripts, Hist. Manu¬ 
scripts Comm., 1th Rep., app. p. 665; 
Foie, Acts and Monuments, ed. Pratt, 
yoI. viii., Appendix of Documents [un¬ 
paged], no. vi.) 

W. Peterson. Probably a local citizen. 
Derrick Peterson was a resident in 1559 
(B.O., Subs. Roll 190/267). 

LICHFIELD. 

Bic. Cupper. Not identified. 


Rob. We8ton. Son of a citizen of Lichfield. 
1567 (Diet, of Nat. Biogr. lx. 370). 

LINCOLN. 

G. Sbyntpoll. Recorder in 1557 (Hist. 
Manuscripts Comm., 14 th Rept., App. 
viii. p. 49). 

Fb. Kempe. Mace-bearer to the lord 
chancellor. Nominated by the earl of 
Rutland (ibid.) 

LIVERPOOL. 

W. Stopfourth. j Probably strangers to 
Liverpool, as their 
names do not appear 
in burgess rolls of 
J 1565 and 1572 (E.M. 

G. White. Hance, Hist. Glean¬ 

ings; Burgess Rolls 
of Liverpool, pp. 99, 
118). 

LONDON. 

W. Garrard. Lord Mayor 1555 (R. 
Woodcock, Lives of the Lord Mayors , 
p. 301). 


1559. 

T. Hackluyt. Probably a member of the 
same family as the Ric. Hackluyt who 
was M.P. in 1558. Clerk of the coun¬ 
cil of the ‘Marches of Wales till 1560 
(W. R. Williams, Members for Here¬ 
fordshire, p. 121). 

T. Coning8by. Belonged to a leading 
local family (J. Price, Leominster, p. 
171). 

J. Cabyll. Probably belonged to the 
Sussex family of Carrell (see p. 657, 
supra). 


(Second return missing.) 


Sir H. Paget. Eldest son of the first 
Lord Paget The Pagets owned large 
estates near Litchfield (Erdeswicke, 
Staffordshire, p. 186). 

A civilian. Lord chancellor of Ireland 


Rob. Febrars. Secretary to the earl of 
Rutland. Had been nominated by him 
in 1555 (ibid.) 

Rob. Mounson. A lawyer. Sat for Cornish 
boroughs in several of Mary’s parlia¬ 
ments, bat belonged to a Lincolnshire 
family (Diet, of Nat. Biogr. xxxviii. 
197). 

Ralph Browne. Probably a stranger to 
Liverpool, as the name does not appear 
in burgess rolls of 1565 and 1572 
(ibid.) 

Sir T. Smythe. The well-known states¬ 
man. His mother belonged to Lanca¬ 
shire. He was an Essex man (Diet, of 
Nat. Biogr. liii. 124). 

Sir Martin Bowes. Lord Mayor 1545 
(R. Woodcock, ut supra). 
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1558. 1559. 

Ric. Grafton. Member of the Grocers’ Ric. Hyde. Citizen and merchant tailor 
Company. The well-known chronicler (Pari. Return, app. p. xxxiv). 
and printer (Diet, of Nat. Biogr. xxii. 

310). 

Sir Ralph Cholmeley. Recorder (Pari. Return, p. 397, app. p. xxxiv). 

J. Mershe. Citizen and merchant (ibid.) J. Mershe. 

LUDLOW. 

Ric. Prynce. A lawyer of Shrewsbury. W. Poughnyll. Bailiff 1561,1570,1575, 
Feodary of Shropshire in 1569 (H. T. 1582 (ibid.) 

Weyman, Members for Ludlow, p. 15). 

Rob. Mason. A tanner. Bailiff 1555,1563 (ibid.) 

LYNN REGIS (NORFOLK). 

Amb. Gilbert. Recorder (Hist. Harm- T. Hogan. Servant of the duke of Nor- 
scripts Comm., 11th Rept., App. iii. folk (p. 470, supra). 
p. 175). 

W. Yelverton. Elected 30 September 1558, 
presumably to succeed Gilbert, deceased 
(ibid.) Recorder 2 August 1558 (Hamon 
Lestrange, Norfolk Off. Lists , p. 200). 

T. Waters. Mayor 1557 (ibid. p. 193). Committed to the custody of the knight mar¬ 
shal 25 July 1553 (P.C.A. iv. 416). 

NE WCASTLE-ON- TYNE . 

Bart. Anderson. Mayor 1551, 1557, Cuthbebt Blunt.* 0 Alderman 1555 

1563 (R. Welford, Newcastle, ii. 525). (Pari. Return , p. 394). 

Rob. Lewen. Mayor 1553 (Pari. Return , p. 379). 

NORTHAMPTON. 

T. Colles. Mayor 1561 (J. C. Cox, W. Carvell. Bailiff 1544 (ibid. p. 560). 

Northampton Borough Records, ii. 

551). 

E. Manley. Mayor 1559, 1566, 1574 Edw. Kynwelmershe. Probably a local 
(ibid.) resident. The will of a Thomas Kyn- 

nelmarsh of Northampton was proved 
between 1548 and 1561 (Index Library , 
Northamptonshire Wills, p. 52). 

NORWICH. 

T. Gawdy, sen. A lawyer. J.P. 1555. Sir W. Woodhouse. Belonged to a Nor- 
Recorder 1563 (Hamon Lestrange, folk family. Vice-admiral of England 

Norfolk Off. Lists, p. 127). in 1558 (P.C.A. vi. 235; SJ>., Dorn., 

Mary, Cal. p. 94). Showed kindness to 
protestant martyrs in 1554 (Foxe, Acts 
and Monuments, ed. Pratt, viii. 589). 

T. Sotherton. Sheriff 1556. Mayor 1565 (il>id. p. 108). 

NOTTINGHAM. 

Fr. Colman. Bridge-master 1553-4 and J. Bateman. Probably a citizen. The 
other years. Sheriff 1555-6 (W. H. name occurs several times in the 

Stevenson, Nottingham Borough Re- borough records of the period (ibid, 

cords , iv. 417, 418). passim). 

E.Boune. Probably a citizen. The name Humph. Quarmby. Mayor 1549-50, 
occurs several times in the borough 1555-6,1562-3 (ibid. pp. 416-8). 
records of the period (ibid, passim). 

*• The parliamentary return gives this name as Brown. The original (R.O., Pari. 

Writs, vol. xxvi. p. 53) is very indistinct, and may quite as well be Blunt as Brown. 

I believe that Blunt is correct, because Cuthbert Blunt was a prominent citizen, 

whereas the name of Cuthbert Brown does not appear in the local records (New¬ 
castle Merchant Adventurers, i. 87 and passim, Surtees Society). 
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1558. 

OXFORD. 

J. Barton. Held city offices in 1542, 
1556,1562 (W. H. Turner, Oxford City 
Records , pp. 162, 256, 262, 295). 


Ric. Williams. Held city offices in 1551, 
1554, 1555, 1556, and 1562 (ibid. pp. 
203, 216, 227, 296). 

PETERBOROUGH. 

Giles Isheham, of Pightesley. Belonged 
to an ancient local family (Bridges, 
Northamptonshire , ii. Ill, 112, 124). 
Escheator 7* Edw. VI-1 Mary ( Es - 
cheaters ’ List , p. 142). 

T. Hussey. Not identified. 


PLYMOUTH. 

Humph. Specote. Not identified. 

Nic. Slannynge. Town clerk temp. Edw. 
VI. Mayor 1564 (R. N. Worth, Calen¬ 
dar of Plymouth Records, pp. 17, 45). 
PORTSMOUTH. 

Edw. Cordell. Not identified. 


Edm. Cockerell. Not identified. 


PRESTON. 

Sir Rich. Sherbourne, of Stonyhurst. 
Head of an ancient county family. 
A leading personage in Lancashire 
during the reigns of Ed. VI, Mary, and 
Elizabeth. Was a noted catholic under 
Elizabeth, but nevertheless enjoyed her 
favour (C. D. Sherborn, The Family 
of Sherborn , p. 28). 

Sir Rob. Southwell. A barrister. Master 
of the rolls 1542-1550 (Diet. of Nat. 
Biogr. liii. 293). 


1559. 

T. Wood. Name does not appear among 
city office-holders. Was probably the 
Mr. Wood who accompanied the mayor 
to London on corporation business in 
January 1562 (ibid. p. 287). 

Roger Tayller. Held city offices in 1553, 
1555, 1560. Mayor 1564, 1570, 1575 
(ibid. pp. 212, 221, 277, 305, 331, 356). 

Sir W. Fitzwilliam, of Milton, North- 
ants (Bridges, Northamptonshire , ii. 
505,506. See also p. 466, supra). 


Rob. Wingfield. A country gentleman, 
of Upton, near Peterborough. Husband 
of Cecil’s sister (Bridges, Northampton¬ 
shire, ii. 508). J.P. 1555. 

- (Returns missing.) 


W. Wynter. Probably a local resident. 
A William Wynter, who may have been 
his son, was admitted a burgess in 1575 
and was mayor in 1606 (B.M., Add. MS. 
8154, pp. 49, 66). 

George Cobham. Probably a son of Lord 
Cobh am. Although the family name 
was Brooke the sons of Lord Cobham 
seem commonly to have been called 
Cobham. George Cobham was con¬ 
cerned in Wyatt’s rebellion (Chronicle 
of Queen Jane , Camd. Soc., p. 62). He 
was a member of Queen Elizabeth’s 
household and one of the sewers at he 
coronation (Lord Chamberlain's Re¬ 
cords , iii. 106; B.M., Lansdowne MS. 
3.193). 

Richard Cooke. Not identified. 


Roger Alford. A teller of the receipt in 
the exchequer (Lord Chamberlain's 
Records, iii. 133). Was employed in 
this or some similar capacity in 1553, 
and was in Cecil’s confidence (Strype, 
Annals , iv. 485). 
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1558. 1559. 

READING. 

J. Belle. Mayor 1548, 1556 (J. M. T. Turner. Mayor 1557 (ibid. p. 250). 
Guilding, Reading Borough Records , 
i. 206, 247). 

T. Aldworth. Mayor 1552,1558 (ibid. pp. 220, 253). 


REIGATE. 

G. Elsdon. Not identified. 


T. Banystbr. Not identified. 


ROCHESTER. 

Hugo Cartwright. Member of a county 
family. Was placed in charge of one of 
the rebels in Wyatt's rebellion in 1554 
(Arch. Cant. iii. 180; S.P., Dom., 
Mary , iii. 18). 

T. Page. Not identified. 


ROMNEY. 

Simon Padyan. Jurat 1560 (B.M., Eger- 
ton MS. 2094, p. 191). 

T. Randoll. Not identified. 

RYE. 

T. Fletcher. Jurat 1560 (B.M., Egerton 
MS. 2094, p. 191). 


T. Chbynb. Probably belonged to the 
family of Sir T. Cheyney, warden of the 
Cinqne Ports. 

SALISBURY. 

J. Hooper. A citizen of Salisbury (K. C. 

Hoare, Wiltshire^ vi. 274). 

Bob. Eyer. Mayor 1558 (ibid. vi. 696). 


W. Howards. W. Howard of Lingfield, 
second son of Lord Howard of Effing¬ 
ham (Surr. Arch. Coll. ix. 405, 436). 
A member of Elizabeth's household 
(B.M., Lansdowne MS. 3.193). 

J . Skinner. Belonged to a Beigate family. 
A John Skinner was clerk of the green 
cloth in January 1559 (Lord Chamber¬ 
lain's Records , iii. 81), and clerk con¬ 
troller of Elizabeth's household at his 
death in 1584 (Surrey Arch . Coll. xi. 
195). 

E. Basshe. Surveyor of the victuals for 
the navy under Mary and Elizabeth 
(P.C.A. vi. 41, 70, 338, vii. 319). 

T. Broke, alias Cobham. A son of Lord 
Cobham. The Cobham family owned 
land near Rochester (B.O., Star Cham¬ 
ber Proc., Phil, and Mary, bundle vi. 
no. 18). Was convicted of complicity 
in Wyatt's rebellion (Strype, Memorials , 
m. i. 145). A noted pirate in the early 
part of Elizabeth’s reign (Arch. Cant. 
xii. 123, 185; Froude, History , viii. 29 ; 
Eng. Hist. Rev. xxiii. 290). A Thomas 
Brooke was clerk of the pastrie in 
Elizabeth’s household in 1559 (Lord 
Chamberlain's Records , iii. 81). 

J. Chessman. Jurat 1560 (ibid. p. 192 r.) 
Mayor 1563 (W. Boys, Sandwich , p. 810). 

W. Eppes. Mayor 1568 (Hist. Manu¬ 
scripts Comm ., 5th Rep., App. p. 553). 

Bic. Fletcher. Probably belonged to the 
same family as T. Fletcher. Summoned 
to appear before the council in Decem¬ 
ber 1557, perhaps in connexion with 
the forced loan (P.C.A. vi. 214, 238). 

Bob. Mabshe. Jurat 1560 (B.M., Egerton 
MS. 2094, p. 191). 


W.Wbbbb. Mayor 1552,1561 (ibid.) 
J. Webbe. Mayor 1560 (ibid.) 
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1558. 

SANDWICH. 

Nic. Crispe. Son of Sir H. Crispe (see 
Canterbury, p. 664, supra). 


Roger Manwood. Recorder. 
(W. Boys, Sandwich , p. 245). 

SCARBOROUGH. 

Ric. Josue. Not identified. 


Ed. Besely. Clerk of the Castle of York 
(Cal. S.P ., Dom ., Elis ., Addenda , p. 
440). Probably belonged to a Scar¬ 
borough family. A Reginald Besely 
was recorder of Scarborough in 1547 
(G. R. Park, Pari. Repres. of Yorkshire, 
p. 187) and M.P. in 1554 (Pari. Return, 
p. 391). 


1559. 

J. Tysabr. Mayor 1554, 1568 (W. Boys, 
Sandwich , pp. 414, 419). Appeared 
before the council on 12 November 
1557, probably in connexion with the 
forced loan (P.C.A. vi. 199). Canopy- 
holder at Elizabeth's coronation (W. 
Boys, Sandwich , ut supra), 
noted oitizen and benefactor of Sandwich 


Sib H. Gates, of Seamer, near Scar¬ 
borough (J. B. Baker, Scarborough, p. 
484). Convicted, with his brother. Sir 
John Gates, August 1558, of complicity 
in Lady Jane Grey’s usurpation, but 
life spared (Froude, History , v. 240; 
Morant, Essex , ii. 457). Member of the 
council of the north, Deoember 1558 
(Cal. S.P, , For., Elis., 1558-9, p. 55). 
Restored in blood by 1 Eliz. cap. xxii. 
(Statutes of the Realm , iv. 350). Com¬ 
missioner for the northern visitation of 
1559 (Gee, Elizabethan Clergy , pp. 71, 
75). 

W. Strickland, of Boynton (J. Foster, 
Yorkshire Pedigrees , vol. ii.) Probably 
captain of the Castle of Scarborough. 
In August 1561 he wrote to Rutland, 
jointly with the bailiff of Scarborough, 
about the passage of Mary, queen of 
Soots, to Scotland (Hist. Manuscripts 
Comm., 12 th Report , App.iv. pp. 75,76). 


A native and 


SHREWSBURY. 

Nic. Pubsell. Bailiff 1550, 1554 (Shrop. Arch. Soc. Trans, iii. 260, 264). 

G. Lye. Merchant of the staple of Calais. Bailiff 1564, 1568, 1578 (ibid. pp. 267, 


268, 274). 

SOUTHAMPTON . 

J. Stavely. Sheriff 1552. Mayor 1554 
(J. S. Davies, Southampton , p. 176). 
Jambs Brands. Recorder 1555 (ibid. 
p. 185). 

SOUTHWARK. 


T. Beckingham. Sheriff 1545. Mayor 
1547 (ibid, p. 176). 

E. Wilmot. Sheriff 1555. Mayor 1559 
(ibid.) 


Rob. Freeman. A local citizen (R.O., Subs. Roll 185/286). 

J. Eston. Steward (Manning and Bray, Surrey , iii. 605). J.P. 1555. 

STAFFORD. 

Jambs Fowls. Not identified. W. Bown. Not identified. 

E. Stafford. Probably a son of Lord Stafford, whom he succeeded as 3rd baron in 
1566. Lord Stafford voted against the Bill of Uniformity (Diet, of Nat. Biogr. 
liii. 450). 


** The steward was a royal officer. Southwark for municipal purposes was prac¬ 
tically part of London. 
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1558. 1559. 

STAMFORD. 

Fr. Thorney. Alderman 1557 (W. W. Kooks, An inhabitant of Stamford. 

Harrod, Antiquities of Stamford/i.210). ‘ Not only susteined trouble [in Mary’s 

reign], but was also committed to vile 
pry son, for that be suffered this oure 
printer [i.e. John Day] to print the boke 
of Wint. [i.e. Gardiner], De Vera Obed .* 
(Foxe, Acts and Monuments , ed. Pratt, 
viii., App. of Documents, no. vi.) 

J. Howghton. Alderman 1558,1566,1575,1581 (Harrod, i. 210, 219). 

THETFORD. 

E. Clere. Son of Sir E. Clere, of Blick- Edm. Gaskeyne. Mayor 1558, 1568 (H. 
ling. Brother-in-law of Walter Haddon Lestrange, Norfolk Off. Lists , p. 229). 
(F. Blomefield, Norfolk , xi. 237). A 
civilian (C. Coote, English Civilians , 
p. 43). 

Walter Haddon. The well-known civi- T. Poley. Perhaps a member of Queen 
lian (Diet, of Nat. Biogr. xxiii. 429). Elizabeth’s household. Assessed to the 

subsidy of 1559 on 26Z. IBs. 4 d. in fees 
(B.M., Lansdowne MS. 3.193). 

TOTNES. 

Barnard Smythe. Mayor 1549, 1565, - (Second return missing.) 

1578 (West. Antiq. ix. 150, 190). 

Leonard Yxo. Mayor 1558, 1570 (ibid. pp. 152,190). 

WALLINGFORD. 

Ralph Pollinoton. Mayor 1549, 1552, J. Fortescue, of Salden, Buckingham- 
1555-7, 1568 (J. E. Hedges, Walling- shire. Clerk of the library to Queen 
ford , ii. 228). Elizabeth in January 1559 (Lord Cham¬ 

berlain's Records , iii. 115). Master of 
the great wardrobe July 1559. A step¬ 
son of Sir Thomas Parry. Superin¬ 
tended Elizabeth’s education at Hat- 
• field. Was her second cousin once 

removed, the common ancestor being Sir 
Geoffrey Boleyn, who was her great- 
great-grandfather (Clermont. Family 
of Fortescue , pp. 254, 278, 812). 

T. Myndr. Not identified. T. Mynde. 

WARWICK. 

T. Fybsher. A leading townsman of Warwick. Adherent of Somerset and Northum¬ 
berland (Diet, of Nat. Biogr. xix. 72). 

John Butler." Bailiff 1555 (T- Kemp, Black Book of Warwick , p. 424). 

WESTMINSTER. 

Nio. Newdeoate. Probably a member of Ric. Hodges. Chief usher of the court 
the family of Newdegate. (See Middle- of exchequer in Mary’s reign and at 
sex, p. 654, supra.) the beginning of Elizabeth’s (R.O., 

Accounts, Exchequer Q.B., bundle 336, 
no. 26). 

J. Beaste. Clerk of the pleas (exchequer) in 1552. (Stowe MS. 571, p. 6.) 


« In the parliamentary return for 1558 the name is given as Buller. On referring 
to the original indenture (B.O., Pari. Writs, vol. xxv.) I think that 'Butler * was probably 
written. The name of Buller does not appear in contemporary borough reoords. 

VOL. XXIII.—NO. xcn. X X 
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1558. 

WIGAN. 

Bad. Barton. Probably Ralph Barton of 
Smithells, a village about ten miles 
from Wigan (B.M., Add. MS. 32112, 
p. 55). Robert Marsh, a Marian martyr, 
underwent his first examination before 
Barton (E. Baines, Hist, of Lancashire , 
ed. Croston, iii. 155). 

T. Smyth. Not identified. 

WINCHESTER. 

Giles White. Mayor 1557 (J. Milner, 


1559. 

W. Gebrabd, of Inoe, in the parish of 
Wigan (M. Gregson, Lancashire Frag¬ 
ments, p. 239). Younger brother of Sir 
Gilbert Gerrard, attorney-general, who 
sat for Wigan 1553 and 1555 (W. D. 
Pink, Pari. Repres. of Lane. p. 220). 

T. Bromley. Possibly the future lord 
keeper (i&tf.) 


Rob. Bethell. Mayor 1552,1555 (ibid.) 

Winchester, 1801, ii. 269). 

W. Lawrence. Mayor 1548, 1553,1554,1574 (ibid.) A weaver. Gave evidence in 
favour of Bishop Gardiner in 1551 (Foxe, Acts and Monuments , ed. Pratt, vL 209). 


WINCHILSEA. 

Sib George Howard. Brother of Queen 
Catherine Howard (Machyn’s Diary, 
p. 337.) 

J. Fowler. Not identified. 


Goderd White. Mayor 1565, 1566 
(Suss. Arch. Coll, xxiii. 35.) 

H. Vane. Probably H. Vane of Hadlow, 
Kent, a member of the family of Vane. 
Was attainted for complicity in Wyatt's 
rebellion, but pardoned in considera¬ 
tion of his youth (R.O., Patent Rolls, 
1 Mary, Part xv.; Genealogist , xiii. 85). 


WORCESTER. 

Rob. Youle. Bailiff 1548, 1552, 1559 Rio. Bullingham. Bailiff 1561, 1563 • 
(Nash, Worcestershire , n. cxii.) (ibid.) 

T. Wylde. Bailiff 1547 (ibid.) Guthlac Edwards. A clothier of Wor¬ 

cester (W. R. Williams, Worcester¬ 
shire Pari. Lists, p. 91). 

YARMOUTH. 

Sir T. Woodhouse. J.P. 1555. In 1557 had * charge and oversight of the town of 
Yarmouth ’ (P.C.A. vi. 109). Commissioner for the loan of 1557. The corpora¬ 
tion passed the following resolution in his favour in 1559:—‘ 19 May 1559. Agreed 
that Sir Thomas Woodhouse, knyght, shall have for his goodwill and frendship 
which he bere unto this town 40s. a yere fee as long as he shall lyfe ’ (B.M., Add. 
MS. 23012, p. 69 r.) 

W. Barker. Probably a local resident. He was paid 30s. wages for attending parlia¬ 
ment in November 1558 (ibid. p. 69). 


YORK. 

W. Holme. Lord mayor 1544-5 (Free¬ 
men of York, i. 265, Surtees Soc.) 


Rob. Paycock. Lord mayor 1546-7 
(ibid. p. 267), 1666 (ibid. ii. 8). 


Ric. Goldthorpe. Lord mayor 1554-5 
(ibid. i. 276). In February 1558 he 
promised an alb and a vestment (i.e. 
chasuble) 'towards adornyng of the 
chapell ’ of the hospital of St. Thomas, 
York (The Guild of Corpus Ckristi, 
York, Surtees Soc. lvii. 305). 

W. Watson. Lord mayor 1545-6 (FVsss- 
men of York, i. 266), 1564-5 (ibid. 
ii. 7). 


The list given above contains 75 boroughs with 141 members, 
and includes all English towns of first and most of secondary 
importance. Further, the status of a large proportion of the 
members has been ascertained. A sufficiently broad basis has thus 
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been obtained for trustworthy deductions. A point which strikes 
one immediately is the number of members who are burgesses in 
the strict sense of the term, mayors, bailiffs, aldermen, or recor¬ 
ders 33 of the towns for which they sit; the medieval conception 
of the town representative as a delegate whose business it is to help 
the king with money and to further the interests of his particular 
town is still to a large degree maintained. With few exceptions the 
principal towns send officers of their corporations to parliament; 
even the smaller towns choose their members in many instances 
from this class; the alien element in the form of officials, lawyers, 
and country gentry has in comparatively few cases captured both 
seats. 

We have now to examine the list in order to see whether it throws 
any light on the question of packing. Does it present any peculiar 
features which justify the conclusion that some disturbing agency 
was at work in bringing it together ? The answer is no. There 
is a remarkable uniformity in the status of members. With few 
exceptions towns which sent officers of their corporations to Mary’s 
parliament again sent such officers to the parliament of Elizabeth. 
If we go a step further and inquire whether the town element was 
markedly stronger in one house of commons than in the other 
the answer is again no. In Mary’s parliament 78, in Elizabeth’s 
62 officers of corporations found seats. The difference in numbers 
is due partly to missing returns for Elizabeth’s parliament. If 
towns for which returns are missing are omitted 34 the figures are 
66 for Mary and 57 for Elizabeth. The difference in numbers is 
too small to possess significance. The status of the members of 
parliament for the principal towns was the same under Elizabeth 
as under Mary. In both parliaments at least half were burgesses 
in the strict sense of the term; the remainder were country gentle¬ 
men, lawyers, officials, and courtiers. The official element was 
comparatively small, no less in Elizabeth’s house than in Mary’s. 
In short, the large towns present no abnormal characteristics and 
lend no support to the theory that the house of commons of 1559 
was an assembly of government nominees. 

VI. The Shall Bobouohs. 

After completing the examination of 114 constituencies, forming 
more than half of the whole house of commons, I have advanced 
no further than when I began; no signs of government interference • 
have yet been disclosed. All that remains to be done to finish this 
inquiry is to examine the small boroughs, 70 in number, which 

n The recorder was not necessarily a resident of his town, but he was an officer 
of the corporation and was very frequently chosen as M.P. 

** Barnstaple, Chichester, Dartmouth, Derby, Hereford, Plymouth, Totnes. 

x x 2 
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with the 24 Welsh constituencies made up the rest of the house. 
As I have already mentioned the small towns sometimes sent their 
borough officers to parliament, but were more commonly repre¬ 
sented by lawyers, office-holders, and country gentlemen. It would 
be tedious to draw up a list of these members, for the most part 
a mere string of names which have left no mark even on county 
history. On the other hand my inquiry would not be complete 
if I passed the small boroughs by unnoticed, since here we may 
still hope to find traces of the government interference which has 
hitherto escaped us. It may be argued that the government, 
leaving the counties and large towns undisturbed, concentrated its 
energies on the small boroughs, and provided itself with a majority 
by filling them with its nominees. In order to test this theory 
I have gone through the small boroughs, and have picked out all 
the members of parliament who bear the same names as persons 
holding government offices or employed in the royal household. 
Ample materials for the detection of the court element have sur¬ 
vived in two contemporary lists of the members of Elizabeth’s 
court, of which one, dating from January 1559, is appended to Sir 
Bichard Sackville’s account of the expenses of her coronation, u 
and the other, probably belonging to the latter part of the year, 
enumerates the members of her household assessed to the subsidy 
of 1559. 36 The following list of office-holders sitting for small 
boroughs has been prepared from these two sources, supplemented 
in a few cases from other quarters :— 

Alford, Boobr (Bletchimgley, Surrey). See under Preston (p. 670, supra). This 
seems a ease of a doable return. It is improbable that two different men, both 
named Roger Alford, sat in the same parliament. 

Amyce, Bogeb (New Windsor , Berks). Surveyor of Berkshire (B.M., Stowe MS. 
571,11; Cal. S.P., Dom., Elis., p. 295). 

Asbhley, John (Cricklade, Wilts). Gentleman of the privy chamber and master of 
the jewel house. Assessed to the subsidy on 80 1. in fees. Husband of Catherine 
Asshley, Elizabeth’s governess when she was a princess. Mrs. Asshley was 
implicated in Elizabeth’s intrigue with Lord Seymour of Sudely, and was 
removed from her post by the council in February 1549 (Haynes, State Papers , 
p. 107). On her accession Elizabeth made Mrs. Asshley a lady-in-waiting (R.O., 
Accounts, Exchequer QJEt., bundle 429, no. 5), and soon after chief gentlewoman 
of the privy chamber (Nichols, Progresses, i. 116). 

Aubrey, William ( Hindon , Wilts). A civilian. Judge marshal of the queen’s 
armies in 1557. Held judicial appointments in Elizabeth’s reign (Letters from 
the Bodleian, ii. 207). 

Aylworth, John (Wells, Somerset). Receiver of the county of Somerset under Mary 
and Elizabeth (P.C.A. v. 38, vii. 16). 

• Bates, Thomas (Morpeth, Northumberland ). Surveyor of Northumberland (B.M., 
Lansdowne MS. 105, no. 25, p. 104). 

Blount, Sir George (Bridgnorth, Shropshire). Member of the council of Wales in 
1551 (Owen and Blakeway, Hist, of Shrewsbury, i. 350). 

Carleton, Anthony (Westbury, Wilts). Gentleman waiter unplaced. Escheator for 


» Lord Chamberlain’s Records, vol. iii. *• B.M., Lansdowne MS. 3.193. 
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Oxfordshire and Berkshire, 1 Sc 2 Eliz. (R.O., List of Escheators’ Aooounts, 
vol. 18). 

Cosswobth, John (Penryn, Cornwall ). Receiver-general of the duchy of Cornwall 
(Cal. S.P., Dorn., Mary, p. 65). 

Druby, Drew ( Camelford, Cornwall). Gentleman nsher of the privy chamber. 

Drury, Robert (Buckingham, Bucks). Esquire for the body. 

Fortescue, Henry ( Sudbury, Suffolk ). Esquire for the body ordinary. Assessed 
to the subsidy on 100Z. in fees. Was Elizabeth’s second cousin once removed, 
the common ancestor being Sir Geoffry Boleyn, who was Elizabeth’s great-great¬ 
grandfather (Clermont, Family of Fortescue, pp. 284, 249). 

Fowler, John ( Weymouth , Dorset). ‘ An olde servants of the Quenes Majesty 
(R.O., Accounts, Exoh. Q.R., bundle 429, no. 5). Office not stated. His fee wa 
402. a year. 

Gla8iour, William (St. Ives, Cornwall). Vice-chamberlain of Chester, 10 May 1559 
(W. R. Williams, Welsh Judges , p. 74). 

Haddon, Walter (Poole, Dorset). Master of requests, December 1558 (see under 
Thetford, p. 673, supra). 

Hopton, Sir Ralph ( Heytesbury, Wiltshire ). Of Witham Friary, Somersetshire (Mice. 
Gen. et Herald. 8rd series, iii. 10, 82). Accused of treason, 1554 (Cal. S.P., Dom., 
Mary, p. 58). Knight ma r s h al under Hen. VIII and Edw. VI (B.M., Bari. MS. 
897, p. 45), and in the early part of Mary’s reign ( P.C.A. v. 236,279). Reappointed 
by Elizabeth 21 December 1558 (ibid. vii. 25). 

Hopton, Robert (Mitchell, Cornwall). Brother of Sir Ralph Hopton. Acted, jointly 
with Sir Ralph Hopton, as knight marshal to Elizabeth (Cal. SJP., Dom., Elis., 
p. 189 ; Misc. Gen. et Herald. 8rd series, iii. 10, 82). 

Howard, Sir George ( Newton, Lancashire). Brother of Queen Catherine Howard 
and Elizabeth’s first cousin onoe removed. Was warden of the henchmen 
under Edward VI. Dismissed by Mary (G. Brenan, The House of Howard, p.843). 
On 23 July 1553 was forbidden to approaoh the court (P.C.A. iv. 302). Granted 
1002. in 1554 for service against Wyatt (S.P., Dom., Mary, iii. no. 86). In 
May 1555 was sent on a complimentary mission to the emperor (P.CJi. v. 135). 
M.P. for Winohilsea in 1558. Received grants of land in 1560, and was master of 
the armoury in 1562 (Cal. S.P., Dom., Elis., pp. 155, 200). 

Keilway, Robert ( Bletchingley , Surrey). A lawyer. Surveyor of the court of wards 
(Masters of the Bench of the Inner Temple, p. 8). 

Knowles, Sir Francis (Arundel, Surrey). Vice-chamberlain and privy councillor. 
A leading protestant (Diet, of Nat. Biogr. xxxi. 275). 

Onslowe, Richard ( Steyning , Sussex). A lawyer. Attorney-general of Lancaster and 
surveyor of the court of wards (Masters of the Bench of the Inner Temple, p. 10). 

Purvey, Thomas (Higham Ferrers, Northamptonshire). Auditor of the duchy of 
Lancaster in the south parts (see p. 652, supra). 

Throgmorton, Clement (Sudbury, Suffolk). Of Hasely, Warwickshire. Brother of 
Sir Nicholas Throgmorton. Was in receipt of a pension of 112. 8s. ll$d., dating 
from Henry VIII’s reign (R.O., Accounts, Exchequer Q.R., bundle 428, no. 16). 
Surveyor of Warwickshire in 1552 (B.M., Stowe MS. 571,11). Hankes, a Marian 
martyr, entrusted him with the upbringing of one of his children (Foxe, Acts 
and Monuments , ed. Pratt, vii. 117,118). Commissioner for the loan in Warwick¬ 
shire, 1557 (Cal. SJP., Dom., Mary , p. 95). Ordered at the end of December 
1558 to inquire into a complaint made against Bonner by Ridley’s kinsmen 
(P.C.A. vii. 34). 

Throgmorton, Sir Nicholas (Lyme Regis , Dorset). The well-known protestant 
statesman (Diet, of Nat. Biogr. lvi. 380). 

Weldon, Thomas (New Windsor, Berkshire). Cofferer of the household. 

Wright, Edmund (Steyning, Sussex ). One of the queen’s surgeons (R.O., Accounts, 
Exch. QJEt., bundle 429, no. 5). His salary was 402. a year.* 7 

97 In his Pari. Repres. of Cornwall Mr. Courtney describes J. Dudley, M.P. for 

Helston, as serjeant of the pastry to Elizabeth (p. 41). I have not adopted this 

identification, because in the list of Elizabeth’s household which I follow the serjeant 
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This list hardly supports the current view that the first par¬ 
liament of Elizabeth was an assembly of government nominees. 
Out of a total number of 122 members sitting for seventy boroughs 
only twenty-six, or 21 per cent., can be shown to have had con¬ 
nexions with the government. If lists had been circulated, or even 
if privy councillors had made numerous nominations, the roll of 
office-holders and courtiers must have been larger. I do not think 
that its shortness is to be attributed to the omission of names. I 
have perhaps overlooked a few local officials, keepers of royal parks, 
and men of that class, but so far as courtiers proper are concerned 
the list may claim to be exhaustive. The minute detail of the 
documents from which my information is drawn makes this almost 
certain. Of the wholesale packing with which Elizabeth and Cecil 
are credited the small boroughs afford no more trace than the 
large towns. The return of a certain number of officials for small 
boroughs was a normal incident in the congregation of all parlia¬ 
ments of the period. There is no reason for supposing that they 
were present in larger numbers in 1559 than in the parliaments of 
Mary’s reign. 


VII. Thh Creation of New Boroughs. 

During the century which extended from 1540 to 1640 the 
membership of the house of commons was largely augmented by 
the creation of new boroughs, insignificant villages in many cases, 
to which the franchise was granted for’ the purpose of increasing 
the hold of the crown over the parliament. Three such boroughs 
were brought into being in 1559 88 —Newton and Clitheroe, in 
Lancashire, and Sudbury, in Suffolk. All of them were in the 
duchy of Lancaster, the two former being situated in Lancashire, . 
and Sudbury being a ‘parcel* of the duchy. 33 Of these three 
places Sudbury was the only one which deserved the franchise on 
its merits. Clitheroe and Newton were little more than villages. 40 
No other reason can be given for their enfranchisement than a 
desire for parliamentary influence; in other words, they were 
rotten boroughs, which were created in order to provide seats for 
the nominees of the government or its friends. Accordingly we 
find here for the first time a trace of government interference, an 
indication that it was concerning itself with the elections. The 
facts which I have been able to ascertain about these new boroughs 
and their members are as follows:— 

of the pastry is entered as — Comerforde. A Simon Dudley was groom of the pastiy 
in 1552 (Stowe MS. 571, vol. ii. p. 35 r). 

" Mr. Porritt says that Elizabeth did not begin creating rotten boroughs tiU 1563 
(The Unrefarmed House of Commons, i. 375); but, according to the parliamentary 
return, Newton, Clitheroe, and Sudbury sent members to parliament for the first 
time in 1559. 

n Pari, Return , p. 401. 40 E. Baines, Hist, of Lane., ed.by J. Croston, i. 134. 
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Sudbury was a town of importance, 41 Writing towards the 
end of the sixteenth century, Camden says of it— 

Nor must it at this day be considered as inferior to any of its neigh¬ 
bours, being populous and wealthy for its clothing trade, and governed 
by a major, chosen yearly, out of seven aldermen. 42 

The town was situated in the lordship of Sudbury, which was 
annexed by Mary to the duchy of Lancaster, 43 It showed con¬ 
spicuous loyalty at the beginning of her reign, and in May 1554 
was granted a charter, which recites that its citizens Jidelissime 
nobis adherebant ac eidem rebeUioni [of the duke of Northumber¬ 
land] viriliter resistebant , 44 Although it was entitled to the 
franchise on its merits the status of the men who represented it 
in the parliament of 1559 leaves no room for doubt that the object 
of the government in issuing a writ was to provide seats for its 
friends. The two members were Clement Throgmorton and Henry 
Fortescue, both courtiers, and neither, so far as I have been able 
to discover, connected in any way with the borough. 46 

Clitheroe was a little town situated in the honour of Clitheroe, 
which, as I have already mentioned, was part of the duchy of 
Lancaster. Its two members, Richard Greenacres and Walter 
Horton, were quite unknown to history, and had no connexion 
with the government. Greenacres was a member of the old local 
family of Greenacres of Worston, which owned land in Clitheroe; 
the name appears frequently in the court rolls of the middle of the 
sixteenth century. 46 Of Walter Horton I have been able to learn 
nothing. There were families of Horton in various parts of England 
in the sixteenth century, but none in Lancashire. Probably the 
Horton of the parliamentary return was a member of the ancient 
local family of Houghton, which owned land in Clitheroe in 1559. 47 
The family was strongly catholic in Elizabeth’s reign. 48 

Newton , like Clitheroe, was an insignificant little town, hardly 
more than a village. It is noted in parliamentary history as 
furnishing, next to Gatton, the earliest instance of the treatment 
of a seat in the house of commons as private property. The par¬ 
liamentary return describes it as ‘the borough of Sir Thomas 
Langton, knt., baron of Newton, within his fee of Markerfylde.’ 49 

41 Proc. of the Bury and West Suffolk Arch . Inst i. 199, 224. 

4 * Camden, Britannia t ed. Gough, 1806, ii. 164. 

44 Proc. of the Bury and West Suffolk Arch. Inst. ut supra. 

41 R.O., Patents, 1 Mary, Part v. 

44 For particulars of Throgmorton and Fortescue see p. 677, supra . 

4# W. Farrer, The Court Bolls of the Honour of Clitheroe , passim ; T. D. Whitaker, 
Whalley and Clitheroe , ii. 116; B.M. Add. MS. 32112, p. 104 r. 

47 W. Farrer, The Court Rolls of the Honour of Clitheroe , passim. Browne 
Willis spells the name 4 Hooton.’ The name of Haughton, an Elizabethan dramatist, 
is spelt ‘ Horton * in Henslowe’s diary (Diet, of Nat. Biogr. xxv. 170). 

44 J. Gillow, Bibliogr. Diet. iii. 325 sqq. 44 P. 400. 
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In 1594 Thomas Langton sold 

the baronye of Newton . . . and the nomination election and appoint¬ 
ment of two burgesses of the parliament which hath been used by the 
baron lord or owner of the said barony seignorye or royalty and after 
such election made to be sent to the parliament for the burgesses of the 
borrough of Newton aforesaid with all other the appurtenances belonging 
thereto . 80 

The members in 1559 were Sir George Howard and Bichard 
Ghetwode. Howard was a member of the great family of Howard 
who filled various public employments in the middle of the 
sixteenth century. 81 Chetwode was probably the Bichard Chetwode 
who enjoyed the distinction of a clause to himself in the Act of 
Supremacy. He was a scion of a Cheshire family, and had been a 
gentleman of the privy chamber to Edward VI. 8 * In Mary’s 
reign be eloped with a wealthy heiress named Agnes Woodhall, 
a girl of fourteen. 8 * They were arrested in December 1556, pro¬ 
bably on their way abroad, 84 and the marriage was annulled by 
the ecclesiastical court at the suit of Charles Tyrrell. 88 The 
lovers appealed to Borne, where their appeal was pending when 
Elizabeth came to the throne. Chetwode must have had powerful 
friends at court, for at the beginning of December an order was sent 
to Carne, the English ambassador at Borne, to abstain from taking 
any steps in the case, 86 and a few months later a clause in the 
Act of Supremacy provided that if the pope reversed the English 
decree bis decision should stand, but that otherwise Chetwode and 
Agnes might prosecute an appeal in the English courts. 87 What 
further course the litigation took I have not discovered, but it 
must have upheld the marriage, for Chetwode’s son by Agnes 
inherited the Woodhall property. Chetwode died in 1559, and his 
will, made on 6 January in that year, tells us who his protectors were. 
It appoints Sir Thomas Parry, Lord Bobert Dudley, and Cecil as 
executors, and refers to Cecil as Chetwode’s ‘ dear father.’ These 
words are not to be taken literally, but they evidently indicate a 
elose relation of friendship. 88 Cecil’s interest in Chetwode is 
proved further by the words ‘Mr. Chytwode’s case,’ which he 
jotted down in a paper of memoranda on 18 November, the day 
after Elizabeth’s accession. 89 

30 J. P. Earwaker, Local Gleanings of Lancashire and Cheshire , ii. 184. 

31 See p. 677, supra . 

•* S. Tucker, Pedigree of the Family of Chetwode , p. 29. 

33 Agnes Woodhall became an orphan and heiress when a few days old. Her 
wardship was sold to Sir Anthony Wingfield, a leading courtier of Henry VIII, for 
400Z. in 1545 (ibid. p. 14; R.O., Court of Wards, vol. 149, p. 138 r). 

M Acts of the Privy Council , vi. 29 

M Tyrrell was probably the owner of Agnes’s wardship, whioh he may have bought 
from Wingfield or an intermediate purchaser. 

*“• Acts of the Privy Council , vii. 11. 47 Statutes of the Realm , iv. 355. 

M S. Tucker, ut supra , p. 38. 3.P., Dom. f Elis. voL i. no. 3. 
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As I have already stated, all three of the boroughs with which 
we are now concerned were probably created for the purpose of 
obtaining influence in parliament, but it is impossible to say 
whether the members were nominated by the privy council or by 
some powerful personage to whom the nomination was left by the 
government. To judge from the status of the members the repre¬ 
sentatives of Clitheroe were probably nominated locally, those of 
Sudbury and Newton from headquarters. 

VIII. Classification of the House of Commons. 

My review of Elizabeth’s first house of commons may suitably 
be concluded by a classification of its members as a whole. It 
was composed of the following elements :— 


(i) The Unofficial Element 


(1) Country gentry. 

131 

37 per oent. 

(2) Officials of corporations .... 

64 

18 „ 

(3) Residents of towns. 

43 

12 „ 

(4) Lawyers without office 

19 

5 „ 


257 

72 „ 

(ii) The Official Element 



(5) Privy councillors. 

(6) Leading adherents of the government 41 


5 per cent. 

(7) Officials at headquarters .... 

18 

5 „ 

(8) County officials. 

21 

6 „ 

(9) Courtiers. 

18 

5 „ 


75 

21 „ 

(iii) Others 



(10) Welsh members 04 . 

(11) Double returns. 


7 per cent. 


24 


Grand total 

356 

100 per cent. 


This list is based on specific data, except to a certain extent in 
the case of classes (1) and (8). Where the small boroughs are 
concerned, my identification of members as country gentry or resi¬ 
dents of towns is in some cases conjectural. Subject to this quali¬ 
fication I believe that my classification presents an accurate picture 
of Elizabeth’s first house of commons. The unofficial element 
largely predominates; the official is important rather by weight 
and standing than by numbers. The courtiers and place-holders 
form a small portion of the house. 

40 Including lawyers holding offioe as recorders of towns or otherwise, the legal 
element, so far as I have been able to trace it, numbered 32. 

41 This class includes men like Sir Anthony Cooke and Sir Thomas Wrothe, who 
were practically official members, although not holding offioe. 

44 Owing to the commonness of Welsh names I have not attempted to identify 
Welsh members. 
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IX. Conclusion. 

I have now finished my survey of Elizabeth’s first house of com¬ 
mons. As I said at the beginning of this article my object has 
been to discover where it stood among Tudor parliaments in the 
scale of independence. I think I have shown that it stood high. 
The story of the circulation of lists is a fable ; there is no evidence 
of direct interference by the government; the only interference of 
which traces have survived was of the normal kind, the pressure 
exercised by great nobles and local magnates on constituencies with 
which they were connected. Whether in any case this pressure had 
the government behind it cannot be either asserted or denied with 
certainty. In the cases which have survived there is no evidence 
that it had; in the cases of the Surrey and Wiltshire elections 
it almost certainly had not. Nevertheless, having regard to the 
ordinary practice of the period, I think it highly probable that Cecil 
wrote letters qua secretary of state to support the candidature of a 
few members in whom the government was particularly interested, 
such as Sir Thomas Wroth in Middlesex or Sir Anthony Cooke in 
Essex. He may also have nominated members to the newly created 
boroughs. Further than this I do not believe that his interference 
went. If we consider the circumstances of the time we shall see 
that what the evidence proves is what was a priori probable. Mait¬ 
land struck his finger on the spot when he said ‘ Cecil bad hardly 
gathered the reins in his hand and the government’s control over 
the electoral machinery must have been unusually weak.’ 63 The 
writs are dated 5 December, not three weeks after Elizabeth’s 
accession, only a fortnight after her coming to London. Cecil had 
been excluded from the inner circle of public affairs for several 
years; with all his diligence he could not pick up the threads 
quickly enough to manipulate the elections all over the country, 
at a time when business of all kinds was crowding upon him, with 
an empty treasury at home and a disastrous war abroad. This 
consideration alone refutes the story of the circulation of lists. 
No government so circumstanced could send out the names of 
over 600 nominees to all parts of the country a few weeks after 
its coming into being. On the other hand the relaxation of 
the government’s hold on the electoral machinery probably left a 
wider field than usual to the interference of local magnates. The 
cases of such interference that I have been able to recover are 
typical of what must have happened in other parts of the country. 
The details of election contests are hopelessly lost, but the frag¬ 
ments of information that survive all point to the conclusion that 
there was little interference by the government. 

C. G. Bayne. 

M Cambridge Modem History , ii. 566. 
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England and the Hanse under Charles II 

rriHE relations of England to the German Hanse formed the 
-L largest part of what commercial intercourse there was 
between the two countries. 1 In treating their political side the 
gain for commercial history will probably be small. 2 But on the 
other hand commercial history is necessary to understand those 
political relations, as itjgives them their peculiar colouring. 
The ancient connexion between England and the Hanse Towns 
was for a long time formally based upon the treaty of Utrecht, 
granted to the league in 1474 by Edward IV as a reward 
for their assistance against Queen Margaret and the earl of 
Warwick. By it also the old claims for damages which the 
towns had against England were permitted to be made good by 
deductions from the duties on their imports ; while for their chief 
export from England, namely cloth, they were granted a tariff more 
favourable even than that of English denizens. In the following 
century Queen Elizabeth subjected these privileges to revision by 
placing the Hanse Towns on the same footing as Englishmen and 
somewhat restricting the Hanseatic trade between England and 
Holland. Her stipulations, issued in 1560, were never formally 
ratified by the Hanse Towns, who continually, tried to recover 


1 The trade to and from Brandenburg was then only just developing; additional 
notes on other departments of Anglo-German trade might be gathered from the State 
Papers. Thus an important branch of German import into England seems to have 
been that of plain earthenware manufactured in the barony of Frechen in the elec¬ 
torate of Cologne. This import was endangered, at the instigation of the companies 
(centenae) of London potters, by the revival on 15/25 December 1676 of 3 Edw. IV, 
cap. 4, the statute, which prohibits coloured ware only, being arbitrarily applied to 
the Frechen products by the customs officers. On 15/25 January 1680 the city of 
Cologne petitioned Charles II, through the elector’s envoy Gloxin, for the abrogation 
of this abuse, and enclosed a notarial certificate from the corporation (Praetor et 
Scabini ) of Frechen as to the plain character of the Frechen pottery, which was 
examined by a special sworn board before being exported. On 27 April/7 May 1680 
the Committee of Trade proposed to the king to submit individual cases to the decision 
of an English jury. (See State Papers, Foreign, Germany, States 82.) 

1 C. te Lintum, De Merchant Adventurers in de Nederlanden (The Hague, 1905), 
p. vii. He writes : 4 Zoo is het helaas al te dickwijls in de handelsgeschiedenis: het 
formeele gedeelte is vrijwel na te gaan in overeenkomsten, traktaten, brieven enz., 
het materieele is onvindbaar, daar de eigenlijke handelsboeken verdwenen zijn.’ 
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the standard of 1474 as a sacred and fundamental law. 8 A 
new period in the Anglo-Hanseatic relations began when in 
1567 the Company of Merchant Adventurers settled for the first 
time at Hamburg. 4 The hospitality which England granted to the 
Hanse at London, Boston, and Lynn lost its one-sided character. 
It was the general tendency of the Elizabethan age to push 
English enterprise abroad by claiming rights of industrial action 
hitherto left to foreign superiority. 6 The company, which de¬ 
veloped from a gild of traders, chiefly Londoners, at Bruges early 
in the fifteenth century, and was constituted in its modern form 
at Antwerp by a charter of Queen Elizabeth in 1564, was invited 
by the senate of Hamburg to establish a regular traffic between 
England and the Elbe, contrary to the traditional jealous policy 
of the Hanse, probably in order to improve the decayed finances 
of their city. 6 But when Elizabeth in 1577 began to oust the 
Hanseatic merchants from their London Steelyard (a policy recom¬ 
mended by Gresham largely in favour of the Merchant Adven¬ 
turers* trade), a natural German reaction swept away the settle¬ 
ment of the company at Hamburg in 1578, and drove it first to 
Stade, and next in 1598 to Middelburg, altogether out of Germany. 
The adjustment of the mutual rights seemed to become a matter 
of automatic regulation. 

When James I restored the Steelyard in 1606, Hamburg was 
not slow to receive the Adventurers again in 1611. But curiously 
enough the two appear to have exchanged parts. While the 
trade of the English company at first prospered more and more, 
the German factory in England could not recover from the blow 
it had suffered and began to lose the stimulating connexion with 
its mother country—a symbol of the general development of the 
English and the German commerce at that time. Particular 
causes can of course be traced. The political and legal status of 
the Merchant Adventurers at Hamburg since the treaties of 1611 
and 1618, abounding as it did with independence and privileges, 
afforded the best soil imaginable for the growth of their activity. 7 

* W. Cunningham, Growth of English Industry and Commerce , i. 422 (4th 
edition), and B. Ehrenberg, Hamburg und England im Zeitalter Elisabeths (1896), 
pp. 63-67-8. 

4 W. E. Lingelbaoh, * Merchant Adventurers at Hamburg,* Amer. Hist. Rev. 
1903-4, p. 265. 

5 K. Lamprecht, Deutsche Geschichte , viii. 1, p. 102 (1906). He observes: ‘ Zum 
Verstandnis der besonderen Bedeutung der Geschichte der Merchant Adventurers ist 
zu bedenken, dass im Grunde alle nationalen Wirtschaftsinteressen Englands fiber* 
haupt hinter dieser Kaufmannsgenossenschaft standen.’ 

• W. E. Lingelbach, ‘ The Interior Organisation of the Merchant Adventurers/ 
Transact. R. Hist. Soc. xvi. p. 22; Ehrenberg, l.c. p. 76 ff. 

7 See a document entitled 1 Extract of such Privileges, Freedoms, Immunities, and 
Exemptions, as are granted by the State of Hamburg to the Merchants and Subjects 
of England, and in vigour kept still, and observed at this Time, 1 s.a., which served as 
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A general freedom of trade was granted to the company in all 
goods except those which were absolutely forbidden by Hamburg 
to be exported or imported. This concession was nominally bound 
up with the condition that the citizens of Hamburg should receive 
the same treatment from,England. But it was not on the modern 
lines of great national tariffs that the commerce of the mercantile 
age moved. As yet not nations, but certain departments of trade 
organised in societies, were the units in the world market, and the 
establishment of foreign privileges for these companies was the 
aim of commercial policy. Thus the Adventurers too did not take 
their strength from this generous provision of free trade. Their 
power was their specialisation. For their import of English woollen 
cloth Hamburg had not only granted them the specially favourable 
tariff of Is. the piece which applied to Hamburg citizens, but also 
a legal monopoly. This indeed was limited to the wholesale trade. 
No retail dealing or manufacturing on the spot was permitted to the 
company. But as it possessed a similar monopoly for the export 
from Hamburg of various German goods, the whole commercial 
intercourse between the two countries was practically in the hands 
of the Adventurers. Branches managed by them were open neither 
to English outsiders, nor to citizens of Hamburg, nor to aliens. 

There was no concession on the English side corresponding to 
the grant of this important privilege. It had clearly been obtained 
by private negotiations and recommended by its own advantage, 
not by a political agreement. The company had promised its 
efforts to make Hamburg the staple market of English products on 
the Elbe. The rivalry of Btade was still dangerous. There were 
also hopes for a better arrangement of currency connected with the 
English settlement at Hamburg. The English appeared entirely 
as the bestowers of a benefit for which it was worth while to 
pay the highest price. An elaborate system of minor privileges 
facilitated the use of the main one. The city of Hamburg not 
only resigned all claims of general or special taxation against the 
Adventurers, and suffered them to exercise their own jurisdiction 
and religious service, but also undertook for them such .extra¬ 
ordinary charges as the purchase and upkeep of their courthouse, 
42 Groninger Strasse, the improvement of the harbour in their 
particular interest, the execution of the police service for their 
court, and the protection of their privileges'and their trade at large, 
both directly in the territory of Hamburg and diplomatically out¬ 
side it. On the eve of the Restoration, however, a slow reaction 
had begun to take place in the trade of the Adventurers, and the 
company arrived at the point where its members and the English 


information to the first government of Charles II: State Papers, Foreign, Ham* 
burg and Hanse Towns, 10. 
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government bad to decide between redoubling their activity and 
dropping it altogether. 

The history of the German Steelyard at London during the 
shme period forms a striking contrast to this picture of unrivalled 
foreign ascendency. Since their restoration in 1606 the Hansards 
had not been left undisturbed in the enjoyment of their position. 8 In 
1682 and 1685 the intrigues of the Russian company and of Secre¬ 
tary Windebank had threatened their rights. Happily for them 
the Hanse Towns intervened in a peremptory manner. Their resi¬ 
dent at the Hague, Aitzema, went to England and moved Charles I 
to confirm the property of the Hanse, by resolution of the privy 
council 19/29 January 1636, on condition that the Hanse pre¬ 
served its friendly attitude towards the king’s subjects. But the 
change of government did not fail to endanger anew the merchants’ 
position. A famous and long-continued law-suit between England 
and Hamburg furnished a pretext. Since the later years of 
Charles I, Patrick Haye, a Scottish colonel, had been in vain 
suing the Hamburg Biirgermeister A. von Eitzen and the city of 
Hamburg itself for his share of the inheritance of his brother 
Alexander, who had died in Hamburg service. Cromwell’s resi¬ 
dent at Hamburg, Richard Bradshaw, proposed the confiscation of 
the Steelyard as a reprisal. Two envoys of the Hanse, the 
Hamburg syndic Dr. Petersen and Dr. Bockell of Liibeck, found 
the situation much more complicated than Aitzema in 1635. The 
Dunkirk committee was still inquiring into the rights of the Hanse 
when the Stuart dynasty was restored. The public action of 
course ceased, but a new private and secret persecution began. 
Charles II used assignations upon the rents of the Steelyard to 
satisfy two importunate adherents, the son of his Secretary of 
State, Sir Edward Nicholas, and Daniel O’Neill. The German 
Guildhall was then almost considered as a waif at the disposal 
of the state. Sir Bernard Gascoign too petitioned the king about 
September 1661 that in lieu of his pension of 1000Z. he might 
become the tenant of the Steelyard, promising to dispose of the 
tenements to English merchants.* 

For the rest, if the Protectorate had been unfavourable to the 
Hanse Towns, neither did the Restoration initiate a new policy 
in dealing with them. Cromwell’s Navigation Act, which had 
done them much harm, was renewed by one of Charles H’s 
first Acts (12 Car. II. cap. 18). A joint representation of at 
least the three directorial towns, Liibeck, Bremen, and Hamburg, 
desirable though it seemed for the common affairs of the Hanse, 
could not at first be agreed upon. Hamburg, in consequence 
of its special relations with England, was the first to con- 

8 J. M. Lappenberg, Der Stahlhof 1851, p. 107 ff. 

9 Dictionary of National Biography , s.v. Gasooign, Sir Bernard. 
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gratalate Charles II upon his return and to open an indepen¬ 
dent diplomatic negotiation with him. 10 The syndic, Dr. Vincent 
Garmers, was sent to London as early as 20/80 August 1660. 
He was a statesman well fitted to impress the government of the 
Restoration, dignified in bearing and versatile in mind, inclined to 
pomp and sometimes a little affected, but at the same time good 
company. He it was who entertained Evelyn at dinner ‘ neere 
9 whole hours, according to the custom of his country.’ 11 The 
aim of his policy was an open and equitable understanding with 
England based on mutual obligations. He hated a certain party 
in the government of Hamburg which desired to take unfair 
advantage of England by usurping her rights and surreptitiously 
invading her privileges. After a time he was defeated in the struggle 
for power, and banished from Hamburg under the most compro¬ 
mising accusations. But at this moment his influence was con¬ 
siderable, and must be allowed to have promoted considerably the 
interests of his State. On 20/80 October 1660 Charles H com¬ 
missioned the governor of the Company of Merchant Adventurers, 
Sir R. Ford, and six others to negotiate with Garmers. The 
Hamburg envoy did not dwell upon doubtful details. He did not 
mention the case of the Steelyard, which indeed seems to have 
concerned Hamburg least. Even the Navigation Act he did not 
expressly touch, since his government had only just on 2/12 October 
addressed a direct petition to Charles II for an exemption from the 
Act. Garmers asked in general terms for free trade with England 
and a staple at London. Here freedom of trade meant the absence 
of special prohibitions rather than immunity from existing customs. 
For the arrangement of these duties Garmers proposed to go back 
to the tariff of King Edward IV. A consequence of such a re¬ 
establishment of the early relations between Hamburg and England 
might be the protection of Hamburg shipping by the English 
navy and a corresponding treatment by England of wrecked ships 
belonging to Hamburg, while Hamburg would be free to continue 
its trade with enemies of England. 

This systematic plan of alliance was a favourite idea with 
Garmers. Perhaps he was not without personal interest in it. In 
spite of the remonstrances of more farsighted English economists,” 
fishing in the English seas was still then almost entirely left to foreign 
enterprise. It bad been one of the most productive industries of 
Holland, which was said to gain by it 10,000,0002. annually. But 
the hostilities of the Protectorate had damaged this as well as 
other departments of Dutch trade, and at the Restoration the 
fishery seemed not only ready for but in want of new openings. 

10 State Papers, Foreign, Hamburg and Hanse Towns, 10. 

11 Diary, 16 May 1661. 

12 Roger L’Estrange, A Discourse of the Fishery, London, 1674. 
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It was natural that the old Scandic Company of the Hanse 
should seek here a compensation for the decay of its expeditions 
to the Swedish coast. For this undertaking Garmers tried to 
procure Charles II’s general licence. At first it looked as if the 
English commissioners were going to accept the proposals of so 
important a friend as Hamburg. Garmers was asked officially, on 
7 /17 February 1661, whether there were any special treaties run¬ 
ning between England and his state, and whether Hamburg as a 
member of the empire had a right to conclude such treaties. His 
answers—in the negative to the first and in the affirmative to the 
second question—should have been the preamble to the desired 
negotiations. But the commissioners had first to report to the 
king, and their report took all such hopeB away. Nor was it based 
on bad reasoning. Obviously a reintroduction of Edward IV’s 
scale of customs for Hamburg would have favoured the Hanse 
towns disproportionately. Charles II’s advisers were justified in 
declaring that the present situation was altogether different, quite 
apart from the alteration of the value of money which would have 
been a still stronger argument against the readoption of the duties 
specified. Shipwrecks and cases of contraband were amply pro¬ 
vided for by English and international law. The only protection 
which the English navy would be able to give to a foreign nation 
must be voluntary and occasional. Lastly, the government was 
already too well aware of the value of the English fishery to give 
it away by a general licence. The question would depend upon 
specified concessions of the king. The commissioners concluded 
that they did not see the necessity for a new agreement with the 
city of Hamburg. 

Garmers was indefatigable in representing to Charles II the 
defects of the report. He demanded a revision also on the 
formal ground that a change had taken place in the composi¬ 
tion ■ of the commission. Nor did he omit to use the great 
trump in Hamburg’s hand, the position of the Merchant Adven¬ 
turers there. He could also point to other possible or actual 
advantages to be derived from his state, to its exportation of gold 
and silver and of corn, its stores of naval provisions. Even if 
England did not enjoy the direct commercial profit of all these 
advantages, its political interest forbade it to leave them to the 
absolute disposal of one power or another: England was bound 
to take care of Hamburg’s independence. 13 It speaks well for 
the diplomatic skill of Garmers that he rose to such far-reaching 
considerations, and for the political insight of Charles H that he 
was impressed by them. In a last petition of 20/80 June 1661 
the Hamburg envoy contented himself with demanding for Ham¬ 
burg the same commercial treatment which Holland received from 

' 8 Garmers’ Memorials of 4/14 and 15/25 June, and a third undated in the State 
Papers, as above. 
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England, the questions of the fishing and the naval protection he 
committed to the king’s gracious resolution. Charles II seemed 
to have waited for this compliance. He preferred the magnificent 
way of one-sided concession to bargaining. He left the fishing 
licence undecided for the moment. But on 27 July/ 6 August 
he promised that Hamburg should be granted the rights of a 
friend of England. Under date of the preceding day he exempted 
it from the Navigation Act.’ 4 And in the recredentials he gave to 
Garmers on 19/29 July he even declared himself satisfied of the 
progress of Colonel Haye’s case, and renounced the reprisals which 
had been first intended. Garmers had arrived at his chief object, 
though not in the way proposed by himself. 

Some time before his departure the Hanse as such appeared at 
the court of Charles II. The syndic of Lubeck, Dr. Martin Bockell, 
had been made at once representative of his state and of the 
league on 20/80 May 1661. He was received by Charles n on 
20/80 June. 14 His charge on behalf of the league was to speak 
for its commercial interests at large, but principally to approach 
the delicate business of the Steelyard. The chief point was for 
the present to stop the proceedings of the exchequer against the 
rights of the Hanse. Similar action on the part of Charles I was 
referred to as a precedent. Other favourable circumstances con¬ 
curred. The city of Cologne, for which Charles H had a well- 
known affection since the time of his exile, was persuaded as 
an old member of the Hanse to support Bockell’s negotiation 
by a special petition on 1/11 August 1661, and the Merchant 
Adventurers felt it to be their moral duty to join the Hanseatic 
request. Nicholas and O’Neill offered secretly to withdraw their 
claims for a sum of 2000Z. Clarendon suddenly took an interest 
in the matter. A paragraph of the Utrecht treaty was recalled 
which entitled the Chancery to decide questions as to the rights of 
the Steelyard. Some thought the chancellor had taken bribes, and 
Williamson certainly received money from BSckell. Subsequently 
in 1662 the acting committee of the general assembly of the 
Hanse ordered large presents for Clarendon, Williamson, and the 
secretaries of state. Clarendon was then given 6001. in a silver case. 14 
At all events Bockell did not leave England in September 1661 
without a provisional grant of cessation in the proceedings against 
the Steelyard for six months. In the commission of his particular 
state Bockell was equally successful. By a special application to 
Secretary Morrice he recommended to the government Ltibeck’s 
petition of 14/24 November 1660 for exemption from the Naviga- 

14 Dumont, Corps Universal , yi, 2, pp. 365-6. 

** Compare his memorial of 24 Jane/4 July 1661. 

lf Lappenberg, pp. 119-121. Cp. the letters of Bockell to Williamson, 81 August/ 
10 September 1661, and of Garmers to the same 11/21 March and 16/26 July 1662. 
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tion Act, and even a like request from Danzig. Both were granted 
on 10/20 and 12/22 August 1661. 17 

Garmers was jealous. The declarations obtained by him bad 
not yet been officially transmitted to Hamburg. He himself en¬ 
deavoured to get them enlarged by the addition of the fishing licence. 
While the English intended to make it depend upon a separate 
negotiation, he desired that it should appear as a result of his mission, 
and was careful to avoid a provocation of Holland by a special 
petition. He offered on behalf of the senate the full acknowledg¬ 
ment of the English sovereignty in the English seas by payment 
of a duty, the tenth herring. But the Scandic Company declared 
such a diminution of its profits impossible, as the undertaking would 
first have to be managed on a very small scale. When the official 
copy, together with a somewhat more advantageous translation of 
England’s concessions, at last arrived in Hamburg in May 1662, 
all the magistrates showed their satisfaction by dressing in red. On 
18/28 March 1662 the directorial towns thanked Charles II for 
a further adjournment of the Steelyard action, but demanded a 
still longer term than the two months conceded by him. They 
communicated to him their intention of taking the business up in 
a second embassy in the course of the year. Garmers hoped to 
go to England again, as this time each of the three towns was to 
nominate one person for the joint commission of the league. But 
in the summer he was sent to Vienna on political business. His 
presence would have been very necessary just then. On 17 /27 May 
a new English Navigation Act was passed without regard to 
the previous exemptions. 18 On 18/28 July Peter Dreyer was 
accredited at the English court as deputatus ordinarins of Liibeck, 
and began to overreach the other Hanse Towns by proposing for 
Liibeck alone the old terms of the Utrecht treaty. On 10/20 
November the joint embassy was dispatched. Garmers was still 
absent. 1 * While Liibeck was represented by the able and in¬ 
fluential councillor, Diederich von Brdmbse, Hamburg had selected 
Councillor Casper Westermann, a diplomatic novice.* 0 

Their mission was principally concerned with the preservation 
of the Steelyard. But beyond that the readjustment of the old 
treaties between England and the Hanse was entrusted to them. 
The memorial which the envoys jointly delivered to Charles II's 
commissioners on 29 November/ 9 December 1662 covered both 
demands of the Hanse, referring to the 

" Dumont, vi, 9, pp. 378-9. 

19 14 Car. II, o&p. 11, especially § 28, which repeated the prohibition of German 
wine, grocery, tobacco, potashes, pitch, tar, salt, rosin, timber, olive-oil. 

19 * Gratulatio et propositio legatorum Hanseaticorum ad Regiam M. Britanniae,’ in 
G. F. Sartorius, Oeschichte des Hansischen Bundes, iii. (1808), 698. 

99 Garmers's letters to Williamson 22 October/1 November 1661, 20 February/ 

2 March, 18/28 March, 8/18 May, 13/23 September, 18/23 December 1662. 
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grands et signalez services qu'ils ont rendu autrefois k ces couronnes 
lesquels 14 Boys d’Angleterre de suite Lear ont confirm^, divers Parle* 
ments ont approuv4 en forme de contract solemnel et irrevocable. 

In a later elucidation of this memorial great stress was laid on the 
reciprocal nature of the commercial rights in question, and espe¬ 
cially on the position of the Merchant Adventurers at Hamburg; 
from the re-establishment of the Hanae trade in the British island 
much was expected for the benefit of England itself: 

the trade with English clothes, grown since in Germany in decay and 
out of request, will shortly revive and flourish again to the great advan¬ 
tage of this kingdoms. 

The negotiations took up the first months of 1668. Garmers, 
though still on the Continent, cannot have been without some 
influence upon them. At first he feared the particularistic 
ambition of Liibeck. Against it he put forward the old principle 
of his policy, the strict legality and reciprocity of Anglo-Hanseatic 
relations, under which indeed Hamburg must be better off than the 
other towns. * Les Villes,’ as he explained to Williamson on 8/18 
November 1662, 

en general et en particulier sont obligez de resoudre et declarer l'obser- 
uanoe du traitt4 en lequel elles fondent la justice de leur praetension. 
La Ville de Lubeck veut sans auoun contra praestanda qu’on oonclue, 
si l’Angleterre le veut, oe sera bien; sinon, les autres s’obligeront a 
l'obseruance du dit traittA 

But later on he joined his efforts with those of the envoys to 
bring about an advantageous termination of the Steelyard action. 
4 Outre,’ he wrote to Williamson on 15/25 March 1668, 

vous prendez soing, que le Styliard demeure aux villes Hanseatiques, 
oomme un lieu de bonne intelligence entre le Boyaume d’Angleterre 
et les alemands, et les subjects de deux costez. 

Charles II acted as he had done all along. Under the pres¬ 
sure of the above-mentioned circumstances—Cologne had renewed 
its petition on 29 November/9 December 1662—he resolved on 
8/18 April 1668 to recognise the rights of the Hanse in the 
Steelyard, even without a further clause than the regular pay¬ 
ment of the rents fixed by Edward IV. 31 He exempted the 
towns from the new Navigation Act in May and June 1668.” He 
amplified on 1/10 June 1668 the concessions made to Hamburg 
on 26 July/5 August 1661. He was lavish of personal kindnesses 
to the envoys. Their ceremonious arrival at the .court had at 
first caused some uneasiness to the representatives of European 
monarchs. The Danish and Swedish residents pretended not to 

** Lappenberg, pp. 193,194. ** Sartorius, iii, 699. 
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know a Corpus Civitatum, Hanseaticarvm. The elector of Branden¬ 
burg also decided not to acknowledge the Hanse as a republic. 
The envoys were, at first ignored by their colleagues. It was 
therefore important that Charles II gave them such an honour¬ 
able reception. The elector’s envoy, Christoph von Brandt, suddenly 
remembered 

was es zu Kriegszeiten fur ein Vorteil sei solche St&dte wegen der Wer- 
bungen and anderer Dinge zur Hand zu haben. 

People began to pay more respect to the envoys. Brombse was 
knighted by the king’s own hand.” On the other side Charles II 
was as unwilling as ever to bind himself by international stipula¬ 
tions, as Garmers had wished. The embassy returned from 
England pleased with the king, but not with their negotiations. 
Garmers significantly wrote to Williamson on 25 July/ 4 August 
1668— 

Je me mooque de ces ambassadeurs qui n’ont pas bien appris de n6gotier 
une mauvaise cause avec heureux suoces. 

Westermann had had to renounce Hamburg’s idea of securing its 
French, Portuguese, and Spanish trade by an inclusion in the 
treaty then concluded between England and Algiers. 24 

It was part of Garmers’s political scheme that after his return 
from England he was very soon set to prepare the way for a formal 
sanction as it were of the relations between Hamburg and England. 
To maintain a diplomatic representative of England at Hamburg, 
as Charles I and Cromwell had done (mainly in the interest of the 
Merchant Adventurers and usually in connexion with their deputy- 
ship), would make the position of Hamburg towards England more 
independent of the gifts of the royal grace. In November 1661 
the French resident at Hamburg gave a great political dinner in 
honour of the dauphin. The queen of Sweden was present amid 
a crowd of foreign ministers: the absence of an English one 
was generally felt. ‘ Tons le grand Seigneurs d’Europe,’ wrote 
Garmers on the 15th of that month to Williamson, 

nous ont honors par la presence de leur ministres, hormis Sa Majeste 
d’Angleterre; j’espke que nous serons on jour si heureux que de voir 
quelqu’un icy. 

Indeed, the interests of the English government itself seemed to 
require this step. During the Civil War and the Commonwealth 
a puritan and republican tendency, latent under Charles I, had 
become predominant in the Company of Merchant Adventurers. 

n Urkunden und AktenstUcke sur Oeschichic des Orossen KurfUrsten , ix. 702,704, 
706 ; Lappenberg, p. 121. 

u E. Baasoh, Hamburg's Convoysohiffdhrt (1896), p. 14. 
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The Hamburg factory was at the head of the movement.: Richard 
Bradshaw, Cromwell’s resident, had been one of its leading 
members. At the Restoration the Hamburg coart was an asylum 
for the exiled democrats. ‘ II me semble,’ wrote Garners in a 
postscript to a letter to Williamson on 81 August/10 Septem¬ 
ber 1661, 

que quelquesuns de malignans se cachent icy, deguisant leur noms et 
leurs lettres qu’ils reinvent de Londres. Monsieur Le Chevalier Ford 
feroit bien, s’il donnoit ordre au gouvemeur des marohands auantouriers 
icy de qu$ter un peu. 

At the moment when the restitution of conformity was.one of 
the chief aims of Charles II, the bishop of London (the diocesan 
of the English at Hamburg) received denunciations of their pres- 
byterian inclinations.* 8 Even the minister of their chapel, Dr. 
Elborow, was not free from suspicion, and already the senate of 
Hamburg began to remonstrate against the irregular preaching 
of a certain Hammond, since the religious privileges of the English 
merchants only covered the episcopalian ritual of their court. 
The worst was that this opposition among the Hamburg Adven¬ 
turers began to develop a political side. It is impossible to trace 
exactly from the extant materials the workings of these secret 
currents. This much is clear, that Garmers found the adversaries 
of his policy supported by part of the English merchants. 

In each of the two states the private interests of a faction 
seemed to be pitted against the interest of the government. The 
opposition in Hamburg itself hoped to do without that honest 
and traditional diplomacy on which Garmers wished to base his 
successes. The puritan Adventurers confirmed them in the idea of 
winning England’s friendship by back doors, and even ventured to 
offer the services of their friends at home. Did they mean actually 
to injure the interest of their own country or merely to compromise 
the government of Charles II ? Unfortunately the king’s attitude 
towards the Hanse Towns Beemed as yet to bear out their pretensions 
and thus unconsciously to recommend their proceedings. But a 
great blow was dealt to them when on 80 October/9 November 
1668 Sir William Swan arrived as English resident at Hamburg. 
Garmers had done his best to suggest means for executing a 
plan which he had first conceived and which was eminently to 
serve his policy. He had suggested the choice of the new resident, 
who had made many friends during a private visit at Hamburg 
early in 1662, and had also contributed by his hints to shape the 
resident’s instructions. He had particularly pointed to the neces¬ 
sity of the declaration that Charles II would not confirm the treaty 

tt See a letter to this purpose, among the State Papers, addressed to one Mr. Foirlis 
at Nevendon, 6 September 1662. 
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of Utrecht unless the city of Hamburg pronounced its willingness 
to observe it for its own part. Swan was ordered by his govern¬ 
ment above all to take energetic measures against the company 
by demanding from everybody the oaths of allegiance and con¬ 
formity. 56 

He came at the right moment. He found the opposition 
inside the company as yet in a decided minority, chiefly formed 
by Francis Townley, David Herester, and Samuel Richardson, 
who had received the regicides Broughton and Phelps, and 
favoured the flight of men like Corbett, Okey, and Barkstead. In 
the king’s name Swan promised the Adventurers pardon for all 
such treasonable acts on condition that they gave the required 
declarations of future obedience. He succeeded in excluding from 
the company’s privileges two recusant members. He moved 
Dr. Elborow to conform, and as Elborow’s weakness had driven 
many merchants to Hammond’s more vigorous sermons, so his reso¬ 
lution now helped to silence the sectary. The church reformation 
of the Restoration was here carried out upon a small scale. On 
27 June/7 July 1664 the Adventurers made Swan their deputy, 
though for the present no salary could be fixed on account of the 
doubtful commercial situation. But a good deal of official influ¬ 
ence upon the proceedings of the company was now secured to the 
government, as had been the case in the past. This was necessary. 
The three republicans in the company had not 4ost their leading 
position among their countrymen. They began again to neglect 
common prayer and sacraments and to refuse the proposed 
engagements. When Swan told them to * forbear the courts and 
counsels ’ of the company, they replied with pride that they were 
free from personal antagonism against him and acknowledged the 
fairness of his behaviour, but that they were not touched by the 
orders he had brought with him, and were sure to get dispen¬ 
sations through their friends at court.* 7 

The same uncontrollable element of personal policy stood in the 
way of Swan’s negotiations with the city of Hamburg. In vain he 
recommended in one of his first reports that all matters of import¬ 
ance should pass through his hands. The chief point of interest 
was intimately connected with the life of the company. Hamburg 
had lately more and more turned from the retail trade in English 
cloth to transporting that commodity from England and to 
underselling the Adventurers’ wholesale prices. Perhaps this had 
contributed to the decline of the company’s trade. Anyhow the 


“ Garmers’s letters to Williamson, 26 January/5 February and 22 April/2 May 
1662; a draft of Swan’s instruction is found misplaced in State Papers, Foreign, 
Hamburg and Hanse Towns 12. 

* T Swan’s letters to Arlington, 14/24 November, 30 November/10 December 1663, 
12/22 January, 21 June/1 July, and to Williamson, 28 June/8 July 1664. 
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company felt its monopoly threatened. At last the attention of 
the English government was drawn to the danger. Westermann 
had to give a promise that Hamburg would stop this irregular 
trading, but it went on in spite of hiB promise. The first months 
of Swan’s residentship did not permit of his taking the business in 
hand. His credentials had to be delivered. At Bremen and Hamburg 
they were received almost submissively. To Liibeck Swan made 
a journey for the purpose in February 1664. He perceived the 
decaying state of its commerce. It was unable to support itself, 
and would fall a prey to some neighbouring prince. After his 
return to Hamburg he opened the negotiation with the senate. 

A memorial he delivered in Charles II's name was without effect. 

It was confessed that certain members of the company had advised 
the refusal of Swan’s proposals. Swan thought good to go over 
to England himself for a time. Perhaps it was partly his work 
that Charles H issued a proclamation on 20/80 May which forbade 
the cloth export from England to be carried on by Hamburg. But 
the proclamation remained a dead letter. 

On his return to Hamburg in June Swan found his difficulties 
increased. The senate politely evaded his complaints; Charles II’s 
exhortations, which he delivered, were treated dilatorily. Public 
opinion, expressed in numerous pamphlets, attacked the privileges 
of the company fiercely. The assertion was commonly heard that 
the king took no serious interest in the affair, otherwise he would 
enforce his proclamation instead of negotiating about its sub¬ 
stance. Swan’s repeated demands for decisive measures were not 
responded to by his government, which did not seem to perceive the 
‘affront’ done to it. When on 20/80 July the senate at last 
answered Charles II’s letter they ventured to assert the legality of 
the Hamburg cloth trade. Issue was joined as to the interpretation 
of the treaty for the reception of the Adventurers. Hamburg 
believed that clause 44 excluded only English outsiders from 
the monopoly of the company." England understood Hamburg 
merchants to be comprehended in the term ( interlopers.’ In 
this sense Charles H wrote to Hamburg a third and fourth time on 
80 November/10 December 1664 and 20/80 January 1665. Thus 
the possibilities of reaching an agreement either directly or through 
Swan became exhausted. But the senate remembered the results of * 
their previous missions to England, and on 17/27 February 1665 
they announced to the king the despatch of two envoys, Daniel 
von Campe and John Eegsoff. On 23 March/2 April the envoys 
presented their first memorial, in which the detrimental effects 
of the Adventurers’ monopoly were set forth, and hints were 
thrown out as to the probable rise of a woollen industry in Lower 
Germany after the model of the manufactories in Silesia. Swan 
found himself again removed from the centre of action. He 
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could only put Williamson in mind of the company’s interests 
when he recommended the envoys to him. 18 

Meanwhile the situation had become complicated by an 
external event. The war between England and Holland could not 
leave the Hanseatic relations with England unaffected. Holland 
and Hamburg were engaged to each other by the treaty of 
4/14 August 1645.” Holland was bound to respect the trade 
of Hamburg citizens and of merchants enjoying burgher-rights 
there during time of war. This stipulation established at the 
outset a mutual confidence which provoked the jealousy of 
England. It was suspected that a great many Dutch merchants 
had been made free of Hamburg in order to come under the pro¬ 
visions of neutrality, and moreover that many Dutch commodities 
were conveyed in vessels of the allied city. On the other hand 
it was doubtful whether Hamburg would accord full protection 
against Holland to the Adventurers, and how far therefore 
England should respect the trade of Hamburg. At the beginning 
of 1665 some Hamburg vessels were seized by England and 
detained by the court of admiralty. Swan proposed that the 
senate should deliver to the king a detailed list of the Hamburg 
shipping for the information of the English navy, and that the 
ordinary passes of Hamburg ships should be declared insufficient. 
The senate made some difficulties in fulfilling the first request. Nor 
was it an easy task to fix the fluctuating proportions of a great 
commerce in the required manner. On 11/21 March Swan was 
able to forward the official catalogue to the English government. 
But a large reservation was made for additions and alterations 
arising from supplementary inquiry, for the building and pur¬ 
chase of new Bhips, and for change of captains. For the sake of 
greater security Swan had privately procured a list ‘of such 
Merchants as live in the City of Hamburgh and are known to doe 
businesse for Hollanders upon Commission or in Partnershipp.’ 
He sent it with the other, and added the advice: 

If any goods be demanded by or in the name of the aforesaid per¬ 
sons, some of them being native hollanders and line here by Contract 
only, a more than ordinary testimony for making good their demands 
may justly be required. 

But here too the Hamburg envoys succeeded in thwarting 
Swan’s policy. Fourteen of the ships seized had been declared 
free by the admiralty. Campe and Eegsoff obtained from the 
royal commissioners the actual release of these ships by a memorial 

** Swan’s letters to Arlington, 14/24 November 1663, 23 February/5 March, 
22 Maroh/1 April, 16/26 July, 26 July/5 August, 15/25 Ootober 1664; to Williamson, 
18/28 March 1665. 

® Gallois, Oeschichte der Stadt Hamburg (1853-6), ii. 448. 
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dated 26 April/6 May. This was not the way to discourage 
Hamburg’s contraband trade. On 8/18 July, instead of the ordinary 
fleet of seven or eight ships, above twenty vessels left Hamburg 
harbour for Archangel under the city’s certificate: they were 
commonly believed to contain many Dutch gobds. A large trade 
of forty-fifty vessels was every week going on between Holland 
and Hamburg; and English cloth was constantly imported by 
Hamburg ships from Newcastle via Tonning. 90 

But the character of Hamburg’s neutrality was also subjected to 
another test. The privateering war which accompanied the Anglo- 
Dutch hostilities penetrated into the mouth of the Elbe. Hamburg 
at once took its stand upon the privileges of the empire to which the 
river belonged. The emperor personally intervened with Charles U. 
Liibeck, on 8/18 January 1666, complained to Leopold I of the 
English molestations, which were sure to ruin its trade entirely 
in spite of its complete innocence: it was vnbiUich, wass andere 
etwa pecciert, tins vnverschvldeter weiss mit aufzuebiirden. Charles II 
had been obliged to give and to observe a general declaration 
in favour of the Hanseatic trade. 91 Campe and Eegsoff in their 
memorial of 26 April/6 May 1665 laid stress on the right of free 
navigation in the estuary of the Elbe. But the problem was not so 
simple. The Dutch seem to have been the first to attack English 
ships on their way to Hamburg. Hamburg’s inactivity against 
them increased the appearance of its partiality for Holland. Swan 
urged the English navy to take vengeance. He received blank 
commissions from the duke of York. These he gave to some poor 
English seamen and got a ship for them from some English 
merchants at Hamburg. In October a great Dutch Indiaman, the 
‘St. James’ of Amsterdam, was taken in spite of her superior 
ordnance and carried to Gluckstadt; Swan himself sent assistance 
to beat off the attacks of other Dutch ships." Now the senate of 
Hamburg began to stir, published an edict against privateers, 
vexed an English merchantman sailing for Yarmouth, and even 
threatened to expel the Merchant Adventurers. But all Swan’s 
threats of his king’s displeasure were lightly regarded by the 
senate. * Whatever I say unto them,’ he complained on 
18/28 November 1665, * their agents assure them they stand well 
in his majesty’s favour.’ Already a member of the company had 
been insulted by a Hamburg citizen for refusing to cancel a bond 
without full satisfaction, and then forced to sue before the ordinary 
courts of the city contrary to the privileges of the company. The 
violent anti-English pamphlets printed at Hamburg did much to 
weaken the reputation of Charles II and his navy all through 

*• Swan’s letters to Williamson 8/18 July and to Arlington 15/25 July 1665. 

“ Sartorius, iii. 699-700 : 21 June/1 July 1665. 

" See his letter of 28 Ootober/7 November. 
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Germany. It was noted that Sir Gilbert Talbot on his way back 
from Denmark was not honoured by a public salute. 33 

On 30 January 1666 a fleet of the Adventurers arrived at Cux- 
haven under convoy of two English frigates. None the less there was 
some risk of a Dutch attack. Swan appealed to the senate. But 
the senate declined to intervene, though they acknowledged the 
danger by giving Swan complete freedom of action. Accordingly 
Swan went himself down to Cuxhaven, and the ships were safely 
conducted to Hamburg. It is not likely that the senate was 
altogether moved by ill will against the company. Hamburg was 
no longer what it had been when it undertook the defence of the 
English merchants, and its decaying power was insufficient to make 
good the proprise in every case. 34 This was manifested by an acci¬ 
dent which troubled the Anglo-Hanseatic relations for many years 
to come. In the evening of 24 August/3 September 1666 a fleet 
of English merchantmen, partly belonging to the company, lay by 
the Danish bank of the Elbe near a place called the New Mill, when 
a couple of Dutch vessels hove in sight. The scene could be 
observed from the walls of Hamburg. The senate sent a warning 
to the English to retreat under the guns of the city. They took no 
heed, and their crews were said to have been drunk. The Dutch 
approached and took six ships, which they burnt; eleven escaped. 
They found Hamburg harbour closed on account of the darkness 
and the flood. The company in vain demanded from the senate 
an armed force in order to take immediate vengeance on the 
Dutch. This brought the ill-feeling between the city and the 
Adventurers to a height. Even the king appeared to stand up 
resolutely for his subjects. In vain Gampe and Eegsoff offered 
the fairest excuses for the senate’s attitude in a ‘particular and 
true relation ’ of the event at New Mill (27 September/7 October 
1666). The senate themselves addressed Charles II on 9/19 Octo¬ 
ber in the same sense. 

Complaint had been made of the Dutch outrage to the 
emperor and to the circle of Lower Saxony. At the request of 
the Swedish commander Wrangel the elector of Brandenburg 
had made remonstrances at the Hague. The English king 
permitted the proprietors of the lost ships to sue the city of 
Hamburg for damages at English law before a royal commission. 
It availed the senate nothing to protest against the action 
(24 November/4 December 1668) as contrary to the law of 
nations, to threaten that the emperor would draw the case before 
his supreme jurisdiction, and even that the dormant imperial 

” Swan, 31 March/10 April 1666; State Papers, Foreign, Hamburg and Hanse 
Towns 11. 

sl Swan to Williamson 20/30 January and 17/27 February, his secretary Jolly vet 
to the same 23 January/2 February 1666, State Papers, lx. 
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edicts against the Company of Merchant Adventurers might be 
reinforced. They were soon obliged to retract all these menaces 
(29 January/8 February 1669), and on the contrary to thank 
Charles II for his gracious treatment of their trade during the 
war with Holland. They now tried to take the opposite tack 
and to guard their position by at least the semblance of yielding. 
The English envoy at Stockholm, the earl of Carlisle, made 
use of a stay at Hamburg to mediate between the city and the 
Adventurers. On 18/28 February the senate published a reso¬ 
lution 

further to allow and continue them the former old accord with its 
priviledges, and immunities, viz. to those only, that here are residing and 
traffiquing for themselves, and their town trade, according [to] its dry [sic] 
letter, intent and meaning. Yet soe that if hereafter the Court or any 
of them, at any time thinke they have a Just cause against this Citty, 
Cittizens or inhabitants, they then shall be obliged, within the Roman 
Empire, respectively in its highest Court of Justice or in the Court of this 
Citty, to enter the said action, prosecute it, and content themselves with 
the m verdict or determination there given. And thus we allowe to the 
English Court here residing, our defence and protection in this Citty, but 
without the Citty in Our territory by water and land the same, as much 
as is possible and equally with Our own Cittizens, in case wee and the 
Citty shall not be hindred in it, per vim majorem, casus insolitos, 
infortunia, statum neutralitatis, Jussum superioris, et Jura Gentium. 
And likewise the Senate intende not allways and indifferently, to put 
their Cittizens and Inhabitants to their oath upon suspicion moved 
against them, that some English doe participate in goods or wares from 
England conveighed into the Citty, but onely that the English shall 
produce Legall and sufficient grounds, arguments and presumptions, 
concerning the said suspicion. 

Though, as a matter of fact, no concession was made for the 
future as to the differences with the company, yet the expectation 
was expressed that upon this declaration the Adventurers would 
abandon their suit in England, and even secure the city against 
its resumption by a royal order. But Charles II answered the 
overture on 24 May/8 June only by the reserved declaration that 
he would take into account the old friendship between England 
and Hamburg. And when on 26 November/6 December the 
plaintiffs in the suit for damages demanded from the king a 
final hearing, their petition was granted and their claims were 
admitted on 8/18 December. The next step was the execution 
of the sentence. As Hamburg made no arrangements to satisfy 
the English merchants, letters of marque and reprisal against the 
city were given to them by Charles II on 27 June/7 July 1670. 
Politely, but resolutely, the senate on 2/12 August asked for the 
annulment of the decision: the king could not be willing to establish 
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a dangerous precedent by forcing the city to accept responsibility 
for an outrage committed outside its territory, 

praesertim cum et nostra humillima conditio nunquam nobis tarn altos 
suggesserit spiritus, ut liberae Reipublicae fastigium conscendere sata- 
gerimus. 

In delivering this letter on 15/25 August Gampe could even refer 
to an intercession of the Hamburg court of Merchant Adventurers 
with the central court at London—perhaps the work of those 
nonconformist revolutionists, perhaps the effect of a genuine 
apprehension that matters might go too far. On 9/19 November 
the city broke off its negotiations with Swan; the two com¬ 
missioners, though his old friend Garmers was one of them, left 
him without taking their leave. * I cannot but acquaint you,’ he 
wrote to Arlington, 

that it is generally and openly spoken upon the Exchange, that they 
have such a purse with them as shall procure them friends to couller 
this and all other faults, and to doe their businesse, in defiance of the 
Kings resident and defiance of the Companie. 

Already the emperor backed Hamburg’s resistance by a decree 
of 6/16 December 1670. 3 * It is doubtful whether this policy would 
have sufficed to improve the strained relations between the parties. 
A solution was offered from outside by the new Anglo-Dutch war 
in 1672. Hamburg could not wish to break with England in so 
perilous a conjuncture. As early as January 1670 Garmers him¬ 
self, with Francis Matzeltt, had come to London to offer complete 
submission to Charles II’s will. But it was by no means 
advantageous to England to drive the city to the side of its enemies. 
A mutual inclination to compliance was the result. Swan was 
foremost in dissuading a declaration of war: it would not only 
have ruined what was left of the company’s commerce, but would 
also have deprived England of a large supply of war materials. 30 
The Company of Merchant Adventurers joined his representations 
by submitting to the consideration of the government the following 
noteworthy reflexions 87 :— 

That the Trade of Hamboro giving the most constant and liberal 
vent to the Woollen Manufactures of this Nation, and the Commodities 
returned from thence being of more necessary use to the kingdom then 
those of any other Country; the interruption of that Trade, will not 
only strangely prejudice the vent of that Staple Commodity, whereby the 
revenew of the whole kingdom will be much abated, but his Majestys 
Customes alsoe will be greatly lessened; besides that, the returnes from 
thence consisting much in Navall Stores, if Warr continue long, 
it will very difficultly be carryed on without friendship with Hamburgh. 

“ Gallois, ii. 450. M See his letter of 5/15 April 1672. 

37 Undated, bat endorsed,' found with (May 1672).' 
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It may not alsoe be unworthy of consideracion that the Privileges and 
Immunities granted to the English Merchants, are not only greater than 
any Factory in the world hath, but were given in the infancy of Trade, 
when we were Sole Masters of the Woollen Manufactures, and should 
they be once forfeited, would never be restored again . . . that in prospect 
of the Warr now Declared against the Hollanders, the English Merchants 
have exported vast quantities of Cloaths to Hamburgh, that Towne in 
all Warn with the Dutoh, having bin the Magazine for the Northeme 
part of the world. It appeareth that the English goods now there, 
Together with the debts owing from the Burgers upon a just and regular 
computation amounto (sic) about fourehundred Thousand pounds Sterling; 
which in case of warr will certainly be confiscated: a Summ that will 
never be repaired by the prizes that shall be taken: that inconsiderable 
Towne, not dareing to contend with His Majesty will immediately 
abstein from all Trade, and not adventure to put out one ship to Sea, 
their inland trade being what will support them; and consequently their 
Marriners which are very Numerous, will serve the Hollanders for bread: 
besides the lives alsoe of those English men there will be exposed 
to the outrages of an enraged ungovernable Populace. And then what 
remaines, but that those miserable Traders thither, must throwe them¬ 
selves and their Families at his Majestys feet for bread; which will be 
alsoe the oondioion of Several thousands of Clothiers and other Artificers 
in this Nation, who are wholly supported and maintained by that Trade. 

‘ For preventing his Majestys Enemies to manage their Trade 
dureing this present Warr under the name of Hamburgers Subjects, 
or colour of Hamburgh ships,’ 38 it was only proposed to exclude 
from free navigation vessels bought by Hamburg, Dutch subjects 
made free of Hamburg, and hostile goods conveyed by Hamburg 
since the beginning of the war. The senate submitted to supply 
a new survey of Hamburg’s shipping.** The array of the Anglo- 
French forces had overawed the city; their defeat at sea revived 
its spirits. The credit of the English at Hamburg sank with the 
arrival of more and more disastrous news from the theatre of war. 
A list of the English plaintiffs and the amounts of their claims 
was posted up at the Exchange, and did not fail to rouse again all 
the anti-English feelings of the German population. 40 In England 
the envoys Garmers and Matzeltt began to assume a bolder tone. 
In July 1672 they formally protested against a new report on the 
suit for damages which was being drawn up by the judge of the 
admiralty, Sir Leoline Jenkins, without regard to their rejoinders, 
and partly by secret examinations of the plaintiffs’ witnesses. By 
an unlucky coincidence the war also caused a new outbreak of the 
dissensions among the Merchant Adventurers. On 29 March/ 
8 April 1672 the London factory received a warning from the king 

w An undated and unsigned proposition, marked as the preceding one. 

* Swan to Arlington, 6/16 May 1672. 

M Richard Twyford to Williamson, 14/24 Jane 1672. 
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to secure their goods at Hamburg. Upon this a merchant of the 
name of Banckes gave orders to his factor at Hamburg to remove 
part of his stores there to Liineburg and Leipzig. Now the trade 
of the Adventurers, though conducted by the individual merchants 
upon their private accounts, was none the less subject to some 
corporative regulations, and of these a principal one was the limi¬ 
tation of that trade to the ‘ mart-town ’ Hamburg. The transmis¬ 
sion of Banckes’s property was therefore considered by the majority 
of the members as a breach of the company’s laws. As the king 
had at least indirectly authorised Banckes’s proceeding, and was 
willing to protect it directly, the old political opposition here found 
a new vent. Swan this time was aware that the opposition had 
right on its side. He had always been against unnecessary rigour 
in dealing with his fellow-members. Yet in 1667 again he had 
been forced by the government to turn two, Edmund Towse and 
Guthbert Jones, out of both court and assemblies. 41 Similar 
violence Banckes’s adversaries seemed to fear from the deputy. 

On 1/11 July Swan and Bobert Palmer stood for re-election to 
deputyships in the general assembly of the company at Hamburg, 
with their ‘ wonted salarie to be payd as monnies come in,’ when a 
merchant of the name of Shafte rose and complained that ‘Colonel 
Moore had this morninge warned him to take care what he spake 
in court, least he were sent for over into England.’ Presently the 
assembly, by a deputation of Towse, Baber, Cambridge, Pococke, 
Shafte, Oakeley, and James Banckes, demanded from Swan a 
declaration that he would not subject the company to external 
pressure. He was not re-elected until he promised to leave the 
punishment of offenders to the court. In vain he afterwards tried 
to modify the record of his declaration by moving in the next 
court on 8/18 July to add the following passage: — 

That in case the court should not do it, he should then, and not 
before apply himself to the King and Councill. 

The motion was not carried. When in October he communicated 
to the company Charles IPs order to stop the proceedings against 
‘ Banckes he met with undisguised resistance. He referred to his 
position as the king’s officer. A strange conflict indeed had broken 
out between the duties and convictions of his public and his 
private employments. Swan’s proposal to unite the two posts 
henceforth by a royal writ, and so to give preponderance to the 
official influence, was scarcely a remedy. He was answered:— 

41 Morrioe on 21 June/1 July: ‘ I do readily and chearfully dose with your charity 
and kindnesse on the behalfe of the Company in generally and shall not abate any¬ 
thing of those good offices 1 have done, and may still be able to doe them, for the 
misoarriage of some factious persons amongst them. And 1 think it will be for their 
service and advantage that such ill members be left off, least otherwise the Gangrene 
(or the suspicion of it, which is but little better) take through the whole body.' 
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Well you shall not troubel us longe. . . . We are a free Gompanie ; 
we have nothings to doe with a Courtier, nor a Minister; lett him speak 
what he will, we will doe what we please. 

And not until he exhibited a new peremptory command of the king 
was Banckes’s ‘ broke ’ cancelled in December. 41 

Even after the Dutch danger had passed, the dispute about 
the damages did not end without further complications. On 
15/25 January 1673 Hamburg engaged itself by treaty to settle 
the matter by payment of 85,000Z. to the plaintiffs in four 
instalments, on 1 March, 1 June, 1 September, and 1 December. 43 
But it was an unhappy time for large financial transactions. 
Part of the payments was lost by the goldsmiths in consequence 
of the stop of the exchequer. The senate, of course, refused to 
indemnify them for the fault of the English government. On 
18/28 September 1674 they petitioned Charles II for either the 
remission of the corresponding amount of damages, or the repa¬ 
ration of the loss out of public resources. Yet Charles II, on 
20/80 November, categorically demanded the liquidation of the 
last instalment. 44 It admits of doubt, but it is highly probable, 
that England again carried its point. On 27 May/7 June 1675 
Hamburg was acquitted by the king of its whole stipulated debt, 
whether the receipt was real or merely nominal. 45 At about the 
same time Hamburg further testified its goodwill to England by 
silently resisting a mandate of the emperor’s, which enjoined the 
senate to dissolve the contract with the Merchant Adventurera 46 

Such was the progress of Anglo-Hanseatic relations. Their 
arrangement and rearrangement might take some time and 
require some trouble; after its completion only private interests 
could disturb the political situation; the proceedings of inter¬ 
national private law took the place of political negotiations, and 
often both were inextricably entangled. Of this the double posi¬ 
tion of the English resident was an expression. The absence of 
real political business gave to his activity a peculiar colouring. 
He commanded the compliance of the senate of Hamburg as easily 
and even more easily than that of his own company—sometimes 
the sovereignty of the republic seemed to be a mere name. But* 
as far as England was concerned, the Hanse Towns risked nothing 
by such a dependence, because no political collision appeared 
possible. There were other powers from which both things were 
to be feared. The freedom of Hamburg was continually threatened 
by Denmark, as that of Bremen was by Sweden. In vain it 
had tried in the last general assembly of the Hanse, with the 

41 Swan to Arlington, 4/14 October 1672, and 26 Deoember/5 January 1672/3. 

11 State Papers, Foreign, Treaties, 285. 

44 State Papers, Foreign, Hamburg and Hanse Towns 12. 

44 Foreign Entry Book 56, 50. 4e Lingelbach, Amer. Hist . Rev. 1903-4, 277. 
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support of Liibeck, Brunswick, Danzig, and Cologne in May and 
June 1669, to give the old confederation a firmer political and 
defensive organisation. The rest of the members did not feel the 
same urgent necessity and deferred the whole problem until the 
next meeting, which never took place. The Hanse had practically 
ceased to exist/ 7 The towns had to take their stand by them¬ 
selves, and to make the best they could of the general situation of 
European politics. 

The negotiations opened at Nimeguen in 1676 seemed to 
introduce a new epoch for them. Just as the Hanseatic liberties, 
at least in the towns’ own opinion, had been established for many 
years by the peace of Westphalia, so their confirmation by the 
new international congress must be an effective defence against 
their neighbours. A first mission of Hamburg to Nimeguen 
failed/ 8 Nevertheless, when the prospect of a conclusion drew 
nearer in 1678, it renewed the attempt through its envoys 
Meuren and Schafshausen. Its chief aims were comprehension 
in the peace, prevention of new customs in the Elbe, 49 and the 
future insurance of its trade in times both of peace and war. These 
objects at least Jenkins was asked to support, when Swan recom¬ 
mended to him the two Hamburg diplomatists (18/28 June 1678). 
The Company of Merchant Adventurers also thought fit to put in 
a word for the city with Charles II, if only to urge as an equivalent 
the strict observation of section 44 in their reception-treaty with 
Hamburg * in its genuine sense, according as your Majesty hath 
declared upon a full hearing in councell and by your Majestys 
Letter signified to the Senate of Hamburgh.’ Unfortunately the 
envoys began by forfeiting the favour of the English repre¬ 
sentatives at Nimeguen, who took it amiss that they paid their first 
official visit to the ministers of the emperor. Bremen too claimed the 
king’s aid at Nimeguen in a petition of 21 September /1 October:— 

Si qua unquam Civitatis huiua pro libero et im media to ab Imperatore 
et Imperio Romano-Germanico declaratum statum, cum suis iuribus 
et dependentiis in tuto collocandis apes affulsit, id certe factum esse 
credimua, ex quo Sancta Regia Maiestas Vestra Sum mi Mediatoris partes 
.cum inter alios nunc belligerantes, turn inter prememoratum Imperium 
et Regem et Coronam Sueoiae, titulo Ducis Bremenaia statui et iuribus 
nostris maxime adversantem, in se susoepit. 

What they expected from the congress was briefly the interpreta¬ 
tion of the term status praesens in the instrument of the peace of 
Osnabriick as status immediatus, though in a separate statement of 
Desiderata Civitatis Bremensis they specified' their aim as directed 

47 S&rtorios, iii. 687 ff. m Gallois, ii. 464. 

49 As (o the staple rights claimed sinoe 1661 by Brunswick-Ldneburg for its port 
of Harburg, see E. Baasch, ‘Der Kampf des Hauses Braunachweig-Luneburg mil 
Hamburg urn die Elbe vom 16. bis zum 18. Jahrhundert ’ (QueUen und DarsteUungeti 
zur Qeschichte Niedersachsens , xxi.) (Hannover, 1906), p. 89 ff. 
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mainly against the Swedish advocatio . But the work of Nimeguen 
terminated without the gratification of the Hanseatic wishes. 
Hamburg had indeed to experience the uselessness of the new peace 
of the empire (11/21 March 1679) immediately after its conclusion. 

In this conjuncture Swan died, but fortunately he was re¬ 
placed by a not less active and circumspect diplomatist, Sir 
Peter Wyche. Already when he delivered his credentials to the 
government of Hamburg on 16/26 December 1678 he noticed the 
political depression of the city in the ceremonial of the senate, 

‘ who out of modesty pretend not to the Pompe and esclat of 
giving publick audiences in the Radt-House.* In the summer of 
the following year the war between Denmark and Sweden began to 
threaten the territory of Hamburg. King Christian V kept his 
headquarters in its immediate neighbourhood, and brought together 
a menacing train of artillery. During the autumn it became clear 
that these preparations were meant for the siege of Hamburg. 
The senate implored Wyche and the Company of Merchant Ad¬ 
venturers to procure for them the protection of Charles II. The 
company assembled and charged Wyche to represent to the 
English government 

that there is now here (and seldome less) then aboue 100,000Z. in Our 
Wollen Manufactures, little less of other commodityes of the growth of 
our owne and of other Countreyes, and debts lying out in the Countreyes 
about us proportionable to the great trade driven here by soe numerous 
a Factory. That our privileges are great here, haue been of long con¬ 
tinuance, are maintained inviolably, and indulgently, and were at first 
settled with no little charge and trouble. That should any other Prince 
or Potentate bee master of this Place, their Priviledges would be irre¬ 
coverably lost, their Estates unsafe, and a Staple (long since designed to 
vent our wollen manufacture, and soe considerable to the nation by the 
great successe of it) to be resettled in some other place, with what loss to 
trade, and with what disincouragements and disadvantages, is easy to bee 
imagined. 

Under pretext of some petty grievances, connected as it seems 
chiefly with the administration of the then exiled Garmers, the 
Danish king demanded nothing less from the city than uncon¬ 
ditional subjection. Hamburg preserved a dignified and spirited 
attitude in the midst of danger. In spite of Denmark’s protests 
the new fortifications at the Steintor were continued. The city 
was not indeed left entirely without the foreign encouragement 
it hoped for. First the dukes of Brunswick put a check on the 
Danish arrogance. Levies of four regiments of foot for Christian Y 
were stopped by Celle. Instead of these forces it sent 2000 men 
of various troops under Major-General Mell to Hamburg; they 
were taken in the city’s pay and sworn to its service. In the 
beginning of October the three dukes of Celle, Hanover, and 

VOL. XXIII.— no. xcn. z z 
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Wolfenbiittel sent their ministers Hammerstein, Groote, and 
Heyenburg to Christian V as mediators between him and Hamburg. 
But at the same time they gave force to their overtures by letting 
their own armies march to Hamburg’s assistance. The mediation 
was shared by the French envoy Bebenac and also by Branden¬ 
burg. By an accommodation of 1/11 November 1679 both parties 
were for the moment satisfied. The question of Hamburg’s 
political status was left in suspense; the city engaged to pay 
220,000 dollars in satisfaction of the Danish grievances. The 
inclusion of this Interims-Recets among the Acta of the Nimeguen 
congress 80 partially satisfied one of Hamburg’s political aims. 
Though there had finally been no need for the direct interference of 
the English government, the attitude of the company and the 
resident during the siege had improved their position with Hamburg. 
Wyche wrote to Sunderland on 80 September/10 October 1679 :— 

The whole English Company here seems intrepid, and resolute to 
venture their persons and Estates in the common danger, which has 
wonderfully endeared us to the whole Populace, who take more than 
ordinary notice of it, to our praise and advancement in their good 
opinions, soe laudable is it, to manage becomingly selfe Interest. There 
is not any time in the Yeare, when this River is open, that there are not 
here lading and unlading, 20 English shipps. 

Anglo-Hanseatic relations were also favourably affected by the fact 
that the famous case of Colonel Patrick Haye against Hamburg 
reached its end in the year following the Danish attack. The legal 
proceedings at Hamburg, which had received Charles II’s approval 
at the Restoration, had been interrupted in 1661 by the appeal 
of Alexander Haye’s widow to the emperor. Of this opportunity 
the children and heirs of Patrick, Christian and Elizabeth Haye, 
availed themselves to obtain from Charles II a similar removal of 
the action to England. Hamburg refused to obey England’s 
arbitrary intervention. In 1676 the Committee of Trade and 
Plantations recommended reprisals against the city. In 1680 the 
Hayes’ claims had been made good with exception of 12,000 dollars. 
The senate dared not refuse Charles II’s peremptory demand for 
this remnant so soon after the danger from Denmark. Wyche 
received the last payments in the autumn of that year. 81 

In spite of all his important services, Sir Peter Wyche soon 
lost his post at Hamburg through an intrigue of his friend Bevil 
Skelton. When Skelton came through Hamburg on his way back 

" SeeWyche’s correspondence with Sunderland, State Papers, Foreign, Hamburg and 
Hanse Towns 16, especially letters of 22 September/2 October, 30 September/10 October, 
5/13 October 1679; Gallois, ii. 413 ff.; AcUs et Mtmoires des Negotiations de Nimtgue, 
2nd ed. iv. 740 ff. 

§l Wyche to Jenkins 6/16 July, 20/30 August, 21 September/1 October 1680. 
From a comparison with Gallois, ii. 457, it seems that Hamburg tried to recover the 
sum lost to the Hayes from the heirs of the original defendant, Btirgermeister Eitsen. 
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from Vienna to England, Wyche communicated to him his desire 
to see his employment extended from the Hanseatic residentship 
to the courts 0 / the neighbouring German states; in dealing with 
these princes a good many commissions had been formerly entrusted 
to the minister at Hamburg. He asked his friend to recommend 
his plan at court. Suddenly he received his recall in Septem¬ 
ber 1681. 8kelton had profited by the occasion to get the enlarged 
residentship for himself with about twice the salary that Wyche had 
received.** The chief reason for this change seems to have been 
the intention of the English government to appoint a successor 
to Sir Gabriel Sylvius at the Brunswick courts. As early as 
8/18 October Skelton was accredited to them with an excuse for 
his residence at Hamburg, and on 15/26 November an instruction 
followed which sent him directly to the Guelph princes in the 
manner prescribed to his predecessor: he was to consult with the 
prince of Orange on the way, then to ‘ receive from them such pro¬ 
positions as they shall think most conducing to the mutuall good 
of our respective Dominions.’ 83 With Hamburg Charles Il’s rela¬ 
tions remained undisturbed during Skelton’s residentship. Though 
the king declined on 1/11 May 1688 to provide his representative 
with dormant powers to mediate between the city and Denmark, 
as the former had desired, yet on 27 January/6 February 1682 
he wrote to the emperor and electors to protest against the new 
Elbe customs which Christian V projected.* 4 

The same period marks an epoch in the history of the Steel¬ 
yard. After the buildings had been destroyed by the great fire of 
London in 1666 the molestation of the Hanseatic proprietors began 
anew. The English government announced the confiscation of the 
ground unless the court house was rebuilt. But the Hanse Towns 
could not agree as to the division of the costs. No one had a 
public interest in the preservation of the factory. At last private 
enterprise found a remedy. The Hammeister James Jacobsen and 
several other Hansards undertook to give a building lease of the 
estate to James’s bi'other Theodore, who completed the restoration 
of the 8teelyard in 1680. The exchequer at once tried to levy 
taxes on it, and distrained on Theodore Jacobsen's property. 
But when the Hanse Towns on 2/12 July 1682 complained to 
Charles U of the illegality of this proceeding the king instituted an 
inquiry, and upon its result formally confirmed on 28 February/ 
10 March 1688 the privilege of the Hanseatic settlement by re¬ 
storing Jacobsen’s goods and forbidding any further taxation of 
the Steelyard.** Henceforth the Hanseatic court house at London 
was left untroubled until its sale in 1858.** 

“ All Souls’ College MS. 239, 186 ; Foreign Entry Books 58, 33-5. 

M Ibid . 58, 35-43. M Ibid. 58, 135 and 58 ff. 

“ L&ppenberg, lx., and Foreign Entry Books 58, 123 and 125. 

M F. W. Barthold, Geschichte der Hansa , Leipzig, 1862, p. 528. 
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It appears not improbable that this mark of Charles II’s 
favour encouraged the Hanseatic opposition to English commerce. 
Bremen took a prominent part in the movement of protestant 
Germany against the Stuarts after the Byehouse plot. Sir William 
Waller, who was tolerated in some, expelled from other, German 
territories, succeeded in getting appointed commander-in-chief of 
Bremen’s military forces. Bremen became a nest of political 
refugees.* 7 But at the same, time Waller started upon a commercial 
enterprise and projected the establishment of a woollen manufacture 
in the city. Charles II left Sir Edward Dering, the governor of the 
Merchant Adventurers, to make proposals for preventing this 
attack upon their trade, as Sunderland informed Skelton on 
21/31 December 1683. The political side was taken up by the 
king himself. On 1/11 January he demanded from Bremen the 
dismissal of Waller. The city tried to offer excuses through 
Theodore Jacobsen, and not until the king reiterated his demand 
in a more imperative form through Skelton (4/14 March) did it 
come to the point. Waller was given a last chance of reconcilia¬ 
tion with his sovereign, otherwise his removal was promised on 
15/25 March. But his continuance in office, even on conditions, 
was evidently impossible. After a third letter from Charles II 
(7/17 April) Bremen resolved to comply on 2/12 May 1684.*° 
Thus the interests of the Merchant Adventurers were saved by 
a purely political negotiation. That they were still of national 
importance is brought out by a memorial of Wyche from Ham¬ 
burg : * Seasons humbly offered to H.M. Prime Minister of State 
by Sir P. W. whether H.M. State-affaires . . . and the great 
Trade . . . seem not now (as always) to require a Resident here.’ ** 
Linen, flax, yarn, wax, and naval provisions are given by the paper 
as the items of the company’s German import into England ; the 
amount of customs paid for it is taken to be not much lower than 
those of the Turkish company. Wyche’s memorials attained their 
purpose. At the succession of James II Skelton was promoted to 
the Dutch embassy and Wyche regained his old employment. 60 
He had another opportunity of rendering Hamburg an important 
service, for he took part with Brandenburg, Brunswick, and the 
emperor in mediating between the city and Christian V of Denmark 
(September-October 1686), when he had the advantage that 
James II had been informed by Denmark beforehand and was 
able to influence its policy. 61 

C. Brinkuann. 


47 Cp. Diet . of Nat. Biogr. s.v. Sir William Waller. 

58 Foreign Entry Books 58, 185, 187, 199, 201-3, 203-4, 225. 

49 All Souls’ College MS. 240, 65. 

60 Instructions and credentials, Foreign Entry Books 58, 408-14, 13 April 1685. 

61 Foreign Entry Books 59, 24 b : Gallois, ii. 424 ff. 
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The Franco-British Commercial 
Treaty of 1786 

N O part pf the policy of the younger Pitt is more remarkable 
than that which led to the conclusion of the commercial 
treaty with France on 26 September 1786. That event occurred 
at a time when the relations between Great Britain and France 
were beginning to be seriously strained by their rivalry in the 
affairs of the United Provinces, as well as those of the Orient, and 
we can scarcely realise the importance of the new departure without 
glancing at some of the political events which preceded it. At the 
close of the year 1785 France seemed to have acquired complete 
ascendency at The Hague owing to the skilful manner in which 
her foreign minister, Yergennes, intervened in the disputes between 
the Dutch and the emperor Joseph II. That potentate, acting on 
behalf of his Belgian subjects, had claimed the right of abrogating 
the clause of the treaty of Munster which gave to the Dutch com¬ 
plete control over the navigation of the Scheldt estuary within the 
bounds of their province of Zealand, a privilege which had 
strangled the commerce of Antwerp, but was highly valued by the 
United Provinces and considered essential to their welfare. 1 Nor 
was this all. The emperor alBO revived some ancient claims to the 
Dutch fortress of MaeBtricht. These disputes threatened to lead 
to war, when Yergennes dexterously offered his mediation; and 
finally brought the disputants to sign the treaty of Fontainebleau 
(8 November 1785), whereby the emperor agreed to forego both 
demands in consideration of the payment of ten million Dutch 
florins.* As the Dutch maintained that it was impossible for them 
to pay so large a sum, the French government made itself responsible 
for one-half of it. This arrangement was much criticised at the 
time, as it was attributed to Marie Antoinette’s desire to benefit her 
brother’s treasury at the expense of that of France. In reality it 
was one of the masterpieces of Yergennes’s policy. By averting a 
war between two states friendly to France he avoided the embar- 

1 Diaries and Correspondence of the First Earl of Malmesbury t ii. 89, 90. 

* Martens, TraiUs y iv. 56-71. 
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rassing choice which he must otherwise have made between them, 
thus either breaking with the system of Prince Kaunitz or losing 
the friendship of the Dutch and throwing them into the arms of 
England. As it was, he succeeded in keeping some hold over 
Austrian policy; and on 8 November 1785 he signed with the 
Dutch plenipotentiaries the Franco-Dutch treaty of alliance, which 
brought the United Provinces definitely under French influence 
both politically and commercially. The correspondence which 
passed between the marquis of Carmarthen and Sir James Harris, 
British envoy at The Hague, shows how urgently both of them 
sought to prevent or postpone the ratification of this treaty by the 
estates of those provinces which were well affected to Great Britain. 3 
All was in vain. The treaty was ratified, and the isolation of 
England seemed complete. The writer in the Annual Register of 
1784-5 refers to her condition as most precarious, seeing that ‘all 
the systems of policy which had been pursued for two centuries in 
the support of a balance of power . . . were now at once done 
away with and dissolved.’ 4 

Further threatening signs were the reconstruction of the French 
East India Company in the spring of that year, and the exertions 
of the French ministry (despite financial embarrassments) to form 
a great harbour and dockyard at Cherbourg. The known predilec¬ 
tion of Louis XVI for the navy seemed to open up a prospect in 
which the French and Dutch would gain the mastery at sea and be 
able ultimately to expel the British from India. Such at least was 
the impression which current events left on the mind of every 
British statesman except William Pitt. It argues singular hope¬ 
fulness and serenity that he should at this very time have been 
preparing to proceed with the long-delayed negotiations for a 
commercial treaty with France. It may be of interest to present 
here, interwoven with a general account of these negotiations, some 
hitherto unpublished or little-known documents which will throw 
light on that interesting episode. As is well known, the commercial 
treaty of 1786 was the outcome of a clause in the treaty of 
Versailles of 8 September 1788, which gave expression to the free 
trade views of Vergennes and the earl of Shelburne. For various 
reasons no steps had been taken to give effect to that clause. In 
September 1784 Mr. Craufurd had been sent to pave the way for 
the proposed compact; but a sharp difference of opinion soon 
became apparent. Rayneval, to whom Vergennes committed 
almost entire charge of the negotiations until the final stages were 
reached, stipulated that reciprocity should be taken as the basis 
of their discussions. To this the British foreign secretary, the 

* Martens, Traitis , ii. 170, et seq. Harris’s private letters to Carmarthen, which are 
in the British Masenm (Add. MSS. 28060 et seq.), throw farther light on many topics. 

4 Annual Register , 1784-6, pp. 137-8. 
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marquis of Carmarthen, demurred as being vague, and as com¬ 
mitting Great Britain too deeply. 4 5 Accordingly no progress was 
made, and Yergennes, after repeatedly expressing his annoyance at 
the long delay, issued in February 1786 an arret , which imposed 
a duty of 60 per cent, ad valorem on all British-made carriages 
coming into France. This drew from Carmarthen a letter to 
Craufurd, dated St. James’s, 4 March, in which he pointed out 
the serious results of this action. He added that it was 
regrettable from 

its evident tendency to prevent that spirit of conciliation and friendly 
liberality %o necessary at this time to produce any good effect from those 
commercial arrangements now in contemplation between the two 
countrys. At any time a measure of this sort would be looked upon in 
an unfavourable light, but at present it must appear equally impolitic 
and unfriendly; and, if followed by what naturally may be the consequence 
of it, a reciprocal increase of duty on our part upon the importation of 
some material article of French produce, we shall only act in compliance 
with the strictest justice as well as policy. I could wish you to explain 
the whole effect naturally to be expected from such a measure in the most 
forcible, though ,at the same time friendly, manner to M. de Bayneval. 

From your silence, Sir, I must conclude that you have hitherto been 
able to make no progress in the pursuit of the object of your mission, 
and I cannot but say I am much surprized at no opening having been 
made to you on the subject. 6 

He then sbught to refute the French claim that the clauses of 
the commercial treaty of Utrecht (1718) would entirely lapse, 
whether any new trade arrangements were made or not. He 
pointed out reasons against such a contention, and stated that he 
was not surprised at the delay on the part of France, considering 
the recent unfriendly step. 

In his answer of 10 March Craufurd said that he had stated to 
Bayneval Carmarthen’s objections to the new tax; but he received 
the reply that the new tax was general, and therefore not hostile 
to England. France had the right to establish such regulations 
‘ while there appeared so little chance of any new arrangements 
taking place.’ Craufurd also contested Bayneval’s contention that 
the clauses of the commercial treaty of Utrecht would lapse 
unless new arrangements were made. If France held to this 
there would be an end of confidence. Bayneval then admitted 
that this would not be pressed too far. As each court threw on the 
other the responsibility for not making some practical proposal, no 
progress was made. On 5 May Craufurd reported that he had set 

4 For Carmarthen’s hostility to France, see Political Mem . of the Duke of Leeds , 

ed. by Mr. Oscar Browning, p. 101. Other proofs of it wiU appear in the course of this 
article. 

6 Foreign Office, France, no. 16. 
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forth to Bayneval the desire of the British government to proceed 
with the negotiations; but that the reply had come that nothing 
could be done until he (Craufurd) was empowered to accept or 
reject the basis of reciprocity as stated by Bayneval at their first 
conference, viz.: 

Que les sujets des deux nations contractantes jouiront respectivement 
dans les deux royaumes des avantages qni y sont accords aux nations 
les plus favorites, tant pour la navigation que pour le commerce, toute- 
fois que cela ne d6rogera pas aux trails subsistants, et principalement a 
celui d’Utrecht de 1718 ; k moins qu’il n’y est quelque chose que nous 
croyons devoir changer ou expliquer pour le bien g6n6ral. 

Craufurd then pointed out to Carmarthen that no answer had 
been sent to his first communication made in September 1784. 

As no reply was forthcoming, Yergennes and Bayneval seem to 
have resolved to adopt drastic means for bringing the affair to a 
point. On 10 July 1785 there appeared an arrSt prohibiting the 
import of foreign cottons, muslins, gauzes, and linens, which clearly 
was aimed in the main against British commerce. Seeing that the 
question of the motive which prompted the issue of this and similar 
subsequent arrets has been much discussed, 7 it may be well to cite 
the opinion of Daniel Hailes, one of the ablest members of the staff 
of the British legation at Paris, whose activity and energy often 
earned the polite sneers of the figurehead of the embassy, the duke 
of Dorset. 8 After the latter had gone to England for a long 
furlough most of the correspondence of the embassy fell to Hailes, 
and it certainly did not suffer owing to Dorset’s absence. Hailes, 
in his despatch of 4 August 1785, states that: 

The slow progress of the treaty of commerce has occasioned a great 
deal of ill-humour towards us ; and the two arrUs du coriseil which have 
been fulminated against us have been suspended with more forbearance 
than could reasonably have been expected considering the detriment 
French manufactures have sustained, and the great advantage we have 
derived from the balance of trade having been so much and so long in 
our favour. People in general think that this strong measure will hasten 
the conclusion of an arrangement between us; but so great is the fondness 
for those articles of our manufacture against which the arrSts are 
particularly levelled, that many are of opinion, should the treaty not take 
place, that they will still find their way into this kingdom, both fraudu¬ 
lently and loaded even as they are with a duty of 45 per cent. 

Craufurd’s view differed somewhat from that of Hailes. He 
ascribed the recent arret merely to the ill-humour of the French 

7 E.g. by the Comte de Butenval (Precis du TraiU de Commerce de 17&6 , Paris 
1869), who holds that the arr&ts broke down Pitt’s hostility to the projected commer¬ 
cial treaty and compelled him to acquiesce in the aims of Vergennes. The documents 
hereafter printed will tend to show the onesidedness and exaggeration of this opinion. 

9 Auckland Correspondence , i. 388, 391. 
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ministry, and held that it would increase the difficulty of framing 
any commercial treaty. This was the opinion of the marquis of 
Carmarthen, as will appear from the following despatch :— 

To Mr. Craufurd. St. James’s, 5 Aug., 1785. 

Sir, —The affected delay on the part of M. de Reyneval in making 
any proposals for a new commercial arrangement, till such time as the 
basis of the negotiation prepared by him was either accepted or rejected 
in toto , showed the little desire of that gentleman to proceed in a fair 
and equitable manner. Mutual benefits and reciprocal advantages are 
indisputably the objects we are inclined to pursue in the adjustment of 
this business; but to say at once that the two nations shall be entitled 
to those privileges which are alone allowed to the most favoured nations, 
by way of a basis to the negotiations, and without weighing the nature and 
consequences of such privileges is totally impossible, and of this 1 think 
M. de Rayneval must be convinced when he recollects that it was a 
stipulation of this sort contained in the 8th and 9th articles of the treaty 
of commerce of Utrecht in 1718 that prevented those articles from ever 
being carried into effect. 9 

Though it must be admitted as a truth that we cannot listen to a 
proposal of this sort as a basis, without forfeiting every claim to prudence, 
or indeed to common sense, at the same time this refusal can by no 
means be looked upon as precluding any proposal the court of Versailles 
may wish to introduce during the course of the negotiation. 

Thus much for the first difficulty which has occurred upon the subject. 
Another much more important one has, however, since arisen, and which, 
unless speedily done away, will effectually put an end to any possibility 
of a commercial intercourse between the two countries, I mean the effect 
of the late edicts so inimical to the trade and manufactures of this 
country, and which, as originating probably in the peevishness of a 
moment, will I trust be revoked upon the more cool and dispassionate 
reflexion of another. 

I shall be very happy to hear that M. de Rayneval is disposed to 
enter upon the discussion of this business with you, though at the same 
time [I] shall doubt much of any real benefit being obtained to either 
nation till I see more appearance of good humour and fair dealing on the 
part of France. I am, &c., 

Carmarthen . 10 

The French version of the matter is set forth in Hailes’s letter 
of 11 August to Carmarthen, describing his recent interview with 
Vergennes, whom he apprised of the concern caused by the arrets 
in England. Hailes reminded him that the British cabinet had 
been almost wholly occupied by the Anglo-Irish commercial 
arrangements then under discussion. (We may remark here that 
Pitt’s aim certainly was, if possible, first to effect the commercial 
union of Great Britain and Ireland in order that he might hold a 

• The British parliament refused to give effect to them. 

10 Foreign Office, France, no. 16. 
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stronger position in the commercial bargaining with France.) 
Hailes’s despatch continues thus :— 

M. de Vergennes endeavoured to convince me that what had been 
done proceeded neither from impatience nor ill-humour, but that, as we 
on our side had found it necessary to make new regulations for the 
security of the revenue and the protection of our manufactures, so they 
also had been obliged to adopt similar measures; that what the preamble 
of the last arrSt set forth was literally the case, and that the introduction 
of English manufactures had risen to so crying an enormity that, unless 
French goods were announced as English, there was no chance of their 
finding a sale. He concluded, however, by saying that an arret du conseil 
was not irrevocable, and that everything might be set right by Mr. 
Craufurd and M. de Rayneval. 11 

On 22 September Craufurd reported that unless some basis 
were soon agreed upon other unpleasant measures would be 
enforced against British traders. Rayneval pressed him to con¬ 
cede the most favoured nation basis and to allow abundance of 
room for exceptions that might be agreed on in the sequel. 
Rayneval’s words in his letter of 15 September were:— 

Nous vous ofifrons tout; c’est k vous k juger si cela vous convient, et 
si vous etes disposes k admettre la reciprocity; si vous la jugez inad¬ 
missible, c’est k vous k indiquer les exceptions ; vous avouerez que nous 
sommes hors d’etat de les diviner, 

Rayneval added that the arrSts were not new, and were needed 
for the protection of French manufacturers. On 25 October 
Rayneval assured Hailes that the French government really 
desired to have a friendly commercial treaty with Great Britain as 
a means to a closer union between the two lands. 18 On 1 December 
Hailes again asserted to Carmarthen his belief that some further 
arrets against British manufactures were prompted by the same 
motive as the former, ‘ which were meant to stimulate us to a con¬ 
clusion of the commercial treaty as soon as possible.’ 15 The 
assurances of Hailes failed to cure Carmarthen of his sus¬ 
picions of France. He seems to have believed that the whole 
scheme was devised in order to make bad blood between Great 
Britain and her earlier trading allies, especially Portugal; and 
that, when France had alienated the old friends of England, she 
would fall upon her and despoil her of everything. These views 
seem to us fantastic and absurd, but at that time they were 
widely held. 

On the other hand, the conviction was taking root among 
many merchants that the time had come for the abrogation of the 


11 F.O. France, no. 16. 

J * Ibid. Despatches of 22 September and 25 October. 
11 Ibid. 
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old restrictions on commerce between England and France. The 
Pitt Papers contain several memorials to this effect, and it may be 
well to present here the most interesting parts of one of the best of 
them. It was sent to Pitt by Benjamin Eyre, a merchant of 
London; it is undated, but probably belongs to the spring or early 
summer of 1786, when the negotiations for the Anglo-French 
commercial treaty were in progress. After pointing out that 
Great Britain will always have a great advantage over the French 
in the iron trade owing to the proximity of her deposits of coal and 
iron, he proceeds thus :— 

The great advantage this country will have over France in the 
woollen trade is very conspicuous and especially the coarse part of it— 
the great increase of wool in this kingdom by the wise steps of the legis¬ 
lature in inclosures, and which it is to be hoped will be continued by 
inclosing or disposing of the Crown lands, whereby this increase of coarse 
wool will still be continued. 

He then refers to the wealth of the natural productions of 
Great Britain in fuller’s earth, rape oil, and other products, and 
says the treaty now being made will check smuggling by lowering 
duties on brandy and other articles. He then proceeds : — 

It may also be observed that if it were possible to take off the Excise 
on all spirits, beer, salt, &c., and could a tax on real property be sub¬ 
stituted, it would certainly raise this nation to a state of happiness and 
opulence which it has not yet arrived at; first, by encouraging the 
landed interest in the making of malt spirits, which is now confined to 
a very few hands indeed, whereas were this plan putin execution, every 
individual in the kingdom where industry and frugality prevailed might 
turn all remnant and damaged corn into common beverage by malting it, 
which by the present laws of this kingdom he is not permitted to do, or 
otherwise by distilling, and with the help of the sundry fruits of the 
earth, with a little honey or sugar, make the same into rich and pleasant 
cordials—viz. raspberries, currants, brambles, or any other fruit which 
his habitation might afford him. 

With respect to the silk trade, it is generally admitted that France 
will have the preference therein; but, if the following hints could be 
adopted, the advantages in the silk trade would perhaps turn towards 
Great Britain. First it may be observed that silks imported from China 
or Italy is (sic) subject to a duty of 25 to 83 per cent, of its first cost; 
this article being imported by the India Co. or by opulent merchants 
from Italy, who pay down the ready money for duty, and then sell it to 
various manufacturers who are still wealthy persons, and have a credit 
or discount equal to 10 or 12 months thereon. These manufacturers 
employ all the poor weavers who exist in the neighbourhood of Spittle 
Fields in the most wretched condition, frequently not having value or 
subsistence for one day, but run on score with publicans, chandlers’ shops, 
&c., till they can finish their work and receive their money. 14 This being 

14 This proves that * sweating ’ was prevalent in 1785. 
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done, the article is either vended in Great Britain, or a market found for 
it abroad, the latter of which has chiefly been done to America. When 
he exports or sells to the merchant, he or the merchants, after giving 
bonds and sundry expenses in the Customs House, which on small sums 
is equal to the value, and very often not received, but on larger sums it 
is attended with an expense of five (?) per cent, on the same, and nearly 
six months before received, when the bounty or drawback thereon is 
about three shillings per pound on silk in pieces or ribbands, on sewing 
silk, silk and cotton, silk and worsted, and others in proportion to the 
silk that might be used therein—and the revenue has frequently most 
wickedly been injured by obtaining larger bounties than the manufac¬ 
tured goods were justly entitled to; whereas had the silk so imported 
not paid any Customs, the capital required by the different merchants 
and manufacturers would have been little more than one half, and con¬ 
sequently would have enabled small manufacturers to have been concerned 
in the same manner that the woollen and cutlery manufactories (sic) are 
now done, and have enabled them to sell the articles 25 or 80 per cent, 
cheaper than they now are—indeed the great improvement in mechanics 
which extends to almost every part of these dominions must and does 
tend to reduce this article so that we perhaps may not be much undersold 
by France, even in it. 15 

As will shortly appear, Pitt was not so hopeful respecting the 
silk trade as his memorialist. But he certainly shared the hopes 
to which Adam Smith had given expression, and in the autumn of 
1785 he began to concert measures for a commercial treaty with 
France. Hitherto he seems to have acquiesced in the negative 
and dilatory tactics of Carmarthen in order to gain time and push 
through his Anglo-Irish compact. The action of the Dublin 
parliament in August 1785 put an end to these hopes, and then 
it was that he turned towards the French question. Foreseeing 
the need of a skilled negotiator who had made a special study of 
finance and commerce, he made overtures to a political opponent, 
William Eden, who had been partly instrumental in founding the 
Bank of Ireland, and recently had spoken ably against Pitt’s Irish 
commercial arrangements. Eden held views which were certain 
to win him the sympathy of Yergennes and the philosophes , and 
he proved to be the ablest and most suitable of envoys. His 
French tendencies exposed him to the ridicule of Sir James Harris, 
who helped to prejudice Carmarthen against him; but this 
mattered little, for Pitt soon took the commercial negotiation 
almost entirely into his own hands. From the many unpublished 
letters between Pitt and Eden we see their mutual confidence and 
esteem, though the chief sometimes held in check the envoy as too 
sentimental and too French in his leanings. The first letter of 
Eden to Pitt, dated Beckenham, Kent, 12 October 1785, states 
that he (Eden) would have preferred the speakership of the house 

u Pitt Papers, no. 335. 
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of commons, or some office in which he could have worked at the 
simplification and consolidation of the Customs, of which he 
enclosed a plan. 16 But it is clear that Pitt all along destined him 
for the French negotiation. The French government on its side 
granted an extension of time for the treaty, first of six months and 
finally of a year. Craufurd having been recalled (for faults not his 
own but those of Carmarthen) Eden took his place. His first 
important letter is the following:— 

Paris, April 18, 1786. 

.... My opinion that the French Court is determined without 
many days’ delay to enable me to propose a treaty to you upon the plan 
which we all agreed in England would be the most eligible. . . . What¬ 
ever may be their political motive and commercial speculation, it is not 
to be doubted that they wish to come to a conclusion. Their facility 
thus far is such that they have adopted the mode which I suggested not 
only to its full extent and in all its circumstances ; but they have also 
endeavoured by their observations, as delivered by M. de Rayneval, to 
give immediate and additional effect to it. And yet they do not ask any 
specific advantages, for they leave the whole open to delay as to 
any particulars which we may wish to postpone; only desiring, as 
M. d’Adh6mar had assured me in England and as M. de Vergennes and 
M. de Calonne have repeated here, that we will pursue such manage¬ 
ments 17 as we find expedient, in full faith that we mean to act fairly and 
to give, in the result, a substantial effect to the intercourse and commerce 
and pacific system of the two countries. Such conduct (whatever may 
be its motive) should certainly be met with equal alacrity on our part. 

He then states that the French projet requires Great Britain 
(1) to reduce the duties on French wines to the proportion pre¬ 
scribed in the Portuguese treaty. 18 

(2) To abolish such prohibitions as peculiarly refer to France .... 
But (he continues) I am not aware that we have any prohibitions of 
this description; as far as I can form a belief from mere recollection, 
I think that all our prohibitions are general. 

(8) And most important—to reduce the duties on French goods to 
the same level as the duties paid to other powers. Upon the fullest 
examination of this proposition I do not know that it is liable to any 
solid objection. We have the fullest evidence that it is not objectionable 
to the Linen Trade. The whole body of the London traders and factors 
have voted it and the principal body in Scotland. 

He advises Pitt to ‘ admit cambric at a duty of 6s. per demi- 
piece,’ as was recommended by British cambric manufacturers. 
This would check smuggling. 

'* Pitt Papers, no. 110. This packet of the manuscripts, deposited in the Public 
Record Office, consists wholly of letters which passed between Pitt and Eden. None 
of those here given have been published in the Auckland Correspondence (vol. i. 
1861). Eden became Lord Auckland in 1789. 

17 'Managements' is here the sense. Adh^mar was French ambassador at 
London. 18 The Methuen Treaty of 1703 with Portugal. 
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He next declares his belief that the admission to British ports 
of French leather and paper on the same duties as similar articles 
from Flanders could not be inconvenient, neither would reductions 
of the duties on glass and china. He also urges Pitt in debate not 
to emphasise too much the advantages to British commerce, as the 
treaty might suffer thereby. A few inconveniences might be put 
up with owing to (1) the avoidance of the retaliatory measures which 
were prepared and would have been resorted to but for this accom¬ 
modation ; and (2) the improvement of the relations between the 
two empires. As to Ireland, her interests are well safeguarded in 
art. 5 of the projet. In a few months she will probably adopt the 
treaty conformably to that article. As the projet is printed in full 
in the appendix of the Auckland Correspondence (vol. i.), it is 
needless to reproduce it here, especially since Pitt refused to abide 
by it. While admitting the good intentions expressed in that 
document, he desired to frame a compact on terms that would 
be lasting and not exposed to the possibility of prohibition. 19 The 
British view was set forth in a declaration, which, together with the 
contre-diclaration of the French government (16 June), is printed 
in the Auckland Correspondence . We may therefore merely state 
that there was no irreconcilable difference between the two govern¬ 
ments ; and Eden more than once (as also the duke of Dorset) re¬ 
ferred to the great courtesy and facility shown by Vergennes 
and Bayneval, their only suspicion being the long delay which 
occurred in June and July owing to the pre-occupations of Pitt 
in parliament. Eden also expressed his conviction that France 
did not gain enough by the treaty, and that the advantages 
respecting navigation would accrue to England; that, in fact, the 
latter power, in place of the general prohibition then existing, 
would gain very large commercial advantages. He hinted that 
Pitt would do well not to press France hard, but to conclude 
promptly somewhat on the lines of the projet and the contre - 
declaration. 

Great then was Eden’s chagrin to find on 17 June that Pitt, 
under pressure from the silk trade, insisted on the continued 
exclusion of silks from Great Britain. i With what face/ he 
wrote to Pitt on that day, i I am to propose the admission of 
English cottons and the exclusion of French silks, I do not well 
foresee.’ The Pitt Papers however yield proof that that 
statesman was deluged with petitions from the silk manufacturers, 
declaring that their trade would be ruined if silks came in even at 
a moderately high duty. Lancashire was eager for the entry of 
its cottons into France on very easy terms. Jenkinson, the head 

19 Pitt Papers, no. 333. I propose to publish almost in full this letter of 
26 May 1786 in my forthcoming work, The Life and Times of William PiU the 
Younger. 
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of the reconstituted board of trade, also urged great caution in 
view of parliamentary opposition. Accordingly the matter remained 
almost in abeyance until the second week of August. On the 8th 
Eden remarked that Rayneval and Yergennes were still convinced 
of the desirability of a treaty, and so was the contrdleur-general 
(Calonne), but the matter was now becoming ‘ a topic for conversa¬ 
tion and cabal.’ He added that the greatest danger to the cause 
of peace lay in the East Indies, and he urged the desirability of 
coming to some arrangement respecting armaments and trading 
rights in that quarter. 20 These are the first hints as to an accom¬ 
modation of disputes long outstanding in India, which finally came 
about in the Anglo-French convention of 2 September 1787. 

The following letter to Pitt shows the accommodating methods 
of the French ministers on recent proposals :— 

Paris, Aug. 28, Wednesday, 10 p.m. 

.... I hope that I shall settle all the points in the manner you 
wish, except only that I do not expect any further reduction of the duty 
on hardware. It will not be my fault if I fail in this, for I urged it this 
morning, at least as far as it was decent or safe; and I shall return to 
the charge in another shape tomorrow: at the same time I am firmly 
convinced that the proposed duty will give us a full access to the French 
market and will be thought so low here as to be the subject of much 
outcry. M. de Rayneval informed me in confidence that the people most 
zealous for low duties all concurred in stating the necessity of 15 per cent, 
on this article and 20 per cent, on the cottons (and some went so far as 
80 per cent.) M. de Vergennes was of opinion for 16 per cent, and 
M. de Calonne, after much dispute, by the aid of a paper in which 1 had 
urged for 6 per cent., split the difference and carried it for 10 (but with 
great doubts). 

As to the pottery and fayence, I shall obtain either 10 or 15 per cent. 
As to the beer and cyder, probably a duty of one-third above the internal 
duty here. As to the saddlery, I hope about 16 per cent.; but there is 
a great internal duty, which creates some puzzle. The reservation as 
to Portugal sticks much in our throats, but I hope we shall swallow it. 
.... I also had a long conference with M. de Yergennes and the 
Controlleur-G6n6ral in the apartment of the former. Nothing could be 
kinder or more conciliatory them their manner and language towards me. 
M. de Yergennes expressed satisfaction in warm terms at the appearance 
of an immediate conclusion. . . . The Controlleur-G6n6ral lamented 
rather warmly, and in a sort of speech, that you could not find it prac¬ 
ticable to open the silk trade. M. de Yergennes informed him—“ qu’il 
y a trente mille polissons dans la ville de Londres qui ont une voix sur ce 
chapitre to which he answered that there were above double that 
number at Lyons who would execrate him for admitting all the numerous 
manufactures of England by the same instrument which will exclude 
the only well established manufacture of France. We ended however 
pleasantly and with good humour. I shall occupy myself tomorrow in 

*• See, too, bis letter of 27 July 1786 in the Auckland Correspondence , i. 149. 
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putting the whole business into shape, and shall then transmit it to 
M. de Vergennes, who thinks it material to prefix a preamble, but, as I 
shall see the whole before it goes to the Conseil, 1 hope that nothing 
embarrassing will be inserted. ... If this business takes the turn which 
seems probable, I may hope perhaps to return to England about the end 
of October. Wm. Eden. 21 

Even now Pitt tried the patience of Eden and of the French 
government by a further delay. We find our envoy writing on 
31 August to remonstrate with him for writing to consult the 
Irish government on certain parts of the treaty which affected ttiat 
country: — 

Your political courage goes beyond mine, for I suppose that you look 
without anxiety on this fortnight’s delay which we are giving. In truth, 
if it is given in politeness to Ireland, it is a great compliment, for it is 
impossible to do more for Ireland than we have done. 

He then foretells that, as all the details of the treaty cannot 
possibly be adjusted so as to suit both Great Britain and Ireland, 
it will in no long time bring about a commercial treaty between 
them. 22 The letter which Pitt wrote to the lord lieutenant, the 
duke of Rutland, on 19 August 1786 puts a new face on the matter. 
There we find him pressing the duke for explanations on the clauses 
of the treaty which affected Ireland, and begging him to send to 
London the chancellor of the exchequer, the speaker, and Beresford 
to confer with him. 23 Thus it was Pitt’s anxiety to gain the utmost 
advantage for Ireland which led to the delay that so much 
troubled Eden. 

The following hitherto unpublished documents, taken from the 
Pitt Papers, no. 110, will serve to illustrate the final phases of the 
negotiation. The first of them is in Pitt’s writing, and is endorsed 
< Memorandum for instructions to Mr. Eden, 28 August 1786 ’ 

Mr. Eden observes that in the first article of the amended draft sent 
him in N. the words en Europe are omitted, as he supposes by accident. 
If it is wished to put them in so as to confine the operation of this 
article to the dominions of the two Crowns in Europe, there is no 
material objection; but it is thought here to be on the whole rather 
more desirable that it should not be inserted after the words dans tons 
les fitats respectifs de leurs dits MajesUs , but should come in later after 
the words que les sujets d'autres ItJtats. The effect will then be that all 
prohibitions and duties will be abolished both in Europe and elsewhere^ 
which put the subjects of the two Crowns respectively on a more disad¬ 
vantageous footing than the subjects of other European States. The 
motive for writing this is that possibly France may give to Spain or 

21 Pitt Papers, no. 110. ** Beaufort Papers, p. 353. 

** Correspondence between Pitt and the Duke of Rutland , pp. 158,159. 
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some other European country advantages in her colonies, in which we 
should wish to participate; and there is no probability of our admitting 
any European country to any of our colony trade, at least in any instance 
where France might not be admitted on the same terms; and we should 
still be at liberty to give any privilege separately to America without 
France being included in it, if ever we should find it expedient to do so. 

The fourth article ought certainly to be extended to the case of any 
suppression of prohibitions as well as any abatement of duties. 

Some interval may be necessary before the reduction of the duty on 
wines can take place, and a stipulation may be necessary for that 
purpose. Inquiries are directed to be made to ascertain the stock of wine 
in hand and measures will be taken to collect the opinion of the trade 
on the length of time requisite to prevent inconvenience. We shall 
endeavour to make that time as short as possible as far as relates to the 
duty on wine; and as to everything else, the earlier the treaty can be 
made to operate, the more satisfactory it will undoubtedly be to our 
manufacturers. 

It is by no means necessary that the specification of the various 
articles, included under the general words of the tariff, should appear 
upon the face of the treaty. The exchange of a ministerial declaration 
will be sufficient; but too much care cannot be used in making such a 
declaration as comprehensive and explicit as possible ; as general terms 
can hardly correspond precisely enough in the two languages to 
prevent the danger, without this precaution, of misapprehension and 
disappointment. 84 

We may next quote an extract from a letter to Mr. Eden, dated 
Whitehall 12 September 1786:— 

It does not appear to his majesty’s servants that there is any material 
difference between the saying that French wines shall pay the same as 
those of Portugal now pay, or that they shall pay no more than what is 
now paid by the Portuguese wines; and, as you state the latter expression 
to have passed the Council, and to be more agreeable to the French 
Court, you are at liberty so to word this article, in that form. 

Neither is there any objection to the insertion of the words Grande 
Bretagne in this article if desired by France. The present duties on 
brandy imported into Ireland are 4s. 2per gallon. It does not appear 
perfectly certain whether it may not be advisable hereafter to raise them 
in a small degree beyond that amount. We are unwilling therefore to 
consent to fix them in the tariff at what is now their present amount, 
but have no difficulty in agreeing either to fix them never to exceed the 
English duties, or to leave them to the general operation of the most 

** Another sign of Pitt’s care is to be seen in the draft of a long despafth in his 
writing to Eden, dated 4 September, with nameroas corrections and additions. It is 
in the Foreign Office volumes, 4 France,’ no. 20. The final sentence deserves to be 
quoted‘If yon cannot obtain a redaction to 5 or 7$ per cent, on iron, copper, or 
brass, yon will endeavour to gain it on iron alone, that being a point which H.M.’s 
servants have most earnestly at heart, and in which the reasoning above stated seems 
oonclusive in oar favour. This is a point to be pressed to the utmost, but if you 
should find it absolutely impossible to carry it, it should not ultimately prevent your 
signing the treaty.’ 

vol. xxin. —no. xcn. 8 a 
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favoured nation, and you will do whichever is most agreeable to the 
French government. 

It appears that the apprehensions we entertained that there might 
be difficulty in bringing Ireland to admit an intercourse in the article of 
linen is not likely to prove well founded. On the contrary we have 
reason to believe that the Irish are apprehensive of the competition of 
France in our market only, and that they would not fear it in their own. 
There is even an expectation of their sending some particular sorts to 
the market of France. It would therefore be a material improvement, if 
in specifying the duties on linen, the rate between Ireland and France 
could be fixed at the present amount of the hereditary duties only, on 
Dutch linen, which appear to be 4$d. per ell. The circumstance of this 
being the only permanent duty actually subsisting makes the proposal 
appear both fair and natural; and indeed, unless the French ministers 
take the alarm at our making the proposal, the charge would probably 
be acceptable to them and would look like a fresh concession on our part. 
If this point could be gained there would, I believe, be little doubt that 
the whole of the tariff would be accepted in Ireland; without it, the 
reduction of the duties on cambric (so much below what they were 
previous to the prohibition), though a perfectly right measure, may 
occasion some discontent. You will therefore endeavour, as far as 
possible, to bring the French ministers to agree to this proposal, and you 
will know in what manner to introduce it so as to give it the greatest 
probability of success. In case it can be carried you may even (if it is 
necessary) give up the distinction between Great Britain and Ireland in 
the 10th article and omit the latter part of that article, making the 
stipulation of the first paragraph extend generally to all H.M.’s 
European dominions. If however (which we trust will not be the case) 
the French Government should decidedly refuse to concur in this altera¬ 
tion it is a point which H.M.’s ministers, although they have it greatly 
at heart, do not think so indispensable as to prevent your signing the 
treaty. 26 

Eden experienced difficulty on certain matters of detail, but 
in all cases he found the French ministers affable and conciliatory. 
On 21 September he reported that he had left at Versailles the 
completed draft of the treaty, that Vergennes had agreed to it, and 
it only remained to show it to Calonne. It is curious (we may 
remark in passing) that the wishes of the king and queen, and of 
the'ministers other than Vergennes and Calonne, are scarcely ever 
referred to, and this is strange considering the active opposition 
which Calonne was then encountering from Breteuil in the cabinet. 
No complex treaty was ever settled by so few persons—by the two 
French ministers and Rayneval on the French side, and on the 
British side by Pitt and Eden. At the close of that letter of 
21 September Eden remarked:— 

The dangerous paragraph at the end of the 6th article is now made 
completely innocent; and it is merely said: “ Si quelques erreurs se 

w Pitt Papers, no. 110. 
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glissent dans le traits, les deux souverains s’entendront de bonne foi poor 
les redresser.” ... I have been obliged to state the glass and plate-glass 
at 12 per cent.; a few words from yon to the plate-glass people may help 
to conciliate them. . . . With respect to your great point, the hardware, 
copper, iron, &c., I hope to adjust it most completely to your satisfaction, 
by a clause to class all those merchandises under different duties, none 
of which shall exceed 10 per cent. 

The treaty signed at Versailles on 26 September 1786 has 
been published in the Parliamentary History for 1786 and in the 
Auckland Correspondence (Appendix to vol. i.) We may there¬ 
fore give its substance very briefly as follows:—It granted com¬ 
plete freedom of commerce and trading rights between the two 
nations for their dominions in Europe. The right of entry into 
either land was greatly extended. Great Britain agreed to import 
French wines at duties not higher than those of the most favoured 
nation (Portugal) and to reduce the duties on French vinegar and 
oil. Both lands agreed to subject the following articles to these 
charges:—Hardware and cutlery up to 10 per cent. (Eden failed 
to beat down Rayneval to the level desired by Pitt; cottons, 
woollens, muslins, lawns, cambrics, and most gauzes not more 
than 12 per cent.; silks were prohibited as heretofore by Great 
Britain; linens were to be charged at the ‘ most favoured nation ' 
rates; saddlery, glass, pottery, and porcelain were fixed at 
12 per cent., and beer at 80 per cent. Countervailing duties 
might however be placed on certain articles. The treaty is 
remarkable for the attempt made in the forty concluding articles 
to lay down principles and rules with a view to the avoidance of 
disputes with respect to smuggling, contraband or prohibited 
goods, privateering, and so forth. It was to come into operation 
in May 1787, and long before that time it had passed through the 
British parliament despite the vehement efforts of Fox, his 
followers, and the chamber of manufacturers to discredit it. 

The motives of the French cabinet in consenting to a treaty 
which was so generally unpopular in that land have often furnished 
matter for speculation, and it may be well to refer to the explana¬ 
tion given by Daniel Hailes. He had received from the marquis of 
Carmarthen a separate and private letter, dated 29 September 1786, 
in which that minister stated that ‘our suspicions of the good 
faith and friendly professions of France in political matters ought 
to be in exact proportion to the facility she may have evinced on 
matters purely commercial.’ 16 He further urged Hailes to watch 
the actions of the French ministry more closely than ever. 
Accordingly Hailes on 26 October drew up a report giving a full 
survey of the state of affairs in France, political, social, and 

* Foreign Offioe, France, no. 18. 
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industrial. It is far too long to quote here; but we may give a 
concise summary of it. The state of French finances is set forth 
in the blackest colours, as also the extravagance of the queen and 
court and the corruption of the administration. Hailes declares 
that the arrSts of 1785-6 directed against British imports had been 
to a large extent inoperative, owing to the numerous exemptions 
granted by ministers, favourites, or their mistresses, to merchants 
and tradesmen, and that probably the French government had 
formed the opinion that better returns might be expected from 
moderate duties than from high duties or the former prohibitive 
system. Hailes also believed that Calonne, in the critical state of 
the finances, desired to strengthen his position at court by being 
able to point to the increase of Customs receipts which must result 
from the enormous influx of British goods so soon as the treaty 
should come into operation. In the severest terms he censures 
that minister for sacrificing the interests of France to his own 
temporary popularity.” 

Much might be said in favour of Hailes’s criticisms of 
Calonne, whose tactics in other respects gave colour to this charge. 
But there is no space here for the discussion of this question, and 
I can refer only very briefly to that other very large topic, the 
influence of the commercial treaty of 1786 on the industrial life of 
France. It has been ably handled by M. Levasseur and other 
writers on French industry and commerce. Undoubtedly the 
great blot on the treaty was the continued exclusion of French 
silks from Great Britain. Eden’s subsequent reports show that 
much clamour arose at Lyons on that subject, and he himself 
admitted that it was well founded. The main causes however 
for the ensuing economic crisis, which did so much to bring about 
the revolution, were the sharp decline of French credit and the 
issue of a currency of doubtful value—results which largely 
accrued from the reckless finance of Calonne. In one respect how¬ 
ever the treaty was mi unmixed gain. The freer intercourse now 
possible between the two peoples did much towards dispelling 
prejudices, and thus helped to avert war during the threatening 
crisis of September-October 1787 which resulted from the colli¬ 
sion of French and British interests in the Dutch Netherlands. 
That question was coming to an acute Btage in the summer and 
autumn of 1786, and it argues great power of foresight and 
mental balance that Pitt at that very time pressed on a negotia¬ 
tion which promised to dull the rivalry of the two nations and to 
bind them together by the ties of amity and common interest. 

J. Holland Boss. 

27 Foreign Office, France, no. 18. 
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Notes and Documents 

The Charters of Henry I and Stephen at Lincoln 
Cathedral. 

In the maniment room at Lincoln Cathedral there are four charters 
of Henry I, five of Stephen, and twenty-six of Henry II. There is 
also a charter of William I in the chapter library. 1 None of them 
retain their seals, but in every case it is clear that the seal was 
attached not by a parchment tag or silk strings, but (excepting 
No. HI.) was affixed to a Btrip cut out of the foot of the deed (sur 
simple queue). In the case of I. and VI. the strip or strips have 
been entirely tom away, but in the case of the remaining six it is 
evident that two strips' were cut, in the way that was customary 
with writs, the upper about three-quarters of an inch wide, the 
lower about a quarter of an inch: the royal seal was affixed to the 
former. The explanation of this somewhat unusual method of 
sealing royal grants may be that it was the method familiar to the 
bishop’s clerks. In the present paper I give the texts of the 
documents of Henry I and Stephen, with the exception of one 
which has already been published. The charters of Henry II 
will appear hereafter. H. E. Salter. 

I. Writ to the Shire Moot of Lincolnshire. 

[A. 1. 1. 4.] [June-July, 1101.] 

Henr’ rex Angl’, Roberto Liocol’ episcopo & Ran nvlfo Mischino, 
Osberto nicecomite, Picot filio Colsuen’, et omnibus hominibus franois A 
anglis de Linoolesoira salutem. . . . Testibus Ansello (sic) [arcbiepiscopo] 
A Roberto oomite de Mellend A R. filio Haimonis A Eudone dapifero. 
(Printed with a commentary , ante, vol. xxi. 606-609,1906.) 

H. Grant to the Church of Lincoln of Lands at Burgh and South 
Willingham, Lincolnshire. 

[A. 1.1. 8.] [Nov. 1120-Jan. 1128.] 

H. rex Angl’ comtft Ran nulfo de Cestra A Hugoni de Legrecesfna * 
A omnibus baronibus de Lino’scira salutem. Sciatis me reddidisse deo 

1 See Hist. Manuscripts Commission, 12th Report, pt. iz. 566. 

* It is natural to assume that Hugh of Leicester was sheriff of Lincolnshire. 
He seems to have been also sheriff of Northamptonshire. See Dugdale, Mon. (old 
edition), iii. 364. 31 and 366. 31. 
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& ecclesig & Roberto episcopo Lined’ xii bouatas terrg quas R&dulfus 
Basset disrationauit esse in dominio meo, oidelicet vi bouatas in Burgo 
& vi bouatas in Welingeham. Et uolo & precipio quod bene & honorifioe 
& libere teneat cum saca & soca & toll & theam & infangentheof & cum 
omnibus aliis oonsuetudinibus suis sicut melius & honorificentius tenet 
alias terras suas. T estibus, Ran’ cancellario, & Nigello de Albin’ & 
Willelmo de Tanc’uilla & Gaufrido de Glintona apud Geldefordam. 

HI. Grant to the Chwrch of Lincoln of the Manor of Biggleswade, 

[A. 1.1.1.] Bedfordshire. [118a ., 

H. rex Anglortm archiepiscopis, episcopis, abbatibus, comitibus, 
iustioiariis, baronibus, uicecomitibus, & omnibus fidelibus suis, francis 
& anglis, totius Angli^ salutem. Sciatis me reddidisse & conoessisse 
deo & ecclesif beat£ Marig Line’ & Alixandro episcopo & omnibus sue- 
cessoribus suis imperpetuum manerium de Bicheleswada 8 cum terris & 
hominibus & omnibus ipsi manerio pertinentibus in bosco & piano, in aquis 
& extra, in pratis & pasturis, in molendinis & ecclesia, in uia & semitis, 
in piscariis, cum soca & saca & tol & team & infangeneteof, cum omnibus 
libertatibus & quietationibus & oonsuetudinibus & omnibus rebus eidem 
manerio pertinentibus, ita bene & in pace & honorifioe & quiete obti- 
nendum ecclesie Line’ & pretaxato episcopo & omnibus suooessoribus 
eius sicut ego illud manerium umquam melius & liberius tenui dum fu it 
in manu mea uel aliquis qui illud liberius ante me tenuisset. Hano 
itaque redditionem & concessionem meam, sicut superius determinatum 
est, factam collaudo, collaudatam confirmo & illam prefate ecclesi^ & 
episcopo Alixandro & successoribus eius integre illibateque perman- 
suram, regia auctoritate & a deo michi concessa potestate, corroboro. 
T estibus, Rogero episcopo Sar’ & G. cancellario & Nigello nepote episoopi 
& Roberto de Sigillo & Roberto de Uer conestabulo & Umfrido de Buhun 
dapifero & Willelmo de Pontearch’ camemrio, apud Gillingeham. 

Anno ab Inoarnatione Domini Millesimo Centesimo Tricesimo 
Secundo. 4 

IV. Settlement of a Dispute between the Abbot of Peterborough and the 
Bishop of Lincoln touching the Parish Church of Peterborough . 

[A. 1. 1. 2.] [Aug. 1186-Dec. 1185.] 

H. rex Angl’ omnibus clericis & laicis in episcopatu Line’ constitute 
salutem. Sciatis quia concordaui abbatem de Burgo cum episcopo Line’ 
de placito controuersie que inter eos erat pro parrochiali ecclesia de 
Burgo, ita quod abbas ipse in presentia mea & episcoporum & baronum 
meorum & totius curie mee pleniter recognouit consuetudines illas quas 
ipse in ecclesia ilia clamabat & eas ei in manu sua reddere uadiauit, ita 
quod ecclesia ilia consuetudinaria remansit episcopo Lino* ad tenendum 

* This manor is mentioned as a possession of Lincoln in a papal confirmation of 
April 1139, but is not found in a confirmation of January 1125 (Begistrum A. 1. 4, 
Nos. 877 and 878). 

4 The seal of this deed was on the left side, the tag about 5 inches by 2 inches 
remaining. At Canterbury there is a charter of Henry II with the seal in this posi¬ 
tion. The Lincoln charter has also a strip at the bottom, such as is found in writs, 
for the purpose of fastening. Photographs of all these charters have been deposited 
in the Bodleian Library and in the British Museum. Charters HI. and IV. seem to be 
the work of one scribe. 
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in ea placita & sinodum & capitula sua, sicut alie parrochiales ecolesie 
episcopatus Line’ in quibus hec fieri solita sunt. Concedo quoque & nolo 
quod episoopus diem oonuenientem ponat abbati in capitulo sancte Marie 
Lino', & uolo quod abbas illuc tunc ueniat & rectum faciat episoopo Lino* 
per indicium capituli sancte Marie & parium suorum abbatum, desicut res 
inter eos bucusque tractata est. Tes trims A. episoopo Carl eolensi, & R. 
de Sigillo & R. comite Gloecestrie & Willelmo comite Warenn’ & Brientio 
filio comitis apud Roth omagum. 

V. Grant to the Church of Lincoln of the Prebend of Lmgford 

[D. ii. 78.2.] EeeMa > [1142-Feb. 1146.] 

S. rex Angl’ archiepiscopis, episcopis, abbatibus, comitibus, iustic', 
uicecomitibus, baronibus, ministris, & omnibus fidelibus suis totius 
Anglie salutem. Sciatis me dedisse & concessisse deo & ecolesie sancte 
Marie Linool' ecclesiam de Langeford’ 5 in prebendam cum omnibus 
terris & decimis & aliis rebus ad ecclesiam predictam pertinentibus. 
Quare uolo & firmiter precipio quod ecclesia sancte Marie Lincol’ teneat 
hec omnia predicta in perpetuam elemosinam & in prebendam bene & 
in pace & libere & quiete ab omni seculari exactione. T’, Willelmo de 
Ipra, & Willelmo Marts J & Ricardo de Luci apud Oxen efordiam. 


VI. Grant to the Church of Lincoln of the Prebend of Blyth , 

[A. 1.1.7.] Nottinghamshire. ^ 1146J 

S. rex Angl’ archiepiscopis, episcopis, abbatibus, comitibus, iustic*, 
uicecomitibus, baronibus, ministris, & omnibus fidelibus suis totius Anglie 
salutem. Sciatis me dedisse & concessisse deo & ecolesie beate Marie 
Lincol' in prebendam capellariam de Blida 6 cum ecclesiis & capellis & 
decimis & terris & omnibus aliis rebus eidem capellarie pertinentibus. 
Quare uolo & firmiter precipio quod ecclesia beate Marie Line’ hec omnia 
predicta bene & in pace & honorifice & libere & quiete in perpetuum 
teneat ab omni seculari exactione sicut melius & liberius tenet alias 
prebendas suas. T\ Roberto de Uer & Willelmo de Ipra & Ricardo de 
Luci & Henrico de Essexa & Adam de Bein’, apud Oxen efordiam. 

VII. Writ to Alexander , Bishop of Lincoln , confirming to him two 
Knights of the Fee of Roger the Poitevin. 

[A. 1.1. 5.] [Dec. 1140—July 1147, probably Christmas 1146.] 

S. rex Angl' iustic' & uic ecomiti & ministris suis & omnibus fidelibus 
suis francis & an gits de Line’ scira salutem. Precipio quod Alexander 
episcopus Line’ teneat & habeat milites suos quos ei dedi de feodo 
Rogeri Pictaucnsts, scilicet Radulfum filium Haconis & Eudonem de 
Grenesbi, ita bene & in pace & libere & quiete sicut illos tenuit die qua 
primum ueni ad obsidionem hincolnie ne super hoc inde ab aliquo 
infestetur. Teste, Mathild' Regina, apud Linoolwmra. 

6 This is mentioned in the papal confirmation of Feb. 1146. 

' It appears that Lincoln did not retain this property; see Hound’s Calendar of 
Documents in France , p. 7. The chapelry was confirmed to Bishop Alexander by 
Pope Eugenius III, * Uiterbi, X Kal. Jan.’: i.e. Dec. 23, 1146 (Begistrum A. 1. 4, at 
Lincoln, No. 886). It is not mentioned in a confirmation of Feb. 1146, which 
enumerates all the possessions of the bishop. It may be added that Charters V. and 
VI. are in the same hand. 
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VIII. Grant to the Church of Lincoln of the Prebend of Brampton , 
Huntingdonshire. 

[A. 1.1. 8.] [1146-April 1149.] 

S. rex Angl’ arehiepiscopis . .. . 7 A iustic’ A mcecomitibus A baronibus 
A ministris A omnibus fidelibus suis tocius Anglie salutem. Sciatis me 
dedisse A concessisse deo A ecclesie sancfce Marie Line’ [in] prebendam 
ecclesiam de Bramtona cum terns A decimis A omnibus aliis pertinenciis 
eius. Quare nolo A firmiter preeipio quod eoclesia sancte Marie ecclesiam 
illam de Bramtona 8 bene A in pace A libere A quiete A honorifice teneat 
A habeat in perpetuum, sicut [ipsa] tenet alias ecclesias quas W. anus 
meus A auunculi mei reges Angl’ eidem ecclesie in prebendas dederunt 
T*, Ricardo de Luci A Willelmo de Caisnelo A Ricardo de Canuilla, apud 
Oxen efordiam. 

IX. Confirmation of the Property and Rights of Robert, Bishop of Lincoln, 
[A.1.1.6J, 

S. rex Angl’ iustic’ & uic ecomiti & prepoeitia & ciuibus soia Line* 
salutem. Preeipio quod Bobertus episcopus Lino’ teneat omnes terras & 
teneuras suas infra ciuitatem Line’ & extra, ita [bene] quiete & in pace 
& honorifice sicut predeeessores sni episcopi Lino’ eas melius & liberius 
tenuerunt tempore Henrioi regia auunculi mei, ne super hoe aliquis eas 
infestet ullo modo. Et idem episcopus omnes libertates & liberas consue- 
tudines suas ita bene & plenarie habeat sicut predeeessores sui eas melius 
habuerunt. Teste, Willelmo Martel, apud Sanctum Albanum. 9 


The Homage for Guienne in 1304 . 

It was one of the provisions of the treaty of Paris 1808, that 
either Edward I or his son should do liege homage for Guienne, and 
the most recent historians still assert, relying on the documents 
of September and October 1804 printed by Bymer, that this duty 
was discharged by the younger Edward at Amiens in that year. 
The following document raises a doubt whether the homage was 
ever actually performed until January 1808, on the occasion of the 
marriage of Edward II, when he did homage as his father’s suc¬ 
cessor. The document itself cannot be earlier than November 1804 
nor later than September 1805, and it seems more likely to approach 
the earlier limit of date. It is preserved in the Public Record 
Office among the Miscellanea of the Chancery (bundle 27, no. 5), 
and was formerly known as * Diplomatic Documents (Chancery),’ 
no. 122. It appears to be a copy made in the early years of 
Edward III, if the appearance of the writing and the underlined 
passages (indicated by italics) give a correct indication of date. 

7 These words are illegible through damp. There is hardly room for * & episoopis 
& abbatibus *; probably the words were 4 & episcopis & com’.’ 

8 In the papal confirmation of Feb. 1146 this place is not mentioned; bnt in April 

1149 Eugenius III issues an identical confirmation, adding only 1 ecclesiam de Brantona, 
manerio regis, quod est iuxta Huntendonam ’ (Register A. 1. 4, at Lincoln, Nos. 879 
& 880). * Charters VIII. and IX. are in the same hand. 
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The French mission to Edward I at St. Andrews is, I believe, 
unknown, but may safely be assigned to March or April 1804. In 
July 1805 the French were still demanding the performance of the 
terms of the treaty, to which Edward I replied by demanding the 
restitution of Maul6on-en-Soule and other places, and it seems 
probable that no homage had been done even then. 

C. Johnson. 

Nuncium Francie Regi expositum per magistrum PhiUppum Martel et 
dominum Willelmum ... ad excusandum Regem Anglie et Jilium 
mum ab homagio faciendo pro du[catu Aquitanie ]. 

Sire, nagaires le Bran Dernoill’ et voz autres messages vindrent a 
[Seint] Andreu en Escoce a nostre seignur le Roi Dengleterre et le 
requistrent de par vous quil venist a Amiens, ou quil y enveast mon 
seignur Edward son filz solono la forme de la pees et tot seist ce Sire , 
qil nestoit a ce tenuz, pur ce qe acuns pointz de la pees ne fwrent mie 
de la vostre part pleinement acompliz , bien li plust pur empechement 
apparant de sa propre nonvenue dy enveier son dit filz a faire les oboses 
contenuez en la pees avandite et quil y feust le jour de la Seint Michel 
prochein passee, la quele jomee pur ascuns certeines acheisons estoit 
puis esloignee par voz assentz jusqes au jour de ceste Touz Seinz. 
Issint qe lettres de conduyt bones et suffisants pur lui et pur touz les 
siens li fusent envees par tant de temps avant la dite jomee qe le dit 
filz nostre Seignur pejist estre venue covenablement. as dit jour et lieu 
apres oe quil eust letz dites lettres receues, et qe vos deuz freres en- 
semblement les Dues de Burgoigne e de Bretaigne, ou les trois ou les 
deuz de euz dont lun feust un de voz freres, feussent venue a Whitsand 
pur le receivre et conduyre sauvement, tant come il serroit en vostre 
Boiaume e qe les Escotz et ses autres enemis notories qui demoerent en 
vostre terre feussent voidez, ausi come il feust et est acordez. Dont, Sire, 
mon seignur le Prince vous fait a assaver, quil par comaundement de 
nostre seignur le Boison pere vint a Dovre le dymenge prochein devant 
la feste Seint Simon et Seint Jude prest et apparailes de passer solonc 
la forme des covenances avandites e demora illuqes Sire le lundy 
mardi meskerdy et judy suiantz tanqe a la surveille de la feste de touz 
Seintz. Et pur oe qe sur si longe demoere lettres de conduyt ne li 
estoient venues les quels il deust aver trovees a Dovre prestement, 
si plus tost ne li feussent venuez, et le temps estoit tant avant passe quil 
ne poeit par defaute de conduyt venir a Amiens au dit jour de la touz 
Seints ne vos freres ne les Dues avanditz, qui devoient estre venuz a 
Witsand contre li pur le conduyre ne vindrent, ne nul deuz ne vostre 
Boiaume nestoit voide des Escotz ne de lour autres enemis ausi come il 
fu accorde, si come il avoit certeinement entendu par ses gentz quil avoit 
par de cea pur certifier sur ces pointz, il est demores par de la en 
attendant la volunte nostre seignur son pere. E sachez Sire qe molt li 
poise de ces desturbances; car il est molt desirant de vous veer, e de 
faire a vous oe quil deveroit, come a son seygnur et pere, pur quoi Sire il 
vous prie qe vous vueillez tenir nostre seignur le Boy, et li pur excusez 
de ceste nonvenue quant a ores. Oar en euz ne demoera mie qe mon 
seignur le Prince ne feust venu. 
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Two Bulls of Alexander VI, 19 September 1493 . 

The bull of Alexander YI, dated 19- September 1498, which is 
here printed, bears on the proceedings of the consistory of 20 Sep¬ 
tember. This consistory owes its importance to two facts, the 
first, that by it Alexander YI established himself as de facto despot 
of the papacy, the second, that as a definite step in this process 
he procured the election of Cesare Borgia to the cardinalate. The 
nature of the discussion preceding the voting is but vaguely 
recorded, and the accounts given by Zurita 1 and by Mariana 2 
have been too lightly regarded. The Milanges d*Archiologie 
et d'Histoire (1906) contain an article by M. L. Celier upon a bull 
of 19 September 1498, which he prints from the original in the 
Castello archives in the Vatican. This is undoubtedly one source 
of Zurita’s narrative, and it agrees with the scanty notice of 
Infessura 3 which was set aside as untrustworthy by Gregorovius 
and by Creighton. Historians have long recognised the lack of 
primary evidence, not only upon the parentage of Cesare, but also 
upon the method by which the pope secured his election as 
cardinal. This evidence is now in part supplied, and henceforth 
we may safely accept Zurita as well informed upon both these 
matters. 

The bull published by M. Celier, which I will call Bull No. 1, 
promulgates three facts which are of importance: first, that Cesare 
was the son of Domenico da Arignano, born of his marriage with 
Vanozza; secondly, that Giovanni, duke of Gandia, was the son 
of the pope and of Vanozza, born after the death of the said 
Domenico (and therefore younger than Cesare); both of these 
statements are dealt with by M. Celier, who rejects the truth of 
the first, but accepts the second—as most recent historians had 
already done on other grounds. But the third and most interesting 
implication of the bull M. Celier passes over. The text is as 
follows: 

Nos te (i.e. Cesarem) tam premissorum meritorum necnon tue erga 
nos fidei et affectionis intuitu quam etiam prefati Duds (i.e. de Gandia) 
ex latere Matris fratris qui te singulari dilectione prosequitur considers- 
tione in signum spetialis dilectionis et benevolentie et ut tu ac prefatus 
Dux cum maiori benivolentia quamdiu vitam duxeritis in humanis vos 
invicem habeatis et mutuo diligatis, aliquo peculiari munere ac honore 
. . . decorare volentes . . . te quem, dicto Dominico Patre tuo vita 
functo, prefati Ducis causa una secum in eadem domo impends propriis 
continue litterarum studiis et bonis moribus etiam in diversis studiorum 
Italie Universitatibus instrui fecimus, cuique deinde . . . plura que 
honori et dignitati tuis cederent quadam paterna caritate procuravimus 
. . . ac maiora pro dignitatis tue increments facere intendimus. . . . 

1 Hist, del Bey Don Hernando el Catolico , i. oh. 22. * xxvi. 2. 

8 Diarium , ed. 1890, p. 293. 
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We see from this passage the shifts to which the pope was 
reduced to explain to the consistory the grounds for his peculiar 
interest in Cesare. It was as half-brother to the duke of Gandia 
that Cesare had been brought up by the pope and was now to be 
distinguished by the bestowal of the bat. This agrees with Zurita. 4 
But it is impossible not to see more than this in these significant 
words. Gandia was younger than Cesare, yet he was a secular 
noble of great possessions and of high place, the most important 
subject, indeed, of the Spanish monarchy. Cesare was tied to a 
career which he loathed, one in which his fortunes were at the 
mercy of accident. The bull reveals the pope’s anxieties for the 
future relations of the two brothers, and implies that he was far 
from satisfied of the permanence of Cesare’s goodwill towards 
Alexander’s favourite son. 

Bull No. 1, then, on the face of it, is of primary importance to 
students of the history of the Borgias. But before it is finally 
accepted at its apparent value it is necessary to read it again in the 
light of another and even more remarkable document, the original 
of which 1 discovered in the same archives in May last, and which 
is printed below. This I call Bull No. 2. The date is that of 
Bull No. 1—viz. 19 September 1498, and it is obviously its 
complement, and in one essential point its deliberate contradic¬ 
tion. The following points deserve attention. 1. The bull refers 
to existing bulls dating from Sixtus IY onwards in which the 
parentage of Cesare is ascribed to cardinal Rodrigo, whilst bishop 
of Albano, and an unnamed married woman. 2. The report of 
the commission by which the legitimacy of Cesare had just been 
established is noted. 8. The main purport of the bull, viz. to 
secure Cesare in plenary possession of all dignities and emoluments 
hitherto conferred, is set out. 4. Then follows the amazing state¬ 
ment that the description of Cesare in Bull No. 1, just signed, as 
de legitimo thoro procreatus was promulgated without the pope’s 
knowledge and assent. 5. Cesare is frankly recognised as born of 
the pope and a certain married woman, whilst his father held the 
bishopric of Albano. 5 The bull then proceeds with much elabora¬ 
tion and insistence to safeguard Cesare in all preferment, present 
and future, against any attempt to invalidate his title to eccle¬ 
siastical emolument on grounds of defect of birth. We have in this 
bull the one authoritative declaration of Cesare’s paternity ema¬ 
nating from his father. 

There are, therefore, before us two bulls, of the same date, the 
second of which is a direct denial of the solemn declaration of the 

4 1 a los qui dician al papa que, por qu6 causa no siendo este (i.e. Cesare) so hijo 
le qoeria sin otros m^ritos poner en tan gran dignidad, satisfacia con responder qne por 
ser hermano del dnqae de Gandia d hijo de la Vanoza.’ 

* This he resigned in 1476. 
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first upon the point essential to the pope’s success in the coming 
consistory. We are reminded of the analogous issue of the two 
bulls of 1 September 1501, 6 in which the parentage of the infant 
Giovanni is on one and the Bame day ascribed, in the first bull to 
Cesare, in the second to the pope. Historians rightly regard the 
second of these two bulls as representing the truth. In the case 
before us we have even less hesitation in accepting the denial, 
rather than the affirmation, of the legitimate birth of Cesare. 

The pope, then, on entering the consistory of 20 September, 
had with him Bull No. I, declaring Cesare legitimate and therefore 
competent for election. He states as accepted facts that the duke 
of Gandia is the son of Yanozza, born later than Cesare. Cesare 
is dear to him on the score of his own merits and as half-brother 
to Giovanni. The cardinals, however unwillingly, accept the papal 
nomination and Cesare is elected. But in order to satisfy Cesare, 
and to safeguard his interests, a second bull has already been 
issued in which, the cardinalate having been practically made 
certain by the lie, the pope records the truth and gives his son 
every guarantee in his power that future exposure of the false¬ 
hood shall not penalise him. This bull may probably have been 
kept secret for future use. This -remarkable pair of documents 
proves once again that, however lawless their policy, popes and 
their advisers were keenly anxious to shelter themselves behind 
forms of scrupulous legality. 

But the question inevitably arises: What credence can be now 
attached to the rest of the statements contained in Bull No. 1 ? 
The one essential affirmation is avowed to be untrue; but it is 
probable that two other statements of the bull are correct, viz. 
the marriage of Vanozza with Domenico and the seniority of 
Cesare to Giovanni. Both facts would be fairly well known, and 
the presumption of Cesare’s birth from the marriage must have 
been at least defensible. But there is still less reason to doubt the 
veiled implications of the relations of Cesare and his younger 
brother which have been alluded to above. 

Copies of neither of the two bulls are to be found in the 
D’Ossuna archives at Gandia; and though they were probably 
entered in the Inventarium Libri Secreti BuUarum Alex. VI in the 
archivio of the Vatican, this most interesting volume has long 
since disappeared. W. H. Woodward. 

[Vatican, Archivio Segreto; Castello, Arm. ix. cap. i. No. 61.] 

Alexander episcopus Servns Servorum Dei Dilecto Filio Ces&ri Electo 
Valentin. Salutem et apostolicam benedictionem. Exigentibus | mentis 
tue devotionis quam ad nos et apostolicam sedem gerere comprobaris in- 

" Gregorovins, Lucrezia Borgia , Documents 29 and 30. 
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duchnur at te spetialibas favoribus et gratiis prosequamur. Dudum 
siquidem per felieis recordationis Sixtum iiij et | Innocentium viij 
Romanos Pontifices predecessores nostros primo et deinde per nos post- 
quam divina favente dementia ad apicem snmmi Apostolatus assumpti 
fuimus diverse gratie dispensetiones concessiones ac | Monasteriorum 
dignitatom aliorumque beneficiorum cum oura et sine oura secularium et 
regularium et demum Metropolitanarum ae Cathedralium eoclesiarum 
provisiones oommende et in administrationem concessiones | ad vitam vel 
ad tempus tibi sub diversis verborum formis etiam motu proprio aut ad 
tue petitionis et supplicationis instantiam ao etiam nostra dum Cardina- 
latus fungebamur honore consideratione necnon de sanote | Romanae 
ecclesie Cardinalium consilio respective facte et concesse ao pensiones 
annue super fructibus redditibus et proventibus ecclesiasticis assignats 
fuerunt prout in diversis tarn predecessorum predictorum quam nostris 
desuper | confectis litteris quarum tenores ac si de verbo ad verbum pre- 
sentibus insererentur haberi volumus pro sufficienter expressis et in 
quibus quod tu defectum natalium de nobis tunc Episoopo Albanensi 
sancte Romanae ecclesie | Vioecancellario genitus et coniugata patiebaris 
ac dileoti filii Ludovici Iohannis tituli sanctorum quatuor Coronatorum 
presbiteri Cardinalis secundum camem fratris nostri consobrini nepos 
eras inter cetera expressum | fait plenius continetur. Cum autem nuper 
legitimo precedents processu ex nostra commissione pro veritatis testi- 
monio facto habita per nos in Consistorio seoreto coram venerabilibus 
fratribus nostris eiusdem Romanae | ecclesie Cardinalibus per Commissarios 
ad id deputatos relatione fideli dare compertum fuerit ao te de legitimo 
thoro et constanti matrimonio procreatum esse et ita decretum fuerit ao 
comprobatum prout etiam | in aliis nostris inde confectis litteris plenius 
continetur. Nos ne oontingat singulas litteras priores predictas quarum 
vigore sicut accepimus eoclesiarum Monasteriorum dignitatum et aliorum 
beneficiorum predictorum | possessionem dudum respective assecutus fuisti 
fructus percipiendo ex eisdem ac etiam pensiones predictas percepisti de 
surreptionis et nullitatis vitio seu intentionis defeotu notari teque de 
super molestari tempore | procedente debite providers volentes teque a 
quibusvis exoommunicationis suspensionis et interdicti aliisque eccle¬ 
siasticis sententiis censuris et penis a iure vd ab homine quavis occasions 
vd causa latis si | quibus quomodolibet innodatus existis ad effectum 
presentium duntaxat consequendum harum serie absolventes et abso- 
lutum fore oensentes necnon omnium et singulorum Monasteriorum 
ecdesiarum et benefioiorum | predictorum qualitates vocabula denomina- 
tiones ordines ecclesias atque loca dioc. in quibus oonsistunt naturas et 
dependentias illorumque fruotuum reddituum et proventuum veros 
annuos valor(e)s ac pension um | predictorum quantitates etiam presentibus 
pro expressis habentes motu proprio non ad tuam vel alterius pro te 
nobis super hoc oblate petitionis instantiam sed de nostra mera liberali- 
tate et ex certa scientia volumus | et apostolica tibi auctoritate concedimus 
quod singule litters predicte ac illarum vigore tibi facte collationes pro¬ 
visiones prefeotiones oommende et in administrationem concessiones dis- 
pensationes in eisdem litteris oontente | etiam super aetatis defeotu in 
quocunque anno ilium tunc patereris reservationes Constitutiones et 
assignationes pensionum huiusmodi necnon processus habiti per easdem 
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litteras et inde secuta quecunque | ab eorum omnium dant valeant plenam- 
que roboris firmitatem obtineant et tibi suffragentur in omnibus et per 
omnia perinde ac si in singulis litteris predictis quod dictum defectum de 
nobis tunc | Episcopo Albanensi et coniugata patiebaris quodque pref&ti 
Ludovici Iohannis Cardinalis nepos existebas nulla mentio facta sed 
quod tu de legitimo thoro procreatus eras expreasum fuisset dioteque | 
priores littere etiam nostra consideratione non emanassent supplentes 
omnes et singulos tarn iuris quam facti defectus si qui forsan inter- 
venerint in eisdem etiam de apostolicaplenitudine potestatis | omnemque 
inhabilitatis et infamie maculam per te forsan premissorum occasione ex 
fructuum ecclesiarum Monasteriorum dignitatum et beneficiorum ac 
pensionum huiusmodi perceptione contracta | penitus abolentes illosqne 
tibi liberaliter et gratiose remittentes. Non obstantibus premissis ac 
Gonstitutionibus et ordinationibus apostolicis quodque quo ad Cathedrales 
et Metropolitanas ecclesias | ac Monasteria huiusmodi de consilio Car- 
dinalium predictorum et Gonsistorialiter ex quocunque privilegio seu 
oonstitutione apostolicis sub quibusvis verborum formis et clausulis 
etiam deroga|toriarum derogatoriis editis presens concessio forsan fieri 
deberet quibus motu scientia ac potestatis plenitudine similibus omnium 
derogamus ac derogatum esse volumus necnon omnibus | illis que in 
singulis litteris predictis conoessa sunt non obstare oeterisque contranis 
quibuscunque. Nulli ergo omnino hominum liceat hanc paginam nostre 
absolution^ conoessionis | supplectionis abolitionis* remissionis deroga- 
tionis et voluntatis infringere vel ei ausu temerario contraire. Si quia 
autem hoc attemptare presumpserit indignationem omnipotentis dei | ac 
beatorum Petri et Pauli Apostolorum eius se noverit incursurum. Dat. 
Borne apud Sanctumpetrum Anno Inoamationis dominice Milleeimo- 
quadringentesimononagesimotertio Tertiodecimo kal. Octobr. Pontificatus 
nostri Anno Secundo. 

B[egistra]ta apud me L. podocathorum. 

[bulla] S. Dobina. 


A Speech by Richard Cromwell , 14 October 1658 . 

Richard Cromwell’s speeches are of some interest from the light 
which they throw on his character and views. The most important 
of them are his address to the officers of the army on 18 October 
1658, printed in Thwrloe’s Papers, vii. 447, and that delivered on 
27 January 1659 at the opening of parliament, which will be found 
in print in the old Parliamentary History, xxi. 265. A third speech, 
much shorter than the rest, delivered to the officers of the army on 
19 November 1658, is printed in the Clarke Papers, iii. 168. It is 
evident from a number of contemporary comments that the young 
Protector delivered these orations very well, that they produced at 
the moment a very favourable effect on those who heard them, and 
that his success as an orator agreeably surprised his friends and 
supporters. Bichard, says Whitelocke, describing the audience the 
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Protector gave to the French ambassador on 18 October 1658, ‘ did 
carry himself discreetly and better than was expected.’ 1 A news¬ 
letter which describes the opening of parliament in January 1659 
uses a somewhat similar phrase: ‘ My Lord Protector spake with 
such a grace and presence, and with such oratory and steadinesse, 
without the least interruption, and soe pertinently to the present 
occasion, as itt was beyond all expectacion.’ 3 It seems therefore 
worth while to print a further specimen of Richard’s oratory, which 
is preserved in the unpublished portion of Thurloe's Papers in the 
Bodleian Library. 3 

The occasion of the speech adds to its interest. On 29 September 
a conference of representatives of over a hundred congregational 
churches met at the Savoy, which after eleven days’ debate drew up 
‘ A Declaration of the Faith and Order owned and practised in the 
Congregational Churches in England agreed upon and consented 
unto by their Elders and Messengers in their Meeting at the Savoy, 
12th October 1658.’ This declaration was presented to the 
Protector on 14 October 1658, on which occasion Dr. Goodwin, 
president of Magdalen College, Oxford, made a long speech to the 
Protector on behalf of the assembled ministers. Goodwin’s 
speech is printed in the Mercurius Politicus for 14-21 October, 
pp. 922-5. The newspaper merely summarises the Protector’s 
answer:— 

His Highness very affectionately declared his acceptation of the 
service and duty tendred; and how dearly his heart is engaged in concern¬ 
ments of Christ and his Gospel; and how fully resolved he is to 
encourage and carry on the work of Reformation in the greatest purity; 
with many other most holy and prudent expressions, to the very great 
comfort and satisfaction not only of those grave and godly persons that 
made this address, but to all that were present. 

C. H. Fikth. 

Gentlemen,—I confesse I have cause to rejoyce that I have heard soe 
good a discourse, as I have heard at this present, I might say it is my 
place to heare what shall come from the mouthes of my teachers ; and 
had I such discourse often poured into me, and upon me, I should hope 
that it might have an impression, and that my short memory might be 
helped by a continual droping. 

I can say I imbrace this with very great affection; your affections 
are not common, they are spirituall affections, such as a Christian, I 
ought to value, and I blesse God that I am a Christian, to value such 
Christian expressions and affections. 

You are very right in the condoleing part; for certainly both you, 
these Nations, my selfe and family, have had such a losse, that none but 
God can repare it; lam and ought to be, amased at the consideracion 
of it: not soe much for my owne perticuler, as for you and the Nation; 
every deay demonstrates my inabillity, which inabillity because of you 

1 Memorials , iv. 87. * Clarke Papers, iii. 176. • Rawlinson MS. A. 61, ff. 45, 47. 
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makes me to tremble, but this I must say, that neither yow, nor my selfe, 
nor this paper which now yow have put into my hand, 4 is within our 
keeping, but that wee are all in the keeping of a better hand. And 
what soever shall become of us, truth will live, and the interest of God 
will remaine ; as wee are under his hand, and in his hand, wee have cause 
to hope and not to feare, and in that respect I have very great hopes, 
that God will appeare more and more in the behalfe of his people, and 
will bring forth purity in his worshipp, and will bring forth unity and 
agreement of brethren. 

I must say I am not moulded to make speaches, I have infirmity, 
I want experience, and I want understanding; but I desire that I may 
leame to doe my duty, as to the Nation in generall, and as to the good 
people of the Nation in perticuler, and I can say through the blessing 
of God, yow that are the ohoycest part of that Nation are next my heart, 
I desire that I may have that affection from yow, which my Father had: 
And I am comforted in that I doe see there is soe much of it, and that 
it is the goodnes of God that doth continue such a spiritt of affeccion to 
me after his death, and it had a better roote, and it had a root© before he 
was, and it now growes and I shall desire to advantage it in its growes 
soe farr as my place will give leave, in all encouragements both generally 
and perticulerly to every person. 

I shall onely conclude with this, desireing of God, that wee may 
study peace and unity one to another, and that wee may incorporate 
the interest of the people of God, as much as we can ; for we are but a 
litle handfull, a little people, yet if we were muoh less I would not 
distrust it’s being preserved; because it is kept with the strength of 
God; to the beating downe of superstition, and the beating downe of 
anything that shall lift up it self against it: but lett us take in all; and 
let us endeavour for a right understanding of one another, and herein 
wee may expect a blessing, both against our enemyes abroad, and those at 
home, or any that shall endeavour to undermine the foundacion of Syon. 

I doe desire that 1 may have those prayers that yow have promissed 
me; 5 and that yow will continue me upon your hearts, thereby I may 
answer your hearts, and the mind of God in all things, that may be for 
his glory and the good of the people of these Nacions. 6 


The Vice-Admirals of the Coast. 

The following list of vice-admirals of the coast has been compiled 
mainly from the records of the high court of admiralty at the 
Public Becord Office 1 and from the muniment books at the royal 

4 I.e. The Declaration of Faith. ‘We present to your highness what we hare 
done, and commit to yoor trust the common faith once delivered to the saints,' said 
Goodwin. 

* * We come to engage ourselves to pray for your highness both in private and in 
our publick assemblies,' Goodwin had declared. 

* [Endorsed] ‘ His Highness' speech to the Ministers.' 

1 Among the admiralty court records the following have been chiefly used 
Exemplifications; Letter of Marque Bonds, bundle 1; Libels; Acts; Warrant Books; 
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courts of justice. 3 These books contain an almost complete record 
of appointments made since 1660, and the names to which a star 
is affixed are taken from them, the date being that of the appoint¬ 
ment. Before 1660, in most cases, the only clue to the date of an 
appointment is the disappearance from the records of a name and 
the appearance of its successor ; in the column of dates, therefore, 
the dates of the earliest and latest documents in which the name 
occurs are given. In many cases a warrant from the lord admiral 
to the judge or registrar, directing an appointment to be made, fixes 
the date approximately. During the sixteenth and early seven¬ 
teenth centuries the lord admiral appears to have sometimes held 
the admiralty of a county in his own hands, and to have employed 
a deputy. Before Mary’s reign this perhaps was a usual practice. 
Sometimes the lord admiral, or the vice-admiral, sold or leased his 
office, and the grantee or lessee, and also the lord admiral’s deputy, 
is generally called vice-admiral. Sometimes the purchaser or 
lessee received a patent as vice-admiral, but in his hands the office 
was little more than that of a droit collector. The list of vice- 
admirals is as full as it has been possible to make it, but it is not 
complete; on the other hand it probably includes some deputies. 
In one case 3 a king’s vice-admiral is mentioned, and he appears to 
be distinguished from the contemporaneous lord admiral’s vice- 
admiral, but the distinction is obscure. Grants of the office were 
usually for life, but were sometimes during pleasure; sometimes 
the grant was in reversion after the death of a holder then living, 
and sometimes to two persons jointly. Occasionally the office was 
granted to the holder for bis own benefit, 3 free from account, but 
ordinarily he was accountable to the lord admiral for half the 
profits. The patent was under seal of the high court, but it was 
not enrolled, there being no patent rolls of the admiralty. Very 
few of the patents have been found, but there is in existence one 
bundle 4 of vice-admirals’ and other patents, dating from 1520 to 
1679 ; amongst them is the patent of William Gonson, vice-admiral 
of Norfolk and Suffolk, probably one of the earliest. A vice-admiral 
(Sir Edward Bray) * of ‘ Surrey ’ and also of * Nottingham ’ are men¬ 
tioned, but perhaps here the scribe has written the name of the county 
wrongly; there were also vice-admirals of the Severn, the Downs, 3 

Miscellanea, 752-6,1129,1140. Besides these the State Papers, Domestic Series, and 
Admiralty, Out Letters, 1045, seq., have been consulted. 

* I am indebted to Mr. £. S. Roscoe, the admiralty registrar, for permission to see 
these books. 

* Lord Maltravers; see below, p. 747, note 90. 

4 Adm. Court, Miscell. 1124. Ibid, Letter of Marque Bonds 1 is a bundle (1549-87) 
of recognisances to account, entered into by the vice*admirals on their appointment. 

• 1525-36 circa ; Adm. Court Letter of Marque Bonds 1. 

• Bichard Candysh, 1549; ‘ between Whitson Bay and St. Jones road,’ i.e. Wissant 
and Margate Roads. 

vol. xxin.— no. xcn. 8 b 
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Boulogne, 7 * * Calais,® and Guernsey.® Before 1678, when the duke 
of York resigned the office of lord high admiral, in consequence 
of the Test Act, the patent always ran in the name of the lord 
admiral; after that date the grant is usually by the crown in its 
office of admiralty. A warrant from the crown or the lord admiral 
or the commissioners of the admiralty directed the issue of the 
patent; in quite modern times the warrant appears to be the only 
instrument of appointment. 


Cheshire. 

Until November 1702 Lancashire and Cheshire were often held 
together (see below, p. 746). 

Sir William Brereton. 1649. 

Hugh, earl of Cholmondeley. 10 29 July 1708.* 

George, earl of Cholmondeley. 18 March 1725.* 

George James, earl of Cholmondeley. 14 July 1770.* 

George Harry, earl of Stamford and Warrington. 21 May 1827.* 

Bertram Arthur, earl of Shrewsbury. 9 March 1854.* 

Cornwall. 

Cornwall and Devonshire, two of the most important of the 
maritime counties, appear to have formed one vice-admiralty until 
the end of the reign of Henry YUI. After that, until 1601, they 
had separate vice-admirals, but few of the Cornish vice-admirals 
appear to have been local magnates, and at least two of them are 
described as * servants ’ of the lord admiral. It is possible that the 
importance and lucrative character of the office in the two western 
counties (in matters of wreck and piracy) led to their being 
administered by deputies over whom the lord admiral exercised a 
direct control. In 1601 Cornwall was divided into two vice¬ 
admiralties, one of the north, the other of the south, the Land’s 
End being the dividing point. 11 * * * The rights of the lord admiral 
were from time to time contested by the duke of Cornwall; the 
duke has occasionally appointed a vice-admiral or admiral of 
Cornwall, and in or about 1560 18 the receiver of the duchy claimed 
‘ liberty of the admiralty.’ The bishop of Exeter, Sir John 
Arundell, the marquis of Winchester, and other landowners have 
also claimed admiralty rights over their own lands. 

7 Sir James Croft, 1549-51. 

* Thomas Fowler, 1586-40; Sir George Somerset, 1649; Lord Grey de Wilton, 
1562. 

• Sir Henry de Vic (1685), Add. MS. 30222. 

10 Then Hugh, Viscount Cholmondeley. 

11 Adm. Court, Miscell. 1140, where the line of division is set out. Cavendysb 

(1549) and Godolphin (1560) appear to have been vice-admirals of the south coast 

only. 

'* Adm. Court, Exempl. 5, no. 211. 
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Scilly was for a time held as a separate vice-admiralty. In 
1570 13 Sir Francis Godolphin was appointed deputy of the lord 
admiral there, and in the next century (1681-41) 14 a Francis 
Godolphin was vice-admiral and lessee of the islands. 

Sir Peter Carew and Thomas Carew. 1525-1549. 

Digory Graynfyld. 1589. 

Bichard Boiler . 13 1540-1547. 

John Grenefield. 1549. 

Thomas Arandell. 1549. 

Sir William Godolphin . 16 1550-1560. 

John Arundell. 1554. 

Edward, Lord Hastings of Loughborough. 1558. 

William Lowar 17 and Ambrose Digby. 1559-1678. 

Bichard Cock. 1569. 

Sir John Killigrew . 18 1577. 

Sir John Arundell . 19 1578-1584. 

Thomas Paine . 20 1589-1597. 

Charles Trevanion. 1597-1601. 

Cornwall, North. 

William Boscarrock . 21 1601-1628. 

Francis Bassett. 1628-1642. 

John Trefusis. 1645-1647. 

Edward Herle. 1649. 

John Bassett. 10 September 1660.* 

Jonathan Trelawny. * 18 October 1661.* 

Sir John Godolphin. 22 August 1670.* 

Sir Joseph Tredenham. 24 November 1679.* 

Sir John Molesworth. 27 February 1686.* 

Cornwall, South. 

Hannibal Vivian . 22 1600-1606. 

Francis Vivian . 23 1606-1612. 

Sir James Bagge. 1622-1641. 

Francis Bassett. 1628. 

Sir Nicholas Slanning. 1688-1642. 

John St. Aubin. 1646-1660. 

'* Adm. Court, Acts 14, 4 December 1570. 

14 Adm. Court, Exempl. 47, no. 144; ibid . Exempl. 48, no. 812; ibid. Miscell. 1140. 
The lord admiral's ‘ servant; ’ Geo. Buttishead was his deputy. 

Called sometimes vice-admiral of South Cornwall, also sub-vice-admiral of Corn¬ 
wall. He was also deputy to Lord Hastings. 

17 Patent Adm. Court, Miscell. 1124. 

,f Claimed to be vice-admiral at Helford. 

19 Called sometimes vice-admiral of Devon. 

*• The lord admiral's 4 servant.* 91 See below, note 23. 

** Called vice-admiral ofJComwall in 1592. 

39 In 1602 Boscarrock and Francis Vivian are associated as vice-admirals of North 
and also of South Cornwall; but there is a doubt about their position. In 1612-14 
Nicolas and Henry Burton are called vice-admirals; perhaps they were deputies. 

8 b 2 
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Colonel Anthony Rowse. 1649-1655. 

Sir William Godolphin. 20 September 1660.* 

Francis Godolphin. 1664-1666. 

Sir Jonathan Trelawny . 24 27 June 1671.* 

Henry Trelawny. 1694. 

General Charles Trelawny. 14 January 1701.* 

John Trelawny. 14 Jan. 1710 .* 

Cornwall, North and South. 

John Trelawny. 1714. 

Edward Boscawen. 18 Feb. 1755.* 

Hugh, Viscount Falmouth. 80 May 1761.* 

George, earl of Mount Edgcumbe. 19 March 1782.* 

Richard, earl of Mount Edgcumbe . 25 1 May 1795.* 

William, earl of Mount Edgcumbe. February 1897. 

Devonshire. 

For a short time in the early part of the seventeenth century 
Barnstaple and Ilfracombe were held as a distinct vice-admiralty 
by the earl of Bath, 26 but although a vice-admiral of South Devon 
is once mentioned no formal division of the county into north and 
south vice-admiralties has been found. In 1599 27 one Meredith 
claimed admiralty rights in the hundred of Coleridge, and perhaps 
the earl of Bath's claim was similar. 

Sir Peter Carew and Thomas Carew. 1525-1549. 

Leonard Bossgrowe. 1542. 

George Basset. 1546-1558. 

John Stoweil. 1547-1549. 

William Stourton. 1552. 

Walter Raleigh. 1555-1558. 

Richard Courtney and Robert Yeo . 28 1558-1562. 

Sir Arthur Champernowne. 1565. 

Robert Hyll . 29 1578-1582. 

Sir John ArundeU . 30 1578-1584. 

Edward Seymour. 1584-1587. 

Sir Walter Raleigh . 31 1585-1600. 

Christopher Harris. 1597-1602. 

Sir Richard Hawkins . 32 1608-1610. 

Sir Richard Cowper. 1610-1615. 

u Bishop of Exeter. An order to press seamen issued to him 26 February 1690. 

** Francis, marquis of Hertford (d. 1842), has been called vioe-admiral of Cornwall; 
but the fact is doubtful. 

* s Adm. Court, Exempl. 36, nos. 46, 208 ; ExempL 38, nos. 29, 43, 58, 232. 

27 Lansdowne MS. 142, f. 63. 

** A * Mr. Yonge ’ is called vice-admiral 1558; apparently by mistake for Yeo. 

9 He bought or leased the office; * who must pay me a good sum of money,’ the 
lord admiral writes of him. 

*• Called also vice-admiral of Cornwall. 

31 Sir John Gilbert, his half-brother, was his deputy. 

** Suspended ‘ for defaults ’ 1606, dismissed 1610 
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Sir Lewis Stuckley. 1615-1616. 

Sir William Seymour. 33 1619-1620. 

Sir John Elliott 84 1622-1628. 

Sir John Drake. 1628. 

Sir James Bagge. 35 1628-1687. 

Sir Edward Seymour. 1682-1642. 

John Harris. 1688-1642. 

John Elliott. 1645-1660. 

Henry Hatsell. 1660. 

Sir Hugh Pollard. 5 October 1660.* 

Sir John Fowell. 26 June 1661.* 

Sir Edward Seymour. 16 May 1677.* 

George Courtney. 10 July 1689.* 

Sir Francis Drake. 26 October 1715.* 

John Elford. 6 March 1718.* 

Theophilus Fortescue. 6 October 1727.* 

John, duke of Bedford. 6 June 1756.* 

Hugh, Earl Fortescue. 22 July 1881.* 

Hugh, Viscount Ebrington. 18 November 1839.* 

Dorsetshire. 

Whether Dorsetshire was from the first a separate vice¬ 
admiralty, or whether down to 1553 it was coupled with Somer¬ 
set, is not clear. Sir Giles Strangwish circa 1525 and Lord 
Howard of Bindon in 1560 are called vice-admirals of Dorset; but 
between these dates four persons are named as vice-admirals of 
Somerset and Dorset. Probably however they were deputies and 
acted for the vice-admirals of the two counties. In 1585 the Isle 
of Purbeck with Corfe Castle was granted by Elizabeth as a separate 
vice-admiralty to Sir Christopher Hatton. 86 From 1679 to 1797 
Dorset and Poole are usually coupled together; and from 1759 to 
1808 Southampton, Dorset, and Poole were held together. 

Sir Giles Strangwish. 87 1585-1586, circa . 

Sir Hugh Paulet. 38 1586-1547, circa . 

Sir William Harbert. 1550. 

Thomas, Lord Howard of Bindon. 39 1551-1580. 

(Henry Brook) Baron Cobham. 40 1574. 

Sir Christopher Hatton. 41 1582-1591. 

Sir Carew Raleigh. 48 1591-1602. 

** Called vice-admiral of South Devon. 

44 Sequestered in 1626 (Gardiner, Hist, of Engl., 1603-1642, vi. 144). Sir Edward 
Si Mature is named in an undated list circa 1624. 

** Bagge (see above under Cornwall), Seymour, and Harris are described as vice- 
admirals together in 1631. M See ante , vol. xxii. 473. 17 Dorset 

*• Somerset and Dorset. George de la Lyne (1547-9), Thomas Arundell and Henry 
Ashley (1650-82), and Wm. Sturton (1550-2) are called vice-admirals; perhaps 
deputies, but the fact is uncertain. 

*• Nephew of the lord admiral. 

" State Papers, Dom., Eliz., vol. 96, f. 173. 

41 Ashley surrendering, Chr. Hawley was Hatton’s deputy. 

41 John Randall his deputy. 
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Charles, Lord Howard of Bindon. 43 1608-1610. 

Theophilus, earl of Suffolk. 44 1612-1641. 

Francis, Lord Cot ting ton. 1640. 

Captain John Arthur. 1644-1650. 

Colonel Bullen Beymes. 1660. 

Anthony, earl of Shaftesbury. 46 16 April 1679.* 

Anthony, 2nd earl of Shaftesbury. 2 April 1685.* 

Colonel Thomas Strange ways. 11 June 1702.* 

George Trenohard. 81 December 1714. 

Charles, duke of Bolton. 12 November 1742.* 

Harry, duke of Bolton. 46 18 February 1755.* 

George, marquis of Winchester. 46 6 March 1797* 

Durham. 

Durham and the bishopric were until 1755 usually held by the 
vice-admiral of Northumberland and the north (see p. 748); after 
1755 the county formed a distinct vice-admiralty. 

Henry, earl of Darlington. 20 February 1755.* 

William, marquis of Cleveland. 47 1 May 1795.* 

Charles William, marquis of Londonderry. 26 April 1842. 

Essex. 

The vice-admiralty of Essex during the sixteenth and early 
seventeenth centuries has a history peculiar to itself and Kent. 
From 1525 to 1605 the judge of the admiralty was vice-admiral of 
London and the Thames, * for the augmentation of his office,’ the 
seaward limit of his jurisdiction on the Essex shore being Leigh, 
and on the Kentish shore probably Yantlet Creek or the Swale. 
The last judge who is called vice-admiral of the Thames was Sir 
Julius Caesar; he ceased to be judge in 1605. Lord Darcy appears 
to have been the first vice-admiral of the county (except the 
Thames), and the earl of Warwick the first vice-admiral of the 
whole county. 

Sir John Tregonwell. 48 1525-1547, circa. 

Sir Bichard Bede. 49 1541-1547, circa. 

Thomas, Lord Darcy. 60 1547-1558. 

48 Son-in-law of the lord admiral. Raleigh's patent revoked. 

44 Formerly Lord Howard de Walden; Gilbert Raleigh, his deputy. 

48 Dorset * and Poole,' and so generally afterwards. 

40 Southampton, Dorset, and Poole. 

47 Then earl of Darlington. 

48 Then Dr. Tregonwell, judge of the admiralty. Called vice-admiral of Essex and 
Kent; probably Essex and the Thames is meant. He ceased to be jndge in 1538. 

4 * Formerly Dr. Rede, an admiralty practitioner; perhaps a deputy. Called vice- 
admiral of Essex and Kent. 

M Thomas died in 1537; apparently his son George is meant. He is called vice- 
admiral of Essex, but probably London and the Thames were held by the judge. Robert 
Sayntclere was his deputy, as was also probably Rd. Cornwaleys, called vice-admiral 
of Essex in 1538-9. A Lord Darcy is mentioned in connexion with the Essex vioe* 
admiralty in 1601. 
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Dr. David Lewes. 51 1561-1576. 

Edward, earl of Oxford. 52 1581. 

Sir Julius Caesar. 58 1587. 

Anthony Wingfield. 54 1585-1609. 

Dr. Sammes. 55 1609-1617, circa . 

Robert, earl of Warwick. 56 1620-1649. 

Sir John Bramston. 27 May 1661.* 

Edward Cary. 28 February 1691.* 

Sir Isaac Rebow. 20 August 1692.* 

Sir Charles Barrington. 8 June 1702.* 

Richard, Earl Rivers. 5 May 1705.* 

Sir Charles Barrington. 20 December 1712.* 

Thomas Middleton. 24 December 1714.* 

Robert Honeywood. 21 May 1715.* 

James, Earl Waldegrave. 19 June 1785.* 

William, earl of Rochford. 80 March 1748.* 

John, Baron Howard de Walden. 1 May 1795.* 

Richard, Baron Braybrook. 25 August 1809.* 

Henry, Viscount Maynard. 4 July 1827 and 11 February 1831.* 

Gloucestershire. 

The city and county of Bristol was sometimes held with 
Gloucestershire and sometimes with Somerset; it claimed however 
to be exempt by charter from the lord admiral’s jurisdiction until 
1687, when it surrendered its admiralty rights. 

John Yonge. 57 1541-1547. 

Sir Nicholas Poyntz/ 8 

Sir Anthony Kyngeston. 1549-1550. 

Sir Edmund Bridges. 1554-1558, circa. 

Giles Bridges, Lord Chandos. 1557-1582. 

Sir William Winter. 1578. 

Edward, Lord Stafford. 1586-1587. 

Henry Stafford. 1590. 

Henry, Lord Barttelot. 1607. 

Sir William Guise. 1626-1642. 

* l Judge of the admiralty from 1558 to 1584. Between 1560 and 1603 Geo. Christ' 
mas, Dr. Bd. Mitche, Thos. Poole, Edm. Booking, Geo. Wood, Ph. Bassett, Clem. 
Newce, Th. Writington, Hy. Bellingham, Fr. Burnell, Thos. Ive, William Ive, and 
Th. Shawe are all called vice-admirals of Essex. They were probably deputies, or 
lessees of the real vice-admiral, and some of them are so described. 

** Date of appointment, Ph. Bassett retiring. 

M Then Dr. Caesar, judge of the admiralty 1584-1605; called vice-admiral of 
London and the Thames. Jeremiah Biggs (perhaps a deputy) is called vioe-admiral 
in 1618. 

M Wingfield in James’s reign leased his vice-admiralty to Fr. Burnell for three 
years, and he had leased it before. His name appears in only two documents. 

55 Afterwards judge of the admiralty. On Wingfield’s death the lord admiral 
* disposed of ’ the vice-admiralty to Sammes. 

*• Rd. Pulley, his deputy. 

47 * Servant ’ of Lord Bussell, with Chr. Staverton, vice-admirals of Gloucester and 
Bristol; perhaps deputies. 

w Severn, both sides, Gloucester to sea. 
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Thomas Chester. 69 11 September 1600.* 

Sir John Guise. 4 December 1600.* 

John How. 69 5 June 1702.* 

John How (junior). 1712. 

James, earl of Berkeley. 19 January 1715.* 

Augustus, earl of Berkeley. 9 April 1787.* 

Matthew Baron Ducie. 18 February 1755.* 

Norbome Berkeley. 17 June 1762.* 

Frederick, earl of Berkeley. 21 June 1766.* 

Henry Charles Somerset, duke of Beaufort. 10 October 1810.* 

Hampshire. 

The vice-admiralty of Hampshire probably always included the 
town and county of Southampton fcnd the Isle of Wight. The 
vice-admirals are usually styled of Hampshire, or of Southampton, 
and the Wight, sometimes of Hampshire, Southampton, Ports¬ 
mouth, Hayling Island, and the Wight. There was a captain of 
the Wight, and perhaps the island was sometimes held as a separate 
vice-admiralty, see below, p. 751. 

Richard Elryngton. 60 1525-1586, circa . 

Sir Thomas Ratcliffe, Baron Fitzwaiter. 1550. 

Sir Harry Ratcliffe. 1554-1558, circa . 

Sir Adrian Poynyngs. 1557-1568. 

Sir Edward Horsey. 1567-1580. 

Sir George Carey. 61 1584-1595. 

George, Lord Hunsdon. 1600-1601. 

Henry, earl of Southampton. 1608-1624. 

Edward, Viscount Conway. 62 1624-1681. 

Edward, Viscount Conway. 1684. 

Richard, earl of Portland. 63 1682-1685. 

Colonel Robert Hammond. 1649. 

Jerome, earl of Portland. 64 1685-1660. 

Philip, earl of Pembroke. 1644-1649. 

Robert Hamond. 1649. 

Colonel Charles Fleetwood and Colonel William Sydenham. 
1650-1651. 

Sir Anthony Astley Cooper. 66 1660. 

Thomas, Lord Culpepper. 24 December 1662.* 

Sir Robert Holmes. 8 February 1669 *-1692. 

Charles, marquis of Winchester. 22 April 1692.* 

“ Perhaps deputies. 

* Between 1525 and 1585 John Tawke (Hayling Island, 1586, circa), Nic 
Boreman, Jno. Barstow, John (or George) Chadderton, Geo. Worseley, Bd. Cooke, 
Jer. Richards, Rd. Bucke, Wm. and Thos. Plasted, Edm. Carey (or Currey), and Edm. 
Yonge are called vice-admirals of Hampshire, Wight, Southampton, or Portsmouth. 
Boreman was the lord admiral’s * servant,' and Plasted hiB ‘ kinsman.' Some or all 
were probably deputies. 

•* Bought the office from Wm. Plasted. 

n Sir Fulk Greville his deputy. •* Then Baron Weston. 

84 Reappointed 1 September 1660; Hampshire and Wight. 

Southampton and Wight until 1733. 
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Charles, duke of Bolton. 26 February 1702.* 

Lieut.-General John Richmond. 21 December 1710.* 

Charles, duke of Bolton. 24 December 1714.* 

John, Viscount Lymington. 66 2 November 1788.* 

Charles, duke of Bolton. 67 12 November 1742.* 

Harry, duke of Bolton. 68 18 February 1755.* 

Harry, marquis of Winchester. 69 1 January 1759.* 

Charles, duke of Bolton. 27 February 1762.* 

George, marquis of Winchester. 6 March 1797.* 

Thomas, Baron Bolton. 68 17 March 1803.* 

James, Viscount Fitzharris. 70 81 August 1807.* 

James Edward, earl of Malmesbury. 9 April 1881.* 

Charles, earl of Yarborough. 7 May 1881 and 26 May 1886.* 

Kent. 

The vice-admiralty of Kent was exclusive of the Cinque Ports, 
but was sometimes held by the warden; thus from 1557 to 1590 
it was held by William and Henry, both Lords Cobham and wardens 
of the Ports. From 1580 to 1618 a vice-admiral of the hundred 
of Milton, 71 and in 1548-7 a vice-admiral of Stangate, 72 a creek in 
the Medway, is mentioned. Milton hundred includes the East and 
West Swale, an anchorage formerly much frequented by small 
traders bound round the Foreland. As with Essex, the judge of 
the admiralty during the sixteenth century held the vice-admiralty 
of London and the Thames as a separate vice-admiralty for the 
augmentation of his office. Its seaward limit on the Kentish shore 
is not mentioned ; probably it was Yantlet creek, or perhaps the 
East Swale, which seems to have been the limit of the Cinque 
Ports jurisdiction. 

Sir John Tregonwell. 1525-1547. 

Sir Richard Rede. 1541-1544. 

Thomas Holand. 1549. 

Sir John Norton. 73 1550. 

William Brooke, Baron Cobham. 74 1567-1589. 

Henry Brooke, Baron Cobham. 1665-1590. 

Sir Edward Hoby. 76 1585-1618. 

John Stanhope. 1588. 

Sir Francis Howard. 1620-1623. 

Sir Thomas Walsingham. 1627-1649. 

Francis Walsingham. 1660. 

m Southampton only. * 97 Southampton and Wight. 

* Southampton only. . m Southampton, Dorset, and Poole. 

” Southampton and Wight, 1807-1836. 

T1 Sir Edw. Hoby, and Thomas Randolph (1580), probably a deputy. 
n Richard Horne (1643-7, circa), probably a deputy. 

79 In 1549 Anthony Awcher was named, but took it not. 

74 From Northfleet eastward. 

n Hoby is sometimes called vice-admiral of Milton hundred, sometimes of Kent; 
he was nephew of Lord Burghley, and the lord admiral calls him his * brother. 1 
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Charles, duke of Richmond. 21 July 1668.* 

Heneage, earl of Winohelsea. 20 January 1678.* 

Christopher, Baron Teynham. 27 December 1687.* 

Henry, earl of Romney (Viscount Sydney). 8 October 1689.* 

Charles, earl of Winchelsea. 8 July 1702.* 

Lewis, earl of Rockingham. 80 June 1705.* 

Lionel, duke of Dorset 27 January 1725.* 

John, Marquis Camden. 6 August 1808. 

Lancashire. 

Until November 1702 Lancashire and Cheshire formed one 
vice-admiralty; before 1557 the connexion is not quite clear, but 
it probably existed. 

Sir William Brereton. 76 1525-1586, circa . 

Sir Thomas Halsall. 77 1536-1540, circa . 

Sir John Puleston 76 and Reynold Beisley. 1548-1547, circa . 

Henry ap Henry. 77 1548. 

Sir Thomas Holcroft. 77 1 547-1549. 

Thomas Ridley. 76 1550. 

John, earl of Warwick. 1550. 

Edward, earl of Derby. 1558-1669. 

Henry, earl of Derby. 1578-1587. 

(? Ferdinando,) earl of Derby. 1598. 

William, earl of Derby. 78 1619-1688. 

Colonel John Moore. 76 1644-1649. 

Sir William Bruerton. 1644. 

Charles, earl of Derby. 8 June 1661.* 

William Bancks. 79 1 February 1678.* 

William George, earl of Derby. 8 March 1684.* 

Charles Viscount Brandon. 9 March 1691.* 

Richard, Earl Rivers. 79 8 July 1702.* 

William, earl of Derby. 80 November 1702.* 

James, duke of Hamilton and Brandon. 17 September 1712.* 
Edward, earl of Derby. 1809. 

Edward, Lord Stanley. 12 October 1881.* 

Lincolnshire. 

John Heneage. 1525-1586, circa. 

George Heneage. 81 1586-1549, circa . 

Thomas Holand. 1549. 

Robert Dymock. 1549-1561, circa . 

Robert Carre. 1551-1560. 

Sir Edward Hastings. 1558-1554. 

Charles Willoughby. 1657-1561. 

74 * Cheshire.’ 77 • Lancashire and Cheshire.* 

74 Richard, Lord Moiineax, was his deputy in Lancashire, Sir William Massy in 
Cheshire. 

74 And Cheshire. 

44 Lancashire only. From this time Cheshire was a separate vice-admiralty. 

41 The dates show that some of these early vice-admirals were probably deputies. 
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Henry, Baron Clinton. 82 1505-1581. 

Sir Edmond Carey. 83 1586-1587. 

Cyprian Godfrey. 1595. 

John Whiting. 84 1602-1605. 

Sir Clement Cotterell. 1620-1632. 

Robert, earl of Lindsey. 1628-1689. 

Colonel Edward Ayscough. 1648-1649. 

Sir Henry Vane. 1050. 

George, Viscount Castleton. 15 September I860.* 

Thomas Saunderson. 11 July 1702.* 

James Saunderson. 20 January 1705.* 

James Viscount Castleton. 1 January 1715.* 

Peregrine, duke of Ancaster. 1789. 

John, Earl Brownlow. 29 August 1809.* 

Charles, earl of Yarborough. 9 March 1854.* 

Norfolk. 

Until the close of the sixteenth century Norfolk and Suffolk 
formed one vice-admiralty, Sir Robert Southwell being the last 
vice-admiral of the two counties. Before him however two vice- 
admirals are described as of Norfolk only, and probably he and 
Borne of his predecessors sold or leased one or both counties to 
purchasers or deputies. The dates require some such explanation. 
The vice-admirals from 1600 to 1648 were 4 of Norfolk, Cambridge, 
and the Isle of Ely.’ 

Sir Osborne (or Roger ?) Echyngham. 1525-1586, circa . 

Sir William Gonson. 85 1586-1548. 

Sir Thomas Wodehouse and Sir William Wodehouse. 1548-1568. 
Sir Henry Wodehouse. 1554-1580. 

Henry, Baron Clinton. 86 1574. 

Christopher and William Heydon. 1579-1580. 

Henry Rolfe. 87 1589. 

Sir Robert Southwell. 88 1586-1598. 

Dr. Thomas Talbot. 89 1596. 

Sir Robert Mansell. 1600-1618. 

Sir Thomas Southwell. 1618-1685. 

Lord Maltravers. 90 1686-1648. 

Edwyn Rich. 1648-1649. 

Horatio, Viscount Townshend. 6 August 1668.* 

” Son of the lord admiral. M Or Carrey. 

M He held it for the mayor and corporation of Boston, to whom it had been 
* passed over.’ 

M Nicholas Lestraange (1589-42, circa) and Nie. Cutler (1548) are called vice- 
admirals of Norfolk and Suffolk; probably deputies. 

M Son of the lord admiral (Lincoln). fc7 Norfolk only. 

•• Son-in-law of the lord admiral (Howard). 

** Norfolk only. * He having agreed with my son, 1 writes Howard; perhaps the 
office was sold to him. 

99 Lord Maltravers was * vice-admiral for the king,* perhaps as distinguished 
from a deputy. 
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Robert, Viscount Yarmouth. 9 May 1676.* 

Sir Henry Hobart. 9 April 1691.* 

Charles Lord Paston. 15 February 1699.* 

William, earl of Yarmouth. 21 January 1719.* 

John, earl of Buckinghamshire. 91 17 April 1719. 

Robert, earl of Orford. 8 July 1757.* 

George, Marquis Townshend. 16 June 1792.* 

William Ascheton Harbord. 26 August 1809.* 

John, Baron Wodehouse. 5 March 1822.* 

Northumberland and the North. 

Northumberland, Cumberland, Westmorland, Newcastle, and 
the bishopric of Durham appear to have usually formed one vice¬ 
admiralty. Sometimes 92 the bishopric, or parts of it, were 
excluded, perhaps upon the ground that the bishop was admiral 
therein. The jurisdiction of the lord admiral over the bishopric 
was contested more than once, 98 but seems to have been finally 
decided in his favour in the time of Charles II. 98 All those named 
in the following list are called vice-admirals, but all are not called 
vice-admirals of the four counties; probably, as the dates show, 
Ratclyff, Williamson, Foster, Brown, Beisley, Wilson, Standerton, 
or some of them were deputies. 

Sir Ralph Elleker. 1525-1548, circa . 

Sir Cuthbert Ratcliff. 1525-1548, circa . 

Reginald (or Reynold) Beisley. 1525-1558. 

Sir Christopher Daker. 94 1525-1586, circa. 

Sir Francis Leeke. 1548, circa. 

Sir Nicholas Strylley. 1586-1561, circa. 

Sir Thomas Warton. 1558. 

Thomas Williamson. 1558. 

Reginald (?), Lord Grey de Ruthyn. 1561. 

Thomas Foster and John Carvell. 95 1562-1628. 

Thomas Wilson. 96 1568-1584. 

Sir Valentine Brown. 97 1668-1574. 

Francis, earl of Bedford. 98 1564-1569. 

Sir Thomas Gargrave. 1564. 

Thomas Standerton. 99 1568-1664. 

Henry Carey, Baron Hunsdon. 100 1575-1587. 

01 Then Sir John Hobart. 

98 E.g. in 1562, when Foster and Carvell were vice-admirals of the north. 

98 Cf. Maryland Charter, 1633, Col. Entry Bk. vol. 52, pp. 1-19; Mr. Lapsley, 

-County Palatine of Durham , Appendix ii., concludes that the decision was in favour 
of the bishop’s exclusive jurisdiction; but this is doubtful. 

94 Cumberland. 84 Except the bishopric. 

08 Cumberland; lord admiral’s 4 servant.* 

07 Or Archibald; and of Tynemouth and Holy Island. 98 Except Newcastle. 

00 Or Standeven ; Westmorland, Cumberland, Newcastle. 

100 Northumberland, Westmorland, the bishopric, Tynemouth, Holy and Fern 
Islands. 
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Sir Robert Carey. 101 1594. 

Sir Richard Mounfcpesson. 103 1602-1604, circa . 

Sir George Howne (or Hunne). 1605. 

Theophilus, earl of Suffolk. 103 1620-1688. 

Sir John Delavall. 1640-1641. 

Colonel John Moore. 104 1644. 

Colonel George Fenwick. 1652. 

Charles, earl of Carlisle. 10 ' 18 June 1661.* 

John, earl of Mulgrave. 106 2 February 1687.* 

Richard, earl of Scarborough. 107 28 October 1689.* 

Sir John Lowther. 108 1692. 

Nathaniel, Baron Crew. 109 11 June 1702.* 

Mark Shafto. 2 March 1708.* 

Sir John Delavall. 14 December 1709.* 

Sir William Pennington. 1710. 

Richard, earl of Scarborough. 109 27 April 1710.* 

Richard, Viscount Lumley. 110 20 September 1710.* 

James Lowther. 111 1714. 

Richard, 2nd earl of Scarborough. 11 December 1727.* 

Henry, Viscount Lonsdale. 112 1789. 

Charles, earl of Egremont. 112 1755. 

Hugh, earl of Northumberland. 24 February 1756.* 

Hugh, duke of Northumberland. 113 14 October 1786.* 

James, earl of Lonsdale. 112 1795. 

William, earl of Lonsdale. 112 1809-1881. 

SOMERSETSHIRE. 

Somerset and Dorset appear to have been held as one vice¬ 
admiralty, or to have been administered by one deputy, between 
1525 and 1560 (see above, p. 741). Bristol was held with 
Somersetshire from 1557 apparently until 1766; as to its claim 
to and surrender of admiralty rights, see p. 748. 

Sir Edward George. 1625-1586, circa. 

Sir Hugh Paulet. 1586-1547, circa. 

Francis Coddryngton. 114 1649. 

Thomas Arundell. 115 1549. 

William Stourton. 1550-1552. 

141 The lord admiral's brother-in-law ; Cumberland and Westmorland. 

>4t Northumberland and other northern shires. 

144 Then (1620) Lord Howard de Walden. He was 4 continued ’ as vice-admiral of 
Northumberland, Cumberland, Westmorland, and the bishopric. 

144 Lancaster and Westmorland. 

144 Northumberland, Cumberland, Westmorland, Newcastle, and the bishopric. 

144 Yorkshire, Northumberland, Newcastle, and the bishopric. 

147 Then Viscount Lumley ; Northumberland, Newcastle, and the bishopric. 

144 Cumberland and Westmorland. 

144 Bishop of Durham; the bishopric only. 

1,4 The bishopric only. 1,1 Westmorland only. 

114 Cumberland only. 1,3 Northumberland and Newcastle. 

IU Somerset and Bristol. 113 As to deputies 1547-52, see p. 741. 
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John Yonge. 1554. 

Sir William Winter. 116 1558-1589, circa . 

Sir Thomas Bridges. 117 1560. 

Sir Edward Winter. 118 1589, circa, to 1611. 

Sir Edward Rodney. 119 1628-1642. 

Sir Thomas Bridges. 119 1660. 

Franeis Luttrell. 120 14 July 1685.* 

Sir Edward Philips. 18 October 1690.* 

Henry Henley. 16 January 1697.* 

Sir Francis Warre. 2 July 1702.* 

Sir William Windham. 22 February 1709.* 

George Bubb Doddington. 121 9 July 1715.* 

John, earl of Egmont. 25 August 1766.* 

Frederick, Baron North. 1776. 

John, Earl Poulett. 1807. 

Edward Adolphus, duke of Somerset. 14 January 1881.* 

Suffolk. 

As to the separation of Norfolk and Suffolk, see above, p. 747. 

Sir Osborne (or Roger ?) Echyngham. 1525-1586, circa . 

Sir William Gonson. 122 1586-1548. 

Sir Thomas Wodehouse and Sir William Wodehouse. 1548-1568. 
Sir Henry Wodehouse. 1654-1580. 

Henry, Baron Clinton. 123 1574. 

Sir Nicolas Bacon. 124 1583-1584. 

Sir Robert Southwell. 125 1586-1598. 

John Stanhope. 1595. 

Sir Michael Stanhope and Sir Lionel Tollemache. 1615-1640. 

Sir Thomas Southwell. 1682-1688. 

Sir William Playters. 1640-1649. 

Sir Henry Mildmay. 1644. 

William Heningham. 1650. 

Sir Henry Felton. 25 June 1668.* 

Major Thomas Allin. 19 May 1688.* 

Sir Thomas Allin. 4 August 1691.* 

Sir Robert Rich. 5 May 1692.* 

Sir Charles Rich. 126 25 September 1699.* 

114 Somerset and Bristol. Sir William died in 1589, and probably held the office 
until his death; Sir Edward (his son) is often written William. 

117 Somerset and Bristol. 

118 Somerset and Bristol. Thos. Parker is called vice-admiral in 1592; qy. deputy. 
118 Galled Vice-Admiral Somerset. 

>» From 1685 to 1766 Somerset and Bristol were held together. 

1,1 Lord Melcombe. 

122 Nic. Lesfcraunge is called vice-admiral of Norfolk and Suffolk 1539-42; probably 
a deputy. 

)n Son of Lord Admiral Lincoln. 

124 In 1581 Sir Nicolas Bacon is called deputy vice-admiral of Suffolk, and in 1583 
vice-admiral, Francis Burnell acting with him. 

124 Son-in-law (or grandchild ?) of the lord admiral. 

124 Then Charles Bich. 
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Lionel, earl of Dysart. 8 July 1702.* 

Charles, duke of Grafton. 8 June 1705.* 

George, earl of Orford. 1757. 

Francis Charles, marquis of Hertford. 19 February 1822.* 

John Edward Cornwallis, earl of Stradbroke. 6 August 1844* 
George Edward John Mowbray Rous, earl of Stradbroke. 12 August 
1890* 

Sussex. 

The coast from Rye to Beachy Head was within the jurisdiction 
of the Cinque Ports, but there were frequent disputes between the 
vice-admiral, the warden, and landowners as to wreck in this 
district. The records fail to supply the names of the vice- 
admirals between 1580 and 1610; perhaps the admiralty of the 
county was retained by the lord admiral during this period for his 
own use. 


Sir William Goring. 1586-1548, circa . 

Thomas West, Baron De la Warr. 1548-1550. 
Sir Henry Sidney. 1550-1558, circa . 

Sir Thomas Palmer. 127 1555. 

Sir William More. 1559-1580. 

Stephen Plasted. 128 1558-1588. 

Sir Charles Howard. 1608-1614. 

Charles, earl of Nottingham. 129 1620-1640. 
Francis, Lord Dacres. 1645-1649. 

— Stapley. 1651. 

Sir John Pelham. 8 August 1660.* 

Charles Goring. 1 February 1708.* 

Thomas, Baron Pelham. 130 2 April 1705.* 

John, Baron Ashburnham. 23 SeptemAr 1712.* 
Thomas, earl of Clare. 5 January 1715.* 
Thomas, duke of Newcastle. 5 December 1718. 
John, earl of Ashburnham. 8 March 1768. 
Algernon, earl of Hertford. 1789. 

Charles, duke of Richmond. 15 June 1812.* 
George, earl of Egremont. 80 June 1820.* 
Charles, duke of Richmond. 28 February 1881.* 


Wight, 131 Isle of. 

John, Duke of Montagu. 1738. 

John, earl of Portsmouth. 132 24 July 1784.* 
Thomas, Baron Holmes. 2 July 1768.* 
Hans Stanley. 8 January 1765.* 

Harry, duke of Bolton. 21 April 1767.* 


m Richard Covert (1554-8, circa), called vice-admiral; probably a deputy. 
19 A kinsman of the lord admiral. 

19 Lord Howard of Effingham, son of the lord admiral who died in 1624. 
19 Then Sir Thomas Pelham. 

l>1 For earlier vice-admirals of the Wight see above, pp. 744 seq. 

*** Then Viscount Lymington. 
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Right Hon. Hans Stanley. 11 April 1771.* 

Sir Richard Worsley. 26 February 1780.* 

Hon. Thomas Orde. 26 May 1791.* 

Yorkshire. 

Yorkshire was generally a separate vice-admiralty, but has been 
occasionally held with Northumberland and the northern counties. 

Sir Ralph Ellerker. 133 1625-1540, circa. 

Sir Cutbbert Ratclyffe. 1525-1548, circa. 

Reginald (or Reynold) Beisley. 1540-1561, circa. 

John Holmes. 134 1550-1560. 

Sir Thomas Warton. 1564-1557. 

Thomas Williamson. 1559. 

Thomas Awchon. 135 1560-1564. 

William, Lord Eure. 1668. 

Anthony Bevercotts. 136 1564-1568. 

Sir Henry Gate. 1568-1578. 

Henry, Baron Clynton. 137 1578-1581. 

Francis Cholmelye. 1582-1688. 

Sir John Stanhope. 1586-1604. 

Edmund, Lord Sheffield. 1604-1628. 

John Key. 138 1619. 

Edmund, earl of Mulgrave. 139 1628-1641. 

Edmund, earl of Mulgrave. 1647-1652. 

Luke Robinson. 1651. 

Richard, earl of Mulgrave. 1658. 

Sir John Monson. 1660. 

John, earl of Mulgrave. 1659-1669. 

Arthur, Viscount Irvine. 12 May 1692.* 

Charles, earl of Burlington. 20 March 1702.* 

Right Hon. Henry Boyle. 28 February 1704* 

Richard, earl of Burlington. 27 July 1715* 

Sir Conyers Darcy. 140 1789. 

Henry, Viscount Irvine. 141 1789. 

Charles, marquis of Rockingham. 27 February 1755.* 

Robert, earl of Holderness. 29 January 1768.* 

Charles, marquis of Rockingham. 18 December 1776.* 

Francis, duke of Leeds. 6 March 1795.* 

Henry, Baron Mulgrave. 18 August 1809.* 

Albert, Baron Londesborough. 9 May 1858.* 

Scotland. 

The dukes of Lennox appear to have been hereditary lord high 
admirals of Scotland, but no vice-admirals of their appointment 

In With. Beisley. 1,4 Secretary to the duke of Northumberland. 

m Called also vice-admiral of Hull. There is a patent of 1563 to William, Lord Eure 
de Witton, but it is not signed by the lord admiral; Adm. Court, Misoell. 1124, no. 14. 
1M Gate sold it to Bevercotts, the lord admiral’s ‘ servant.' 

117 Son of the lord admiral. ,,s Perhaps a deputy. 

'*• Fr. Gaigrave his deputy. 1,0 North Biding. 141 East Biding. 
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have been found. Since the Union vice-admirals have been appointed 
by the crown in (1) Argyllshire, Inverness, and the western High¬ 
lands and Isles; (2) Orkney and Shetland; (8) Buteshire, and 
(4) the rest of Scotland. Their patents however provide that they 
are not to exercise any jurisdiction. 142 

Scotland, except Certain Parts. 

David, earl of Wemyss. 11 November 1707.* 

John, earl of Rothes. 28 December 1714.* 

John (?), earl of Sutherland. 4 July 1716. 

Charles, duke of Queensberry. 18 June 1722.* 

John, earl of Stair. 5 February 1780.* 

John, earl of Morton. 8 May 1788.* 

James, earl of Findlater. 5 January 1788.* 

John, earl of Hyndfgrd. 17 December 1764.* 

William, earl of March. 22 August 1767 * 

John, earl of Breadalbane. 18 November 1776.* 

Lord William Cordon. 28 March 1782.* 

William Schaw, Earl Cathcart. 143 2 January 1795.* 

Scotland: Orkneys and Shetland. 

David, earl of Wemyss. 1707. 

James, earl of Morton. 11 November 1707.* 

John, earl of Sutherland. 4 July 1716.* 

Robert, earl of Morton. 24 May 1728.* 

George, earl of Morton. 14 February 1780.* 

James, earl of Morton. 1761. 

Sir Lawrence Dundas. 14 March 1767.* 

Sir Thomas Dundas. 26 November 1781.* 

J. Allen Machonochie. 28 February 1828.* 

Charles Neaves.* 16 April 1845.* 

William Edmonstoune Aytoun. 19 March 1858.* 

Scotland: Argyllshire, Inverness, Western Highlands and 

ISLE8. 

John, duke of Argyll. 25 July 1780.* 

Archibald, duke of Argyll. 6 July 1744.* 

John, duke of Argyll. 1762. 

Qeorge William, duke of Argyll. 144 1807. 

Scotland : Buteshire. 

John, earl of Bute, 1761-1776. 

Ireland. 

Until the close of the sixteenth century Ireland appears to have 
been held as one vice-admiralty; but in 1586 a vice-admiral of 

143 Lord Wemyss, appointed 24 August 1709 vice-admiral and judge of admiralty 
court in North Britain at a salary of 1,0002., is an exception; Adm. and Navy Board 
Papers, 649. 

Then Baron Cathcart. 1,4 Except Bute, Orkneys, and Shetland. 
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Munster is mentioned, and again in 1597. Early in the next 
century the other three provinces have their separate vice-admirals. 

James, earl of Ormonde. 145 1586-1547, circa. 

William Dormer. 146 1540-1547. 

William Brabson. 146 1548, circa . 

Sir Anthony St. Leger. 1550. 

Sir Edmund Bowse. 1554. 

Sir Harry Ratcliife. 1554-1558, circa . 

Thomas, earl of Sussex. 1557-1564. 

Gerald Fitzgerald, earl of Kildare. 1564-1574. 

Jonas Bradbury. 146 1601. 

Ibeland: Connaught. 

Sir Oliver St. John. 147 1615-1629. 

Sir George St. George. 1628-1689. • 

Sir Oliver St. George. 1660. 

Sir Oliver St. George. 21 July 1691.* 

John Eyres. 148 81 December 1695 * 

George, Baron St. George. 149 8 January 1696* 

John Usher. 1785. 

Stratford Eyre. 6 November 1747.* 

Richard, earl of Clancarty. 1 February 1822.* 

George, earl of Lucan. 150 19 October 1889.* 

Ibeland: Leinsteb. 

Adam, Viscount Loftus of Ely. 151 1612-1685. 

Edward, Viscount Chichester. 1688. 

Sir George Wentworth. 1640. 

Sir Robert Loftus. 1641. 

Sir Arthur Loftus. 1647. 

Sir George Wentworth. 8 August 1660.* 

Carey Dillon. 18 March 1668.* 

Carey, earl of Roscommon. 28 July 1686.* 

Henry Wallop. 28 July 1691.* 

John, earl of Bath. 22 January 1692.* 

John Granville. 18 June 1702.* 

Philip Savage. 9 April 1708.* 

John Allen. 8 January 1710.* 

Philip Savage. 7 February 1711.* 

Richard, Viscount Fitzwilliam. 80 December 1714.* 

Richard, Viscount FitzWilliam. 15 April, 1761.* 

James, marquis of Ormonde. 152 20 April 1822.* 

i45 «James, Lord Butler,* in Balahuck and ‘ beyond by aU the land of Ireland.* 

144 Carrickfergus (‘ Knockfergus *) to Balahuok. Dormer was the lord admiral 
Bussell’s 4 servant; * probably he, Brabson, and Bradbury were deputies. 
i«7 Created Viscount Grandison, 1621. I4S Patent revoked. 

ii» Then Sir George St. George. 140 By admiralty warrant. 

ui gi r Adam Loftus, sometimes called deputy admiral of Ireland, sometimes vice- 
admiral of Leinster. In 1626 Sir WiUiam Hull was his deputy. 

>« Then earl of Ormonde. 
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Ibeland : Munbteb. 

Sir John Norris. 1586. 

Henry Cowper. 153 1598. 

Charles, Lord Howard of Effingham. 1609. 

Sir John Feme. 154 1628. 

George Lowe. 155 1624. 

Henry, Viscount Falkland. 1625-1684. 

Thomas, earl of Strafford. 156 1684. 

Bobert, earl of Leicester. 1641. 

Robert Southwell. 19 September 1670*-1694. 

Edward Southwell. 80 July 1701.* 

Brabazon, earl of Bessborough. 20 March 1755.* 

William, earl of Bessborough. 18 October 1758.* 

Henry, marquis of Waterford. 80 April 1880.* 

John, earl of Donoughmore. 157 10 January 1881.* 

William, earl of Listowell. 26 October 1888.* 

Ibeland : Ulsteb. 

Rory O’Donnel, earl of Tyrconnel. 1606. 

Sir Arthur Chichester. 158 1607. 

Edward, Viscount Chichester. 1628-1641. 

John Davis. 28 March 1661.* 

— Gorges. 16 January 1666.* 

Gustavus Hamilton. 81 April 1691.* 

Frederick Hamilton. 10 January 1710.* 

Henry Conyngham. 2 March 1748.* 

Henry, Viscount Conyngham. 5 June 1769.* 

Right Hon. William Barton. 16 April 1779.* 

Charles Henry, Earl O’Neill. 1 February 1822.* 

Archibald, earl of Gosford. 14 May 1841.* 

Francis, marquis of Conyngham. 23 August 1849.* 

Wales, Nobth. 

The earlier vice-admirals are described sometimes as of North 
Wales, sometimes as of one or more counties; some of them were 
probably deputies or purchasers of the office, and, as it is not 
possible to distinguish them, all those described as vice-admirals 
are included in the list. 

John Packiugton. 1525-1586, circa. 

Sir John Puleston and Reginald Beisley. 159 1586-1547. 

iM In 1597 Henry Cowper, in 1599 George W&dh&m (* my daughter Kildare ’) 
having appointed him, writes the lord admiral, and in 1606 Homfrey Jobson, the 
lord admiral’s * servant,’ are called vice-admirals; probably all were deputies. 

,M The lord admiral ‘ put over * the office to him. 

1M In 1627 Sir Laurence Parsons and in 1630 Sir Henry Delane were his deputies. 
'*• Then Viscount Wentworth. 

w Admiralty warrant; but it is doubtful whether the appointment was taken up. 
IM * Voyde by disloyaltye of that traitor Terconnell ’ (Adm. Court, MisceU. 1140). 
**• Dovy to ‘ Potayne.* 

8 c V 
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Sir Richard Bulkeley. 160 1589-158?. 

Henry ap Henry. 161 1540-1548. 

Roger Barlow and John Sutton. 162 1548-1550. 

Sir Richard Deveroux. 168 1549. 

Richard Mitton. 1554. 

William Wood. 163 1554-1568, circa . 

Edward Hastings. 1558. 

Hugh ap Richards. 164 1558. 

Lewis Griffith. 166 1561-1576, circa . 

Dr. John Gwynne. 164 1568-1568. 

Walter Maurice. 166 1566. 

Sir Nicholas Arnold. 167 1567-1569. 

Walter, Viscount Hereford. 166 1568-1570. 

Dr. John Lloyd. 168 1574. 

David Morgan. 167 1580. 

William Griffith. 169 1585. 

Robert, earl of Leicester. 170 1570-1587. 

Sir Richard Leveson. 1598-1601. 

Edward Dunley. 1595-1597. 

Sir Richard Trevor. 1605-1629. 

John Griffith. 1627-1640. 

Sir Thomas Middleton. 1644. 

General Mitton. 1649. 

Sir John Owen. 5 December I860.* 

Colonel John Robinson. 22 June 1666.* 

Robert, Viscount Bulkeley. 6 December 1679.* 

Sir William Williams. 1698-1696. 

Colonel Hugh Nannay. 1697. 

Richard Bulkeley. 19 June 1702.* 

Richard, Viscount Bulkeley. 11 December 1708.* 

Sir Arthur Owen. 8 January 1710.* 

Richard, Viscount Bulkeley. 9 February 1711,* 

Sir Arthur Owen. 7 May 1715.* 

William Owen. 171 2 May 1784.* 

George, earl of Cholmondeley. 172 1789. 

Sir William Owen. 173 28 June 1758.* 

Hugh Owen. 174 12 July 1775.* 

Henry, earl of Uxbridge. 174 22 June 1790.* 

Sir William Owen. 171 1795. 

Sir John Owen. 175 28 May 1812.* 

iao Anglesea, Carnarvon, Merioneth. 

sel Lord Russell's ‘ servant.’ m Pembroke. 

m Anglesey and Merioneth. 184 Carnarvon. 184 Denbigh and Flint. 

188 Pembroke. 187 Merioneth. 188 Carnarvon. 

** Deputy for Merioneth, Montgomery, Flint, Anglesea, Carnarvon, 
wo Flint, Denbigh, Merioneth, and Carnarvon; John Hanmer, Walter Leveson, 
and Wm. Wynne his deputies. 

171 Pembrokeshire only. 

172 Anglesea, Carnarvon,and Chester. 173 And Pembrokeshire, 18 April 1761. 

174 North Wales and Pembrokeshire. 

176 Then John Owen ; Pembrokeshire only. The original patent of Queen Victoria, 
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Henry, marquis of Anglesey. 176 2 April 1812.* 

Edward, Baron Mostyn. 1 August 1854.* 

Wales, South. 

Sir Thomas Jones. 177 1525-1542. 

Sir Rhees (? Francis) Mansell. 178 1586-1547, circa . 

Roger Barlow and John Sutton. 1543-1550. 

Sir George Herbert. 178 1550->558. 

William Herbert. 179 1550-1574. 

Sir John Parrot. 180 1550-1565. 

Matthew Herbert. 1551. 

Griffith Rice. 180 1554. 

Sir John Wogan. 181 1554-1555. 

Hugh ap Richards. 182 1559. 

Walter, earl of Essex. 180 1572-1575. 

Sir Arthur Champemowne. 183 1578. 

Dr. David Lewes. 184 1574. 

Sir William Morgan. 185 1574-1578. 

Giles, Lord Chandos. 186 1577. 

Thomas Williams. 180 1579-1580. 

John Morgan Wulf. 180 1683-1584. 

Henry, earl of Pembroke. 1586-1587. 

Edward Dunley. 180 1595-1597. 

William, earl of Pembroke. 1601-1619. 

Philip, earl of Pembroke. 187 1680-1649. 

William Russell. 9 October 1660.* 

Sir Edward Mansell. 20 December 1662.* 

John, earl of Carbery. 29 August 1689.* 

Thomas, Lord Mansell. 80 March 1714 * 

Charles, marquis of Winchester. 24 January 1715.* 

Charles, duke of Bolton. 81 October 1727.* 

John, earl of Ashbumham. 182 1784. 

Richard Vaughan. 1747. 

George Rice. 182 1755-1776. 

R. G. Mabsden. 


dated 3 July 1838, under the admiralty seal, is in Adm. Court, Miscell. 880. It was 
the practice to issue a new patent upon demise of the crown. 

,M Then earl of Uxbridge; North Wales and Carmarthen. 
m Dovey to Loughor. ,r “ Loughor to Wye. ,w Glamorgan. 

,a * Carmarthen, Pembroke, and Cardigan. 

1,1 Dr. John Gwynne, his judge. Carmarthen. 

lM Monmouth. 

>t4 Glamorgan and Monmouth; Nic. Herbert, deputy of Dr. Lewes, who was judge of 
the admiralty. 

IM Carmarthen, Monmouth, Pembroke, and Cardigan. 

,M Glamorgan. 

,iT Sir James Parrot (or Perrot), Bd. Price, and Geo. Owen were his deputies. 
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La FrontiAre de VEuphrate de Pvmpke d la Conquite Arabe. Par 

V. Chapot (‘ Biblioth^que des Ecoles Fra^aises d’Ath6nes et de 

Rome,’ XCIX.) (Paris: Fontemoing. 1907.) 

M. Chapot has been fortunate in the choice of his subject. The want 
of a systematic study of the eastern frontier of the Roman empire and 
the military forces which defended it has long been acutely felt, and 
M. Chapot deserves the thanks of all students of history for having 
undertaken what is, for several reasons, a difficult task. The southern 
portion of this frontier forms the subject of an elaborate work, now in 
course of publication, by Professors Briinnow and von Domaszewski, 
and is wisely omitted by our author, who ends his study at the point 
where the Syrian boundary touches the Euphrates in the south. The 
book is dedicated to M. R. Cagnat, whose well-known ArmAe romaine 
d'Afrique forms the model which M. Chapot follows with some modi¬ 
fications necessitated by historical and geographical reasons. In Africa 
completeness and finality are more easily attainable. The frontier was 
fixed by nature, frontier wars were little more than police operations 
raising no large questions of policy, and historical material in the shape 
of extant remains and inscriptions abounds. But in the east a scientific 
frontier was the problem of centuries ; Rome was there face to face with 
the one power that could rank as a rival, and as a result frontier wars 
were chronic and cannot be brought within the compass of a single 
volume; and the evidence, though exceptionally good on the literary side, 
is on the archaeological side so defective that many subjects must be 
passed over in silence. These facts must be borne in mind by the reader 
who makes the comparison to which the similarity of the two books 
almost invites him. 

The subject is divided into three parts. The first, entitled GfriAralitts 
gtographiques et ethnographiques , is a necessary introduction to the 
study as a whole. On the eastern frontier we encounter what the 
writer justly calls a veritable mosaic of nationalities. Apart from Rome's 
rivals, the Parthians and their successors the Sassanid dynasty of Persia, 
the whole frontier zone was inhabited by a variety of peoples—Colchians, 
Iberians, and Albanians in the north, Armenians, Nabataeans with many 
other elements including Jews in Mesopotamia, and Arabs in the triangle 
whose apex lies between Syria and Mesopotamia. And already in the 
early imperial period the barbarians beyond the Caucasus, Alans and 
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Huns, begin to make their presence felt. Such an ethnographic tangle 
is unparalleled elsewhere, and the general characteristics of these peoples 
must be understood by anyone who would appreciate the phases of 
Roman policy and the transformation of Roman strategy in the east, and 
nowhere will he find a better account than M. Chapot gives. This 
section includes a sketch of the variations of the frontier, which illustrates 
in a striking manner the perplexed and tentative character of Roman 
policy. 

The second part is devoted to the army, and here the author resolutely 
exoludes everything that does not refer particularly to the eastern troops, 
even at the cost of having to present an incomplete pioture of the military 
situation. This method is strictly scientific and proper in a speoial study. 
Chapter i. deals in detail with the garrison troops and the reinforcements 
for war, and the transformations which they underwent from the third 
to the sixth century, under the guidance of Mommsen’s masterly artiole 
in Hermes , xxiv. There pass under review the legions, the allied troops 
of the earliest period, the auxilia , the equites of the third century, the 
local militia, the various corps of the sixth century and their ethnical 
varieties, and the changes in armament during the course of the Persian 
wars. Useful lists are given of the legions that took part in eastern wars 
and of the eastern aloe and cohortes , the latter based on, and supple¬ 
menting, Cichorius’s lists in Pauly. A correction is needed of the view 
expressed on p. 74 and implied on pp. 7 and 163 that legio xv Apollinaris 
was transferred by Vespasian in a.d. 70 to Cappadocia, which was 
thenceforward placed under a consular legatus . The evidence for this 
view will not stand examination. The transference was not made till 
Trajan’s reign, just before Tacitus composed the second book of his 
Histories , and until then the legate was a praetorian with only the 
Melitene legion under his command, as M. Cumont has shown (in an 
article quoted on p. 7, note 6). We may note a misprint 1 on p. 80, 
xx for xxii Deiotwriana , and a false reference on p. 78, n. 8 and p. 79 to 
Tac. Ann. xv. 17, instead of Jos. Bell. Ind. ii. 18, Tac. Ann. xv. 26. Next 
come three short chapters on the fleet, never a very important arm of the 
service (ch. ii.), the discipline of the troops and their relations with 
the civil population (ch. iii.), and the higher command (ch. iv.); 
and then two longer ones on the army in the field (ch. v.), and on 
such administrative details, including cults, as our sources throw any 
light upon. Throughout this section two features are conspicuous : the 
relative excellence of the literary sources and the poverty of epigraphic 
evidence. On numerous questions of detail, information, abundant in 
other provinces, is either extremely scanty or entirely lacking. Our 
knowledge of the eastern legions, for instance, is very limited: their 
very quarters are often unknown. Inscriptions are scarce in Syria, as 
everybody knows, and the poor quality of stone used necessitated brief 
legends; destruction has gone on apace for centuries; and excavation 
has not begun. But the country is still very inadequately explored. The 
latest traveller has discovered, in a holiday journey, a number of inscrip¬ 
tions which add to our knowledge of military matters (cf. Addenda , p. 401), 

1 Another, B4$ilaire t is on p. 842. 
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and doubtless much remains to be found even on the surface by travellers 
who are not in a hurry and have infinite patience. 

The last section, L'Occupation territoriale , gives a topographical 
discussion with a description of the sites and remains (generally scanty, 
because of the unbroken continuity of civilised life) of the fortified towns 
that formed the eastern limes. This section is, in the author’s view, the 
essential chapter of the book, and he has qualified himself for the task 
by travel through Syria and Mesopotamia (Osroene). Discarding the 
idea of making his book un pur repertoire , he treats briefly of fortresses 
already described and so is able to utilise largely his own travel notes. 
To have so much material brought together, old (but scattered) as well 
as new, is a most welcome boon. Yet the reader can hardly avoid a 
feeling of disappointment. In spite of much valuable information, the 
net amount of positive new results in the sphere of topography is very 
small; the map of the country remains much as it was. Moreover, the 
results derived from the investigation of sites are of a very general character. 
This is not the author’s fault. But we might have expected somewhat 
better plans than those which are given, too often without scale; the 
sectional sketches borrowed from Czeraik are effective, but the 4 22 
illustrations’ of the title-page raises hopes that are scarcely satisfied. 
Photographs would have been a useful supplement, but they are vouch¬ 
safed only to readers of the Tour du Monde. Further, the map is a 
mere sketch, unworthy of the book. Nor is it free from errors. One is 
corrected on p. 402. A reference to p. 338 will reveal two more; and 
further north, Attachas ( Attakh ) is quite misplaced. Some further points 
are worth noting. It is stated (p. 885) that the exact site of Raphaneae 
is unknown, and the town is commonly placed south of Masiad. It 
is rightly so placed—at the modem Rafniyc , which surely retains the 
ancient name. The identification of Pagrae (p. 344) with Baghras is 
apparently unknown to the author. North of Syria we reach tracts 
unvisited, and the difference in grasp is manifest.- Chapter vi. is weak 
and does not show full acquaintance with the literature of the subject: 
e.g. Tomaschek’s paper in Kiepert’s Festschrift (p. 187 ff.) and the pre¬ 
sent writer’s articles in the Classical Review , 1896, and the Journal of 
Hellenic Studies. The direction given to the Roman road from Samosata 
to Melitene via the Kiachta bridge is surely impossible, and has not been 
followed in medieval or modern times. Arsamosata is omitted from text 
and map, yet it is an important place even in early times, and can be 
very nearly fixed. Eriza at Erzinghian is overlooked, and the identification 
of Elegeia with llidja is probably wrong; the same mistakes are made 
in the reviewer's map of Asia Minor and Syria (London, 1908). On 
p. 359 the reasons for accepting the identification of Tigranocerta with 
Maiafarkin should have been briefly given; this is a case where the 
book might with advantage have been a little more of a repertoire. 

The conclusion contains some good observations on the settlement of 
the frontier, which was finally arranged in a manner that does not usually 
enter into the calculations of critics of Roman policy in the east. 

J. G. C. Andekson. 
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Oeschichte Italians im Mittelalter. Von Ludo Moritz Hartmann. 

III. 1: Italien und die frankische Herrsehaft. (Gotha: F. A. Perthes. 

1908.) 

In the first two volumes of this work, which were noticed at vol. xiii. 
p. 655, vol. xvi. p. 126, and vol. xviiL p. 770 of this review, Dr. 
Hartmann narrated the history of Italy from 476 to the coronation of 
Charles the Great, and in the fasciculus before us continues it to the death 
of Lewis II. (875), when the rule of the Karlings in Italy practically 
came to an end. After reading the latest instalment of the long task 
which the author has undertaken, one can hardly avoid a feeling of 
regret that his labours could not be published in some more adequate 
shape; for it is not sufficiently popular in form to arouse general interest 
in the subject with which it deals, while at the same time, though it is 
clear that Dr. Hartmann has spared no pains to make himself master 
both of the original authorities and of modem scholarship, the limitations 
of the series in which it appears (Heeren’s Geschichte der europttischen 
Staaten) prevent it from taking rank as a work of first-class research. 
From the first chapter, which treats of political and economic conditions, 
excellent though the subject-matter is, we do not in consequence of its 
brevity carry away a very clear picture of the state of affairs, and in the 
narrative which follows there are many points on which we should 
welcome the fuller explanation and discussion which Dr. Hartmann is 
well able to give. We do not know if it is the necessity for shortness 
which has led him occasionally to make apparently contradictory state¬ 
ments. On p. 70, for example, he says that the Franks were ‘ zur See 
wehrlos,’ while on p. 78 we find Charles sending a fleet to protect 
Corsica; and on p. 280 we are told that by the Treaty of Meersen the 
Middle Kingdom disappeared from history, while on p. 281 it is stated 
that King Lewis ceded his portion of it to the Emperor, the explanation 
that the cession never actually took effect not being given. It is also 
difficult to understand what ‘ the Greek heresy * (p. 62) in the time of 
Irene was. The statement, however, that the ambassadors in 818 found 
Michael no longer alive (p. 70) can only be a slip of writing, like the use 
of ‘ Konig * and ‘ Konigin ’ for 1 Kaiser 1 and ‘ Kaiserin * at pp. 122, 182, 
and perhaps also the omission of a date for the naval operations described 
on pp. 74, 75. We should wish to dispute Dr. Hartmann’s apparent 
assumption (p. 155) that Lotharingia took its name from Lothar I. 
In that case it would have included Provence, and it is surely clear from 
Regino, ann. 855 ('Hlothario regnum quod ex suo nomine vocatur 
concessit ’) that the name was derived from Lothar II. 

In the chapter on the Saracen conquest of Sicily Dr. Hartmann is 
somewhat off his usual tracks, and explains that, not knowing Arabic, he 
is compelled to depend largely on modern writers, especially Amari; but 
he has made the best use of the scanty Western sources and produced an 
attractive narrative to which little exception can be taken. Amari’s 
great work is, however, now somewhat antiquated, and for a thorough 
study of the subject Vasilyev’s Vizantiya % Araby (unfortunately in 
Russian only) is indispensable. If the author had read this, he would 
hardly have adopted Amari's improbable supposition that ‘Ali’s ex- 
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pedition in 858 was directed to Crete (this statement is found only in one 
late writer, and is no doubt a confusion with the surname ‘the Cretan,’ 
assigned to the Byzantine commander); and he would have known that 
the Cambridge Chronicle is not an Arabic authority, but a translation 
from a Greek original, of which two texts were published in 1890. We 
may add that Siadet Allah is one name, and its bearer should not be 
called 1 Siadet.* E. W. Brooks. 

Geschichte der Cluniazenser-Kloster in der Westschweiz bis zum 

Auftreten der Cisterzienser. Von P. Bonaventura Egger, O.S.B. 

(‘ Freiburger historische Studien,* III.) (Freiburg, Schweiz : Ge- 

schwend. 1907.) 

So much has been said and written in regard to the contribution of the 
Cluniac order to the history of the Church at large, to its reform in 
head and members and to the building up of the great central power of 
the medieval papacy, that one is tempted to forget the accidental 
character of this portion of its work—tempted, too, to forget that a large 
part of its history is yet unwritten. Such books as this are at once a 
valuable contribution to the history of the order and a suggestive 
reminder of the amount of work still to be done. Father Egger offers, 
as the prize dissertation for his doctorship of theology at Freiburg, a 
most careful study in the history of the settlement and early work of the 
Cluniac monks in West Switzerland in the tenth and eleventh centuries. 
From it we can form some estimate of the importance, as centres of 
Cluniac life and influence, of this little group of houses in Transjurane 
Burgundy, in what is now largely the Pays de Vaud, Neuch&tel, Geneva, 
Freiburg, and Berne. To the great political influence of the order at 
large they probably contributed little, but of their humbler, though hardly 
less vital, contribution to the social and spiritual life of these districts 
Dr. Egger’s book enables us to form an idea. Founded as some of them 
were, notably Payeme (Peterlingen), in places of ancient political im¬ 
portance in the kingdom of Burgundy, or, as in the case of Romain- 
motier, carried on from old foundations, they entered deeply into the life 
of their age. Their position also, close to certain of the main routes 
to Italy, gave them an enhanced importance. Travellers by way of 
Besan^n, Pontarlier, Orbe, and Lausanne found at Orbe a hospital of 
Romainmotier, while those who went by way of Basel and Solothurn 
might claim ‘for the love of God* the hospitality of Miinchenwyler 
(Villars-les-Moines) or of Payeme. 

From the gift of Bomainmdtier to the abbot of Cluny in 929 the story 
of the book is that of the settlement of the Cluniac order in West 
Switzerland. Perhaps the most interesting portion of it, however, begins 
with the discussion of the relations of the Swiss houses to the parent- 
house Cluny, the extreme intimacy of which is perhaps best realised 
when one remembers that novices were professed and priors chosen at 
Cluny. This close connexion was maintained by those ceaseless and 
costly journeys to and fro which was necessitated by the system, and for 
which, in the first place, Dr. Egger says, the monks took to the horse- 
breeding in which they excelled. Some account is given of the relations 
of certain of the houses to the diocesan at Lausanne in connexion with 
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the struggle for exemption from episcopal control, also of their rela¬ 
tions with neighbouring landlords, and even with the emperor himself. 
Dr. Egger sketches the economic administration of the houses, their 
attitude in regard to tithe and the possession of serfs, and finally gives 
an interesting account of their internal organisation. He emphasises the 
Cluniac regard for order and moderation rather than for the extremes of 
ascetic achievement, and in this connexion touches upon the later dis¬ 
pute with the Cistercians on the question of the value of manual labour 
in the building up of character. In this matter the Cluniacs argued for 
a broader interpretation of the Benedictine rule, and an emancipation of 
the spirit from the letter to which the Cistercians were opposed. Nor 
did the Swiss houses produce great students or men of letters. Dr. 
Egger maintains however that the most cultivated men of these lands 
in the tenth and eleventh centuries were to be found among their 
number, and men, moreover, who were deeply imbued with the spirit of 
the movement. This applied itself, here as elsewhere, to the reform of 
the mon&stio life, and, above all, to the uplifting of the standard of 
personal holiness. Therefore it was, he says, that the field of activity 
of the Cluniac monk was rather the ‘choir’ than either the cloister 
or the field. A useful chapter on the architectural history of the Swiss 
priories is added, but the main desideratum of the book is a map, for 
want of which it loses something in clearness. Alice M. Cooke. 

Histoire de la Domination Normande en Italic et en Sicile . 

Par Ferdinand Chalandon. (Paris : Picard. 1907.) 

A certain fatality has attended the labours of those who in recent years 
have attempted to write the history of Norman rule in southern Italy and 
Sicily. Delarc only succeeded in reaching 1071, and the first and last 
volume of Lothar von Heinemann’s Geschichte der Normannen stops at 
1085. E. A. Kehr has passed from the scene since the appearance of his 
Urkunden der normannisch-sicilischen Konige. Schack indeed com¬ 
pleted his Geschichte der Normannen in Sicilien , published twenty 
years ago; but he made use only of the chronicles and neglected the 
documents in the archives. M. Chalandon, the historian of Alexius 
Comnenus, has broken the spell, and has produced the first complete 
and satisfactory work on a subject which well repays an exhaustive 
study. His own researches in the archives of Italy and Sicily were 
partly rendered superfluous by Kehr’s publication in 1902 of the 
diplomas of the kings; but he has used for the history of Apulia many 
unpublished acts of Dukes Boger and William, from the archives of 
Monte Cassino and Benevento, and acts of Norman nobles from La Cava, 
the Archivio di Stato of Naples, and other collections. In his introduction 
he gives concise appreciations of the values of the sources, and it is note¬ 
worthy that Ferdinand Hirsch’s investigation (1864) of the annals of 
South Italy has not been superseded. M. Chalandon contends that Aim4, 
when all is said, is the best source for the history of the conquest; he 
accepts Heskel’s view that Geoffrey Malaterra and the Historia Sicula of 
the writer known as the Anonymus Vaticanus are independent of each 
other, but used a common source ; he does not believe that William of 
Apulia knew the work of Aim4 ; and he insists on the want of truthfulness 
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of the mysterious and much lauded Falcandus. He is certainly right in 
his point that in the ‘ Catalogue baronum,’ studied by Capasso, the magna 
exjpeditio, which is mentioned several times, does not refer to a special 
enterprise, but means any great military expedition, and therefore does 
not help to fix a precise date for the document. 

The preliminary exposition of the somewhat complicated situation of 
Southern Italy at the beginning of the eleventh century is admirably 
lucid. We may call particular attention to the reserve which he imposes on 
the well known and generally accepted conclusion of Lenormant that the 
southern provinces reconquered by Byzantium in the ninth century were 
Oraecised. This is true of Calabria and the Terra d’Otranto, but it is 
distinctly not true of Apulia. In Apulia the Lombard element was too 
strong for the Greeks; the Lombardisation could not be undone. Under 
Byzantine rule there, almost all private documents are in Latin, in con¬ 
trast with Calabria, where Greek is regularly employed. The edicts and 
capitularies of the Lombard kings are not replaced by the law of Justinian. 
Even the Lombard institution of the gastaldus is retained. These facts 
make it evident that the Byzantine policy was different in Apulia and in 
Calabria because the conditions were entirely different. M. Chalandon 
shows how the insufficient number of the Greek troops in these provinces, 
combined with the constant danger of Saracen descents, promoted an 
intense development of municipal life, as the towns had generally to 
provide for their own security. An interesting charter of 992 shows us 
the boni homines of Conversano, in conjunction with certain imperial 
functionaries, acting as representatives of all the inhabitants of the town. 
Further, the paucity of the forces which it was able to keep in these out¬ 
lying provinces caused the Byzantine government to resort to the organ¬ 
isation of local militia, which are called conterati ( Kovrapdroi ) in the 
chronicles. M. Chalandon finds here the explanation of the extraordinary 
success of the Normans, who at first numbered only a few hundreds, 
against an enemy always numerically superior. The revolt of the 
Lombards of Apulia placed at the disposal of the Normans an armed and 
disciplined militia. 

The carefulness and mastery of the material which mark the narrative 
portion of the work deserve high praise. Part iii. is devoted to a general 
account of the institutions and civilisation of the Norman realm, of which 
the great merit is the clearness with which the author brings out the 
different elements which entered into the organisation—Norman, Lombard, 
Byzantine, Saracen—without allowing the French love of netteU to 
betray him into incautious positions. The small number of the Normans 
themselves and the mixed character of the conquered population were the 
determining conditions of the Norman organisation. They had become 
rulers of lands in which laws, religion, and customs divided instead of 
uniting. Their policy was to maintain, so far as possible undisturbed, 
all the nationalities, religions, laws, and customs which they found, while 
they sought to win from each system such elements as could be worked 
together into a general organisation. The monarchic ideal which con¬ 
trolled the whole was inspired by the image of the Homan basileus, and 
we can see this influence especially in the theocratic authority which the 
Norman sovrans claimed and exercised. The eclectic policy is displayed 
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both in legislation and in administration. In public law the Assisae of 
Roger II show that the influence of the Code and Digest predominated, 
a direct influence, not derived through the Byzantine handbooks, and 
probably to be explained by the survival of Roman law in Sicily. Some 
particular enactments are clearly borrowed from Byzantine legislation, 
and a small measure of Lombard influence can also be discovered. As 
for private law, each race, Lombards, Oreeks, Jews, and Saracens, were 
judged according to their own law. The names of the great officers of 
the realm exhibit similar heterogeneity. We have the emir of emirs; 
the seneschal, the justiciar, the constable, and the marshal; the logothete 
and the protonotary. In the local administration we find turmarchs, 
catepans, and strategi, as well as viscounts and bailies. Again, while the 
language of the court is French the royal diplomas are issued in Greek 
or Latin, according to the nationality of those whom they concerned; 
and the financial bureau ( dohana de secretis) employs Arabic for a register 
of villeins. The spirit of such a system naturally promoted religious 
toleration. At first the Normans contemplated the complete supersession 
of Greek by Latin Christianity; all the Greek bishops were to be ejected. 
But they were open-minded and soon became convinced that such a 
policy was imprudent, and throughout the twelfth century the Roman, 
the Greek, and the Mohammadan faiths were equally protected. Pro¬ 
fessing themselves sons of Rome, and vicars of God by delegation of the 
pope, the kings of Sicily conferred privileges and favours on the Basilian 
monasteries; and their tolerance seems to border on an indifference 
which prepares for the scepticism of Frederick II. Finally in art, both 
in architecture and in decoration, the same problem was handled, and 
here with striking success, to combine and harmonise native with exotic 
elements. 

M. Chalandon has advanced the study of the institutions, but his 
admirable survey shows that there is still considerable room for investi¬ 
gation. Perhaps the most promising direction for research may prove to 
be the study of the distinctively Norman elements in connexion with the 
institutions of the duchy of Normandy. J. B. Boby. 

Essai sur les rapports de Pascal II avec Philippe I st (1099-1108). Par 

Bernard Monod. (‘ Biblioth&que de l’Ecole des Hautes Etudes/ fasc. 

164.) (Paris: Champion. 1907.) 

The late Bernard Monod is already known by his book upon Guibert 
of Nogent. In spite of his desire that the present thesis should not be 
published, his father, M. Gabriel Monod, thought that the bulk of it 
would be of service to scholars, and he has edited it, with the assistance 
of M. Martin-Chabot and M. Louis Halphen. In this opinion he was 
fully justified, although we think he might without danger have dealt 
still more freely with the original. The essay is a worthy example of 
the accurate and careful scholarship with which the higher schools of 
Paris have made us familiar. It consists of two parts, a chronological 
account of Paschal’s relations with France during the reign of Philip I, 
and a critical study of the church in France in the same period. The 
papal documents and the letters of Ivo of Chartres have been subjected to 
minute analysis; the statement of facts leaves little to be desired. No 
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doubt if the author had revised his work himself, a great deal of tiresome 
repetition would have been avoided. The first part is mainly concerned 
with the work of the legates and their councils in France. The contrast 
between the English and Frenoh attitude towards legates a latere is stated 
somewhat too broadly (p. 8). In receiving an appeal from the decision 
of the legates in council, and reversing their decision in the case of 
Norgaud of Autun, Paschal may or may not have shown feebleness and 
irresolution; but it is not clear how the action would necessarily impair 
papal influence (p. 28). 

The second part deals with the secular clergy and episcopal elections, 
the monastic orders and the canons regular. The sections upon the 
relations between the bishops and monastic houses, and upon the 
growth of the canons regular as a kind of episcopal instrument, are 
excellent. Here as elsewhere the slow growth of canonical practice out of 
a multitude of instances is illustrated admirably. As the author shows, 
the attitude of Philip to the clergy both secular and regular, was much 
more impartial, or at any rate unprejudiced, than is usually supposed; 
but more evidence is needed to justify the conclusion that Philip hoped 
to build up a Gallican church of honest and reformed clergy inspired by a 
national spirit (pp. 118-9). Stated in another form, the contention is of 
course a commonplace, since the aim of the papal system was to make the 
clergy independent of lay authority, and in these early days of the ‘ reform ' 
the rights of kings over ecclesiastics had many ecclesiastical champions. 
But a distinct Gallican policy is surely a different thing. In his examina¬ 
tion of the disputed elections of Beauvais and Reims, Bernard Monod was 
able to correct the generalisations of M. Luchaire on the question of 
investitures; yet in spite of his emphatic repetitions, the facts by no 
means point to a definite concordat (p. 95). The * solution ’ of Ivo of 
Chartres did not settle the real problem of the control over elections. 
Philip seems to have compromised in cases where a deadlock had arisen, 
but, like Henry I in England, he insisted on the rights which custom 
allotted him. We wish that the author had been oontent with the result 
that, in the words of his father, les conflits entre Pascal II and Philippe 
l" mettent en presence des conceptions diff^rentes des droits de VEglise 
et de ceux de I'fitat (p. xiii). Hugh the Cantor said of the controversy 
in England that the clergy were apt to strain out a gnat and swallow a 
camel, de electione et consecrationis libertate nihil mutientes. The issue 
was equally indecisive in France. Paschal was wise enough to make peace 
with Philip without giving up his point of view (p. 187), but it is not 
necessary to force great conclusions from such scanty material, and see 
in the confused episodes of his pontificate the beginning of a process which 
ended in the assertion of Gallican liberties on the one hand and the 
theocracy of Innocent III on the other. F. M. Powioke. 

Coleccion de Documentos para el Estudio de la Historia de Aragon. 

Tomo II. Fuero del Teruel f transcripcion y estudio preliminar de 

Francisco Aznar t Navarro. (Zaragoza : Gasca. s.a.) 

The city of Teruel lies on the upper course of the Guadalaviar, near the 
southern frontier of Aragon. It was founded by Alfonso II of Aragon, 
in 1171 according to Zurita, but as Dr. Aznar y Navarro believes in 
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the year 1176. The Faero is dated 1 October 1176, and there is good 
reason for thinking that by 1177, at latest, the city was being used as a 
bulwark of the kingdom and a base for further conquests. The Fuero 
exists both in a Latin and in a vernacular text. Dr. Aznar has 
printed the former from the official copy of the fourteenth century pre¬ 
served at Teruel, and gives the variants of another manuscript of the 
same date, but incomplete, which is in the Biblioteca Nacional at 
Madrid. The Madrid copy is more carefully written, and in many 
cases gives a reading which is superior to the text of Teruel. The 
latter contains some interpolations which the editor denotes by square 
brackets. The Latinity of botn defies most of the rules of grammar. 
It is difficult to say, without more manuscripts, how far these solecisms 
are due to the original author. But there are some obvious olerical 
errors which should have been corrected in footnotes or even in the 
text. Dr. Aznar provides no notes, except those recording the variant 
readings of the Madrid copy; nor has he given us either a glossary or 
an index. The Fuero of Teruel deserves better treatment. It is ancient 
and typical, and hitherto it has only been studied in the most perfunc¬ 
tory way. Some excerpts, arbitrarily chosen, were published by Costilla 
in 1531 and Mey in 1565; but Dr. Aznar has the honour of being the 
first scholar to edit the text in its entirety. Marichalar and Manrique, 
the historians of Spanish Jaw, knew the Fuero only in the vernacular 
version. This is a late and much altered recension, incorporating the 
concessions of several sovereigns posterior to Alfonso II. But the 
Latin text, apart from the few interpolations already mentioned, appears 
to be a homogeneous code. It begins with the royal charter of founda¬ 
tion, and ends with the anathema which, at the desire of Alfonso, the 
bishop of Saragossa pronounced against those who should violate the 
laws and privileges therein rehearsed. 

The Fuero of Teruel is closely connected with the second Fuero of 
Sepulveda, with that of Cuenca, and with some others of less note 
(Albarracin, Consuegra, Baeza, Alcazar, Plasencia, Alarcon, Mosquerela, 
Alfambra). That Aragonese and Castilian cities should thus conform to 
a common type is an interesting fact. Whether the archetypal Fuero 
must be sought in Aragon or Castile has been hotly disputed. Dr. 
Aznar rejects the current theory, which was first propounded by 
Zurita, that the credit of priority belongs to Sepulveda. He remarks 
that the original Fuero of this city, which was still in use in 1176, has 
nothing in common with that of Teruel; the second Fuero of Sepulveda, 
being granted long after 1176, must be considered as a derivative from 
Teruel. With the claims of Cuenca he deals in a summary and less 
satisfying fashion (p. xxxvii). His own theory is that Teruel took as 
a model the Fuero of Daroca, a city founded by Alfonso I, which 
in his time was, like Teruel under Alfonso II, the chief stronghold 
of the southern frontier. This is plausible enough, but requires 
further support, as also does the statement that ‘ nowhere except in 
the heterogeneous legislation of Aragon in the twelfth century have we 
come across the fundamental principles of the laws of Teruel’ (p. xl). 
These questions of origin must be left to experts in Spanish legal 
history. The English reader will be more interested in studying the 
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picture of institutions and social life which can be constructed from the 
provisions of this interesting Fuero. Teruel belongs to the class of 
military boroughs and is of thoroughly artificial origin. Although 
much younger than the burhs of Eadward the Elder and Henry the 
Fowler, it deserves to be compared with them, since it was founded for 
very similar purposes, and by men whose common law contained many 
Teutonic elements. 

The foundation-charter states that the king is making and colonising 
the city of Teruel * ad exaltationem sancte christianitatis et ad perse* 
cucionem inimicorum crucis Christi ’ [§ 2]. Many provisions in the 
Fuero remind us of this declaration. The country-folk who live under 
the protection of the city are charged with the maintenance of the forti¬ 
fications ; and to the same purpose are devoted some of the more im¬ 
portant amercements which may be inflicted in the municipal courts. 1 
At ordinary times the city-guard (velae, supervelae) kept watch on the 
walls from sunset to sunrise [§§ 129, 130]. Even inhabitants of the 
banlieue are bound to service with the royal host of the army of the 
city [§§ 7, 426]; we form the impression that war is the main business 
of the full citizens. It is assumed that the city will make wars on 
its own account; and towards the end of the Fuero there is a long 
section devoted to military law [§§ 246 ff.] Some of the rules given 
under this head are full of romantic suggestions. For instance: 

Si forte quod absit aliquod incendium evenerit, omnes prius ad portae villa© 
ire properent et eas muniant; quo facto deinde ad ignem redeant extinguendum. 
Hoc ideo dictum est nam multociens contigit quod quidam volentes villam 
tradere fecerunt in villa incendium, quatenus dum omnes homines in extinc- 
tione ignis intenti fuerint ipsi liberius portas aperuerunt et hostes contraries 
receperunt [§ 426]. 

Or, again, this rule as to captives : 

Si Maurus rex vel alcaldus qui caetellum vel villam teneat captus fuerit et 
Rex ipsum habere voluerit, dando centum aureos alphonsinos illis qui Sara- 
cenum captivaverint .... ipsum habeat et sit Regis [§ 480]. 

Allusion to Moorish slaves and captives are fairly frequent; and in one 
passage there is a mention of friendly Moors (Mauri pads) who live as free 
men within the jurisdiction of the city [§ 87]. The value of a Moorish 
slave is put at fifteen aurei [§ 86], whereas the free man of the banlieue 
(vicinus) is priced at 400 aurei and 800 shillings [§ 17]. 

The Moors are not the only enemies whom the city has to fear. 
There are laws against strangers who come with armed bands ( cum 
bando) into the territory of Teruel, and commit acts of violence [§ 28]; 
against conspiracies within the walls [§ 357J; against nobles who break 
into houses and take contributions by force [§ 27]. For one reason or 
another the civic militia is likely to be often in the field. The patriciate, 
from whose ranks the chief magistrates are chosen, is composed of 
knights ( milites ), owning horses worth at least 200 shillings. Great 
importance is attached to the maintenance of this cavalry force in a 
due state of efficiency. If a knight loses his horse in the service of 
the city, he receives compensation * to the amount of 200 shillings, and 

1 E.g. § 86 : ‘ OmniB haec c&lumnia ponatur in hedifieio turrium et murorum.* 
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no more unless they ean gain enough profit in that expedition to give 
him more ’ [§ 9]. Every campaign is a joint-stock venture in which 
each man takes a share of the booty, according to the quality of his 
equipment [§ 426]. Tilting is an amusement not only permitted but 
enjoined by the Fuero; it is to be practised in the chief square of the city 
on four great festivals, %pd at other times when leave is proclaimed by 
the mouth of the town-orier [§ 349]. On these occasions no fine is to 
be paid if a knight accidentally hurts or kills a bystander. It is not 
surprising to find that the Fuero is rich in provisions relating to homi¬ 
cide and crimes of violence; or that it punishes heavily the man who 
uses offensive language to another, such as may provoke a fray. 

Yet this boisterous and militant population are not indifferent to the 
amenities of civilised life. Annually they appoint a maiordomus or 
cUmutaqaph, whose duties are those of a Roman aedile. Besides inspect* 
ing weights and measures and the quality and price of goods exposed 
for sale in the city, he is also an inspector of nuisances and an officer of 
public health. It is his business to see that no filth is left in the streets 
or near the walls, and to inspect the sanitary arrangements of private 
houses [§§ 107, 420]. The public bath is also subject to his supervision, 
and the regulations about bathing are curiously minute. The bath is 
reserved for men on Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday ; for women on 
Monday and Wednesday; for Jews and Saracens on Friday; ( die vero 
dominica propter reverentiam resurreotionis domini balneum non calentet’ 
The proprietor may not charge more than a halfpenny, and is bound to 
provide the bathers with the utensilia and other accessories [§ 291]. 
The time had not yet arrived in Spain when the frequent use of the bath 
would be regarded, even in latf, as a proof presumptive of heresy. 
Many trades and crafts are enumerated as falling under the juris¬ 
diction of the maiordomus . These are mostly connected with the 
necessities of life. We find mention of bakers, butchers, innkeepers, 
apothecaries, skinners, shoemakers, smiths, potters, and so forth. The 
manufacture of cloth receives more attention than other industries, and 
there are several ordinances about shepherds. A special safe-conduct 
is granted to foreign merchants, whether Christians, Jews, or Saracens ; 
the breach of this is punished by the heavy fine of 100 aurei [§ 409]. 
But the law of debt is archaic and ferocious. The debtor who can 
neither give satisfaction nor find sureties is handed over to his creditor 
to be kept in durance. The Fuero enjoins that women and boys may 
not be secured otherwise than by a chain. ‘ Captiones autem caeterorum 
hominum sunt hae: career, cipus, oathena, corme, spose, compedes et 
his similia. Manus et pedes ligare sive antea sive retro [licet] * [§ 198]. 
The captive debtor is not to be prevented from eating and drinking; but 
it is not stated that the creditor must feed him [§ 196]. Probably the 
average creditor does not avail himself of the extreme powers granted by 
the law. Some at all events allow the debtor to remain at large, on con¬ 
dition that he wears an iron shackle on his wrist or ankle to denote his 
status. But the law discourages such acts of humanity by providing that a 
debtor so enlarged may be arrested by any other of his creditors [§ 200]. 
Debtors however fare better than certain classes of heinous offenders. 
Women accused as witches or procuresses are to be burned alive, unless 
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they clear themselves by the ordeal of the red-hot iron [§§ 379, 881]. 
If a Christian woman becomes the paramour of a Jew or Moor, both 
are to be burned; the same fate awaits the man who sells a Christian 
into slavery [§§ 884-5]. The man who slayshis father or his mother, 
his guest or his travelling companion, is buried alive under the corpse 
of his victim [§ 81]. The traitor who murder^ the seignor of the city 
or betrays the castle is to be 4 tom limb from limb [§ 80]. A homicide, 
if he cannot find the blood-money, is delivered to the kindred of his 
victim, who may starve him to death if no one appears within nine days 
to ransom him [§ 21]. Should a Moorish slave kill a Christian, and not 
be redeemed by his master, he is similarly handed over ‘ ut querimoniosus 
de ipso faciat in omnibus suam propriam voluntatem * [§ 35]. 

The constitution of the city is not described with any system. But 
some idea of it may be gathered from the ordinances respecting the 
magistrates, law courts, taxes, and judicial procedure. The first pheno¬ 
menon which strikes us is the sharp line which is drawn between the 
full citizens ( populatores ) and the inhabitants of the banlieue ( vicini ). 
The latter are often termed aldeani , from the fact that they are organised 
in village communities known as aldeae . Both classes alike are bound to 
military service, although one clause suggests that the obligation of the 
vicini is lighter than that of the full citizens [§ 7]; in each class we find 
the two grades of milites and pedites [§ 426]. But the poorer vicini bear 
the whole burden of certain charges : the fixed ferm of 4000 shillings, 
which is rendered to the Crown or the seignor, the salaries of the civic 
magistrates and officials, and the aid which the citizens vote assensu 
et consilio bonorum hominum aldearum on the occasion of a royal visit 
[§§ 8, 9]. The milites among the vicini are not assessable to these con¬ 
tributions [§ 10]; and any vicinus can obtain exemption by keeping and 
inhabiting a house within the walls [§ 8]. The possession of such a 
house gives the full franchise. The aldeae have assemblies (concilia } 
§ 299); lists of those liable to taxation are prepared by sworn jurors, 
and the taxes are gathered by a collector who is personally respon¬ 
sible to the chief magistrate of the city for the quota of his aldea 
[§§ 11-16]. But for many purposes the vicini are brought individually 
into contact with the city government. It is the chief magistrate of the 
city who settles lawsuits between citizens and vicini ; he also has power 
to order the arrest of a vicinus [§§ 52, 65]. The vicini are, in fact, 
contributory to, and justiciable by, the city. 

Turning to the body of the full citizens, we find that all count as 
free, and that there is one law for all [§ 4]. The highest authority 
within the city is the concilium or general assembly (in § 62 it is called 
omnis populus). Anyone who has been denied justice by the ordinary 
tribunals, or who disputes their interpretation of the Fuero, may bring 
his cause before the assembly [§§ 65, 101]. The same body audits the 
budget of the city every year at Michaelmas [§ 56], and on Easter 
Tuesday appoints the magistrates and other officials [§ 58]. The mem¬ 
bers of the assembly are grouped in associations called collaciones t which 
are treated as units for military and electoral purposes. Every year the 
index of the city is elected by a single collaeio from among their own 
number, and each of the four alcaldes is similarly chosen, the nomina- 
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tions being formally ratified by the whole assembly. 3 Apparently the 
collaciones are four in number, and therefore each has one alcalde in 
every year. The collacio is responsible for guarding a part of the city- 
wall in time of war, and finds scouts for the host [§ 426]. It is also 
answerable for the conduct of individual members [§ 421]. If a member 
dies intestate the collacio is entitled to a part of his inheritance [§ 310], 
while the remainder goes to the next of kin. This rule suggests that 
the collaciones are artificial clans, and identical with the brotherhoods 
{germanitates ) which are mentioned in the oath of the alcaldes [§ 96, 
4 Ut sint fideles regi et seniori in his quae sibi pertinent, et etiam omni 
populo et germanitatibus*]. From one passage it appears that the 
vicini are distributed among the collaciones and share in the collective 
responsibilities of these groups [§ 421]. A provision respecting the 
burial of the intestate implies that the collacio has also a territorial 
significance, is a definite quarter of the town [§ 310, ‘ Si inconfessus 
obierit in sua collacione sepeliatur nisi existendo sanus et in sua memoria 
elegerit sepulturam ’]. 

Among the magistrates the first place belongs to the index. His 
emoluments are considerable, for he receives a stipend of 1000^ shil¬ 
lings, the ninth penny of royal pleas (calumniarum quae pertinent ad 
palatium) and of all other fines which he collects, and one-twentieth 
of any aid which the assembly votes to the king or seignor [§ 66]. 
His duties are miscellaneous. He collects all contributions and fines and 
aids. Every morning between the third hour and noon he holds a court 
at the door of his house, and does justice to all complainants [§ 68], He 
has a special jurisdiction in suits between the citizens (homines palatii) 
and the vicini [§ 52]. He alone can arrest a vicinus , and he has charge 
of those who are imprisoned for pleas of the crown [§ 55]. Should he 
have occasion to leave the town, he must appoint one of his alcaldes as 
his deputy [§ 70]. If he neglects to give help to a complainant who 
demands it in due form, he may be fined by the alcaldes [§ 64]. In one 
most important duty he and the alcaldes act together. Each Friday is 
held a solemn court (curia alcaldum , curia diei veneris) for hearing 
more important suits, and this is the tribunal most frequently mentioned 
in the Fuero. It is by the iudex and alcaldes that malefactors are 
judged. Lesser cases may be heard by two alcades sitting together, or 
by an alcalde sitting with an assessor [§§ 70, 98, 268]. But the Fuero 
gives no exact account of the competence of these various tribunals. 
The other officials play a comparatively unimportant part in the 
government of the city; although one of them, the notary, comes next 
in precedence after the iudex . His duties are to keep the Fuero and 
the book of judgments, and to make up the accounts of the city. 
Although he is heavily fined if he falsifies the records, his salary is but 
100 shillings. The assembly elects also apparitors (qtiestores, andatores, 
ambulatores) who act as summoners, messengers, gaolers, and on occa¬ 
sion as executioners [§§ 116-25]. The crier [sagio, praeco] has duties 


* § 59, 4 Ilia collacio trade indicates illius anni fnerit, vel sors ceciderit *; § 60 
4 Quaelibet collacio supradicta die det suum alcaldem *; § 62, 4 Elections igitnr facta 
«t de omni popolo confirmata,’ etc. 
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slightly more responsible than his title would imply, for he is the 
ordinary witness to a lawful distraint [§§ 127,135]. 

In conclusion, it may be noted that appeals are permitted to the 
king's court in ordinary suits when the value is of sixty shillings and 
upwards; in cases of inheritance for twenty shillings and upwards. In 
such a case the parties are sent to the king, wherever he may be, under 
the esoort of an apparitor. If there is a feud between the parties, each 
must give sureties to the other before they depart. No one is bound to 
follow the king beyond the frontier or across the Ebro. If he has done 
so, the case is postponed till his return [§§ 258-265]. The Fuero 
supposes that the king will grant the city to a seignor; but very little is 
said of his relations to the city. Jointly with the index and alcaldes he 
commands the host; aids may be voted to him, and no doubt the iura 
regalia will go to him. But in time of peace the city is as thoroughly 
autonomous as a city can be. H. W. C. Davis. 

Montmenti Veneti nelVIsola di Greta. Bicerohe e descrizione fatte dal 

Dottor Giuseppe Gerola per incarico del B. Istituto. Volume I, 

parte II; volume II. (Venezia. 1906, 1908.) 

The Venetian Institute has now published two more instalments of Dr. 
Gerola’s great work upon the memorials of the Republic’s rule in the 
most important of her Greek colonies, and both the illustrations and 
the text maintain the high level of excellence which we noted in the 
first portion of the publication. 1 The Cretan documents at Venice 
require to be printed in full before it will be possible to write the history 
of the island on an adequate scale; but, so far as the monuments are 
concerned, the present book may be accepted as final. 

The former of the two sections now before us deals with the 
fortifications erected or transformed by the Bepublic during the last 
period of her domination, when cannon and the Turkish danger compelled 
her to call Sammicheli to her councils. Dr. Gerola shows how much 
the chief Cretan fortresses owed to the great Veronese engineer, and 
rightly protests against the recklessness of the British army of occupation 
and of the emancipated Cretans in destroying historic walls which had 
witnessed the famous siege of Candia. He describes, too, the military 
history of the three Venetian castles of Suda, Spinalonga, and Grabusa, 
which alone survived the loss of ‘ the great Greek island,’ and this 
epilogue of Venetian rule derives special interest from the fact that Suda 
is the one Cretan fortress which still flies the Turkish flag, while 
Grabusa, judged by modem critics as impregnable, was one of the rare 
instances in which a Venetian commander betrayed his trust. A few 
less important fortresses, erected or projected, complete the volume, 
among them St. Theodore, or Turlurfl, on the conspicuous islet near 
Canea, and * Fair Havens,' connected with the shipwreck of St. Paul. 

The second volume is devoted to the Greek and Latin churches of 
the island. The author prefixes his description by a brief account of the 
Venetian policy in matters of religion, which was practically the same 
as that adopted in Corfu, and deals with the difficult problem of the 

1 See ante, vol. xxi. 370. 
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Cretan sees. At the time of the Venetian occupation there were the 
Greek metropolitical see and its ten suffragan bishoprics ; of these, two 
alone, and those two only temporarily, remained in Greek hands, and 
though we hear once or twice of a Greek bishop in Crete, the usual 
practice was to allow no Orthodox ecclesiastic above the rank of vp<imwra»& 
to reside at Candia, while Greek priests had to seek consecration from 
the bishops of Cerigo, Modon, or Coron. But, as the Venetian colonists 
in course of time became Hellenised and embraced the Orthodox faith, 
the original organisation of the Latin church, framed on that of the 
Greeks, was found to be too large, so that, at the time of the Turkish 
conquest, the Latin archbishop of Candia with his four suffragans 
represented Roman Catholicism in the island, and outside the four 
principal towns there was scarcely a catholic to be found. Nevertheless, 
the still surviving Latin churches, especially those belonging to the 
religious orders, possess, even in their modern guise, as Turkish 
mosques, considerable historic interest, though Turkish vandalism has 
all but destroyed the finest of them all, S. Francesco di Candia, which 
was connected with the Cretan Pope, Alexander V, and Greek indifference 
has ruined the beautiful cathedral of Hierapetra. But far greater and 
almost unique interest attaches to the Greek churches, owing to the 
frescoes which adorn them. These paintings, in many cases the 
portraits of pious donors, are invaluable for the history of costume 
during the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, and are the produots 
of a native school of artists, whose names are mostly known and who 
were quite untouched by that Venetian influence which so powerfully 
affected literature in Crete and art at Monemvasia, Andros, and Zante. 
The reproductions of these paintings form one of the most important 
contributions to the history of Latin culture in the Levant 

William Miller. 

The Sacrist Rolls of Ely . Edited by F. R. Chapman, M.A. Two vols. 

(Cambridge: Bowes & Bowes. 1908.) 

Arohdbaoon Chapman has put together these two volumes as a * first 
instalment,’ he is good enough to tell us (i. 74), of a 4 very small portion 
of the documents which have been for centuries lying in the muniment 
room of Ely Cathedral.’ 4 Careless custody, wanton destruction, the 
rust, the moth, and the mildew, have made sad havoc with the once rich 
legacy bequeathed by the past ’ (i. p. v). His description of what still 
remains (p. vi) fully answers the purpose he designed in printing these 
volumes to whet the appetite for more. It is indeed much to be re¬ 
gretted that, though in some cases a manuscript or type-written catalogue 
of the rolls and charters committed to the care of English capitular 
bodies has been compiled by the authority of the custodians, few such 
catalogues have been hitherto printed or published. To do this would be 
the first step towards letting the historical student know to what source 
of contemporary information it would be worth his while to betake him¬ 
self for the facts that would be useful to him. At present he is more or 
less in the dark. He is aware, for instance, that the chapters of 
Norwich, Exeter, and Windsor—to mention no others—possess many 
valuable rolls, charters, and documents, but is in ignorance as to what 
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precisely they are until he makes a personal visit to all these places. 
Such rolls in many instances are not only the sole means by which the 
history of the buildings, or the religious foundation itself, can be author 
ritatively constructed, but also from the incidental references, often 
casually introduced in the rolls, throw a flood of light upon many obscure 
points. Of course it is too much to hope that even the most part of 
these will ever be printed in their entirety, though the Compotus Rolls 
of the Obedienciaries of St . Swithuris Priory , Winchester, edited by 
Dean Kitchin for the Hampshire Record Society in 1892, serve as a 
good example of what might be done. Mr. Chapman tells us that the 
Sacrist Rolls which remain at Ely reach to the eighth year of Henry 
VIII. 1 These, it is proposed, shall form the next issue, but whether 
each roll shall be transcribed in full, or whether when the entries in any 
of them yield no matter of interest, the summaries alone shall be given, 
waits a future determination ’ (i. p. viii). An entry that might be of 
no interest to one reader would be often just that for which another 
was in search, even if it were merely the current price of some insignificant 
article. 

The present two volumes contain in all fifteen rolls of the sacrists of 
Ely* extending from 1291 to 1860. They are those for the years 1291, 
1802,1822, *23, ’25, *34, *86, ’39, ’41, ’46, ’49, ’62, ’64, ’67, ’69. These 
are the only ones that now remain concerning this period of sixty-eight 
years. * The rolls themselves are formed of slips of parchment from ten 
to twelve inches wide, several skins being sewn together till they reach a 
length of from four to eight feet.’ ‘ An attempt made some fifty years 
ago to preserve the parchments by pasting paper over the whole surface 
of the dor so side, has rendered the task of deciphering the writing through 
that veil exceedingly difficult ’ (i. p. viii). The entries on the rolls are 
of the most varied character. They relate not only to many building 
and farming operations on the lands and churches appropriated to the 
sacristy, but also to the daily life of the monastic community, the clothing 
and wages of the servants employed by the sacrist, the food and board of 
his general staff, as well as the upkeep of the lights in the church, and 
particular services in choir. They group themselves however mainly 
for this period round the work of the masons and carpenters who were 
busy in raising Alan of Walsingham’s famous octagon at the intersection of 
the transepts with the nave of the cathedral church, upon which twenty 
years of his best thoughts and care as sacrist, and subsequently as prior, 
were bestowed. There is a photograph given of the present interior of 
this erection, and an explanatory plate of the sections of the dome and 
lantern, showing the peculiarity of its supports and construction. There 
are also four ground plans of the buildings, and three photographs of the 
rolls themselves. The notes in the first volume contain much illustrative 
information, arranged in a separate chapter for each roll, which could 
only have been furnished by one resident like the editor on the spot, 
and well acquainted from practical experience with the details of the 
history of the fabric and church. The same may be said also as regards 
the four appendices at the end of that volume : (1) On the receipts of the 
sacrist; (2) On the remains still in situ of the old priory, the infirmary 
(with its nave of fourteen bays and chapel at the eastern end, so that the 
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sick as they lay in their beds, or were able to gather at the nearer end, 
could hear the service), the sacristy, and almonry, and other monastic 
buildings; (8) On five generations of the hereditary goldsmiths of Ely, 
from which family Alan of Walsingham is believed to have sprung, as 
well as a bishop of Norwich, and two archdeacons early in the fourteenth 
century; (4) On the appointment of sacrist, the second official in 
importance in the monastery after the prior, though in choir and chapter 
he ranked below the sub-prior. The duties of the sacrist in a great 
Benedictine house, where oustodia tocius ecclesie et return omnium que 
in ea sunt , vel ad earn pertinent sub sacrista stmt , are fully set out in the 
Customary of Saint Augustine's Canterbury and St . Peter's West - 
minster edited by Sir E. Maunde Thompson for the Henry Bradshaw 
Society, vol. i. 101-121. 

It is inevitable in attempting a work of this kind that mistakes should 
occur. In the Glossary, for instance (ii. 205), capella is stated to be 
‘a portable altar service.’ The term covered much more than that, 
and denoted all the paraphernalia requisite for the proper celebration 
of a service—books, vestments, ornaments, relic-cases, etc. There is an 
annual entry in the rolls for Rogation days pro dracone portando et 
capklla . This does not mean that a dragon * on a banner ’ (p. 212) and 
1 portable altar service ’ (i. 7) were carried in procession; but a figure of 
the dragon, and all its paraphernalia, as described e.g. in the Sarum 
Processionale , 1882, pp. 108-4,122. The waterbearer, cross, taperers in 
albes, incense boy, capsule reUquiarum borne by two deacons, with three 
red banners going on in front, then the figure of a dragon borne aloft (as 
shown in the picture on p. 122), followed by the lion, and three more 
banners. All this furniture for Rogation days would be denoted by the 
term capella in such an entry. At p. 209 it is suggested that pro 
columbis furmcmdis means * baking bread for Hosts in the shape of a 
dove ’; which would thus resemble the fancy biscuits or toy gingerbread 
figures of men and animals sold at country fairs. The obleys were never 
of this form. On p. 29 occur three entries pro craticula ferrea pro 
oblatis fumiandiSf dat. fumiantibus oblata , and in frumento purgando , 
in nvmdacione frumenti pro vestiario (p. 48). The making of the obleys 
was the duty of the sub-sacrist; and the extreme care with which the 
wheat was selected and cleansed for this purpose, and all the other 
details connected with this particular duty as performed at Canterbury 
and Westminster by the Benedictines, are fully described in the 
Customary , i. 119-120; ii. 67, 68. Pro columbis fumiatis (p. 7) means 
simply * for pigeons provided ’ for the sacrist's table, just as the bread, 
peas, fish, fowl for the same were provided (pp. 88,182). The confusion 
in the editor's mind may have arisen from the fact that fumire had 
a twofold meaning—to 1 furnish * and to * bake'—and possibly he may 
have read somewhere that the pyx or case which contained the Host 
was sometimes made in forma columbe to hang over the altar. This 
shape of the pyx was peculiar to France, and very rare in England. 
It is not of course in any way referred to here. 

Lac we are told (p. 221) was * lace,' in lacispro cassickis (pp. 79, 92). 
If the sacrist or any monk at Ely had dared to appear with lace on his 
fur-pellice or cassock, he would have had the circator after him, and been 
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undoubtedly dogged in next day’s chapter for breach of Benedictine rule 
(Customary, i. 225-258). The word on the rolls is always in the plural, 
de Zoom, lacez, and means simply laces, cords, or laoings: ‘strings or 
threads for fastening by being passed through eyelet holes, or over hooks 
or buttons and pulled tight.’ The word ‘lace,’ moreover, in the sense 
of ornamental braid does not seem to be used till the sixteenth century 
(New Engl . Diet.) Pro lorica dealbanda (p. 228) has nothing to do 
with a 4 breast-plate,’ but refers to the cleaning up or whitewashing of 
the stone pavement (Ducange, s.v.) In iiij. basynes emptis pro mandatis 
(p. 224) is taken to refer to 4 the washing of feet on Holy Thursday.’ 
But here the word is in the plural; for in a Benedictine monastery there 
were many maundys,—one every day for the poor ( Customary f i. 77, 
288), one every week, on Saturday, for the brethren (i. 216-218, 812; 
ii. 154, 178-175), and 4 the four basons' for this latter are actually 
specified in the account of its performance at Canterbury (i. 200). 
Sitientes (p. 287), we are told, was the Canticle sung on the Saturday 
preceding Passion week, a curious way of describing the first verse of 
Isa. lv., which was all that was sung for the Officium or introit at the 
Mass on that day. 

Two misprints, 4 bares * for 4 bases ’ (ii. 77) and 4 Worcester * for 
‘Winchester* (p. 104 in the note), may be mentioned. There are 
some omissions in the glossary. Hombre-bord (p. 40) probably is Holme- 
bord (Holm, O.E. for sea), i.e. boards imported from over the sea, cp. 
Estrich-bord, for those brought from the Eastland, i.e. Norway and 
Sweden (New Engl. Diet.) Meises or mes&es (O.F. meise or maise), 
a barrel for herrings; twenty of which, each containing 500, went to a 
last (New Engl. Diet.) Barelfore (p. 201) probably is equivalent to 
barrel-ferrer, along-necked bottle or jar carried on journeys on horseback 
(New Engl. Diet.) On p. 211 there are three omissions: curba, courbe , 
an arched piece of timber or iron used for structural purposes (New 
Engl. Diet .).; cvwus (O.F. cuve) } a vat or tub; oropUng , a stock-fish. 
In vol. i. p. 109 there are two expressions that ought to have been 
avoided: the first is ‘ the brethren processed once more to their seats/ 
for went in procession ; and the other, 4 the parish priests whom it was 
the fashion of the day to term seculars.’ But this term was applied to 
the majority of the English bishops, archdeacons, and church dignitaries 
of the period; all the clergy connected with the great cathedrals of York, 
London, Barum, Lincoln, Hereford, Chichester, Wells, Exeter, and 
Lichfield were seculars , and many parish priests were not Innocent H 
at the council of Rheims, 1181 a.d., defined the regular clergy as con¬ 
sisting not only of monks of the order of St. Benedict, but also of canons 
of the order of St. Augustine. Some of the most efficient parish priests 
were regulars. 1 J. N. Dalton. 

The Oath Book or Red Parchment Book of Colchester . Translated and 

Transcribed by W. Gurney Benham. (Colchester: Essex County 

Standard Office. 1907.) 

Many years have elapsed since the publication in 1865 of Harrod’s report 
and repertory of the Colchester records at the cost of the corporation 
1 Of. T. S. Holmes, Journal of Theological Studies , v. S49, 351. 
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revealed to students the wealth of material preserved in the municipal 
archives. While grateful for the issue of these lists, it has been a matter 
for regret that the gradual publication of some sets of documents has 
not been taken in hand by direction of the local authority. Thanks to 
the zeal and public spirit of an individual we now possess transcripts 
of two important volumes. The publication of the Red Booh of Col¬ 
chester, already noticed in this Review (October 1908), has been followed 
by that of the equally important Bed Parchment Booh . In many 
English towns it became common during the fourteenth century to 
register in entry books documents affecting jurisdiction, events of local 
importance, and miscellaneous matters, to which reference could be easily 
made. In Oolchester two such volumes were begun during that period, 
one made of paper and one of parchment; both retain to-day little or nothing 
of the coloured leather covering which may have given the names to the 
books. They seem to have been kept simultaneously until the Bed 
Paper Booh ceased during the reign of Mary Tudor; a certain number 
of entries show that the parchment volume was occasionally used during 
the eighteenth century, though the majority deal with the fourteenth, 
fifteenth, and sixteenth centuries. The greater part of the volume now 
transcribed consists of notes of the admission of burgesses between 1827 
and 1564 with a few additions for the earlier part of the eighteenth 
century, the enrolment of wills, the leases demised, and the various 
forms of oath sworn to by officials of all grades from early to recent 
times. Indeed the many variations in these forms has given rise to the 
alternative name by which the volume is known. There are also the 
constitutions sworn to by the commonalty, tolls payable on imports under 
Richard II, regulations respecting elections, and many miscellaneous 
documents which throw light upon the municipal growth of Oolchester. 
Here and there we get a glimpse of matters of national concern. 

We learn nothing indeed of the peasants’ revolt nor of John Ball of 
Oolchester, but against the admission of burgesses in 1881-2 occurs the 
term anno rumoris , and the entry of the labour statutes of 1888 may not 
be without significance. That Colchester suffered during the two great 
visitations of plague is evident. Over one hundred wills were enrolled 
during the fatal year 1848-9, as contrasted with the half-dozen mentioned 
in ordinary years. Again in 1665 orders were given that * Mr. Baer, 
Chirurgeon and Postmaster,’ should have a salary of 20s. a week * for 
serching and his care to be taken about the poore people afflicted with 
the plague.' A similar amount was assigned to * Mr. Hendrik, a Butch 
Chirurgeon ’; and 11Z. in all were paid to each. ‘ Mr. Streete a seroher ’ 
was to be paid 15s., and the three bearers a noble each per week. 
Special oaths were to be taken by the searchers and the bearers. The 
careful supervision of the cloth industry is indicated in the various oaths 
administered to the officials connected with it. Thus the bailiff and his 
assistants of the Dutch Bay Hall, the high sealers, the hall keeper 
and the book keeper, the printers in the loombe (sic), the ordinary 
and chiefe measurers of bayes, the provers of bayes, the hallkeeper’s 
assistant, the Rawhaller and the Whitehaller, each had a special form 
of oath, binding him to the performance of duty. The wardens of the 
butchers and the bakers, the searchers and sealers of leather, the land- 
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lookers, and the porters were also provided for in the same way. Hints 
of alien immigration are found in many a freeman’s name, and the 
Flemish settlers of Elizabethan times probably found countrymen who 
had been admitted to the freedom under Henry VIII and Mary. 
It is, as Mr. Benham points out, unfortunate that the arrangement 
of the volume is not chronological and that there is so little attempt at 
classification; the absence of dates in many cases is a difficulty. The 
editor has, we think, done well to reproduce the original, and he has done 
his best to lighten the labour of students by providing a full index of 
subjects, trades and occupations, and names. Ellen A. McAbthub. 

Die Anftinge der Fugger (bis 1494). Von Max Jansen. 

(Leipzig: Duncker & Humblot. 1907.) 

This work, the first of a series of monographs, treats of the origines of 
the Fugger family. The earliest notice appears in the Augsburg 
assessment of 1867: 4 Fucker advenit, dedit 44 den. dignus.’ A reason¬ 
able tradition traces the house to Graben on the Lechfeld. The 
author shrewdly guesses that the above-named Hans Fugger migrated 
to Augsburg and qualified for citizenship to save his father’s weaving 
business. At this moment the trades were at issue with the ruling 
aristocracy. The latter favoured free trade with the countryside, for the 
imports increased indirect taxation. The trades wished to shut the 
door upon outside competition, and would meet the loss by income-tax 
upon the rich. Hans twice married into influential weaver families, 
and himself sat in the Trade Council of Twelve. After his death in 
1408 his widow continued the business until 1486, and their two sons 
worked together till 1454. Andreas was dubbed the rich Fugger and 
affected to despise Jakob, the founder of the celebrated line. Lukas, 
eldest son of Andreas, took a prominent part in the administration and 
diplomacy of Augsburg, and was at one time very wealthy. Nominally 
a weaver, he was really a middleman, providing wool and cotton in 
exchange for finished cloths. An appendix quotes a number of suits 
against small weavers who failed to fulfil their obligations. But busi¬ 
ness already expanded to other merchandise, especially to metals, and 
was attracting capital from outside the family. Lukas’s brothers or 
wife’s relations managed branches in Venice, Milan, Nuremberg, and 
Frankfort-on-the-Oder, while a Thomas Tunnstedt of London is found 
suing him. In 1489 he financed Maximilian’s troops in the Nether¬ 
lands, and he negotiated the payments of his native city to the crown. 
The municipality of Louvain ruined Lukas by repudiating its huge 
debt to him, in spite of judgment in his favour by Maximilian’s 
court. Driven from Augsburg by the persecution of his creditors, who 
included his second wife and his first wife’s children, he died obscurely. 
His brother Matthew was pitched into Lake Como by a skittish horse. 
Another, Jakob, is memorable for having obtained the first grant of 
arms, and hence this branch bears the name of the Fugger of the Roe. 
Another member of the family, Hans, migrated to Nuremberg, and ulti¬ 
mately joined his cousins. Before this, in 1485, he had the first deal 
with Sigismund in the output of the Tyrolese mines, which were ulti¬ 
mately to be the basis of the fortunes of the house. 
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Of Jakob’s sons, Ulrich was the leading spirit until his death in 1510. 
In 1478 he obtained from the emperor Frederick III his grant of arms, 
the Lily. Wisely keeping aloof from municipal politics, he devoted him¬ 
self to a multifarious trade in wool, cloths, linen, silks, velvets, leather, 
saffron, nutmegs, oranges, amber, and metals. Above all he founded the 
gigantic exchange business of the firm. From 1478 this branch is 
found in communication with the Habsburgs, and from the second half 
of the ‘ ’eighties ’ begin the constant loans to Sigismund of Tyrol, caused 
mainly by his war with Venice (1487-8). The loans were made on the 
security of the royalties of the famous Schwaz silver mines, which was 
guaranteed by the Tyrolese Estates. Already the Fugger were them¬ 
selves working mines in Salzburg, but not as yet in Tyrol. Their close 
connexion with the Habsburgs really began with Sigismund, and from 
him extended to Frederick III and Maximilian. Venice, Borne, Augsburg, 
Nuremberg, Breslau, and Antwerp were all now centres of Fugger influ¬ 
ence. Ulrich’s brother George is mainly noticeable as being the ancestor 
of the two modern lines. Mark was a canon and a member of the Curia, 
but an interesting document seems to prove that he acted as a financial 
agent of his family at Borne, probably the first of the series. Jakob II, 
the Fugger par excellence , took orders, but owing to the death of inter¬ 
mediate brothers abandoned them to join the firm, of which he is the 
greatest member. His history is that of a somewhat later period. The 
author ascribes the transcendent success of the Fugger mainly to their 
courageous and consistent support of the Habsburgs, even when the 
Habsburg fortunes were most clouded. Thus under Charles V they 
reaped a full reward for their loyal enterprise. 

The appendices, which contain the documents, form two-thirds of 
the volume. The more substantial find their sources in the judicial 
records of Augsburg, the Kopialbiicher of Innsbruck, which register 
contracts between the Habsburgs and the Fugger, and the Tyrolese 
accounts of receipt and expenditure. Many documents are printed 
relating to the trial between the Fugger and their Salzburg agent Mair- 
hofer, which terminated to their disadvantage. Other appendices give 
information on the houses and gardens of the family, their early 
chronicles, and their religious foundations. The author may be con¬ 
gratulated on the thoroughness of his work, in spite of necessary 
deficiencies in material, and especially on his self-restraint in eschewing 
all digressions on the subject of capital and trade in general. Every line 
is severely concentrated on the Fugger and their fortunes. 

E. Armstrong. 

Martin de Alpartils Chronica Actitatorum tempcnibus Benedicti XIII. 

Zum erstenmal veroffentlicht von Franz Ehrle, S.J. Band I. 

(Paderbom: Bchoningh. 1906.) 

With the editio princeps of this important chronicle its learned editor 
and rediscoverer proposes to bring to a close his many and valuable con¬ 
tributions to the istory of the redoubtable Peter de Luna. The volume 
before us contains the text of Alpartil’s work, a short biography of the 
author, a critical examination of the history of the single manuscript of 
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the Chronica and of its historical value, together with a long appendix of 
unprinted documents which illustrate and supplement its narrative. 
A general survey of the results of his studies of Benedict’s career and 
full indexes are reserved for a second volume. 

The story of the rediscovery of Alpartil’s manuscript—for the editor 
shows it to be a holograph—is full of interest. It was used and quoted 
from by Zurita in his Annals of Aragon early in the seventeenth century 
and later by Bivadeneira, but since the appearance of the latter’s Flos 
Sanctorum in 1761 no first-hand reference to it is to be found in any 
historical work, and the chronicle was to all intents and purposes as 
much lost as that of Hieronymus de Ochon (one of Alpartil’s sources), 
which has hitherto baffled all search. Yet all the time the missing 
manuscript was safely reposing in the great library of the Escurial (to 
which it had been removed from the Aragonese state archives, probably 
between 1660 and 1671, as Father Ehrle seems to have satisfactorily 
established) and was included in the catalogues of that vast collection, 
though the entry took a form which was calculated to put the inquirer 
off the scent. 

The Chronicle, as the title given to it by its author implies, is 
primarily a record of the striking events which befell during the eventful 
papacy of Benedict XIII, in whose service the author stood, and it is fullest 
for the first ten years of his career as pope (1894-1404) and gradually 
grows slighter as his prospects became gloomier. Originally composed, 
as Father Ehrle shows, in a kind of diary form, it was revised and 
thrown into its present shape after 1424 by the author, who probably 
died as late as 1440. The revision left it still in the main an annalistic 
work, but this, as the editor remarks, cannot be greatly regretted in view 
of the poor results which usually attended the more ambitious efforts of 
the medieval historian. It has the great merit of a strictly contem¬ 
poraneous reflexion of events by one who played no unimportant part in 
them and who had free access to documents and to the even better 
informed but now unhappily lost chronicle of Ochon. The editor has 
included in his appendix a selection of the letters and other records 
which Alpartil appended to his work, and has added a large number from 
the archives of Aragon and a variety of other sources. 

Although the chronicler is mainly concerned with the vicissitudes of 
Benedict’s fortunes he sometimes diverges into more general history, 
and one of the more interesting of these occasional digressions is a 
curious account of the revolution which placed Henry of Lancaster upon 
the throne of England. It affords an interesting illustration of the dis¬ 
tortion to which contemporary events were subject in the course of trans¬ 
mission to a distant country. It is, for instance, stated that parliament 
was informed that the first claim to Bichard’s succession belonged to the 
two sons of his brother and the next to the duke of Lancaster, and that 
it was its business to choose between them, whereupon the duke of 
Lancaster was elected king. Again, Henry after his coronation is alleged 
to have made his elder son prince of Wales and his second son duke of 
Lancaster and earl of Derby. The account of the Epiphany rising of 
1400 is even more singular. The king’s brother flies to Scotland, does 
homage to the Scottish king, and returning to England with 15,000 men 
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is met and overthrown in a great battle by the new king, who then has 
Bichard brought into his presence and beheaded along with many other 
noble men. The list of those who perished affords considerable oppor¬ 
tunity for ingenuity in identification: 

Bex Bicardus, dux de Sory, comes de Canape, dux D&ccestre, comes Ch&mbery, 
dux de Noirfol, comes Deuchon frater regis Bicardi, comes Mareschal, dominus 
Guillermus Astrop, thesaurarius Anglie, dominus Iohannes Bossy, dominus 
Guillermus Grerie, item xii milites de Anglia fuerunt cum prediotis oocisi. 

The punctuation may in some cases be suspected. Dux de Sory , comes 
de Canupe, for example, is perhaps the description of one, not two, per¬ 
sonages, the duke of Surrey being also earl of Kent. Father Ehrle has not 
considered it incumbent upon him to grapple with the difficulties of this 
incursion into English affairs (though he corrects his author’s statement 
that Henry sailed from Calais and landed at London), but his work as a 
whole is characterised by his usual scholarly care. We have noted two 
errata in the introduction which he has not detected. In note 1 on 
p. xiii the date of publication of Dormer's Progressos de la Historia en 
el Reino de Aragon appears by a misprint as 1680 instead of 1660, and 
on p. xxvi (line 8) 1409 should be 1899. James Tait. 

A History of Milan under the Sforza. By C. M. Ady. 

(London: Methuen. 1908.) 

We heartily welcome the promise of a regular series of authoritative 
monographs on the Italian cities, under the editorship of Mr. Arm- 
strong, himself an authority on all Italian subjects. Miss Ady has 
mastered all the better known authorities on her subject, afid has rifled 
the special periodicals for the latest opinions on disputed points. To 
original research she makes no claim, save in the period in which the 
last two Sforza dukes ruled over the destinies of Milan; but there is 
evidence of sound scholarly work on every page. The presentment of the 
material however occasionally suggests criticism. Miss Ady, herself an 
enthusiastic student of Italian history, sometimes takes too much for 
granted. Thus it is hardly fair to plunge the reader headlong into 
Milanese history without giving some idea of the state of Italy and of 
Milan in particular at the outset of the story. Allusions to the govern¬ 
ment of the city, to the imperial vicars, to the condottiere system abound 
without sufficient explanation. Indeed Miss Ady seems to have forgotten 
in many cases that she was writing a history of Milan under the Sforza, 
not of the house of Sforza in Milan. There is therefore a lack of local 
colour, and no attempt to portray Milan as a centre of human life outside 
its connexion with the ruling house. Even the French domination of 
the city is treated mainly from the point of view of its effect on the 
fortunes of the ducal family. 

This blemish does not seriously affect the value of the book as an 
historical work, but it is connected with a system followed in the general 
scheme of the work against which we must put in a word of protest. It 
is one of the objects of the series to treat of all the varying sides of 
human activity in the period—of art, architecture, and literature as well as 
of so-called political history. But Art, Architecture, Literature, and Social 
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Life have each a separate chapter to themselves, separately treated and 
separately conceived; hence the political history is relegated also to 
separate treatment, to the detriment of the whole work. It is impossible 
to understand the motives of men if only a portion of their activity is 
examined at the same time, and the characterisation of the leading actors 
on the stage suffers from the method adopted in this book. Miss Ady 
has the quality—so valuable in an historian—of summing up a character 
in a few words. A notable instance of this is the description of Bona of 
Savoy on p. 124 ; but her main characters suffer for the reasons already 
stated, and the general evolution of Milanese life escapes the reader, who 
is only told of its various component parts in different chapters. Miss 
Ady herself realises the irremovable connexion between these various 
spheres. 1 Politics and society, art and literature had but one world 
in common, and a crisis in a single department had its effect on all, 9 she 
writes (p. 811), and yet she does not allow us to watch this reaction of 
various forces on one another. The unfortunate nature of this treatment 
is most clearly seen in the case of the buildings of Milan. The Gertosa 
of Pavia, for instance, is ‘ an illustration in stone of the age which it 
represents ’ (p. 257), and yet we are not able to watch the various patrons 
in the act of impressing their varying characteristics upon it. Again, the 
paintings in the Castello of Pavia—now no more—which were intended 
to glorify the reign of Galeazzo Maria, would have suitably illustrated the 
period of their production. In the reign of Lodovico the dividing line 
when his security was first seriously threatened is marked by the 
abandonment of decoration for fortification. This is an incident which 
has political significance and should not be treated as a matter of merely 
artistic importance. We have emphasised this point, as there is a growing 
tendency to write Italian history in this unfortunate manner. In ohoosing 
her line Miss Ady has had many illustrious precedents to misdirect her, 
and we are all the more sorry that she has followed them since her grasp 
of the artistic and architectural side of her subject is very sure, and the 
chapters devoted to it are so excellent in themselves that further 
elaboration in each period could only have given an added charm to the 
book. Perhaps Miss Ady is not so happy when speaking of the literary 
history of Milan. She complains of the smallness and poorness of the 
literary output of the period, not perceiving that it was more a time of 
preparation for the future than of actual literary production. The inferior 
quality of Renaissance poetry is eertainly remarkable, considering the 
literary activity of the period; but we must remember that such men as 
Pier Candido Decembrio were paving the way for the advent of modern 
culture, which is based on the ancient writers whom they translated, and 
thereby rescued from oblivion. 

The rule of the Sforza in Milan is full of interest for those who would 
study the fifteenth-century tyrannies in Italy. Francesco, the son of a 
military adventurer of no particular family—Miss Ady once for all 
exposes the fiction of his peasant origin—raised himself to a position not 
only of importance but of pre-eminent influence in the peninsula, and 
founded a family which for weal or for woe dominated the policy of 
northern Italy throughout the fifteenth century. An efficient contrast, 
Miss Ady does not omit to emphasise, is to be found in the Tuscan 
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domination of the house of Medici in Florence; indeed the relations 
between Cosimo de’ Medici and the rising power of the Bforza is an 
interesting page in the political history of Italy, and is well drawn in the 
book before us. On the other hand Lodovico, the last great personality 
of the Sforza house, is a man on whom all eyes are turned, a man to 
whom all his contemporaries looked when prosecuting their various 
ambitions in Italy. Miss Ady is very happy in the picture that she draws 
of his great ambitions combined with his moral cowardice. His fear of 
French aggression and his despairing and unwilling appeal to French 
intervention in Italy are described with accuracy and historic insight, and 
the full dramatic force of his fall loses none of its power in the telling. 
The career of Lodovico, too, illustrates very clearly the strange miscal¬ 
culations of Italian powers. In spite of their splendid secret service, and 
their intimate knowledge of the plans and policies of foreign nations, they 
could not understand that they were individually helpless against the full 
force of a newly organised European nation. Machiavelli stood almost 
alone in realising that division was the bane of Italy. Just as France 
had lain impotent at the feet of the English national attack on account 
of its divisions, so was Italy, not one whit less brave or less capable than 
France, at the mercy of the French aggressor who led the forces of a 
nation against the power of a collection of small principalities. The 
Italian soldier was helpless, because he was unused to the methods of 
foreign troops, and because such instances of union as that which resulted 
in Fomovo were only incidents and not part of a steadily organised 
policy. So Italy fell before the invader, and this fall can nowhere be 
better illustrated than in the pages of Miss Ady’s history. 

Miss Ady’s book will take a prominent place among the histories of 
Italy in the English language, and this largely because of the care and 
accuracy with which she has studied her subject. A few slips are to be 
noticed. Sometimes a phrase is careless, as ‘ Bianca was married to the 
imperial ambassadors ’; sometimes a fact not quite accurate : the Pazzi 
plot came to a head in Florence on Sunday, 26 April, not on Easter Day, 
which in the year 1478 fell on 22 March; but the blemishes are only 
noticeable because the whole is so good* Kenneth H. Vickers. 

Les Origins d/a Schisme Anglican (1509-1671). Par J. Tribal. 

(Paris: Lecofire. 1908.) 

This is an excellent little book on the whole, and I am sorry that my 
commendation must be just a degree qualified. For whether we talk of 
the English Reformation or ‘the Anglican schism,’ historians and 
historical students are concerned mainly to have the undeniable facts 
clearly set before them in their historical order, so as to form unbiassed 
judgments. And in this very vital matter I do not know of any manual 
that will for the most part afford better assistance than the volume 
before me. The author has, rightly enough, made the date 1509 a start¬ 
ing point, as it was clearly necessary to examine Henry VHI’s relations 
with the pope from the very beginning of his reign, when he was an 
ardent defender of the rights of the holy see. For, as M. Tr4sal truly 
says, the religious revolution was brought about at a time when no one 
expected anything of the kind, for reasons personal to Henry VIH him- 
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self. This unpleasant truth indeed, though constantly denied, becomes 
more and more apparent the further we examine the original documents 
of the period; and the evidences are much more accessible now than 
they ever were before. It was only a volume like that of M. Tr6sal that 
was wanted to bring them clearly before the public. 

To say that M. Tr6sal, as a Roman catholic, takes an unbiassed view 
of the history might be going a little too far. But on the really few 
occasions on which he has gone wrong in this way his bias seems to be 
due to such guides as he has followed. Down to the death of Mary, 
it seems to me, he gives a very accurate account of everything, having 
carefully studied all that has yet been written, as well as the original 
authorities. Here and there, no doubt, are points with which it is 
possible to disagree. How does M. Tr6sal know, for instance, that the 
decretal entrusted to Campeggio in 1528 ^tablissait la question du droit 
dans un sens favorable au roi 1 ? The very footnote which he subjoins 
to this statement shows that nothing can be affirmed with certainty as 
to the tenor of a document which was, by express orders from the Pope, 
only secretly shown to the king and afterwards burnt. It, no doubt, 
laid down the principles of law on which the case was to be tried, and so 
far gratified the king. But it was not the commission under which the 
case was actually tried, nor did the pope give away his whole authority 
to the two legates in the way that commission seemed to indicate. 
There are also some misprints that are worth pointing out. At 
p. 128 the monastery of Sion is called the 1 monast&re de L6on ’—a 
serious misnomer of such an important house. * Sendamore' for 1 Scuda¬ 
more ’ (p. 889) is of less consequence. But the name of the abbot of 
Westminster in 1584 was not 1 Benson,' as it is given at p. 188, but 
1 Boston.' And Henry VHI’s agent in Germany (p. 205) was not 
* Blunt ’ but ‘ Mont,’ though here the blunder is not M. Trial’s own. 
He has evidently taken it from Dixon, none of whose critics, I think, 
has yet pointed it out. 

But the part of M. Tr6saTs work which treats of the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth is by no means so well worked out as the three preceding 
reigns. Among the modern publications that he has used we fail to find 
either Phillips’s Extinction of the Ancient Hierarchy or Birt’s Eliza¬ 
bethan Religious Settlement . Both these works, it is true, are very recent 
(1905 and 1907), and it is not from partisanship that they were neglected, 
for they are both on the catholic side; but to treat of the subjects of 
these two volumes without having examined them is by no means satis¬ 
factory. Still worse is it that for the reign of Elizabeth a writer who 
has shown himself, in the previous reigns, so careful and trustworthy, 
should take up old exploded errors as if they were genuine history. That 
Elizabeth threatened to unfrock one of her own bishops is a story in¬ 
vented in the eighteenth century as a sort of a joke, and serious historians 
have long since ceased to maintain the atrocious * Nag’s Head ’ fable, 
which M. Trdsal actually refers to on p. 882 as resting on contemporary 
authority, though he admits it is not proved. Curiously enough, too, he 
makes quite a different story out of it. The validity of Parker’s con¬ 
secration, he says, was contested by contemporaries, partly on the ground 
that Barlgw, one of the archbishop’s consecrators, had not received 
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episcopal unction himself, except at a sort of masquerade at an inn. If 
anything like this appears in the writings of icrivains catholiques , con- 
temporains dcs faits , it surely has escaped notice. The old fable, though 
it was not contemporary, was that Parker's own consecration took place 
at an inn; but even Lingard gave it up long ago as resting on no con¬ 
temporary evidence. And it is strange that M. Tr6sal has overlooked all 
that Dixon said on the subject in the fifth volume of his history, which 
ought to be sufficient even if the story had not been utterly discredited 
before. James Gaibdner. 

The Order of the Communion 1548 . A facsimile* of the British 

Museum copy C. 25. f. 15. Edited by H. A. Wilson, M.A., Fellow 
of Magdalen College, Oxford. (Henry Bradshaw Society. 1908.) 

The Rev. H. A. Wilson's admirable edition of The Order of the Commu¬ 
nion is a distinct gain to liturgical literature. In addition to reproducing 
a facsimile of one of the British Museum copies, he has carefully 
collated all the known extant prints. The appendices contain a Latin 
version by Aless, and a German version, with a full criticism of the 
translations, also an interesting attempt to exhibit the Easter Mass of 
1548, taking into account The Order and the changes made earlier in 
the reign. In this connexion Mr. Wilson seems to think that the 
Epistle and Gospel, which the Royal Injunctions of 1547 had ordered to 
be read in English, were read from a liturgical English version of the 
Epistles and Gospels issued in the time of Henry VIII and not from the 
Great Bible. This Royal Injunction was not a new and significant 
change: it merely made general what Archbishop Lee and Bishop Shaxton 
had enforced in their dioceses in 1588, and Lee specially enjoined that they 
should be read from the Great Bible. It is likely, then, that the Great 
Bible was used at the Easter Mass of 1548, as it was reinforced by the 
Royal Injunctions 1547, and the only forthcoming Henrician precedents 
point to its use for the English Epistle and Gospel. 

The introduction is a careful study of the events which led to the 
introduction of The Order . It seems clear that the desire to restore 
Communion in both kinds originated in parliament independently of 
convocation, and that the unanimous approval given to the practice by 
the lower house of convocation was merely an expression of opinion, 
not a legislative act. The Order certainly received no official sanction 
from the bishops and clergy, as is proved by the petition of 9 December 
1547, which Mr. Wilson quotes from Dixon, giving Dixon’s reference to 
the Stillingfleet MS. This reference rather implies that the document 
has only been printed in recent years; it is in Cardwell’s Synodalia . 
It is doubtful if the sanction of the church can be claimed even for the 
practice at this time. The effects produced by The Order in London are 
clearly pointed out, but it is by no means clear that the instances cited 
of going beyond what it allowed can be laid at the door of the use in 
the Royal Chapel. The royal use is obscure, but Mr. Wilson’s reference 
to a letter from Magdalen College in reply to the Protector’s orders 
enforcing this royal use seems to show that the king only permitted 
those changes in the Mass which The Order sanctioned. However, 
Oglethorpe, the president, had peculiar ideas of conformity, and his college 
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reported him in 1550 to Cranmer for ‘ celebrating the Communion with 
becking, dooking, and showing it to the people *; so that he may have 
interpreted Somerset’s letter in strict terms of The Order and not 
desired to follow the wider differences from the Latin rite which may 
have obtained in the Royal Chapel. His letter, on the other hand, fits in 
with the attempt to enforce The Order which caused some dissatisfaction. 
Mr. Wilson has not noticed this dissatisfaction, and that Cranmer 
issued strict orders to his diocese in 1548 to use ‘the King’s Book of 
Communion.’ This latter point certainly deserved notice. 

W. M. Kennedy. 


Maria Stuart , Konigin von Schottland. 

Von Charlotte, Lady Blennerhassett. (Kempten: Kosel. 1908.) 

It is perhaps because there have been so many books on Mary, queen 
of Scots, printed in English of recent years that Lady Blennerhassett 
has chosen the media of the German language and a provincial German 
house for the publication of her book. But however much may have 
been written, there is ample room for studies of the value of this volume, 
which seems to us to be a remarkable book, and by far the best sketch 
of Mary’s life that has yet appeared. Lady Blennerhassett has not pro¬ 
duced any new material; perhaps she has not made adequate use of 
some of the old, such as the Hatfield Calendar. But generally she has 
kept abreast of recent research; she knows Mr. Bain’s Scottish Galen - 
dar well and is thoroughly acquainted with the work of Mr. Lang, 
Dr. Hay Fleming, Father Pollen, and other scholars. The great merit 
of the book however is its combination of scientific analysis with 
artistic presentment of results. Lady Blennerhassett has the true 
historical spirit; she is far removed from the partisans who have fought 
over Mary’s character for centuries. She has her sympathies, but they 
do not warp her judgment, and hardly appear until the end of the book, 
where she has an effective contrast between the death of Mary and that 
of Elizabeth. Fate, she says, 

haufte Leid und Qualen, Schuld und Strafe an das Haupt Maria Stuarts; es 
schenkte Elizabeth Tudor Grosse, GlUck und Sieg. Und doch [she remarks, as 
she quotes Lady Macbeth’s speech, ‘ Out, out, brief candle 'J trostloe wie Lady 
Macbeth ist die Konigin der Renaissance gestorben. 

Even this is a true and legitimate contrast, though Mary was perhaps 
as much a queen of the Renaissance as was Elizabeth. Lady Blenner¬ 
hassett herself shows clearly that it was not until after 1572 that Mary 
became the champion of the counter-Reformation. Until then she has 
been a politique, willing to tolerate Calvinism, ready to marry pro- 
testants. Even the Norfolk scheme was represented in certain quarters 
as a protestant enterprise. Mary in fact embodied all that was most 
attractive and all that was worst in the Renaissance. The most fasci¬ 
nating woman of her time, she was almost without a moral sense; 
and Lady Blennerhassett has no doubt of the genuineness of the Casket 
Letters. Whether she knew beforehand of the details of Damley’s murder 
or not, she deliberately handed over her husband to the man she knew 
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to be his mortal foe. Lady Blennerhassett emphasises Mr. Lang’s point 
that if some of the letters were forged the forger must have possessed a 
superhuman insight into Mary’s mind; and in her analysis of Mary’s 
temperament Lady Blennerhassett is most effective. It is searching, but 
not unsympathetic, and she has no liking for Elizabeth. Indeed in her 
treatment of Elizabeth’s attitude she is perhaps inclined to attribute too 
much to Machiavellian design on the part of the English queen and too 
little to the external influences which determined her conduct. But here 
again no fault is to be found with the temper in which she writes; 
and for her literary skill there can be little but praise. A few errors 
of detail naturally occur; she has been misled into a conviction of Sir 
Edward Stafford’s treason (see this Review, vol. xvi. pp. 574-7); and 
there are some curious misprints. We hardly recognise an English poet 
under the form 4 A. Grinbume ’ (p. 18 n.); Sir Edward Stafford is called 
Sir Richard Strafford (p. 857); and even an erratum only modifies 
4 Notes and Queeriss ’ into 4 Notes and Queeries 9 (pp. 187, 887). These 
are but trifles in a book of real excellence. We hope that an English 
edition will soon introduce it, as it fully deserves, to a wider circle of 
English readers. A. F. Pollard. 

Franciscus Modius ah Handschriftenforscher . Von Paul Lehmann. 

(Miinchen: Beck. 1908.) 

The first part of the third volume of the Quellen und Untersuchungen zur 
lateinischen Philologie des Mittelalters maintains the high standard of its 
predecessors. It is dedicated to the memory of Traube, the founder of 
the series, and breathes his spirit. Modius was not a Scaliger or a 
Bentley, but he was a highly meritorious scholar of great enthusiasm for 
learning, and it is most interesting to follow his movements and his 
literary activity under the erudite guidance of Dr. Lehmann. The book 
consists first of a biography of Modius and then of an account of his 
manuscript investigations. Four previously unprinted letters, one from 
Lipsius to Modius, and three by Modius himself, find a place in an 
appendix to the first part, and the work is provided with full indexes 
of manuscripts, ancient authors, and persons contemporaneous with 
Modius. The author has found seventy-five previously unused letters of 
Modius, which have enabled him to give a more accurate biography than 
was possible before. Modius was born of good family at Aldenburg, near 
Bruges, on 4 August 1556. Destined for the law, he was sent about 1570 
to the university of Douai, where he obtained the doctorate in 1578. After 
two further years spent there he went to Louvain, where he continued his 
legal studies. It was the fashion in that period for jurists to be learned, 
and Modius was drawn away from law by the fascinations of philology* 
He devoted the rest of his life to textual criticism of Latin authors, and 
this not so much in the way of emendation as in the really profitable 
investigation and collation of good manuscripts. In the course of his 
wanderings in Belgium, Holland, and Germany he visited a number of 
libraries and studied their treasures. He had a very hard life, being never 
for long in any remunerative occupation of a permanent nature; but his 
enthusiasm never flagged, nor was it his own reputation alone which he 
cared to build up. He was most willing to put his collections at the 
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disposal of others. His life ended at Aire on 28 June 1597, in his forty- 
first year. He published editions of Curtius Rufus (1579), Vegetius and 
other military writers (1580), Justin (1582-1587), and Livy (1588), as well as 
other works, but perhaps his most interesting production was Novantiquat 
Lectiones (1584), in which, in the form of epistles, he published numerous 
improvements of the texts of a large number of Latin classical authors, 
derived from his personal investigation of the manuscripts of them. 
Of his books Dr. Lehmann provides diplomatically exact descriptions, 
and it is of the manuscripts used by Modius in their production that this 
work specially treats. He follows Modius to the libraries at Bamberg, 
Bonn, Bruges, Fulda, Qembloux, Heisterbach, Cologne, Komburg, 
Mayence, St. Bertin, Siegburg, Ter Doest, and Wurzburg, and shows 
himself a master of all the available details about these libraries 
and the manuscripts in them which Modius used. He completes his 
survey by discussing the manuscripts belonging to Modius himself and 
other private persons, as well as those of unascertained provenance . 

This is a book which students of the history of scholarship and future 
editors of Latin authors cannot afford to overlook. It is gratifying to 
know that Dr. Lehmann is to publish studies of the work of other 
scholars also. If he could include Latinio Latini among them he 
would earn the gratitude of at least one reader. There is considerable 
material concerning him in the Vatican and elsewhere. One or two 
slight remarks suggest themselves on a perusal of the present work. 
Perhaps some manuscripts of Tongem are in the large, little known, and 
uncatalogued collection of the Mus6e Plantin at Antwerp (p. 50); the 
discovery of the Zurich (Rheinau) fragment of Tertullian 1 might have 
been mentioned on p. 81; on p. 91, note 1, by confusion with C. U. Clark, 
A. C. Clark appears as C. A. Clark ; on p. 126, line 16, for ‘ 9 ’ read ‘ q.’ 

Alex. Souter. 

De Republica AngUmm. By Sir Thomas Smith. Edited by L. 

Alston. With a Preface by F. W. Maitland. (Cambridge: 

University Press. 1906.) 

It is not easy to define the duties of an editor. Mr. Alston in his edition 
of Sir Thomas Smith has adopted the view that it is not the business of 
an editor to elucidate his text. He was, perhaps, wise in not attempting 
what Maitland might have achieved, had he been able to carry out his 
long cherished design of completing an edition of the most important of 
sixteenth-century constitutional treatises. As it is, Sir Thomas Smith is 
for the most part left to speak for himself without comment, and occa¬ 
sionally to mislead unwary readers. In a narrow editorial sense Mr. 
Alston has done his work well; the extant manuscripts and the numerous 
editions of the book have been carefully collated, and a clear distinction 
drawn between the original text and subsequent accretions. Indeed, 
Appendix C, which occupies thirty-six pages and supplies an almost 
exhaustive list of verbal variations, seems needlessly elaborate. We have 
at last a good and accessible text of an indispensable book, and for that 
we are grateful. 

1 See the Journal of Theological Studies, viii. [1906-7], 297. 
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But there has been no systematic attempt to correct, explain, or 
supplement Sir Thomas Smith. Maitland apparently had begun to make 
notes on certain questions, and a good deal of the introduction consists 
of these notes. But they are fragmentary and incomplete. Attention is 
drawn, for instance, to the contradiction between Smith’s denial of the 
existence of torture in English law and his experience in attending at 
the torture of prisoners in the Tower; but it is not pointed out that 
torture was not permitted by common law, and could only be ad¬ 
ministered by special royal commission and in the presence of royal com¬ 
missioners. The attacks made on eminent men like Sir Bichard Bich for 
being present at the racking of Anne Askew, for instance, neglect the fact 
that it was only in the presence of such men that torture could be used. 
Their presence was, and was intended to be, a check on its possible abuse 
by less exalted persons. Again, in the discussion of Smith’s well-known 
views of parliamentary sovereignty it is not explained that his chapters 
are little more than an expansion of Henry VIII’s remarks to parliament 
d propos of Ferrers’s case in 1548. We should have liked a good deal 
more in the direction suggested by Maitland’s remarks on parliament as 
a * court.’ It was, of course, a real court in the sixteenth century, but 
all the prayers in church for the high court of parliament have not pre¬ 
vented constitutional lawyers and others from reading back into the past 
the later theoretical distinction of legislature, executive, and judicature. 
The English parliament under the Tudors was almost as anxious to 
retain its judicial character as the French parlemenU were to secure 
political power. 

These and many like questions might worthily have occupied Mait¬ 
land’s pen; sed Dis aliter visum , and we must be content with our text, 
which is not so original as Maitland’s comments would have been. For 
the most part it represents the commonplaces of the time. Even such 
curiosities as Smith’s derivation of scaccarivm are found in Barbaro’s 
report (1551) on England to the Venetian senate, 1 and so are Smith’s 
statements about the use of torture and the royal assent to bills ter¬ 
minating a parliamentary session. It is singular that this last theory 
should have been exploded by parliament itself soon after Barbaro 
wrote, 9 and that Smith should not have recorded the fact. The De 
Republica must be taken with considerable reserve; and while Mr. Alston 
could not perhaps be expected to provide the antidote he might have 
supplied us with an index. A. F. Pollard. 

Diarium van Arend van Buchell. Uitgegeven door Dr. 6. Brom en 

Dr. L. A. van Langeraad. (Historisoh Oenootschap gevestigd te 

Utrecht.) (Amsterdam: Muller. 1907.) 

Arend van Buohell, who lived from 1565 to 1641, was one of those 
* inquisitive and considerate ’ antiquaries whom the later sixteenth century 
produced in great numbers in the Netherlands; and whose works, partly 
through the fortune of being born in a happier age, partly through 
a preservative habit created largely by themselves, have survived in 

1 Venetian Calendar , 1534-1554, pp. 340, 341, 843. 

* Commons ' Journals , i. 38. 
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abundance. The son of a priest, he was legitimatized at the age of 20, 
and thereby secured from his father’s family inheritances which were 
ample enough to make him independent. His youth was spent mostly at 
Utrecht, his native town, and there he received his early education. At 
18 he matriculated at Leyden, whence he migrated first to Douai (where 
he met Stapleton), then to Paris, and then to Italy; spending a year in 
each place. On returning home he took service for a time in a noble¬ 
man’s household; but tiring of such a position he threw it up, married in 
1598, and settled down to a literary life, his interests being mainly 
historical. Some of his writings on local history were printed in the 
seventeenth century, including an edition of Beka and Heda on the 
bishops of Utrecht. But it is only of recent years that his Diary has 
engaged attention. It is an enormous work covering 500 folio leaves ; 
it begins five years before his birth and goes on with increasing fulness 
to 1599, when it ends abruptly. In its present form it is not a con¬ 
temporary record, but was written up by Buchell in his later years from 
brief note-books filled as he went along. Considerable portions of it 
have already appeared in print—his accounts of Paris, Douai, Italy, 
and Utrecht; and his two journeys through Germany may be expected 
shortly. But meanwhile the Historical Society of Utrecht, rightly 
judging that a traveller whose narratives had found so mnch favour 
abroad must have interesting matter to record about his native land, 
made arrangements for the publication of the remainder. The work was 
entrusted to Dr. van Langeraad, who furnishes the introduction; but the 
actual editing of the text was, after a time, taken over by Dr. Brom. 

The Diary well deserves publication. Buchell’s mind was as active 
as his body; and wherever he goes he finds things worth putting on 
record. He is not troubled by false modesty, and writes of himself with 
complete self-possession, even to the length of relating his attempts to 
commit suicide when disappointed in love. It is interesting to note the 
growth of his archaeological conscience. In Paris when he was twenty, it 
was still undeveloped, and when one of his comrades, an enthusiast, had 
been dragging him about, copying inscriptions and drawing or describing 
ruins, he remarks in a letter that the labour was 1 pleasant but useless.’ 
But two years later when he reached Rome he had caught the spirit; 
and thenceforward he believed in his work. 

To print the whole, even of the remainder of the Diary, would have 
been a great undertaking; even under the limitations fixed by Dr. Brom 
—to print only matter concerning either the history of Holland or the 
diarist himself—there are nearly 500 pages of text and notes. Momm¬ 
sen has condemned Buchell as a copyist of inscriptions, though he 
was probably not a whit worse in his standards of accuracy for such 
matters than many of his contemporaries; but nevertheless he is well 
worth following. The struggle with Spain necessarily occupies a con¬ 
siderable part of the Diary, and here, not being an eye-witness, he is less 
interesting: though a striking light is thrown at times on the conduct of 
the English troops in Holland and on the feelings of the Dutch towards 
them. Drake, it may be mentioned, appears as ‘ archipiratus Anglicus.’ 
The progress of the Reformation is frequently reflected: the gradual intro¬ 
duction of new practices, the marriages of canons and nuns, and the 
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lamentable destruction of churches and libraries. But the Diary is 
richest in matter for the history of society and culture. Buchell notes 
carefully the prices that he pays for all sorts of things, and regrets in 
detail the rise since his father’s day. He has an eye for flowers—a rose 
garden at Leyden, and a bed of pansies; and for the strange creatures 
brought back by the navies of the East and West Indies—ostriches and 
camels, ducks from Calicut, and rare birds from America and Nova 
Zembla; tarantulas and Lemnian earth, too, are among his curiosities. 
The occurrence of wolves in his own country is frequently noted ; and as 
he travels about, he gathers treasure of all kinds—popular verses, bits of 
folk-lore and tales of the pixies heard at rustic fairs, new games and deeds 
of acrobats. The organs at Haarlem interest him greatly, and he de¬ 
scribes two instruments which seem to have anticipated the gramophone 
and the motor-car. He makes notes on public manners and commercial 
morality; also on civic endeavours to regulate begging, to enforce 
Sunday closing, and to secure peace by the institution of watchmen. For 
celebrities he has due regard. He records tradition from an eye-witness 
about Luther and Calvin; and he visits those of his own day—Scaliger, 
of whose personal appearance he gives a very full description, Lipsius 
and Mercator, Merula and Scriverius. Finally, for local genealogy the 
Diary is of great value; for in later years almost every month has a 
section corresponding to the first column of the Times. After its close 
there is abundant material for his biography in his Letters, which have 
been preserved; and with this Dr. van Langeraad has compiled a very 
full account of his life. He was a director of the Dutch East India 
Company for a few years, just before the massacre of Amboyna, and 
endeavoured in that position to found a seminary in the Indies, which 
while doing some missionary work might also serve as a centre for 
oriental studies. Later he was concerned with the West India Company, 
and afterwards was for some years governor of the prison at Utrecht. 
Thus the Diary is the record of a busy life ; and students of the period 
will be grateful to Dr. Brom for giving them access to so much valuable 
material To revise another man’s work is an uncongenial task, especially 
when, as in this case, the whole of the copy needs to be collated anew with 
the original; and Dr. Brom is to be congratulated on having achieved it 
in a way which will satisfy his readers at least, if not himself. 

P. S. Allen. 


State Papers relating to Musters , Beacons , Ship-Money, dc. f in Norfolk 
from 1626 . Edited from a MS. in his library by Walter Rye ; 
with a Preface by C. H. Firth. (Norwich : Norfolk and Norwich 
Archeological Society. 1907.) 

These papers are of more than local importance, and Professor Firth 
has emphasised their value in his preface. They give, first, details of 
the working of the militia system, a picture of the resources and the 
public feeling (or rather lack of public feeling) of Norfolk during a dozen 
important years while the civil war was brewing, and as we read we 
cannot but tbink of the years to come when Norfolk will be one of the 
Eastern Associated Counties in the war. We are let behind the scenes; 
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we see Charles and Buckingham trying to carry out a foreign policy 
which to them seems spirited and patriotic, but for its execution they 
have to rely on men impressed from the militia. Their wish is for * the 
settlinge of a perfect Militia/ They complain that ‘ the Troopes of Horse 
have been exceedinglye neglected/ They prescribe * the prouydinge of 
Armes accordinge to ye modeme fashion/ specify the regulation length 
for musket and caliver and so on, and offer to send down sergeants 
experienced in the wars of the Low Countries. They try to get rid of 
the worst evil of the county organisation by ordering that the horse of 
several counties shall muster for combined training at one centre: ten 
counties, including Norfolk, are to send their horse to rendezvous at 
Leicester, sixteen at Hounslow Heath, five at Shaftesbury, six at York. 
They anticipate the need of ship-money by calling on the whole county 
to pay for a ship provided by Lynn. They demand money as a free gift, 
then impose the great loan. But the results are disheartening. The 
experienced sergeants are not wanted; the combined muster has to be 
put off. The militia bands meet for periodical inspection by the deputy- 
lieutenants, 4668 foot and 875 horse, but at ten separate places in the 
county. Arms are borrowed from the unit already inspected and used by 
the unit to be inspected. It is a tale of apathy. If the militia at home 
is thus slack, the expeditions to Cadiz and Bochelle are doomed to failure, 
and Christian of Denmark only receives worthless impressed recruits. 
There are many details of lack of organisation for war, of public spirit, 
and of means, but the story of the conductor of a body of 250 Norfolk 
pressed men seems typical of the England of the day. The men were 
marched to Lynn, thence shipped to Hull to await transport to Denmark ; 
they were packed close on board, had no provisions but bread and a little 
beer, were not at first allowed to land at Hull, where no arrangements 
were made to billet them, and generally were considered a nuisance; 
small wonder if they * beginn to be very vnrulye/ 

During the eleven years of no parliament the state of things seems to 
be just as bad. In 1629 the earl of Arundel, earl marshal and lord- 
lieutenant, writes sharply to lay the blame on the deputy-lieutenants, 
and sends his son Lord Maltravers to see that they show more energy. 
The earl seems never to have gone down to Norfolk in person, but the 
son proceeded against the refractory. In 1685 Star Chamber proceedings 
are threatened. Then there are details of the apportionment of the first 
and second levies of ship-money, some 8000Z. being due from the county, 
but no details of how much was paid. A most interesting paper on 
the government’s attempt in 1681 to regulate the sale of com in time 
of dearth, and the protest of the men of Norfolk, illustrates well the 
importance of the chief corn-growing county. Mr. Firth says that the 
arguments presented against interference with the organisation of the 
com trade are very clearly and convincingly stated. There are also 
details of an outbreak of plague at Lynn and steps taken by way of 
alleviation and precaution, and of the drainage of the fens. In general 
we view here, behind the scenes, the national history from the point of 
view of a rich county. J. E. Morris. 
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The Life and Times of Lucius Cary , Viscount Falkland. By J. A. R. 

Mabbiott, M.A. (London: Methuen. 1907.) 

Lady Lettice t Viscountess Falkland. By John Duncon. Edited with 

Introduction by M. F. Howard. (London : John Murray. 1908.) 

Mb. Mabbiott considers that Falkland’s memory has never yet been 
done full justice, and he writes with a whole-hearted admiration for his 
subject and a scrupulous fairness towards all parties. His book, intended 
frankly for the general reader and making 4 no parade of original research,’ 
is nevertheless based upon a solid foundation of contemporary authority. 
In form it is rather a critical essay on Falkland’s relation to the 
varying phases of his times than an actual biography of the man him¬ 
self, but though there is no chronological narrative the leading events 
of the hero’s life are duly recorded. Mr. Marriott first deals with the 
peculiar problems, both political and ecclesiastical, of the seventeenth 
century, which he sets forth with an admirable lucidity and justice. 
He then relates, at some length, the history of Falkland’s parentage, 
of his education in Ireland, of his love-match with Lettice Morison, of 
his estrangement, for different reasons, from both his parents, and of 
his unfailing generosity and filial devotion despite their unjust severity 
towards himself. Here also are described the happiest years of his 
life (1688-1689), those spent in domestic felicity and arduous study at 
Great Tew. Thither his unbounded hospitality, his personal charm, and 
his well-known erudition drew the men most eminent in the intellectual 
life of the period, poets, philosophers, and, above all, theologians. 
Three chapters are devoted to an appreciation of this society and to a 
brief but pleasant account of the personalities and literary work of 
Falkland and his friends. This happy circle was broken up by the 
departure of Falkland to the Bishops’ War in 1689. A few months later 
he entered parliament as member for Newport, Isle of Wight, and from 
that time onward the quiet, home-loving student found himself 4 thrust 
into the noise and business of state.’ 

Mr. Marriott next deals with his parliamentary career (1640-1642) and 
gives us the text of all his great speeches. He is at some pains to defend 
him from the reproach of political apostasy, and the task is not indeed 
a difficult one. Falkland’s political views were perfectly logical. He was 
a real patriot, but a true conservative, firmly convinced that a consti¬ 
tutional monarchy was the best possible government for the country. 
Reform he ardently desired and until such measures as he conceived 
necessary to that reform had been taken he found himself in perfect 
accord with the popular party. But when the Root and Branch Bill 
(27 May 1641) and the Grand Remonstrance (22 November 1641) 
proved to him that his allies sought not reform but revolution, he with¬ 
drew from their ranks, accusing them of insincerity and deliberate 
falsehood. He held that the two things beloved by him above all others, 
toleration and liberty, were after all safest with the church and the 
monarchy, and thenceforth he was ranged on the royalist side. In 
January 1642 he reluctantly accepted office as secretary of state, 
assuring Hyde 4 that he chose to serve the king because honesty obliged 
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him to it. 9 From that time he served the king both in council and in 
the field, a broken, melancholy man, unable to give his heart to the 
cause which he had found it his duty to embrace. 

The last part of the book describes the court life at Oxford, the un¬ 
availing peace negotiations (1642-48) in which Falkland took a leading 
part, and finally his death at Newbury. In this last connexion Mr. 
Marriott controverts with considerable success the prevailing theory that 
Falkland deliberately threw away his life because he despaired of any 
satisfactory issue to the struggle. This theory rests upon Whitelocke’s 
report of certain words of his, which probably carried a very different 
import. According to his own last letter to Hyde, Falkland entered the 
fatal battle in hope, not in despair, believing that it 1 would put an end 
to the misery of the kingdom.' Further, his habitual rashness in the 
field is shown, on the same authority, to have been inspired by the 
aspersions which his passionate desire for peace had drawn upon his 
courage (pp. 5, 819-822). As to the singular beauty of Falkland's 
character, the extraordinary brilliance of his intellect, the largeness of 
his wisdom, and the depth of his learning, there is no dispute. The ques¬ 
tion of his practical statesmanship is more open to controversy. The 
late Mr. S. R. Gardiner has denied him constructive ability and declared 
that ‘ as an efficient statesman Falkland has little claim to notice.* His 
present biographer is of another opinion, but he can only oppose to this 
judgment the statement that during the short period of Falkland's public 
life there was no scope for ‘ the display of administrative efficiency * 
(p. 10). The book is well indexed and there is an appendix with a biblio¬ 
graphical note. 

An appropriate companion to the Life of Lord Falkland is the 
history oiLettice Viscountess Falkland now edited by Miss M. F. Howard. 
The principal part of this work consists of a letter addressed by Lady 
Falkland's chaplain, John Duncon, to her mother, Lady Morison, soon 
after her early death. With this is incorporated a theological discourse 
on spiritual grief and comfort, also in the form of correspondence and 
composed by the chaplain for the use of Lady Falkland herself. The 
letter is of course in the nature of an appreciation and eulogy, yet, 
allowing for some partiality, there can be no room for doubt that the 
character of Lady Falkland was as beautiful as that of her husband. 
‘ This elect lady,* we are told, ‘ set out very early in the ways of God/ 
and these ways she steadfastly followed through prosperity and adversity. 
Her early life was, despite a super-sensitiveness tending to morbidity, 
exceedingly happy. But the death of her husband broke her heart, and 
thenceforth she was wont to pray, * God grant I never love my friends 
too much hereafter, that hath cost me dear.’ For the three brief years 
that she survived her loss she sought to lead the life of a contemplative 
nun, while still fulfilling her duties in the world. The account given in 
these pages of her prayers and works of charity, of her struggles with 
herself, and of her kindness and generosity to all about her is very 
pathetic, and it is also of historical value and interest as a more or less 
typical picture of the life of a devout church woman of the seventeenth 
centurv. Eva Scott. 
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Les Communs en Bretagne & la fin de Vancien rigime (1667-1789). 

Par Piebbb Leufeuybb. (Rennes : Imprimerie Oberthur. 1907.) 

Afteb a short survey of the earlier annals of the Breton commons, Dr. 
Leufeuvre’s work analyses with great care and acute observation their 
legal history during the later period of the old rigime in France. Nearly 
half of the entire area of Brittany was then waste, uncultivated and 
unenclosed, of which portion a tenth was forest land and a small part 
mere bog. Over this extensive region spread a large and varying system 
of rights to commons, under which adjacent tenants or dwellers claimed 
to enjoy the privilege of pasture at all times in the year, and on behalf 
of which was waged an obscure, dreary, and unchronicled war of libera¬ 
tion. Against the peasants' plea of immemorial possession ranged the 
combined forces of feudal theory and scientific agriculture, the crown, the 
lawyers and the Physiocrats. Until the eve of the Revolution a strong 
tendency towards partition and enclosures carried the feudal lords very 
far towards the complete appropriation of the common lands. All land 
was presumed to belong to a lord unless the contrary could be established 
by dear evidence, and it usually followed that unoccupied areas within 
the fiefs or mouvanees over which a lord was suzerain were at his own 
disposition unless vassals were able to show a proprietary title. Generally 
this lay beyond their power. Claims to common rights arose indeed 
occasionally from the beneficial ownership of groups of adjacent tenants 
owing a collective fealty. More frequently they were grounded upon 
undefined user and exercised only at the lord's good pleasure, but in this 
solitary case the courts tended to favour tenants, and placed them on the 
same footing as vassals entitled to legal servitudes over their lord’s lands. 

During the eighteenth century the real value of perpetual rents 
suffered grave depreciation, whereas the lords wanted more money than 
ever to enable them to attend court. Hence arose, first, a large practice 
of subinfeudation of waste, under which alienees did what was possible 
to destroy the alleged rights of commoners; and, secondly, an elaborate 
system of partition at law. In cases where vassals had real proprietary 
rights in commons the courts decreed triage , by which they retained 
exclusive ownership of two-thirds thereof if that proportion was sufficient 
for their needs—a term that will recall to the English lawyer the long 
line of parallel decisions that runs from the Statute of Merton to 
Robertson v. Hartopp. In cases where tenants' rights were only servi¬ 
tudes or mere easements by way of sufferance, orders were made for 
cantonnement , which reduced their extent to the actual limits of the 
tenants’ requirements. The lords profited by both methods; but the law 
was uncertain, notably as to the rights of recent alienees on partition, and 
after 1774 the Estates of Brittany considered many projects for the 
regulation and encouragement of the reduction of common lands to 
severalty. Nothing was effected by 1789, but in the main the lords 
succeeded in treating vassals with rights of common as mere commoners 
at will, in alienating or enclosing commons, and in obstructing rights of 
way. In such courses they were much helped by the composition of the 
Breton Estates, in which sat between 400 and 900 nobles, twenty to thirty 
clergy, and but forty representatives of the third estate, of whom most 
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were drawn from urban populations and were largely lawyers, themselves 
interested in encouraging alienations. In 1792 the French Revolution 
vindicated the perishing cause of the peasantry. The empty and waste 
lands of Brittany were specifically appropriated to the inhabitants or 
former vassals then actually exercising rights as commoners, and the 
lords were ousted. In practice the former vassals continued to derive 
from the commons such benefits as were necessary for the due cultivation 
of their holdings; the residue of the commons passed to the adjacent 
communes as such, under the style of the Breton cantonnement . In 
1887 more than one-third of the province was still common land ; huge 
stretches of barren heath represented the price it had thought fit to pay 
for liberty. 

Dr. Leufeuvre’s study is mainly juristic in temper, and will be of 
value to the historian of comparative law. It is however no less 
suggestive as pure history, for it is the record of a very widespread 
tendency enacting itself in a backwater of Western Europe. We see the 
advancing wave of science manifesting itself after 1757 in the propaganda 
of a Society of Agriculture, which aimed at the introduction of artificial 
grasses and plants fit for use as fodder, at the clearing of forest wastes 
and the reclamation of marshes and moorland, at the greater ease of 
conveyances of land, and at partition not only as between lord and tenantry, 
but among tenants themselves. Ardent in the same interest, the State 
tried actively to force commons into cultivation by granting temporary 
immunities from taxation, and by making enclosures and clearings 
necessary conditions of the .alienation of land. It offered attractions to 
labourers who would immigrate to Brittany. Against the cupidity of the 
. lords and the enlightenment of the Physiocrats the peasantry fought for 
the doomed cause of common pasture with despair. The fear of dis¬ 
possession without compensation was increased by their intense attach¬ 
ment to old customs and to a primitive system of rural economy. They 
wished to see land lie fallow for several consecutive years, to retain 
immemorial customs of pannage and fuel-gathering, and, like the English 
fenmen of another age, they tried by violence as well as by long litigation 
to stem the tide of scientific invasion. But for the Revolution the Breton 
common lands must in time have become entirely enclosed or partitioned 
by the big battalions of the crown, the landlords and the lawyers. The 
ordinances of 1792 saved the cause of the peasants at the cost of economic 
stagnation. The historian, the economist, and the lawyer are all indebted 
to Dr. Leufeuvre for his important contribution to the bibliography of 
commons. Gerald B. Hertz. 

Letters and Papers of Charles , Lord Barham , Admiral of the Red 
Squadron t 1758-1818. Edited by Sir John Knox Laughton, 
M.A., D.Litt. Vol. I. (Printed for the Navy Records Society. 1907.) 

These letters are for the most part addressed to Sir Charles Middleton, 
afterwards Lord Barham, while comptroller of the navy, the office he 
held from 1778 to 1790, and they are arranged here under the several 
writers of them. In an interesting introduction Sir John Laughton 
points out and discusses the more important of the matters to which 
they refer. Commenting on a letter from Young, then Rodney’s flag 
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captain, which attributes the indecisive character of the engagement of 

17 April 1780 to the inattention of the captains 1 to the signals and the 
movements of the " Sandwich,** * he contends that it was the result 
neither of a prejudice which prevented the captains from understanding 
their commander’s plan, nor of the defective system of signalling, but, 
apparently, of Rodney’s inability to give an intelligible order. Though 
his arguments are entitled to respect, they do not seem strong enough to 
call for a reversal of Captain Mahan’s judgment, that* the failure sprang 
from the signal-book and tactical inefficiency of the fleet.’ The letters 
afford him opportunity for some remarks on breaking the enemy’s line. 
He proves that the principle of concentrating effort on part of the enemy’s 
line, which was what Rodney hoped to do in the engagement noticed 
above, was in the minds of some (he says * many ’) capable officers, and 
that before Clerk of Eldin wrote his treatise some of them, like Kempen- 
felt, saw that breaking the line would be the best method. This however 
does not detract from the value of the work of the landsman Clerk, who 
showed the importance of the manoeuvre and reduced the vague ideas 
of the naval tacticians to a well-established system. 

The larger number of these letters are from Sir Samuel (Viscount) 
Hood, and should be read as supplementary to those edited by Mr. 
Hannay in vol. iii. of these publications. Hood, who found time to write 
at length to many people, was in the habit of sending editions of the same 
letter to more than one correspondent; the letters already printed in 
vol. iii. are not reprinted here, but all substantial variations between them 
and those addressed to Middleton are carefully noted. Sir John adopts 
the somewhat unusual course of correcting his fellow-editor; instead of 
saying that * Hood detested his commander-in-chief,’ it would, we are 
told, have been more correct if Mr. Hannay had said that he detested the 
want of energy and other defects which Rodney showed as commander- 
in-chief. The correction is trivial. To complain perpetually and bitterly 
of the way in which a superior performs his professional duties argues 
personal dislike. Nor were Hood’s complaints of Rodney confined to 
matters which deeply affected the national interests; he accuses him 
in these letters of unkindness, illiberality, vanity, malingering, and 
untruthfulness. The frequent complaints against their commanders sent 
by captains to the comptroller and other officials at home are an un¬ 
pleasant characteristic of the service at this period. A letter from Hood of 

18 December 1781 contains a fresh and noteworthy criticism of Graves’s 
fatal mismanagement off the American coast. The introduction seems to 
assume that historians generally have hitherto been ignorant of the fact 
that Graves and Clinton, in common with Washington himself, expected 
that the combined effort of the French and Americans by sea and land, 
if made at all, would be made against New York, and it is alleged that 
they have consequently given * explanations which are no explanations ’ 
of subsequent events. We have not had to wait until the appearance of 
this volume for ‘ the real explanation ’ of the causes of the disaster of 
Yorktown. Rodney however, with fine strategical insight, was convinced 
that ‘ the blow on which depended the sovereignty of the ocean must be 
struck off the coast of Virginia,’ and before he left the West Indies 
he insisted on the necessity of a junction between Graves and Hood ‘ at 
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or off the Chesapeake.’ Other letters from Hood give details of the 
naval operations in the West Indies from the great victory of 12 April 
1782 to the end of the war. The letters from Kempenfelt illustrate his 
character as a thoroughly scientific and thoughtful officer. Several of 
them are concerned with the new system of signals which he was working 
out, and others with the improvements he desired in the building, arma¬ 
ment, and fittings of ships and in the treatment and discipline of their 
crews. He expresses his amazement at finding himself sent out with an 
insufficient force of twelve ships to intercept the convoy escorted by 
Admiral de Guichen with 1 fourteen of the line, complete in guns and 
four armed en flute, and he gives the comptroller a modest account of 
the important success he achieved. This volume as a whole is not less 
valuable than any of its predecessors. W. Hunt. 

La Politique Goloniale en France de 1789 a 1830. Par P. Gaffarel. 

(Paris: Alcan. 1908.) 

The year 1789 marks a new starting-point in every department of French 
activity, but 1880 is by no means a good terminus in a history of colonial 
policy. The story leaves off just at the moment when the conquest of 
Algeria was to begin, which led to the development of the French North 
African empire. In the same way the preliminary dealings of the French 
with Tonquin and Cochin China are considered, but not their subsequent 
results. M. Gaffarel points out that in 1789 the colonial empire of France 
was much reduced. The disasters of the Seven Years’ War had lost it North 
America and Hindostan. Even after the glorious peace of Versailles 
France only possessed in the New World half of St. Domingo, some small 
islands in the Antilles, French Guiana, and two little islands off New¬ 
foundland. In Africa there were a few factories on the Senegal, the Mas- 
carenes, the Seychelles, and the stations in Madagascar. In Hindostan, 
where France had once been the preponderant power, five towns were all 
that remained of its past greatness. 

After a sketch of public opinion regarding colonies during the time dealt 
with, wherein it is conclusively shown that the republic was by no means 
so much opposed to colonial expansion as has been sometimes represented, 
M. Gaffarel deals with his subject under the heading of i Stations belong¬ 
ing to the Atlantic Ocean, the Mediterranean, the Indian and the Pacific 
Oceans.’ During the more important portion of the period dealt with 
France was at war with England, and the history naturally, to a great 
extent, takes the form of a description of that duel. M. Gaffarel has put 
together in a convenient form much that would otherwise have to be 
sought in various volumes, and his narrative is clear and readable, though 
lacking in distinction of style; but he is somewhat old-fashioned in his 
conception of perfide Albion. In his view the war of 1798 broke out 
because Great Britain was thirsting to avenge its failure in the war of 
American independence—a theory which does not show much knowledge 
of the younger Pitt’s policy or ideals. M. Gaffarel blindly accepts every 
charge made by the French revolutionary officers against British soldiers. 
Thus in Guadalupe General Graham, not content with abandoning the 
royalists, wished to take part in their execution, until he was shamed from 
that course by the rebuke of Victor Hugues. If, we are told, the English 
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did not cause the assassination of Paul I, at least they profited by it. 
When the French envoy to Persia died suddenly in 1805, M. Gaffarel 
comments : 

The cause of his death is not known for certain, but the English were no 
tyros, and, sooner than allow French influence to grow at Teheran, the unscru¬ 
pulous agents of Great Britain were quite capable of having recourse to poison 
to rid themselves of a troublesome adversary. 

In the face of M. Gaffarel’s criticisms, it is consoling to read the judgment 
of the French traveller mlA savant t Jacquemont, quoted by him: 

In France we consider the excuse of necessity alleged by the English for the 
prodigious development of their Asiatic empire to be a hypocritical farce. 
Nevertheless, nothing is more true, and there has never been a European govern¬ 
ment more faithful to its engagements than has been the East India Company. 

To M. Gaffarel Great Britain must be in the wrong. The English are rated 
for not having given to the French explorer Caill5 the reward offered 
to whoever should first reach Timbuctu. But if Caill4 was anticipated 
by Laing, the fact of the latter’s murder there by Arabs would not invali¬ 
date the prior claim of bis representatives. French printers find English 
words difficult to tackle; thus we read in a note : ‘ The three-coloured 
plag has at present no sanction, amy acts of hostility commited under it 
Will be treated as piracy ’; and Colonel Gillespie figures as * Gyllepsie. 9 
(It is not however a printer’s error which makes Wilmot Horton, the 
under-secretary for the colonies, Lord Bathurst’s secretary.) M. Gaffarel, 
as a believer in colonial empire, naturally regrets the loss of Louisiana, 
but he does not seem to realise the hopelessness of attempting to retain a 
colonial empire when sea power has been completely lost. The most 
valuable and interesting chapter in the book is perhaps that which deals 
with Napoleon’s projects regarding India. The treaty of Tilsit and 
the Persian alliance represented contrary policies which it was not in the 
power of even Napoleon to reconcile. H. E. Egkbton. 

CEuvres Computes de Saint-Just. Avec one Introduction et des Notes 

par Chablbs Vbllay, Docteur es Lettres. (Paris: Charpentier et 

Fasquelle. 1908.) 

This is the first complete edition of the works of Saint-Just. Their literary 
value is small. Half of the first volume is taken up with a long, dull, and 
indecent mock-heroic poem, prompted by the affair of the diamond neck¬ 
lace and inspired by Voltaire’s La Puceile . The prose writings are all 
on subjects connected with the Revolution. Many pages are filled with 
dry official documents, the work of Saint-Just jointly with other members 
of the Committee of Public Safety, or with other representatives on 
mission. There are one or two speeches, but Saint- Just was not an orator. 
There are a few pieces of greater length, such as the Esprit de la Revo¬ 
lution et de la Constitution de France and the Fragments d'Institutions 
rtpublicaines . These do not evince any uncommon literary talent. The 
collection however has a real psychological and historical value. 
Although we cannot, with Dr. Vellay, discern in these writings the 
evolution of a great soul, and are not 1 confounded by the moral beauty ’ 
of the author, it is profitable to study the thoughts and feelings of any 
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leader in a memorable revolution. Saint-Just was a typical Jacobin, and 
Jacobinism was a momentous fact, if not an alluring one. Sain t- Just went 
through a rapid political development. In the Esprit de la Revolution 
he approved of the Constitution of 1791, and therefore of a narrowly 
limited monarchy. He observes ‘I know only three monuments in 
Europe worthy the majesty of man : those of Peter I, of Frederick, and 
of Henry IV.’ He was however an exalted philanthropist. Like his 
friend Robespierre, he condemned capital punishment altogether. Nay, 
more, he pronounced that country a thousandfold happy where the 
punishment would be pardon. A few months later we seem to see 
another man. Even in the annals of fanaticism his speeches on the 
judgment of Louis XVI, his report on the Oirondin deputies under 
detention, his report on the charges against Danton and Danton’s 
friends are notable for their inhuman sophistry and unscrupulous 
rancour. At length we find him quaintly lamenting, 1 Everything is 
turned upside down; a rascal whom the revolutionary tribunal is about 
to condemn says that he wishes to resist oppression, because he wishes to 
resist the scaffold.’ Like so many other public men of that time, Saint- 
Just exemplified the hollowness of a philanthropic creed where there is 
no instinctive wisdom or geniality. He had unconsciously foreshadowed 
bis own policy and that of his friends. ‘ A sultan might present to his 
people a code of their rights, but he would say, “ My will is that these 
rights should be respected, and, if any of you offends my will to make 
you free, I shall put him to death.” ’ 

These volumes contain much reasoning upon the foundations of 
society, the social compact and the general will. Saint-J ust was an orthodox 
disciple of Rousseau, and therefore a democrat, who should have accepted 
the verdict of the majority. But men of his temper, be their creed what it 
may, are bom to domineer, and Saint-Just easily discovered a formula for 
resistance. The will of the. sovereign people is null, he declares, when¬ 
ever it is perverse. That the sovereign people should tyrannise over 
itself is as bad as any other tyranny. The liberty of a bad people is a 
general perfidy. Thus Saint-Just and his friends were doubly armed. 
They were right in seizing power in order to free the sovereign people 
from its perverse self. Then, as representing the sovereign people, they 
were entitled to quell all opposition as factious. If more were needed to 
justify their conduct, Minos by his laws had prescribed insurrection, and 
even this, as Saint-Just remarks, did not save the Cretans from servitude. 

Saint-Just fully shared the prevailing taste for Utopias and for the state 
regulation of life in all its details. In a draft constitution he proposed 
that every commune should elect six old men of estimable character to 
appease seditions. They were to wear a tricolour scarf and a white plume. 
When they appeared in this garb the people were to keep silence and 
arrest anyone who persisted in making a noise. But should the hubbub 
continue, the old men were to proclaim < le deuil de la loi.’ It seems a 
pity that this method of keeping order was not tried in the course of the 
Revolution. In the Fragments he proposed to legislate on friendship. 
Every man of full age was to declare in the temple (Saint-Just being a 
deist of the school of Rousseau) who were his friends. He was to renew 
the declaration every year in the month Ventdse. If he cut a friend, he 
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might be required by any citizen to explain his motives in the temple and 
before the people. The same penalty awaited the man who said that he 
did not believe in friendship or who had no friends, &c. If a man corn- 
mitted a crime, his friends were to be banished. Like other writers of his 
school, Saint-Just rarely gratifies us with a fact of any description. His 
writings would suggest that he had studied little and observed less. He 
seems to have had no genuine curiosity about his fellow-men. There is 
nothing to show that he had ever inquired carefully into the condition or 
the feelings of any class. The ancien rigvme was full of abuses which 
he might have been thought eager to expose. He prefers to spin his text 
out of his inner consciousness. When he does venture on definite allega¬ 
tions they are quite reckless. Fifteen thousand smugglers were hanged 
every year before the Revolution. In 1788 Louis XVI massacred eight 
thousand persons within a small area of Paris. Two thousand patriots 
were slaughtered by Lafayette in the Champ de Mars. Europe contains 
at this moment (February 1794) four million prisoners. ‘By what 
illusion, citizens, could they persuade you that you are inhuman ? Your 
revolutionary tribunal has put to death three hundred villains in the 
space of a year.’ Some time before he had assured the Jacobins that 
with kings they had destroyed every system of violence, which is only 
another form of kingship. F. C. Montague. 

Gedenkstukken der Algemeene Geschiedenis van Nederland van 1796 tot 

1840. Uitgegeven door Dr. H. T. Colenbrander. III. (The Hague: 

Nijhoff. 1907.) 

This part, which is in two volumes, covers the years 1798-1801. The 
former year began with a Jacobin coup d'Uat in January, followed by 
another revolution of a more moderate tendency in June, and the 
documents cover the history of the country down to the further revolution 
in September 1801, due largely to the pressure of the First Consul, who 
was not satisfied with what he regarded as the feeble and untrustworthy 
government of the country. There are a number of papers regarding the 
English and Russian invasion of 1799 (see p. 429 for Abercromby’s view 
of the causes of the failure), and the history is extended to embraoe the 
negotiations leading up to the Peace of Amiens in 1802. The documents 
are divided into six sections, the first four of which contain French, 
Prussian, English, and Batavian reports. The French reports are those 
of the various French generals and diplomatists, Brune, Deforgues, 
S4monville, Augereau, and others; the Prussian, of Bielfeld, the 
Prussian minister, and others; the English reports are largely concerned 
with the invasion ; and among the Batavian, Schimmelpenniuck’s corre¬ 
spondence with Van der Goes, the foreign minister, occupies a consider¬ 
able place. The fifth section, dealing with the Peace of Amiens, includes 
an interesting journal by Schimmelpenninok (December 8, 1801, to 
March 18,1802). The French government had evidently determined to 
treat with England without any regard for the views of their allies, and 
neither Talleyrand nor Bonaparte ever gave Schimmelpenninok any 
notice of Joseph’s departure for Amiens; and though Schimmelpenninck 
ultimately succeeded in getting admitted to the conference, and appears 
to have acted with ability and resolution, he was not able to effect much. 
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It would appear, however, that he succeeded in preventing negotiations 
being broken off at the last moment. The diary, which is itself in 
Dutch, contains some interesting conversations with Joseph in French 
and with Cornwallis and Merry in English—for the most part very fair 
English. The last section is concerned with the house of Orange aud 
the Orange party from 1798 to 1801. This goes down to the prince’s letter 
of December 26, 1801, in which he advised his friends in Holland not to 
regard themselves any longer as precluded from taking office. 

The position of the country during the years covered by these papers 
was extremely unhappy. It was impossible to reject the alliance with 
France, but it was enormously costly. Ces gens-ci ne nous veulent plus 
d quelque prix que ce soit , said S6monville, the French minister, to 
Talleyrand in May 1800. Foreign and colonial commerce was ruined, 
and great part of the interest on Dutch capital loaned abroad was not paid, 
so it is not to be wondered at if, as Bielfeld alleged, the Dutch supplied 
provisions to the blockading English fleet, and if peace appeared to them 
generally as the one paramount necessity. Nor was the conduct of the 
French themselves calculated to reconcile the Dutch to their lot. Thus 
the standards captured from the invaders in 1799, though some of them 
were taken by Batavian troops, were, in the first place, ordered to be sent 
to France, and the French demand that Augereau should command the 
Dutch troops produces a burst of anger from 8chimmelpenninck against 
the insolent contempt shown by such vain and ignorant soldiers for the 
civil authorities (p. 659). When Napoleon assumed the direction of 
affairs in France even less consideration than before was shown, and 
when Schimmelpenninck represented to him the difficulty of preventing 
all export of corn to England, and the ruin of the country, the answer 
only was that the Dutch must co-operate with France, and that otherwise 
Napoleon could not guarantee that they would recover what England had 
taken from them (p. 677). 

These volumes, unlike that which preceded them, contain no elaborate 
commentary on the documents, for, in Dr. Colenbrander’s opinion, such 
a commentary tends too much to become a history of the period, and the 
documents are better left to stand by themselves. H. Lambert. 

Correspondance du Due d'Enghien (1801-1804). Par le Comte Boulay 
de la Meubthe. Tome II. (Paris: Picard. 1908.) 

In this volume, which like its predecessor is published under the auspices 
of the Soctetd d’Histoire Contemporaine, Count Boulay de la Meurthe 
continues his collection of documents bearing on the affairs of the due 
d’Enghien. Those here presented are concerned with the discovery of 
the royalist plot of Georges Cadoudal and Pichegru, and the arrest and 
execution of the young duke. They deal with the time from 15 May 1802 
to 81 March 1804. There is also an undated M&moire by Fauche Borel, 
which the editor assigns to the year 1805. But as the phrase ‘le 
Premier Consul ’ is used throughout, and never ‘ l’empereur,’ surely it 
should be assigned to the time of the consulate. The documents seem 
in general to be complete, and jbo be carefully edited. If there is any bias, 
it is in favour of Napoleon. The documents setting forth the instructions 
which he issued to that agent provocateur , M6b£e de la Touche, are not 
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as full as is desirable; and some of those dealing with the royalist dis¬ 
content in the West are scarcely needed. Beference should also have been 
made to Professor Caudrillier’s work on Pichegru. The author does not con¬ 
vince me that the * Journal du Due d’Enghien * printed on pp. 267-269 is 
genuine. The original was destroyed in 1814 ; but it is said that copies 
were taken beforehand, and from one of them this version is taken: 
nothing in it enables a decision to be formed for or against its genuineness. 

The questions respecting the trial of the duke are too complex to be 
entered into here. All the details cannot be cleared up; for it seems 
that the author’s efforts to find certain documents have been fruitless. 
This is so with respect to the instructions dictated by Bonaparte to 
Savary at Malmaison relative to the conduct of the trial: their purport 
is known, but it is desirable to have the exact text; and this is missing— 
a suspicious circumstance. It is certain however that the First Consul 
was directly responsible for the procedure at the trial, M. Masson’s 
attempt (NapoUon et sa Famille , ch. xiv.) to inculpate Murat being 
irreconcilable with the evidence as we now know it. Count Boulay de la 
Meurthe likewise admits (p. 823, note) that further instructions respect¬ 
ing the trial were probably given directly, and verbally , by Bonaparte 
to General Hulin, the officer who presided over the commission at Vin¬ 
cennes. It would have been desirable to print the judgment actually 
passed by the commission of colonels, with its blanks testifying to 
their ignorance of the laws which they were supposed to administer, side 
by side with the judgment drawn up at Malmaison later in the same day 
(21 March), doubtless by Bonaparte and B6al. In the latter, all the 
forms of law are observed, the reasons for the sentence are carefully set 
forth, and the names of the seven officers are appended. There is one 
important gap in the documents here presented. They certainly ought to 
include the Explications given by General Hulin at a later date, which 
prove the complete ignorance, not only of the officers but of the clerk 
and the * reporter,’ as to the legal procedure and even the law itself, 
under which the duke was condemned. The omission is serious. In a 
note to p. 841, the author gives his reasons for disbelieving the generally 
accepted story that the grave was dug before the sentence was passed; 
but they are not quite conclusive. J. Holland Rose. 

R&oits d'une Tmte; M&moires de la Comtesse de Boigne t n6e d'Osmond. 

Publics par M. Charles Nicoullaud. Vol. HI. 1820-1830; 

Vol. IV. 1881-1866, Fragments. (Paris : Plon. 1907,1908.) 

The interest of the concluding volumes of these fascinating memoirs is 
more political than that of the two earlier. The third volume contains a 
narrative of the events of the reign of Charles X, treated as preparing 
the way for and explaining the catastrophe of 1880. The account of 
the Revolution of July, with which it concludes, is especially valuable. 
In relating the scenes of which she herself was a witness during the 
summer of 1830, or which were described to her at the time by those who 
were present, Madame de Boigne does not, as in the earlier volumes, rely 
upon her memory. She lays before us the notes which she wrote down 
at the time, with an unnecessary apology for their want of literary finish. 
Her close relations with the Orleans family, her intimacy with many of 
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the leaders of both parties, her legitimist connexions, and liberal bat by 
no means democratic proclivities—in England she would have been a 
good whig—her strong common sense and somewhat malicious pene¬ 
tration give value to her evidence. The last volume is composed of 
what the editor calls 4 fragments *—the history of the madcap expedi¬ 
tion of the duchess of Berry in 1832 ; an account of the marriage of 
the duke of Orleans in 1837, dated 1838; some details about the 
last years of Talleyrand and his death, apparently noted at the time 
or soon after; a sketch of the life and death of the princess Marie 
of Orleans; a very interesting and most pathetic narrative of the death 
of the duke of Orleans (1842), written in the next year, and finally an 
account of the fall of the monarchy of July, composed in 1862, to which 
the sketch of the character, influence, and last days of Madame Adelaide, 
which precedes it, may serve as an introduction. It is true that Madame 
de Boigne does not add much to what is already known. But so long as 
there are those who, like the editor of this book (see, e.g. t the notes, vol. iii. 
pp. 86, 414), believe that France took the road leading to ruin when she 
turned her back on the Bourbons and the 4 congregation,’ it is well that 
Frenchmen should from time to time be reminded what the Bourbons and 
the Jesuits were, and what they would have made of their country. 
L* esprit prttre et Vesprit dmigrd voulaient diriger les affaires en dehors 
des int&rdts nationaux. The dauphin, who at one time had shown some 
signs of moderation, had become even more fanatical and blind to the 
signs of the time than his wife. 

Pozzo di Borgo, when he heard the bells ringing for the birth of the 
duke of Bordeaux, exclaimed, 4 They are tolling the knell of the 
Bourbons.’ The birth of the child of miracle was indeed as fatal to his 
family as that of the Old Pretender to the Stuarts. Those who were dis¬ 
contented with the present could* no longer fortify their patience with 
hopes for the future. Yet Madame de Boigne is doubtless right in believing 
that there would have been no revolution if the Charter had been respected; 
that even after the fatal ordinances were promulgated and the barricades 
erected, speedy and sufficient concessions might have saved Charles X 
from exile. But, being what he was, it could not be that he should in 
good faith have made those concessions, and had he been other, the 
necessity of making them would not have arisen. It was indeed 
fortunate that the king and his advisers were as incompetent as they 
were unscrupulous. Had it been otherwise, the country would have 
had to choose between submission to a coup d'&tat and civil war. Madame 
de Boigne agrees with those who believe that the expedition to Algiers 
was undertaken less for the sake of conquest in Africa than to form an 
army accustomed to bloodshed and obedience, and prepared to support 
the establishment of absolutism. 4 We are going to skirmish with the 
Dey,’ said one of its commanders, 4 but the real and serious war will be 
when we come home * (iii. 291). In such a struggle, even if the better 
side had prevailed, the more extreme and fanatical liberals would have 
taken the lead, popular passions would have been inflamed, and most 
certainly we should not have had to admire the almost miraculous order, 
good temper, and civility of the defenders of the barricades, so graphically 
described by Madame de Boigne. She was a great friend of Marmont, and 
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is more successful as his apologist in 1830 than in her defence of his 
conduct in 1814. But she allows that, when he was urged at the first 
outbreak of the revolutionary movement to assume the character of a 
mediator, he confessed that his part made it impossible for him to 
venture on a course which might again be represented as treachery to his 
master. 

If in these last volumes Madame de Boigne nothing extenuates when 
speaking of her friends, we may charitably suppose that she felt the 
obligation of an honest witness to tell the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth. But when she is writing about political opponents, 
or those whom she dislikes, there is a malicious zest in the narrative and 
& readiness to accept as proven fact the scandal current at the time. 
The amusing but scurrilous account of the duchess of Berry’s adventures, 
of the birth of her child at Blaye, and of her marriage is a case in point. 
Nothing could be more circumstantial, supported by better evidence ; and 
yet there is documentary proof of the marriage of Lucchesi Palli and the 
princess before her expedition, hardly to be rejected as a bold falsification 
of official records by th eparti prttre. Although the attachment of Madame 
de Boigne for the Orleans family was undoubtedly sincere, it does not 
prevent her from freely discussing their failings and mistakes. She does 
justice to the good qualities of Louis Philippe—to his affection for his 
family, to his courage and patriotism—and acquits him of anything which 
approached to conspiracy or treachery against his cousin. But in 1848 
she represents the blind confidence and optimism of the king and of 
Guizot as scarcely less fatuous and obstinate than that of Charles X and 
Polignac in 1880. The duke of Orleans was the only member of his 
family whose opinion was respected by Louis Philippe, and Madame 
Adelaide was the one person who listened to criticism and dared to 
communicate it to her brother. They both were dead. The king, so 
voluble in council that others scarcely had an opportunity of speaking, 
became more and more impatient of contradiction. He would only listen 
to Guizot, who had the art of adopting his master’s opinions, and repro¬ 
duced them with all the happy assurance of his complacent rhetoric. 
Madame de Boigne, it is clear, was not easily dazzled. But of Queen 
Amalie she always writes with the same sympathetic and affectionate 
appreciation; and she convinces her readers that the day on which the 
duke of Orleans accepted the crown was fatal to the happiness of his 
wife. Her loyalty, her affectionate admiration of her husband prevented 
her from criticising his conduct But in her heart she felt him to be a 
usurper. Her instinctive feelings were those of her birth and education, 
legitimist and anti-liberal. Madame de Boigne could sympathise with 
what there was of pathetic, even of tragic, in the situation, in the conflict¬ 
ing impulses and duties of the queen. As she grew old, her pr6jug6s de 
caste 9 her intoUrance sociale , with which she tells us the companion of 
her later years, the venerable chancellor Pasquier, used to reproach her, 
became stronger. She did not join the legitimists, for she could not 
tolerate their fanaticism, their imperturbable and insolent assurance, and 
so many of her friends were in the other camp; but, like others, as 
years went on she became more conservative, more disposed to think 
henceforth that all changes were in the wrong direction. After all the 
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Orleanists were usurpers; since 1880 the wishes of the respectable 
majority had been constantly sacrificed to the clamorous demands of 
journalists and demagogues (iv. 181), and later everything was going 
from bad to worse. Faith and honour were no more : only sordid and 
material ideals were recognised (iv. 828). P. F. Willert. 

The History of England during the Reign of Queen Victoria (1887- 
1901). By Sidney Low and Lloyd C. Sanders. (The Political 
History of England . Edited by W. Hunt and R. L. Poole. 

VoL XIL) (London: Longmans. 1907.) 

One of the merits of Messrs. Low and Sanders* volume consists in the 
full use made by them of the material at their command at the time 
when their work was actually published. They could not, of course, lay 
under contribution Queen Victoria's Letters, of which some account has 
been given in this Review (ante, pp. 66-78). But the very fact that 
these invaluable Letters were given to the world after this History 
furnishes a test of the accuracy and completeness of the earlier part of 
it, which it has on the whole met with remarkable success. While a 
great many notes might without difficulty be added to the text of the 
volume now before me, 1 do not think that the statements contained in 
it are likely to provoke many queries, while in the opinions expressed by 
them the authors have in]general held a judiciously even balance. The 
only secondary authority of importance which they appear to have over¬ 
looked is the late Reinhold Pauli’s admirable Qeschichte Englands seit 
den Friedensschliissen von 1814 und 1815, of which the second and third 
volumes deserve the attention of all students of the Victorian age—the 
latter in particular, which, thanks to Pauli’s intimate relations with 
Bunsen, anticipated much information that has since come to the know¬ 
ledge of the world, and which arranges its varied matter with the lucidity 
and charm characteristic of its writer. By the way, Lord Acton, who 
remains unmentioned among the historians of the reign, would have been 
much amused to find the excellent Count Vitzthum described as a ‘ pene¬ 
trating ’ as well as a * detached ’ observer. 

Our present chroniclers’ own method errs, if anything, on the side of 
unpretentiousness, and indeed is for the most part frankly annalistic. 
The advantages which this time-honoured method presents for purposes 
of order and reference are as a matter of course undeniable, but here and 
there it tends to tediousness, and sometimes induces a compression which 
would fail to satisfy the instincts even of the compilers of the Annual 
Register. How great is the advantage of grouping according to a more 
than chronological connexion or sequence events and series of events and 
transactions even in a work in which compression is necessary, is shown 
by the relative superiority in the volume before us of those chapters 
which are planned on such a principle. Such are, for instance, the 
compact and stirring narrative of the Indian Mutiny and the chapter, 
again on Indian affairs, which includes an account of Lord Lytton’s 
ambitious rule. Nor is the story of the Boer war and its antecedents 
told without either force or measure. On the other hand, there is want¬ 
ing, what should certainly not have been absent, a brief but decisive 
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judgment on the policy of such an undertaking as the Russian war of 
1854—which is not to be settled by an epigrammatic utterance even of 
Lord Salisbury’s—whereas the peace which concluded it is very sufficiently 
estimated. Space might have been gained by the suppression of attempts 
to summarise passages of foreign history which inevitably influenced 
English policy—such as the transactions which led to the outbreak of 
the great Franco-German war, or the quite inept account of the Schleswig- 
Holstein difficulty, including the strange assertion that ‘the German 
Powers claimed that Schleswig-Holstein * [sic] ‘ was part of the Germanic 
confederation.’ The anecdote that at a Windsor family party graced by the 
presence of the Prince and Princess of Wales as well as the Crown Prince 
and Crown Princess of Prussia, ‘ the Queen is said to have forbidden 
Schleswig-Holstein to be mentioned at the dinner table; but all must 
have been thinking of it? was hardly worth reprinting. But there is 
little or nothing else of the same sort to be found in these sensible 
and sober pages. It is not incorrect, but puzzling, to designate the 
generation which upheld the regime of Palmerston as one of prosperous 
‘ mercantilism * and middle-class ascendency (p. 200). I have noticed 
one or two slips or doubtful points. Lord Malmesbury, when he became 
foreign secretary in 1852, was by no means ‘an experienced diplo¬ 
matist’; he had, however, edited the diplomatic journals and corre¬ 
spondence of his grandfather, and that seemed to do almost equally well. 
Prince William of Prussia (p. 168) should of course be William Prince of 
Prussia—the confusion of terminology is real, if not serious. It would 
take me too far to examine what I believe to be an erroneous supposition 
(p. 176), that Queen Victoria and the Prince Consort prevented Prussia, 
or were the main agents in preventing her, from making common 
cause with Austria in the Italian war of 1859. I cannot verify the 
statement that the Indian and Colonial Exhibition at South Kensington 
in 1886 was visited by 5,500,000 persons (p. 897), but it is a total to 
take one’s breath away. 1 

For those who, like the present writer, have lived through the whole 
period spanned by Messrs. Low and Sanders’s volume its narrative 
must possess a fascination of its own; but some of the most interesting 
of the more signal features of the story are such as cannot profitably be 
discussed within the compass of a brief notice. Apart from the evidence 
which has accrued since the publication of this volume, I cannot but 
think that an element of danger lurks in a statement so sweeping as that 
to be found among the opening observations (p. 8): 

Constitutional sovereignty, openly or covertly rejected by Queen Victoria’s 
predecessors, is at last frankly accepted, and the cabinet system of government 
is able to operate without obstruction or impediment. 

Of at least equal interest, as bearing upon possible developments in the 
organisation of government, are the indications scattered through this 
History of an endeavour to remove out of the sphere of party politics— 
or raise above it—critical questions of national politics. (Little or 
nothing is said here, except quite incidentally, of a silent but even more 

1 P. 29, for affecting read effecting ; p. 291, for Sophia Sofia ; p. 376, for separation 
separatist. 
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manifestly operative tendency to take out of that sphere whole departments 
of the administration.) The authors of this volume profess themselves 
firm believers in the conclusion that * in its modem development the 
constitution almost seems to demand that there shall be two great 
parties of something like equal strength, clearly divided from one 
another by well-marked differences of opinion.* But occasions, as they 
show, have arisen, in the latter part at least of Queen Victoria’s reign, on 
which even the active existence of two such parties was insufficient to 
bring about the settlement of important political questions. In July, 
1869, the deadlock between the houses as to the disposition of the Irish 
church surplus was, during Gladstone’s illness, solved by means of a 
conference between leaders of the two parties, suggested by Lord Cairns. 
In November, 1884, Gladstone himself, at Lord Hartington’s suggestion, 
consented to 1 delicate and novel communications * with Lord Salisbury 
and Sir Stafford Northcote, in the course of which Lords Hartington and ^ 
Granville and Sir Charles Dilke were also taken into counsel, on the 
subject of the promised Redistribution Bill, which enabled the liberal 
ministry to pass the Franchise Bill then before parliament. And, in 
the following year, Gladstone (then out of power) actually indulged in 
the belief that the Irish question could be settled by the co-operation of 
the English parties ; but Lord Salisbury replied that * a communication 
of the views of the Government would at that stage be at variance with 
usage.’ Lord Rosebery’s overture, made in 1898, in the same direction 
and on the same subject, was equally resultless ; but every one is aware 
that the precedent set on the earlier occasions was by no means of 
incidental interest only, and that some political thinkers remain who 
attach a significance to these essays even beyond what may have been 
in the minds of the politicians who resorted to them. 

In their judgments of individual statesmen and party leaders the 
authors of this volume have been more or less sparing, and have not 
scrupled to sacrifice some opportunities of brilliant or at least incisive 
writing to the maintenance of a befitting impartiality of tone. Justice 
is done, as it should be in every history of England that deserves to live, 
to the statesmanship and patriotism of Peel; but in the narrative of the 
latter part of the Queen’s reign it becomes obvious who is the authors* 
favourite prime minister. Neither the extraordinary vitality of Palmers¬ 
ton—sustained by his consciousness of a sympathy between himself and 
the nation at large which survived more than one deplorable error of 
judgment, to apply to these no harsher term,—nor the equally extra¬ 
ordinary tenacity of Russell—due to an unshaken and unshakable belief 
in himself, his family, and his principles, and their common right to rule,— 
is ignored in this volume; and in a great part of it the imposing figure 
of Gladstone necessarily overtops all the rest. But it is Disraeli whose 
personality fascinates our chroniclers ; and it is, perhaps, well that this 
should be so, for nothing could be more shallow than the attempts which 
have been made to belittle his genius, even in that field in which he 
was bom to shine more than in any other—the field of imaginative 
literature. (The literary apergus in Messrs. Low and Sanders* con¬ 
cluding summary seem in general well judged; but what is meant by 
describing the style of Dickens as * colloquial and unpolished * ?) Nothing, 
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it may be regarded as certain, would have gratified Disraeli more than to 
be handed down to posterity as having struck ‘ the keynote of the new 
imperialism,’ when after Sadowa he justified the non-intervention of 
Great Britain on the ground that she had ‘ outgrown the European con¬ 
tinent.’ On the other hand, a little more reticence might perhaps have 
been suitable in the estimates of the achievements of some living states¬ 
men. It is easy enough to find fault with this or that detail in a narrative 
covering ground more or less familiar to us all; but I have no hesita¬ 
tion in expressing my opinion that this admirably equipped volume is on 
the whole as solid in substance and trustworthy in statement as it is 
perspicuous and readable, and that it thus forms a worthy conclusion to 
an historical work of enduring value. A. W. Ward. 

The Government of England . By A. Lawhence Lowell, Professor of 
the Science of Government in Harvard University. Two Vols. 
(London: Macmillan. 1908.) 

In this important book Professor Lowell has done for England what Mr. 
Bryce has done for the American Commonwealth. If the subject is, in 
a sense, smaller and more manageable, the difficulties encountered by an 
American student of our constitution are still considerable; and the 
careful reader of these volumes must feel bound to testify, not only to 
the accuracy with which every detail is brought into its right place, but 
also to the sound judgment and political wisdom which the author has 
displayed. In a short introductory note the familiar distinction between 
flexible and rigid constitutions is placed in a somewhat new light. Mr. 
Lowell is disposed to regard it as a distinction of degree rather than of 
kind. The constitution of the French Republic, for example, is techni¬ 
cally rigid; it is embodied in a fundamental law, which can only be 
altered by using special forms. But these forms imply nothing more 
than is required for every act of legislation—namely, the concurrence of 
the two chambers. In the United States, on the other hand, the 
authorities whose concurrence is required are numerous, and each of 
them has a traditional or theoretical claim to independence. Both 
constitutions are rigid; but the French constitution, though written, 
presents a closer resemblance to that of England than to that of the 
United States.. Our own constitution may possibly turn out to be more 
rigid than modern authorities are aware. Wide as the powers of 
parliament are, the structure of parliament is more or less fixed. It is, 
of course, conceivable that the monarchy or the house of lords may oease 
to exist, but it may be doubted whether the constitution makes provision 
for changes of that nature : they can only be made by abandoning the 
legal basis of our institutions; and this is a serious obstacle in the path 
of the abstract politician. In his account of our central government 
Mr. Lowell has described, fully and with true practical insight, the 
functions of the departments, the rules and usages which secure the 
efficiency of the civil service, and the general control exercised by the 
king and the cabinet. Here he has the advantage of following Sir 
William Anson; but Mr. Lowell’s information is always first-hand, and 
his opinions are his own. His statement that the king possesses only 
& shadow of his former power requires, perhaps, a word of qualification* 
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Fitzjames Stephen has pointed out that the smooth working of an insti¬ 
tution indicates, not defect of power, but rather that the power behind it 
is so great as to exclude the idea of resistance. King Edward VII may 
suggest where Henry VIII commanded; but his Majesty has an effective 
share in directing the machine of government; and the machine is indefi¬ 
nitely more powerful than the ill-equipped administration of the Tudors. 

It is not easy, within the compass of a notice, to do justice to all the 
sections of this comprehensive treatise. Election law and parliamentary 
procedure are dealt with at length, and our party system is subjected to 
a close analysis. About half the second volume is devoted to local 
government and education. In these matters our legislation is still more 
or less chaotic, but Mr. Lowell has composed an instructive and readable 
description out of his rather intractable materials. With regard to the 
government of our great towns, he makes an observation well worth 
the attention of practical men. As in the national government so in the 
local community, good administration is secured by employing the best 
available experts, and by placing them under the control of political 
chiefs. The town clerk and the borough engineer may be doing a great 
work for their townsmen; but their position is analogous to that of the 
permanent under secretary of state, who allows his chief to take the 
credit and the responsibility for what is done in the office. 

One or two small points may be mentioned, with a view to future 
editions. In volume i., p. 69, the prime minister is described as ‘chairman’ 
of the cabinet. He guides the business at cabinet meetings, but I think 
the lord president is chairman of any committee of council at which he is 
present- In the note to p. 282,1906 is printed for 1905. In volume ii., at 
p. 422, ‘ assistant commissioner ’ should be ‘ deputy commissioner.’ On 
p. 465 I venture to suggest that Lord James of Hereford has a statutory 
right to take part in the judicial business of the house of lords. Lord 
James is an unpaid member of the judicial committee of the privy 
council, and since the Appellate Jurisdiction Act, 1887, all members of 
that committee are deemed to hold high judicial office. On p. 467 
‘ Indian judges ’ should be ‘ Indian or colonial judges.' In a note to p. 
876 of the same volume the ‘ revenue ’ of the Church of England is 
stated at an amount which appears to indicate the capitalised value of 
the endowments. T. Raleigh. 

A Catalogs of the Manuscripts relating to Wales in the British Museum. 

Part III. By Edwabd Owen, Barrister-at-law. (Cymmrodorion 

Record Series. (Published by the Cymmrodorion Society. 1908.) 

Some time ago we reviewed the first two parts of this catalogue and 
pointed out its many excellences and its usefulness to all students of 
Welsh history (vol. xxi. 189). The present instalment maintains the same 
high standard, and if it is not so generally interesting as its predecessors, 
that is not the fault of Mr. Owen, but of the materials with which, in 
this division of his subject, he has had to deal. These consist almost 
entirely of rolls and charters, and therefore the interest of them is 
largely genealogical and topographical, appealing rather to the genea¬ 
logist and local historian than to the general student. In some cases 
Mr. Owen has given valuable identifications of the localities named in 
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the documents. One or two curiosities of local nomenclature may be 
noticed. At p. 686 Mr. Owen says: * Nant yr Offeiriad appears to be 
the Nant y Mynach of the Charter.* If so, the change from * Monk’s 
Brook * to ‘ Cleric’s Brook ’ seems to suggest the religious changes of 
the sixteenth century. Another interesting name is Via Flandrensis 
(pp. 589 1), evidently connected with the Flemish colony in Pembroke: 
its termination, according to Mr. Owen, is marked by the modem Pen 
yr Heol ( i.e . end of the street). A manor named Pen y Clawdd (i.e. end 
of the mound) evidently owes its name to Offa’s Dyke (p. 628), while the 
names of two parcels of land adjoining one another in Montgomeryshire, 
and called respectively * Ter e Gyttyn ’ (? Tir y Cefcyn) and ‘ Seven 
Ryggys ’ shows the intermingling of Welsh and English (p. 761). An 
interesting example of the progressive corruption of place-names by the 
modern map-maker is given on p. 587; while the attempt to represent 
the sound of the Welsh ‘11 * by the spelling Tlan i Menach (=Llan y 
Mynach, Church of the Monks,! is interesting (p. 800). In this connexion 
the names of some obscure Welsh saints which occur in these documents 
maybe mentioned, SS.Gwynnog, Dettutus, Kenedrus, Padoc, Kinephant, 
&c. (pp. 590, 592, 597, 607, 660, 631). 

Many of the curious and picturesque incidents of ancient land tenures 
are exemplified here. The render of a rose (p. 764), the rent of one 
peppercorn (p. 771), of a pair of gloves (p. 708), a grant of tithes 
notified ‘ per librum super altare exhibitum ’ (p. 628), fees for the 
recovery of estrayed bees (pp. 681-2), while the occurrence of the peace¬ 
ful lamb as a heriot (here-geatu, literally ‘ war-equipment *), shows how 
far terminology may diverge from its origin (p. 681). The certificate of 
the prior of St. John’s, Brecknock, in 1514, that the birth of Edward 
duke of Buckingham in 1477 was entered ‘ in the begynnyng of a boke 
of David Salter [David’s Psalter] remaynyng within our said priorye,’ is 
also interesting (p. 709); the entries relating to the families of Henry VII 
and Henry VIII in the Psalter now belonging to Exeter College, Oxford 
(No. xlvii.), may be compared. In a will on p. 755 we seem to have 
instances of ‘ cutting off with a shilling,’ for whereas two of the children 
receive legacies of 52. and 42. respectively, two others, a son and daughter, 
get only the proverbial amount. But perhaps the most generally inter¬ 
esting documents are those relating to the royal castles in Wales 
(pp. 675 ff.), which appear to have been at the time in question, 1841, 

‘ molt febles.' The doors of the gate of Criccieth Castle were so ‘ feble * 
that they could scarce hold against the wind, the stores and munitions 
in various places are set down as de petite value , de nule value ; indeed 
all the corn, hay, meat, wine, and salt in all the castles of North and 
South Wales put together are not worth 602. As Edward IU had four 
years previously ordered the justiciars and chamberlains of North and 
South Wales to put all the castles within their jurisdictions into a 
defensible condition, in view of the dangers arising from the combination 
of the Scots with his foreign enemies, 1 a somewhat lurid light is thrown 
on the efficiency of the English administration in Wales at this time. 

This volume, like its predecessors, is furnished with an excellent 
index. C. Plummer. 

1 Bymer, ii. 984 
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The object of Professor A. D. X6nopol’s work on La Th&oric de 
VHistoire (Paris: Leroux, 1908), which forms a second edition of his 
Principes Fondamentaux de VHistoire , is to vindicate the title of history 
to the name of a science, while maintaining its peculiar character, as to 
subject-matter, aims, and methods, distinct from that of an exact or theo¬ 
retical science. The book thus consists mainly in a polemic against those 
sociologists who would refuse a scientific character to history altogether, 
or else merge it in general social science, along with a less sweeping 
enunciation of those historians who have not adequately recognised the 
principles on which they habitually work. The great distinction oh which 
M. Xenopol lays stress is between the sciences which have to do with 
facts of repetition and those which deal with facts of succession. History, 
like geology, belongs to the latter kind, and aims at the discovery of 
causes and the explanation of series rather than the formulation of 
laws or the prediction of recurrent phenomena. It follows from this 
principle that he allows far more scope than most historical theorists to 
individual characters and conscious acts, and also to the effects of 
chance. A great deal of what he says will generally commend itself as 
sensible and sound, though, after reading the book, one may be unable to 
endorse the statement in the preface, quoique nous diff&rions , quant au 
fond , sur la conception de la science du passd , de presque Urns ceux qui 
s'en sont occupks avant nous ... A vast number of writers on historical 
and sociological subjects are cited for refutation or approval, some of 
whom are, one would think, too extravagantly doctrinaire to do much 
harm to the student of history. The author’s knowledge of English 
writers does not seem to be very wide and is certainly not up to date. The 
whole discussion will probably help to clear the minds of M. Xdnopol’s 
pupils and followers, especially if they avoid the extremely confident 
tone which he sometimes assumes towards difficult statements. Any 
who may be staggered at his opening assumption as to the objective 
reality of time and space, will probably find M. Xenopol’s metaphysics 
less closely bound up than he himself would have them to be with his 
general historical principles. A. Q. 

Professor G. Sanford Terry has performed a useful task in compiling 
An Index to the Papers relating to Scotland described or calendared in 
the Historical Manuscripts Commission's Reports {Glasgow: MacLehose, 
1908). He goes systematically through the Reports, indicating all matters 
of Scottish interest, and adds a full and careful subject-index. The work 
was well worth doing, and it is well done. R. 
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The first volume of the third series of the Transactions of the Royal 
Historical Society (London [1907]) includes a continuation of Mr. G. J. 
Turner’s remarkable study of the minority of Henry III, of which the first 
part appeared in vol. xviii. of the * new series.’ The author treats the 
subject from an original point of view. Noting that our historians have 
hitherto based their estimate of the events of the period upon chroniclers 
who all, with the exception of the Burton annalist, belonged to the east 
Midlands, he seeks to arrive at a less partial judgment as to the relations 
of parties and persons by a close examination of the evidence preserved 
among the public records. Sir H. H. Howorth contributes a characteristic 
paper on the rise of Gaius,Julius Caesar; Mr. J. Fitzmaurioe-Kelly 
furnishes a valuable discourse on some early Spanish historians; Miss 
A. B. Wallis Chapman writes on the commercial relations of England 
and Portugal from 1487 to 1807 ; Dr. James Gairdner describes a con¬ 
temporary drawing of the burning of Brighton by the French, which he 
assigns to 1514; Mr. Hubert Hall prints specimens of Elizabethan . 
penances in the diocese of Ely ; Mr. H. Isham Longden gives an account 
of the diaries of Sir Justinian Isham, 1704-85; and Mr. J. F. Chance 
discusses the northern treaties of 1719-20. S. 

Dr. Joseph Mazzarella has contributed to the Encyclopedic Scim- 
tifique , edited by Dr. Toulouse, a volume entitled Les Types Sociaux et le 
Droit (Paris: Doin, 1908), which summarises in a systematic form the 
substance of his numerous essays on comparative jurisprudence in 
various legal periodicals. He opens his discussion with a summary and 
criticism of the Ethnological Jurisprudence of Post, whose method and 
classification of institutions he claims to supersede, partly by a more 
rigorous analysis, partly by insistence on the fundamental importance, as 
it seems to him, of the differences between societies or institutions, 
according as they do, or do not, recognise individuals as belonging to 
distinct social classes stratified, as he expresses it, 4 hierarchically,’ and 
endowed accordingly with distinct rights, privileges, and duties. This 
analysis of institutions into component elements, consisting of the separate 
legal relations between individuals which they involve or presume, makes 
it possible for him to express the relation in which any given institution 
stands to other similar institutions in other societies in terms of 
a graduated series between the pure type of stratified society (to 
which he applies the name of 4 gentilician *) and an equally pure type of 
hierarchical (or feudal) society, which however he admits is nowhere 
found actually realised. It will be seen from this outline of Dr. 
Mazzarella’s method that it involves a far more accurate description of 
the precise working of political and legal institutions than was at all 
accessible to Post at the time when he wrote; and it may well be doubted 
whether even at the present day the accounts which are available of 
the legal institutions T)f a very large part of mankind are such as to 
justify the application of so refined a criterion. In one passage Dr. 
Mazzarella seems to admit as much, when he indicates a method for 
determining conjecturally the effects which would presumably follow 
in regard to legal relations between individuals, if any given imperfect 
description of an institution were analysed in accordance with his method. 
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Such a procedure would no doubt in many cases lead to a result entirely 
satisfactory to the investigator, but the personal equation must in such 
cases be a serious factor in the result, as may be seen from an examina¬ 
tion of the two instances of the application of the new method, which 
make up the larger part of the volume under review. In the same way 
the classification of legal institutions in terms of the author’s impressions, 
as to how they would work out in practice, and as to how far they imply 
a mixture of feudal and non-feudal tendencies in a mixed society, seems 
open to the same criticism, that the machinery of investigation is too 
elaborate and refined for the materials upon which it is to be employed. 
We may doubt whether any two independent critics could be trusted to 
classify the institutions of a matriarchal people, for example, so as to 
show, in percentages, the extent to which that society is * feudal ’ or the 
reverse. Yet this is in effect what Dr. Mazzarella proposes to do, as may 
be seen, for example, in his tables of comparative social structure, such 
as those on p. 280 or 412 of his book, or in the larger tables which he 
has added at the end. At the same time, some of his criticisms and 
suggestions in detail are based upon wide study of ethnological materials 
from the point of view of a student of comparative law, and many of 
them deserve consideration from this point of view. J. L: M. 

Mr. Stanley A. Cook has done well to republish from the Jewish Quar¬ 
terly Review his Critical Notes on Old Testament History ; the Traditions 
of Saul and David (London : Macmillan, 1907). He does not hesitate 
to dispute several widely accepted conclusions from the critical study 
of the Old Testament, and his questioning always deserves serious 
attention. He offers his own conclusions mainly in the form of ques¬ 
tions, and very tentatively, because he does not wish to withdraw the 
history of Israel from the rigorous methods demanded by exacting 
masters of method. His questions at times are so numerous, and the 
alternatives he suggests so many, that it is difficult to discover whether 
he draws a conclusion himself, or how the balance of his critical judgment 
inclines. ‘The study of Old Testament history is peculiarly difficult, 
partly because it is a religious history and closely bound up with religious 
convictions, but more especially because the complicity and scantiness of 
the written material preclude finality.’ This is not said for the first time, 
as Mr. Cook would of course admit; but he follows it up with fresh and 
acute observations of his own. Over against theories which are in some 
danger of being treated as final he places others. So again, when he 
argues that statements of Chronicles are not necessarily less valuable 
than statements in Kings because Chronicles is a later work, that as a 
late manuscript may preserve early readings, a late work may preserve early 
traditions, he asserts nothing new, but he makes a timely re-assertion. 
Mr. Cook is right, too, in insisting that the very completeness which 
literary criticism has in some directions now reached may obscure the 
all-important question of the growth of traditions, which is distinct from, 
however intimately connected at times with, the question of the literary 
strata in the remains of Hebrew literature which we possess. Among 
the questions to which Mr. Cook applies his method is that of the so-called 
•court history of David (2 Sam. ix.-xx.) He re-argues against Budde’s 
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criticism of an earlier article of his that this narrative should not be 
accepted as single and continuous, but that as a matter of fact it 
seriously distorts the actual course of events; that Absalom’s rebellion, 
for example, fell far earlier in David’s reign than the present arrange¬ 
ment of matter in these chapters implies. Another important problem, 
which is here considered from several points of view, is that of a Hebrew 
invasion from the south. This indeed is one of the questions on which 
the notes mainly turn, and all that Mr. Cook has to say on it will demand 
the very serious attention of any future attempt to write the history of 
Israel. Once, in a note it is true that does not much affect the argu¬ 
ment, Mr. Cook falls into a hazardous textual emendation; he suggests 
that Ziklag may be a corruption of Isaac-el (like the Jacobel of the 
Egyptian inscription). But this kind of suggestion is exceptional. With 
all his acuteness and at times almost revolutionary freshness, Mr. Cook 
combines soundness of method and sobriety of judgment. 6. B. G, 

The scope of Dr. Georg Misch’s Oeschdchte der Autobiographic , of 
which the first part only (Das Altertum . Leipzig: Teubner, 1907) is 
now before us, is wider than might appear at first sight. For, as the 
author sufficiently recognises, autobiography cannot be taken as con¬ 
stituting a special form of literature. From the primitive sepulchral 
inscription through all kinds of dramatic, historic, epistolary, theological 
writing, the growth of the tendency to group events round the person of 
the author, or the supposed author, can be traced and partly accounted 
for. The history of autobiography embraces therefore the histpry of 
human self-consciousness, with all the psychological and moral develop¬ 
ments which have from time to time accompanied the changes in men's 
attitude towards the natural and spiritual forces around them. The 
merit of Dr. Misch's work is that it is carried out on strictly historical 
lines and with admirable thoroughness. He submits to a searching 
analysis a vast collection of literary productions, comprising not only 
what is autobiographical in the strict sense of the word, but much of 
the romantic or the generally biographic character, in which the interest 
centres in one person. The various points of view of autobiographers 
at the epochs in which self-consciousness has been acute suggest very 
interesting comparisons. Nothing can exceed the glorious self-esteem 
of Nicolas of Damascus, a protdgi of King Herod, who drew up his 
autobiography on the lines of the Nicomachean ethics , so that in the 
orderly enumeration of the virtues, he might show how he excelled in 
each in turn. The narratives of conversion, on the other hand, in which 
Christian literature followed pagan models, show a fundamentally 
different point of view. The natural tendency to represent types rather 
than individuals, characteristic of the Greek mind, is vividly brought 
out. The author considers St. Augustine as the first writer of a really 
genuine and complete autobiography, and he devotes thirty-eight pages 
to an analysis and criticism of the Confessions . Perhaps the book might 
have been a little easier and more instructive if the proportions between 
general theory and particular instances had been more clearly maintained. 
The reader is occasionally wearied by quotations from philosophic writers 
on the subject of personality, individuality, and the like, which detract 
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from the freshness and vividness of the work as a whole. And if, in the 
succeeding volumes, all autobiographical works of medieval and modem 
literature, with all other works subsidiary to autobiography, are analysed 
and discussed as fully as those of ancient times have been in this first 
instalment, we can only hope that the author will attain to the very 
advanced age necessary for him to complete his task. A. G. 

In the preface to his General History of Western Nations from 6000 
B.C. to 1900 AT)., I. ‘Antiquity’ (2 vols. London : Macmillan, 1908), Dr. 
Emil Reich says, ‘ I intend to do for the history of the western nations 
what Bichat did for anatomy, Bopp and Pott for linguistics, or Savigny 
for Roman law.’ This sentence illustrates very fairly the tone of the 
work. For his predecessors in the field of philosophic history he has 
nothing but contempt. Nor is he more charitable to the specialists. 
Whether they follow the sources or venture to be critical these unlucky 
writers cannot please him. They are ‘ arm-chair ’ critics; their method 
is ‘inquisitorial.* They have not studied at first hand the constitutions 
of twenty modern states. They have not seen cities and men. It has 
been reserved for Dr. Reich to illumine the dark corners of the past with 
the light of common sense. His strictures are often amusing, sometimes 
just; but they imply the false suggestion that he owes little to his 
predecessors. The fact is that these volumes are by no means the 
outcome of first-hand research. They do not even contain much 
systematic criticism. While Dr. Reich makes merry over errors that are 
not worth refuting he seldom comes to close quarters with a doubtful 
question. He devotes, for instance, many pages to the question of 
Lycurgus. But he does not really state the case of the sceptics, and he 
has no original argument to advance against them. It is characteristic 
of his method that he should quote, as evidence for the ‘ historicity' of 
Lycurgus, such authorities as Descartes and Galiani and Napoleon I; he 
is never at a loss for irrelevant erudition. When we look for reasoning 
he gives us dogma. Sometimes the dogma is supported by an appeal 
to a priori considerations. He adduces ‘ geo-political circumstances ’ or 
‘ psychological motives.’ But we are left with the impression that this 
quasi-philosophy is a matter of mere phrases. Of general propositions 
he is prolific; and among so many there are naturally a few which 
deserve consideration. Many however turn out to be commonplaces 
disguised in a new terminology; most are vaguely expressed and 
insufficiently developed. Thus we are informed in the introduction that 
‘ history, like all processes, is essentially binary *—in other words, that 
political communities are moulded by impact from without as well as by 
development from within. The value of such a proposition depends 
entirely upon the manner in which it is applied to the facts of history. 
But it is given here as an obiter dictum , and, although illustrated fairly 
well in the chapters on Greek history, is allowed to drop out of sight 
when the Roman empire comes under discussion. Another illustration 
may be taken from the second volume. The Roman republic, we are 
told, collapsed not through moral degeneracy, but through the irrecon¬ 
cilable conflict between itself and Italy. The theory is admirably suited 
to the facts of the Marian period which suggest it. It is not so obviously 
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justified by the career of Julius Caesar, and seems to be conveniently for¬ 
gotten by the author when he reaches this stage of his narrative. There is 
not enough of consecutive thinking in the book. Hence some inconsisten¬ 
cies of which Dr. Reich seems to be unconscious. He argues from the 
history of Athens in the fifth century that imperialism fosters intellectual 
and artistic energies. A little later he argues that imperialism and 
intelleotualism are antagonistic tendencies. The two positions may 
possibly be reconciled. But we do not observe that Dr. Reich is aware 
of their apparent incompatibility. Nor have we found a single instanoe 
in which he really faces the negative instances that make against his 
ambitious generalisations. 

In the Atlas Antiquus (London: Macmillan, 1908), which is comple¬ 
mentary to the General History , the idea is to represent graphically the 
military side of history. No doubt there is much to be said for the use, 
in moderation, of the graphic method. The main idea of a battle or a 
campaign is more easily impressed upon the memory by this means than 
by any other. But such maps lose their practical value as soon as they 
become elaborate. It is impossible to give, by maps alone, a satisfactory 
impression of the Peloponnesian war or any other complicated series of 
military and naval movements. To the teacher it is possible that the Atlas 
Antiques may give some useful hints for blackboard work ; to the pupil it 
can be of little or no value. H. W. C. D. 

It has long been recognised that our chief authorities for the life of 
Alexander the Great, particularly those used by Arrian, present the 
hero under rather too uniformly favourable an aspect; and that did we 
possess certain other works, notably those of Chares or of Ephippus of 
Olynthus, we should be in a position to judge his acts from a different 
point of view. There was an official version of the Alexander history, 
which tended towards panegyric, and became a sort of stereotyped 
vulgate at the courts of those successors who derived no small part 
of their authority from the deification of the founder of the Macedonian 
empire. Equally certainly there was a different version (or more than 
one version) inspired by Greek jealousy and dislike, which preserved 
many true facts, expurgated by such chroniclers as Aristobulus or 
Ptolemy Lagus, and which added many fictions damaging to the conqueror. 
The histories written entirely in the latter spirit are lost to us, except 
for a few fragments. So however are also the first-hand official his¬ 
tories ; and therefore more than one modern scholar has been tempted to 
analyse our second-hand histories of the Roman age, and relegate this 
statement to the official prototype and that to the unofficial. Among 
these scholars Dr. Werner Hoffmann in Das literarische Portr&t Alex¬ 
anders des Grossen (Leipzig: Quelle & Meyer, 1907) now ranges him¬ 
self. But he is wisely content to keep, in the main, to the preliminary 
task of classifying the divers categories of authorities according to the 
probability of their having been for or against Alexander, without 
attempting, except very occasionally, to show which particular statements 
in the second-hand authorities are derived from which of the first¬ 
hand. More than this is not really feasible. In the case of Arrian, for 
example, it is purely arbitrary to ascribe to Chares or Ephippus the few 
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unfavourable traits related of the conqueror, while all the rest is credited 
to the official historians. We have no more reason to suppose that the 
latter painted a picture of wholly unrelieved brightness than that the 
former painted one entirely dark. Even an official historian has to be 
plausible. It follows that, from no fault of their authors, treatises like 
this of Dr. Hoffmann's do not amount to very much. It is oseful to be 
warned that the philosophic schools of the early Hellenistic age were not 
likely to be over-favourable to the absolute Macedonian monarch, while 
court historians and rhetoricians of the Roman empire most probably 
erred in the other direction; but that is all. D. O. H. 

The fact that a third edition of Signor F. Gnecchi's manual of Monete 
Romans (Milan: Hoepli, 1907) has been called for shows that it has been 
found serviceable by the collectors of Roman coins, for whose use it is 
intended. As a bibliography is given (in which Dr. E. F. Hill appears 
as 1 Mill ’) the reader should have been referred to Haeberlin's important 
publication on the early Romano-Campanian issues; and Rostowzew’s 
Etude sur le$ plombs antiques is supplemented by his Rdmische Blei- 
tesserae (1905). H. S. J. 

A short notice of Professor T. Zielinski's Cicero im Wandel der 
Jahrhnmderte was written in this Review by the late Mr. F. T. Richards 
when it first appeared some ten years ago. It was then a small volume, 
developed out of a single lecture given at St. Petersburg in 1896; it is 
now enlarged with a considerable number of notes and appendices, most 
of which show the author's wide knowledge not only of Cicero and his 
age, but of the whole history of classical learning (Leipzig: Teubner, 
1908). Two of these may be mentioned here as of particular interest: 
one on Die Gicerokarikatur im Altertum (pp. 847-857), which appeared 
in the Festschrift of the Munich Philological Society in 1905 ; and the 
second, on rhythm in the prose of Cicero, which just touches upon a 
subject on which the author published an important work in 1908, Der 
Clamelqesetz in Ciceros Reden. This last-named work has established 
the author’s fame as ah infinitely patient and careful investigator, 
and has been duly recommended to English scholars by Mr. A. C. 
Clark in the Classical Review. It will however be always interesting to 
turn back from such researches to the book before us, in order to assure 
ourselves that a patient investigator of details can also be a writer of 
esprit with a profound interest in humanity. It might well be translated 
into English ; the German is difficult and occasionally quaint, but the 
attempt would be worth making, for the book is not only instructive but 
inspiring. W. W. F. 

Historical students have long awaited the appearance of an adequate 
critical text of Suetonius, and this is now furnished by Maximilian Dun’s 
C. Suetoni Tranquilli Opera , vol. i. (Leipzig: Teubner, 1907 ; also issued 
in the Teubner text series with shorter critical apparatus, 1908), which 
contains the Lives of the Emperors. The critical basis of the text of the 
Lives has been minutely examined in recent years, and the result has 
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been—as Dr. Ihm has shown—to establish the superiority of two MSS., 
Parisinus 6115 (M) and Yaticanus 1904 (V), upon which the present 
recension mainly depends. Dr. Ihm is perhaps inclined to follow the 
first-named too blindly: we cannot, for example, approve the reading 
navi (for rum) et immensi operis in Claud, i.; but his text is inoontest* 
ably superior to any hitherto printed, and we can but hope that some 
competent editor may now be encouraged to provide the commentary which 
is so sorely needed. H. S, J. 

The two papers contained in Anton Elter’s Itinerarstudien (Pro¬ 
gramme der rheinischen Friedrich-Wilhelms-Universitdt, Bonn: Georgi, 
1908) set forth a new view of the itinerary of Antoninus. According to the 
author this puzzling road-book was put together in the fourth century 
for the use of Christian pilgrims visiting Jerusalem and certain spots in 
Egypt. The principal pilgrim routes leading to the Holy Land from 
Milan and elsewhere are given in the long itinera which figure in parts 
of the work, while other shorter routes give roads which pilgrims might 
have to use. The material for these routes was taken in part from a 
Roman pre-Christian road-book which the pilgrim editor occasionally 
excerpted more fully than his direct purpose required. The whole was 
not so much a practical road guide, comparable to an eighteenth-century 
coaching guide, as a Strassenperiegese , describing the roads of the 
empire on the theory of a continuous wandering along various pilgrim 
routes artistically combined. Dr. Elter sets forth his theory with 
enthusiasm and ingenuity. Whether he has proved it is another matter. 
We are certainly entitled to observe that if the Itinerary is a pilgrim’s 
' guide it disguises its character with singular completeness. Its title is 
Itinerarium provinciarum Angusti Antonini , and the inadequacy of this 
is by no means excused by saying that it is a title retained from an 
earlier work. Its contents give a very unimportant place to Jerusalem, 
which is, indeed, barely mentioned and is nowhere the end of a route. 
Its routes do not run from west to east, but from east to west or west to 
east without distinction or principle or symmetry. Its peculiar problems 
are not made one whit the less puzzling by Dr. Elter’s theory. Indeed, 
he takes too little heed of these problems. Some of them he seems to 
hope to evade by the phrase Periegese. But that term helps little, and 
it is entirely unjustifiable in itself: the Itinerary is a periegesis neither 
in its literary form nor in its arrangement. We may grant that an 
explanation of the Itinerary is wanted ; we may also find a stimulus in 
M. Elter’s speculations: but we cannot accept the theory of the pilgrims’ 
routes as he has stated it. F. H. 

Professor H. von Schubert, who is best known as the reviser 
of Wilhelm Moeller’s admirable Kirchengeschichte in its latest edition, 
has published the general review of Church history which he is 
accustomed to deliver to the students of Heidelberg under the title 
of Outlines of Church History . It has been translated by M. A. Canney, 
with a supplementary chapter by Miss Alice Gardner (London : Williams 
and Norgate, 1907). The course is excellently representative of the 
author’s point of view, and is one which any teacher of the subject 
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might be proud to deliver. But we may doubt whether it was necessary 
to publish it. The scale has been given by Sohm and the tone by 
Harnack, and it is no discredit to the present sketch that it is not such a 
work of genius as Sohm’s Grundriss and that its contents are what we 
have learnt to expect from the dominant school in Northern Germany. 
The part most interesting to an English reader is that which deals with 
the religious state of Germany in recent times; and this chapter has an 
adequate English counterpart in the curiously dispassionate survey of 
modern religious history and thought in England with which Miss 
Gardner has closed the volume. It is well translated and handsomely 
printed, but the purchaser may be disappointed at the slightness of the 
contents in comparison with the size and price. E. W. W. 

Mr. R. V. Nind Hopkins’s essay on The Life of Alexander Severus 
(Cambridge: University Press, 1907), which obtained the Prince Consort 
prize at Cambridge in 1906, contributes little to our knowledge of a period 
which deserves to be treated by a more competent hand. As it is, Groebe’s 
article in Pauly-Wissowa, although it falls below the highest standard 
reached in that useful compilation, remains the best general account of 
the emperor in question. In Mr. Hopkins’s discussion of the sources 
we do not find any serious attempt to face the problems presented 
by the Life of Alexander in the Historia Augusta ; these must be solved 
and the various elements in the biography disentangled before the 
statements of the so-called Lampridius can be accurately weighed. 
Mr. Hopkins makes no use.of the speech of Maecenas in Dio Cassius 
(lii. 14 ff.), the significance of which was demonstrated by Paul Meyer. 1 . 
He tells us that he has ‘ had recourse again and again to the Corpus 
Inscriptionum Latinarum ,’ but we doubt if he is familiar with the 
handling of inscriptions. On p. 147, for instance, the question of 
correctores in Italy comes up—Mr. Hopkins seems to think that a corrector 
was ultimately established ‘ in each free city,’ which is not true—and in 
a footnote we read ‘Cf. also Eph. Ep . i. 138, year 258, Pomponius 
Bassius [sic] elected bravopSttyrr^ irdcnp ’IraXta?.’ The reference is to 
CJ.L. vi. 8886 = 81747 = LG. xiv. 1076, and the dating raises a 
difficult question. If the Pomponius Bassus here named is the consul of 
258 and 271, the inscription cannot belong to the former year; but it has 
been suggested that he was the consul of 211, and if so he may have 
been the first corrector of Italy. The alternatives should have been given 
and discussed. Nor is Mr. Hopkins much happier in dealing with coins. 
The pieces bearing the legend adlocvtio . avgvsti and the commonplace 
type of the emperor addressing three soldiers are hardly worth quoting 
* in confirmation ’ of the ( stern sense of discipline ’ with which Alexander 
is *credited by the historians’ (p. 101). By a singular slip * Domitian’ 
appears for ‘ Diocletian ’ on p. 200, note 1. H. S. J. 

Signor C. M. Patrono’s Bizantini e Persiani alia fine del VI Secolo , 
reprinted from the Giomale della Societd Asiatica Italiana , vol. xx. 
anno 1907, pp. 159-277 (Firenze: Tipografia Galileiana, 1907), is 

1 Of. Hirschfeld, VeriocUtungsbeamten, p. 484. 
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another Vorarb&it by the author of Contro la Patemitd Imperials 
delV OvpfiucLov rcucruca. arparrjyuca (Teramo, 1906), introductory to his 
long promised work on the emperor Maurice, of which the publication 
is still delayed* (II mio Mmrizio & tuttora costretto a frenar V ansia 
che esso ha cmddssima di aprire gli ocohi alia luce.) Signor Patrono 
gives a detailed account of the relations between Persia and the Byzantine 
empire from the conclusion of the peace of 561 down to the restoration 
of Ghosroes II by the help of Maurice. The causes of the renewal of 
hostilities between the two powers have never in the author’s view been 
accurately determined. These were threefold: (i.) the political factor, the 
value and possession of Suania; (ii.) the economic factor, the intervention 
of the Turks and the silk industry; (iii.) the religious factor, the per¬ 
secution of the Christians of Armenia. It is noticeable however that all 
these points were clearly taken by Professor Bury some twenty years ago 
in his Later Roman Empire (vol. ii. book iv. c. iii.), a work of which 
Signor Patrono makes no mention. The following conclusions may be 
noticed: (i.) Justin II inherited the imperialist ideas of Justinian; 
shutting his eyes to the miserable condition of the empire he strove 
to pursue the same foreign policy as his predecessor, and only when in 
face of the exhaustion of the treasury he was at length convinced of the 
impossibility of realising his schemes did he relinquish his power to 
Tiberius, (ii.) The embassy sent in the name of the empress Sophia, 
which secured a year’s truce with Persia, follows instead of preceding 
the elevation of Tiberius, and was indeed inspired by him (contrast 
Bury, op . ciL iii. 100, note 2). (iii.) The directions of Philippicus 
entrusting the army to the general Heraclius and the publication of 
Maurice’s edict as to a reduction of the soldier’s pay are to be placed 
after Philippicus had learnt that Priscus had been appointed in his place 
to the supreme command and were intended to discredit his successor 
with the troops. Priscus thus joins the army at Monokarton in the 
spring of 587 (not 588). The scheme is successful and results in Philip¬ 
picus being reappointed general-in-chief in the east, (iv.) The rebellion 
of Bahram (of which Signor Patrono gives a full and useful account, 
relying in part upon the Anonymous of Fourmont l ) was not actuated 
by merely personal motives, but was an attempt to restore the old 
Arsacid dynasty. This was not at first openly avowed, since Bahr&m 
wished to secure the support of those nobles who while loyal to the 
Sassanids were merely anxious to overthrow the tyrant Ormizd. On the 
accession of Chosroes Bahram, while making capital out of the new 
sovereign’s parricide, also drew to himself those who were ready to 
welcome the restoration to power of the old Arsacid line. N. H. B. 

In addition to the twelve volumes of its Atti , which have been already 
noticed in this Review (vol. xx. p. 768, vol. xxi. p. 747), the international 
historical congress held at Rome in 1908 has left a permanent record of its 
meeting in a scheme for the publication of Italian chartularies. The original 
proposal was to print the private charters preserved in Italian archives down 
to the year 1200, but it was finally determined to begin with the publioa- 

1 See the Mem. de VAcad. roy. des Inscr . et Belles-Lettres , vii. i. 325-333 (Paris, 
1738). 
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tion simply of calendars of medieval documents, public ad well ha private, 
without h precise limitation of date; and it was made possible to carry 
this scheme into effect by the co-operation of the Istituto Storico 
Italiano and the Kdniglich Preussisches Historisches Instdtut at Borne. 
This new series of Regesta Chartarum Italiae opened with the publication 
of the Regestum Volterranum (778-1808), by Dr. Fedor Schneider, in 1907, 
which we have not seen; but the two succeeding volumes lie before us. 
One of them is the first volume of the Regesto di Camaldoli, edited by 
Professor L. Schiaparelli and Dr. F. Baldasseront (Rome: Loescher, 
1907) and extending from 780 to 1100; the other is the Regesto di 
S. Apollinare Nuovo at Ravenna, edited by Professor V. Federici, and 
running from 959 to 1516 (Rome : Loescher, 1907). These works do not 
present (like the Regesto di Farfa) the texts of ‘registers' already 
compiled in the middle ages, but are taken in by far the majority of 
cases from the original documents themselves; only the documents, 
excepting those earlier than 1000 in the Ravenna volume, are not printed 
in extenso , but abbreviated in such a way as to place the reader in 
possession of all the material facts contained in them. From a diplomatic 
point of view one would of course have preferred to have the charters as 
they stood; but we are bound to say that, as so large an undertaking was 
not practicable, the learned editors have succeeded in giving the student 
everything that is essential for historical purposes—the local descriptions, 
the witnesses, and the names of the notaries. It must be noticed 
however that, as the calendars are in Latin and no quotation marks are 
given, it is impossible to be sure whether in a particular case we are 
reading the actual words of the charter or the summary of the modem 
editor. Still we do not think that this uncertainty extends very for, since 
it is evident that the editors have kept as closely as they could to the 
phrases end formulae of their originals. T. 

Side by side with these registers we may mention the elaborate 
calendar of the archives of the cathedral of Viterbo, by Signor P. Egidi, 
which fills no. 27 of the Bullettino dell * Istituto Storico Italiano (Rome, 
1906). Here all the documents down to the year 1200 are printed in full, 
with the exception of those preserved only in late copies. Documents 
subsequent to that date are as a rule calendared, but some presenting 
special features of interest are given in extenso . The work has been done 
with great care, and it is only here and there that the editor’s notes on 
points of chronology seem open to exception. U. 

Professor W. F. Butler, of Queen’s College, Cork, has produced, in his 
Lombard Communes (London: Fisher Unwin, 1906), a long and plenti¬ 
fully illustrated work, by no means useless for the young historical 
student, but not altogether helpful for the advanced scholar. Though the 
author has apparently read some of the better-known of the sources, such 
as Otto of Freising and Otto Morena, he makes no show of basing himself 
on first-hand authorities, and acknowledges that he has 1 relied in the 
main ’ on modem historians. The curious thing is that Mr. Butler 
seems to follow indifferently recent historians like Lanzani and 
Salzer, and writers of the early nineteenth century like Sismondi and 
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Raumer; and again, that he is ignorant of a number of modern books 
which he ought certainly to have consulted—e<g. Ficker’s Lombardenbund 
and Forschungen, not to mention others. The introductory table of 
dates is not very accurate (the date of the ‘ degree (sic) of Pope Gregory 
VII concerning Investitures ’ is 1075, not 1074); and in the genealogical 
table on p. 15, Liutgarde should be half-sister to Otto II, and Otto of 
Freising half-brother to Conrad III, whereas they are made full sister and 
brother. There are, too, bad slips in the text, as when on p. 55 we are told 
that the Saxon line ended in 1002, and that the Franconian line, repre¬ 
sented by Henry of Franconia, succeeded to its place. On p* 109 Mr. 
Butler finds in the references of the archbishop of Milan to Roman law 
(quod principi plamit , legis habet vigorem ) 1 an extraordinary speech,’ 
propounding 'the most exaggerated doctrines.’ Surely he ought to have 
known a little of the influence of Roman law at this time; and then he 
would have understood (as without that knowledge he fails to do) the 
meaning of the diet of Roncaglia of 1158-1159. On the whole however 
Mr. Butler is fairly accurate : he follows the authorities known to him 
carefully; and serious errors are comparatively rare. The book begins 
from the beginning, and ends with the year 1866. It is fullest on the 
thirteenth century, which occupies some 150 pages. On the whole, it 
may be set down as a compilation from a few (too few) modem authorities, 
some good, some less good, with some occasional excursions into annalists 
or chroniclers, but with no reference to documents or charters. There is 
little freshness or individuality of judgment; above all, there is no com¬ 
prehension of the legal meaning of the commune ; no comparative view 
of the Lombard commune side by side with the French, no grasp of it 
either as a part of, or as standing aloof from, the general progress 
of municipal development in Western Europe. E. B. 

In La Vie en France an Moyen Age d'aprds quelques moralistes du 
temps (Pahs: Haohette, 1908) Professor Langlois has produced a book 
which will appeal both to the scientific historian and to the general 
reader. Je sum, he says in the introduction, de plus en phis frappi 
des inconv&nients de la quasi-sdpma tion qui se perpdtue entre la 
philologie et Vhistoire. Taking as his text ten French moralists from 
the twelfth to the fourteenth century (as, in his previous volume, La 
Sooidtd frangaise am Moyen Age , he took ten romans d'aventure) he is 
able, from his unrivalled knowledge of the archives, to throw new light 
on the authors and the times and circumstances in which they wrote. 
Perhaps the most entertaining chapter of the volume is that dealing 
with Les Lamentations de Mahieu on the subject of marriage, and his 
conversation with God, who proposes to answer his objections one by one, 
simply com Ven seult fame entre amis . Matthew is eventually transported 
to heaven, and finds, sitting just below the martyrs of the faith and above 
monks and priests, the 1 martyrs of marriage,’ who rise and welcome him: 
Veoy , vecy le may martir ; vends ga a nostre carole. The neglect of the 
popular literature of the middle ages has been even more marked among 
English than among French historians, and we hope that some one will 
be inspired by the example of M. Langlois to do for England what he 
has done for France. A. G. L. 
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The extremely interesting set of miniatures illustrating Pietro da 
Eboli’s Liber ad Honorem Augusts which were published by the Istituto 
Storico Italiano in 1905, have already been noticed in this Review 
(vol. xxl p. 410); but we have omitted to record the appearance of the 
edition of the poem itself, by Professor G. B. Sir&gusa, in the series of 
Fontiper la Storia d* Italia issued by the Institute (Rome, 1906). There 
was good reason for preparing a new edition, for even that of Winkelmann 
(1874) left a good deal to be desired. Signor Siragusa has worked 
straight from the Bern manuscript, which contains the author’s autograph 
subscription, and his edition must at once be accepted as the standard 
text. The preface may to some appear unnecessarily diffuse, but its 
matter is very valuable. It tells us what is known of the author and 
discusses his poem; then, after giving an account of the previous editions, 
it describes the manuscript, the history of the two portions of which (for 
as it now stands it is factitious) is very complicated and furnishes a good 
opportunity for the exercise of the editor’s expert critical powers. V. 

In the Statutes of Wales (London: Fisher Unwin, 1908) Mr. Ivor 
Bowen has carried out the happy idea of collecting, editing, and arranging 
in a single volume of moderate compass all the laws, repealed and un¬ 
repealed, which have any special or permanent importance for the study 
of Welsh history. Beginning with the Welsh clauses of Magna Carta, 
he carries us on to fragments of the Welsh University Act and the Educa¬ 
tion Act of 1902. This is all the more to be commended as it will help to 
destroy the common notion that Welsh history, if it does not end with 
the Edwardian conquest, at least ceases to have any interest after the 
Tudor legislation. To all these enactments Mr. Bowen has prefixed a 
copious and useful introduction, of which the only complaint that we 
can make is that he has almost limited himself to dealing with the laws 
individually, and has not ventured on generalisation. It is perhaps a pity 
that the early laws are all given in an English translation; but this is of 
the less importance since by p. 46 we have reached Tudor times, so that the 
bulk of translated matter is not great. Admitting the need of the trans¬ 
lation, it is also to be regretted that the misleading term ‘ borderland' be 
used to translate the technical‘ marchia *; for Pembroke, to take one in¬ 
stance, though pre-eminently the ‘ march,’ was in nowise the ‘ border.' And 
Mr. Bowen follows the official translations so closely that he even uses their 
forms for proper names, though it involves spellings like ‘ Llewellyn ’ and 
such forms as ‘ Thleen,’ ‘ Englefeud ’ and ‘ Maillor Sexeneyth.’ The 
glossary is useful, but not always very masterly; the index is careful and 
adequate within its lines, but omits a great number of names. Our worst 
complaint is against the printers, who have marred the appearance of 
what in most ways is a comely volume by the carelessness which has 
printed some sheets on smaller paper than the rest, and has fastened the 
book so badly together that one sheet of our copy dropped out at the 
moment of cutting the pages. As the book will, it is hoped, be used 
extensively by students, and ought to be an invaluable addition to the 
accessible texts for the higher history classes in the Welsh University, 
it is a pity that it seems so little adapted for constant handling. But 
perhaps we were unlucky in our copy. T. F. T. 
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Since Meliar&kes wrote his admirable history of the Empire of Nice 
ten years ago, the publication of the letters of the emperor Theodore II 
by Signor Festa has thrown fresh light upon the life and character of 
the third $nd most intellectual ruler of that interesting state. Availing 
himself of this new source, and of the still unpublished writings of the 
emperor in the National Library at Paris, M. J. B. Pappadopoulos has been 
able to present us with a monograph on Theodore II {Theodore II 
Lasccms Emperewr de Nic6e. Paris: Picard, 1908), while he has printed 
for the first time, as an appendix, his hero’s funeral oration on the 
emperor Frederick II. He thinks that Theodore II was a great writer, 
philosopher, and man of affairs. But, with the exception of the letters 
which he wrote after his accession, his published writings strike the reader 
as rather pompous rhetorical exercises, singularly barren of ideas and con¬ 
taining few facts. Like Frederick the Great, Theodore was anxious for 
the judgment of the literary world on his works, and like that much greater 
monarch he affected philosophy before his accession, only to discard its 
teachings as mere theory when he was brought face to face with the realities 
of government. But his brief reign of less than four years did not enable 
him to make a great mark upon the history of his age. Two Bulgarian 
campaigns, followed by a favourable treaty; a matrimonial alliance, 
which did not secure the friendship of his rival, the Despot Michael II 
of Epiros; a successful diplomatic negotiation with the Sultan of 
Ikonium, and the usual abortive attempt to unite the Churches—such 
were the events of his short reign. To his father, far more than to him, 
was due the ultimate recovery of Constantinople, of which Michael YHI 
reaped the fruit. Theodore II is, nevertheless, an interesting study; he 
was, in modem parlance, a mass of nerves, and as different as possible 
from contemporaries like Prince William of Achaia or Guy I of Athens. 
His present biographer has given us a clear and concise account of 
his various activities, and has studied all the contemporary authorities, 
which he enumerates in his useful bibliography. Gams has however 
now been superseded for this period by Eubel, and there is a much later 
edition of Paparregdpoulos than that cited. A mistranslation of Urbs 
Yetus, the ancient name of Orvieto, has led the author to identify that 
city with Civitk Yecchia on p. 99. W. M. 

In Floris V Oraaf van Holland en Zeeland , Heer van Friesland , 
1256-1296 (University de Gand. Travaux publics par la faculty de 
lettres. 84 me fascicule) (Gand: E. Van Goethem, 1907), Mr. Henri 
Obreen sets forth a plain, unvarnished, and precise account of the political 
history of one of the most interesting and important of the counts of 
Holland of the native stock. He tells us in detail how Florence subdued 
the Frisians, established his power over the bishopric of Utrecht, 
championed his kinsfolk of the house of Avesnes in their unending strife 
with the Dampierres, and in particular fought with Guy of Dampierre to 
extend his hold over Western Zeeland, claimed to no purpose the Scottish 
throne, married his son to a daughter of Edward I of England, broke off 
with his English ally at the moment of the marriage and concluded a 
treaty with Philip the Fair, and, a few months later, met captivity and 
death from a conspiracy of feudal barons who had been provoked by his 
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aggressive policy, his alliance with towns and peasants, and his efforts to 
build up an autocracy based upon popular support The book rattier 
strictly limits itself to narrative, and so does not altogether give a com¬ 
plete account even of the political side of Florenoe V’s career; but what 
it gives us is solid and careful work, and apparently has never been 
attempted before on quite so large a scale. The chapter on Florence s 
relations to England does not add much to our knowledge, but by care¬ 
fully focussing well-known facts to a new point of view it is very helpful 
to the English reader who would unravel as far as may be a very tangled 
skein of Edward’s foreign policy. Here again Mr. Obreen’s reticence 
disappoints us, though it may well be that it is grounded on prudence. 
Thus he does not discuss the charge sometimes brought, without, so far 
as can be gathered, much definite evidence, against Edward I of being an 
accomplice in the plot which revenged Florence’s abandonment of the 
English alliance. In order ultimately to convey their oaptive to England, 
where his son John was at the moment living entirely under his father- 
in-law’s influence, the rebel lords took Florence to a castle on the sea-ooast. 
It was only when a popular rising out off retreat over the sea and 
threatened to block their retreat by land that the barons put Florenoe 
to death. A few doubtful points in the English part of this study may 
be briefly mentioned. Is the document in Rymer, i. 856, van Richard 
(of Cornwall) eigen hand ? (p. 9). Comwales (p. 8) is an agreeable 
variant on the German * Cornwallis,’ but is not * Cornwall,’ after all, the 
right word ? Whatever the Oorkondenboek van Holland may say, it is 
certain that the knight and baron, John de Vesey, was not ’# Rowings 
secretariat for Edward I’s ‘ secretaries ’ were always clerks. In the 
genealogy on p. 106, Robert Bruce, king of Scots, is confused with his 
father, Robert Bruce, earl of Carrick, and therefore made son instead of 
grandson of Robert Bruce the claimant. Aartsbisschop van Durham , on 
p. 154, is a slip; and it is strange to call the eve of St. John’s Day, 
which was of course a fast, een der groote middeleeuwsche kerkelijke 
fees tdagen (p. 156). There is a useful list of authorities, and an appendix 
on the usual beginning of the year in the acts of Florenoe V and his 
guardians concludes that Easter was the normal, but by no means the 
invariable, period at which the chancery of Holland started its new year. 

T. F. T. 

Dr. Friederici’s monograph Die Schifffahrt der Indicmer (Stuttgart: 
Strecker & Schroder, 1907) is the first instalment of a series of ethno¬ 
logical studies published at Stuttgart under the editorship of Dr. Georg 
Buschan. The writer puts together, in a very mature and complete 
fashion, the literary evidence as to the extent and character of the 
nautical skill of the aborigines of America at the time of the discovery 
of the New World, and supplements this with a good deal of further 
material derived from more recent observations and from museum 
work. The main interest of the book however is historical, and turns 
upon the question to what extent the sea-craft which existed in 
American waters before the conquest was amplified or superseded by 
knowledge acquired from European visitors, and particularly from the 
Spaniards, within the first generation after the discovery. A test 
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instance of this contamination of New World with Old World culture 
is the vexed question whether the Indians before the conquest had 
any knowledge of the art of sailing, or whether they depended 
entirely upon their paddles for locomotive power. Dr. Friederioi thinks 
that the use of sails is demonstrable in the case of the Peruvians ; but 
he reserves judgment in that of the Caribs round the Gulf of Mexico; 
and even in the case of Peru he is inclined to lay some stress upon the 
native tradition that the art reached Peru through the agency of a cult- 
hero, Viracocha, who arrived sailing over the Western Sea. This cer¬ 
tainly looks, at first sight, like a tradition of the arrival of some Poly¬ 
nesian ; for in Polynesia sailing has always been well understood, and 
Polynesians certainly penetrated as far east as Easter Island. The value 
of Dr. Friederici’s book is certainly diminished by an accident, to which 
he refers in his preface, which deprived him, at a late stage in the pro¬ 
duction of the book, of the material for his footnotes and of some of his 
bibliographical references, but he holds forth some hope that he may be 
able at a future time to make good this drawback. In the meanwhile his 
monograph is a valuable contribution to the apparatus for the study of 
American civilisation. J. L. M. 

Canon J. M. Wilson has begun the publication of the rolls of the 
obedientiaries of the church of Worcester by printing for the Worcester¬ 
shire Historical Society the Accounts of the Priory of Worcester for the 
Year 13-14 Henry VIII (1621-2) (Oxford : Parker, 1907). A catalogue 
of the rolls by the Rev. J. Harvey Bloom &nd Mr. S. G. Hamilton, 
which is prefixed, shows that the Worcester collection, though not 
comparable with that, for instance, of Westminster, is very rich; but 
unfortunately out of 498 rolls only eighteen are assigned to dates so 
early as the reigns of Edward I and Edward II. Though the accounts 
contained in this volume are not of remarkable interest we welcome them 
as the first instalment of an important undertaking, and students will be 
grateful to Dr. Wilson for the careful and accurate manner in which he 
has edited them. Among the appendixes may be noticed the expenses 
of a new mitre (14Z. 15s.) and staff (2 81. 16s*) for the prior in 1622, 
a calculation of the number of persons employed in the monastery, a 
kitchener’s account day by day for some weeks, probably in 1840-1841, 
and a roll of the hordarius of Winchester priory for 1880. Many cathedrals 
possess documents which have accidentally been incorporated in their 
collections, though undoubtedly, like the last named, belonging to some 
other, and it would be well that in such cases the courteous example of 
the dean and chapter of Worcester should be followed in restoring the 
documents to their proper custody. W. 


Not long before his death Archdeacon Cheetham completed the work 
which Archdeacon Hardwick began fifty years ago, and the history of 
Christianity may be read in four compact volumes, two of which are by 
each author, while Hardwick’s books have had the honour of being 
deemed worthy of revision by Stubbs. This concluding volume, A History 
of the Christian Church since the Reformation (London: Macmillan, 
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1907), is full of miscellaneous information, carefully and accurately 
compiled. Much, as was inevitable, is no more than compilation, and 
sometimes there are passages conveyed bodily from the authorities, as 
from Dean Church for the Oxford movement; and in his anxiety to omit 
nothing the archdeacon burdened his pages with unimportant matter, even 
devoting a paragraph to each obscure German or American eccentric of 
whom he read in Gieseler or Hase. This forced him to condense unduly 
in regard to important movements and events; and he further limited 
his space by attempting to trace the general progress of thought; fourteen 
lines are given to Spinoza and a page and a half to Kant, while utilitarian¬ 
ism and evolution are treated on the same scale. The result is that on 
the whole the minor topics are better treated than the greater; though 
the book is one which may be read with interest at whatever page it 
opens, and the reader who fails to find something new must have a 
singularly well-furnished mind. It is inevitable that, in a book which has 
been in preparation for many years and covers so wide a subject, some 
parts should be based upon fuller knowledge than others; and there are 
points on which the authorities cited are not up to date; while the tone 
varies, in cases where Dr. Cheetham had not occasion to form a personal 
judgment, with the sympathies of his authorities for the time being. 
It was also inevitable that his narrative should not be brought up in 
all cases to the same date; but if the educational controversy could 
terminate with Mr. Balfour’s Act of 1902, the progress of religious 
thought in England need not have ceased with the publication of Lux 
Mundi in 1890. But the.whole is written in so reasonable and sympa¬ 
thetic a spirit that its merits as an interpretation add greatly to its value 
as a narrative. E. W. W. 


Dr. Preserved Smith’s study of Luther's Table Talk (New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1907) is an excellent piece of critical work upon 
the sources and authority of the famous Tischreden . All the original 
reporters are described and a short account of the life and method of each 
is given. In the bibliographical appendix there is a synopsis of the whole 
literature, which the author compares ‘ to a large number of canals and 
aqueducts taking water from each spring and conducting into a number of 
tributaries at once, and crossing back and forth from one stream to another 
until the waters of all were thoroughly mixed.’ Of all historians, Dr. 
Smith is of opinion that Kostlin has made the best use of the Table Talk . 
He strongly condemns Denifie, who made great play with the coarseness 
and violence of Luther. It is good news that there will be an authorita¬ 
tive edition of a book which is at once so important and so untrustworthy 
in its present form. The Tischreden are to form the final volume of the 
great Weimar edition. But at the present rate of progress it will be 
long before we get it. J. N. F. 


Much historical work is being done in Canada, both at the univer¬ 
sities and through local historical societies ; the interest in local history, 
which is marked in the United States, bids fair to become equally 
a characteristic of the Dominion. The Champlain Society prpposes to 
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confine itself to 1 publishing or republishing important material relating 
to Canada’s history as a whole.' The names of the secretaries, Professors 
Colby and Wrong, are a guarantee that the choice of works will be well 
made and the editors chosen wisely; the society, while not trenching 
upon the field of local societies, will doubtless be a source of inspiration to 
them, and it has a great future before it. The volumes already issued are, 
first, Lescarbot’s History of New France (Toronto, 1907), which has long 
been difficult to get either in the original or in the incomplete English 
translation ; and, second, Denys’s Description and Natural History of 
the Coasts of North America (1908). They promise well for the rest of 
the publications. The respective editors are Messrs. W, L. Grant and 
William F. Ganong, the former aided in the Lescarbot by Mr. H. P. 
Biggar, who provides an historical introduction. Writers of that age, 
and especially French writers, found it hard to be dull, and their 
subjects have an interest for us even greater than what they had for 
their own day. Lescarbot’s work takes a singularly wide view, and 
Denys gives admirable simple descriptions. Few things excel, for 
instance, his account of the attempt made by the elder La Tour to 
induce his son to play the traitor. A word of praise is due to the maps 
in the Lescarbot (of which two more volumes are to appear) and the 
bibliography and index to Denys. J. P. W. 

Professor Francis Gotch’s lecture on Two Oxford Physiologists 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1908) is devoted to a consideration of two 
bright ornaments in the annals of science at Oxford. Richard Lower 
(1681-1691) is familiar to all anatomists, for he drew attention to that little 
thickening of the lining membrane of the right auriole of the heart 
between the openings of the two venae cavae which is still called the 
tubercle of Lower. He is thus associated with the study of the structure 
of the heart, which was the direct outcome of William Harvey’s residence 
at Oxford during the Great Rebellion. Lower gave up the study of 
anatomy after a time, settled in London, was attached professionally to the 
court of Charles II, and 4 became the most noted physician in West¬ 
minster and London.’ He suffered reverses on the accession of James II, 
died in his sixtieth year, and was buried in the church of St. Tudy, near 
Bodmin, in his native county of Cornwall. Professor Gotch thinks that 
there is no doubt that Lower should be placed in the highest ranks of 
experimental physiologists and that his work was the starting point for 
the great conceptions of his gifted contemporary John Mayow, whom he 
must have known intimately, for he was bom of Cornish parents living in 
London. Mayow possessed an intellect which may fairly be compared 
with that of Roger Bacon or Newton. He worked at the chemical 
problems connected with respiration when as yet there was no science of 
chemistry, and by his demonstration that there was a special vapour or 
% gas in the air necessary both for combustion and life he discovered oxygen 
more than a century before Priestley and Lavoisier. He dealt too with 
the intricate questions of muscle-nerve physiology when phlogiston, 
calidum innatum, and vital spirits were terms sufficient to satisfy the 
minds of men like Harvey, Ent, and Scarborough. He showed that the 
source of animal heat was situated in the muscles, a physiological oon- 
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oeption which was not taken seriously until it was substantiated by 
Helmholtz two hundred years later. Mayow died at the age of thirty-six, 
and his work fell dead with him, carrying no conviction to his contem¬ 
poraries and showing no gleam of light to his successors for several 
generations. All had to be rediscovered, though what he found had been 
laid down dearly, precisely, experimentally, and admirably adapted to the 
purposes of those who could have carried still further the work which was 
cut short by his untimely death. There has rarely been so sad a waste 
of results, and Dr. Gotch, the Waynflete professor of physiology at 
Oxford, does well in making tardy reparation to one of the most gifted of 
his predecessors in the university. D’A. P. 

The groundwork of the first part of the Reoords of Stirring Times, 
based upon Unpublished Documents from 1726 to 1822, by the authoress 
of Old Days in Diplomacy, edited by Mrs. Montgomery-Campbell 
(London: Heinemann, 1908), consists of letters addressed to Colonel 
Disbrowe, vice-chamberlain to Queen Charlotte; that of the second part, 
mainly of letters to his son, Mr., afterwards Sir Edward, Disbrowe from 
his entrance on a diplomatic career to 1822, when he resigned the post 
of charge d'affaires at Berne. The letters do not throw new light on the 
events of the ‘ stirring times ’ during which they were written, and few, 
if any, of them seem worth publication. They scarcely fill half the 
volume; the rest is occupied by long and discursive comments upon 
them, and upon all matters which have occurred to the editor as con¬ 
nected with them. These comments, though tedious, are creditable to 
the writer as evidences of industry and interest in the period to which 
the letters belong. W. H. 

Dr. J. P. Dangers interesting monograph on the doings of Monsignor 
(afterwards Cardinal) Garampi in Germany in the last two years of the 
Seven Years’ War [Die politische und kirchUche T&tigkeit des Monsignor 
Josef Garampi in Deutschland , 1761-1763 . Borne: Loescher, 1905) 
should not be left unnoticed by those interested either in the history 
of papal diplomacy in the eighteenth century, or in that of western 
monasticism at a time when (the phrase is entirely applicable in the 
present case) it was very specially ‘ on its trial.’ Indeed, there is a 
third, and that not the least, interesting aspect under which much is 
said, though only incidentally or by way of introduction, concerning 
Garampi in this essay. The starting-point of his later career, and the 
basis of the reputation which secured to him the confidence of Pope 
Clement XIII, was his activity as archivist at the Vatioan, where he has 
left an enduring monument of himself in the schedae Garampianae —the 
foundations, as they may be called, of'a complete subject-catalogue of 
documents—not to speak of the great undertaking of the Orbis Christianus, 
designed as a history of all the bishoprics of the church of Borne. His , 
labours in the latter work were interrupted by more immediate duties y 
and in particular by his twofold mission to Germany in 1761. Its 
ostensible purpose was the visitation of the great Cistercian monastery of 
Salem or Salmansweiler on the lake of Constance, which may be briefly 
described as a revision, by papal authority, of the extraordinary visitation 
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of the monastery by two Cistercian abbots who had deprived their brother 
of Salem on wholly insufficient grounds, the chief of these being his 
ex post facto invocation of the aid of the imperial authority, under whose 
protection Salem lay. The study of monastic politics is foil of interest* 
and certainly more suggestive of ecclesiastical (including episcopal) 
jealousy and intrigue than of any actual decay in the monastic system 
itself. Qarampi’s prolonged proceedings at Salem were intended to cover 
his political activity elsewhere, which was to consist in his watching the 
negotiations for the proposed peace congress at Augsburg, and eventually 
influencing the oatholio plenipotentiaries in the interests of the Curia. 
Neither Choiseul nor even Eaunitz had favoured the dispatch of a 
nuncio to the congress, and Garampi therefore visited Germany as 
ministro senza carattere . The project of a congress at Augsburg came 
to nothing; but Garampi observed not a few things at the German 
courts visited by him that were worth reporting; and, apart from this, 
the whole transaction is a significant episode of a period when the influ¬ 
ence of the papacy was on the decline in the great affairs of Europe, 
and when papal diplomacy had to use its best endeavours to recover by 
indefatigable effort part of what had been lost. A. W. W. 

The tomb at Chiswick of George, Earl Macartney, records truthfully 
that he * filled a variety of high and important stations in different parts 
of the world with great credit and advantage to his king and country.’ 
Envoy extraordinary to Russia in the great days of Catherine II, chief 
secretary for Ireland in 1769-72, governor of Grenada during the American 
revolution, of Fort St. George in the era of Warren Hastings, and of the 
Cape of Good Hope after its conquest in 1795, ambassador to China, and 
confidential agent at the court of Louis XVIII at Verona, his experiences 
might well have been as fascinating as they were varied. Miss Robbins’s 
volume on Lord Macartney , Our First Ambassador to China (London: 
Murray, 1908), scarcely sustains the interest that is promised by her 
kinsman’s record in diplomacy, but it bears evidence of careful work, and 
transcribes original correspondence of some value. Macartney’s own 
diary of his voyages to and from China, and of his experiences there 
(September 1792 to September 1794), fills half the book, and is of 
considerable importance. Interesting letters, hitherto unpublished, treat 
of Russian affairs in 1764-7. Of the Boers, Macartney wrote in 1798 : 

* Tou and I have seen in Grenada the impossibility of English and French 
ever assimilating together. It is otherwise with regard to English and Dutch. 
The latter have a different feeling towards us, and, if well managed, may 
amalgamate with us easily enough.’ 

His useful life ended in 1806. G. B. H. 

M. Hector Fleischmann, the author of La Ghdllotine en 1793 , Vaurore 
du coutecm , Vinstrument au travail , les regicides, V&pop&e de la fille d 
Guillotm (Paris : Librairie des Publications Modemes, 1908), is in favour 
of the abolition of capital punishment. His book, a somewhat morbid 
work, contains biographies of Guillotin and Sanson, descriptions of 
the deaths of the great revolutionary figures, and a discussion whether 
the head of a guillotined criminal lives after execution or not, which is 
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summed up, on very insufficient grounds, in the affirmative. It is 
profusely illustrated from contemporary prints, and although it seems to 
be accurate, it cannot be said to be a work of great historical value. 
A more certain estimate of the book might have been made if the copy 
supplied to this Review had not been seriously imperfect. 

L. G. W. L. 

Readers of this Review have long been familiar with Thibaudeau’s 
Memoirs of the Consulate , but it is right that they should be informed of 
an excellent translation which has appeared from the pen of Dr. G. K. 
Fortescue, of the British Museum, under the title Bonaparte and the 
Consulate (London: Methuen, 1908). The editor gives a lively introduc¬ 
tion, giving a short account of the establishment of the Consulate, of 
Cambao6r£s, Lebrun, and Thibaudeau himself: of the great man, 
naturally enough, he has avoided saying much, allowing Thibaudeau to 
paint the picture. Each chapter has an admirable introductory note, 
and there are biographical notes at the foot of the pages. It is a pity 
that the printing of these was not seen to with more care, as there are 
some annoying but not serious slips—e.g. * Louis XVI * for ‘ Louis XVIII 1 
on p. 106, and again ‘ Lyce4s ’ for ‘ Lyc4es ’ on the same page. But these 
are trifles ; the book is to be warmly welcomed. L. G. W. L. 

M&moires sur les Guerres de Napolion , 1806-1813 , by General D4sir6 
Chlapowski (Paris: Plon, 1908), give an account of the very interesting 
military career of their author, a Polish nobleman who took service in the 
Polish guard of honour raised for Napoleon in November 1806 and became 
aide-de-camp to the emperor not long afterwards. In that capacity he 
served in Spain in 1808 and against Austria in 1809, and his narrative 
gives a vivid picture of the tasks which fell to the lot of the emperor’s 
staff. Transferred to the command of a squadron in the Lancers of the 
Guard, Chlapowski took part in and survived the Russian campaign, only 
to quit the emperor’s service in 1818 when he learnt that Napoleon was 
prepared to abandon Poland to Russia in order to procure peace. For 
Chlapowski, while a zealous and devoted servant of the emperor, had been 
attracted to Napoleon’s service by the belief that the emperor was 
sincere in his professions of zeal for the cause of Poland, and it was a bitter 
disillusionment to discover (p. 251) that * les Polonais n’ont jamais 6t4 
pour lui qu’un instrument commode.’ There is much that is of interest 
in the volume and some information of value as to the workings of the 
French army. It may be mentioned that he describes the French as 
fighting in line at Aspern against Austrian columns (p. 151), and he 
suggests that the late opening of the campaign of 1812 was due to the 
fact that Napoleon had expected Alexander to give way without fighting, 
and found himself, as in 1808, committed to a war for which he was hardly 
ready (p. 285). C. T. A. 

Das Leben Kaiser Friedrichs III., by Martin Philippson, which was 
noticed in this Review (vol. xvi. pp. 609, 1901) on its first appearance, has 
been reissued in a second edition enlarged with the help of new materials 
{Wiesbaden: Bergmann, 1908). X. 
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Mr. Coleman Phillipson’s Studies in International Law (London: 
Stephens & Haynes, 1908) embrace a survey of international arbitrations, 
and a discussion as to the legal position of submarine cables and wireless 
telegraphy in time of war. His little book contains useful information, 
though perhaps unduly silent as to the heartburnings to which several 
of our own experiments in arbitration have given rise. G. B. H. 

In The Possibilities of South American History and Politics as a Field 
for Research , a paper read in 1907 before the American Political Science 
Association, and now reprinted by the International Bureau of the 
American Republics, Dr. Hiram Bingham of Yale University describes 
the vast masses of material, published and unpublished, which deal with 
the history of South America. The most valuable manuscript collections 
are those in Washington and in London, both at the Record Office and in 
the British Museum; the best collections of books are at Washington 
and at Yale University. The author’s opinion is that the materials are 
abundant and fairly accessible, most of the South American Republics 
having printed their more important constitutional documents; and that 
the problems raised are of more interest than is generally supposed ; but 
that nearly all English and Spanish attempts to deal with them have been 
unscholarly and uncritical. He especially desires a series of careful 
studies of San Martin, Bolivar, and the other heroes of the wars of eman¬ 
cipation. W. L. G. 

Mr. Ronald Stewart-Brown has provided those interested in the 
machinery of old English local justice with a useful addition to their 
material in his history of The Wapentake of Wirral (Liverpool: Young, 
1907). It is a pity however that if he thought Hundred Court of 
Wirral too long a title he did not place Wapentake within inverted 
commas, for he admits that it has no historical justification, and his only 
reason for adopting it was the existence of two works on the ‘ Hundred 
of Wirral.' Mr. Stewart-Brown is hardly fully alive to the interest of 
the earliest history of hundred courts, and is not enough of a medievalist 
to avoid contradictions and omissions in that field. But this he may be 
forgiven in consideration of his careful researches in the Cheshire 
archives, and the amount of light he has been able to throw upon the 
organisation and history of the Wirral court from farming leases and 
other documents extending from 1852 to 1820. These courts have been 
much neglected even by local antiquaries, and the author is probably 
justified in his claim that he is the first to trace the devolution of a 
hundred franchise in such detail. The Wirral court was generally in 
private hands, and the extraordinary abuse of its powers by a grantee in 
the middle of the nineteenth century forms a curious story. Its perver¬ 
sion led to its abolition by act of parliament in 1856, but the lord of the 
hundred continued to claim certain manorial rights, and as late as 1888 
demanded compensation from the Manchester Ship Canal Company in 
respect of the foreshore. Y. 

The Parish Register Society of Dublin is fortunate in the choice of 
its editors. 1 The names of Dean Bernard, Mr. Berry, and Dr. Lawlor 

1 See above, p. 201. 
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are a sufficient guarantee that the work they have undertaken of editing 
the Registers of St. Patrick , of St. Michan , and of Provost Winter 
respectively, comprising vols. ii.-iv. of the Society’s publications (Dublin, 
1907), has been adequately performed. The registers of the cathedral 
church only begin with the year 1677; but the editor has endeavoured 
to make good this defect by a supplementary list, derived from various 
sources, of the more notable interments that took place before that 
date, and his list is especially interesting for the period of Elizabeth’s 
reign. From the time when the registers begin the names of Boyle, 
Loftus, Meredith, Parsons, and Synge are those which most frequently 
recur. But it is with special interest that we turn to the two following 
entries: 

Jan. 80th 1727. Eesther Johnson interrd in the great Isle near the first 
Pillar upon the entrance of the Church to the South Side of the West Gate 
(p. 81). 

The Bevd. Doer. Jonathan Swift Late Dean of St. Patrick’s deceased Octr 
the 19th 1745; and was interr’d the 22nd of the same, at the 2d pillar from the 
west gate in the south side of the great isle (p. 47). 

Stella’s grave, we hear, is to receive some mark of recognition. One 
would be glad to know what ground there is for the popular belief that 
she lies buried directly opposite the dean on the north side of the great 
aisle. Unlike St. Patrick’s, which has always been a poor parish, St. 
Michan’s, across the river, had the reputation, at the end of the 
seventeenth century, of being, as Mr. Berry remarks,‘ the most fashion¬ 
able of the Dublin suburbs,' with a noble green. Extending originally 
from the Phoenix Park to the shore of Dublin Bay, it has by degrees 
been compressed to its present limits. Mr. Berry gives a long list of 
distinguished persons connected with it, including Sir Henry Tichborne, 
Sir Gerard Lowther, and the earl of Roscommon, the poet. With refer¬ 
ence to the ‘mummies ’ in the vaults of St. Michan’s Mr. Berry suggests 
that the antiseptic qualities of the vaults are due to their extreme dry¬ 
ness and the great freedom of their atmosphere from dust particles. 
Our own recollection is that they are extremely dusty, and we have some¬ 
where read that the preservation of the corpses buried there is due to a 
sort of tanning process, owing to the soil being largely composed of the 
bark of the oak trees which originally covered the whole of Ormanstown. 
We notice one entry (p. 74) that connects St. Michan’s with St. Patrick’s. 

4 May first (1666) was baptised Jane Swift, daughter to Jonathan Swift 
and Abigail, his wife.’ This Jane was the dean's sister. 

The Registers of Provost Winter (1650-1660), and those of the 
Liberties of Cashel (1654-7), included in the same volume, possess more 
importance for the historian than fQr the genealogist. Dr. Lawlor is 
inclined to dispute the statement that Henry Jones, bishop of Clogher, 
dropped his title of bishop under the Protectorate. The habit of calling 
a man by his favourite title dies hard; but it is a fact that in the official 
correspondence of the time he is habitually spoken of as Dr. Henry Jones 
and signed himself simply * Hen. Jones.’ His office was that of scout¬ 
master-general to the army, an office for which he was peculiarly adapted. 
After the Restoration he was advanced to the bishopric of Meath. 

R. D. 
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student and general reader alike. Much of its charm is doubtless due to the excellent translation of 
Mr. Irvine. Full of amusing stories.’— Daily Nkwb. 


HISTORY OF VENICE: its Individual Growth from the Earliest 

Beginnings to the Fall of the Republic. By POMPEO MOLMENTI. Translated by 
HORATIO F. Brown, Author of 4 Life on the Lagoons,* &c. &c. 3 Parts (2 Vols. to each 
Part). Demy 8vo. 21s. net each Part. 


Part I.— Venice in the Middle Agree. 
Part II.— Venice in the Golden Age. 
Part III.— The Decadence of Venice. 


j Now ready . 
[Just out. 


No doubt there are, and will be, many more words to be said about the early history of Venice, for it 
seems as if tho subject were inexhaustible; but when one closes these volumes of Signor Molmenti’s it is 
difficult to believe that anything has been left ont. Every page in the book is full of curious knowledge, 
communicated withont the slightest affectation or air of teaching. . . . W’e look forward with interest and 
expectation to the remaining volumes of this important and delightful book. The erudition is as amazing 
as ever. . . . The work is a continuous and fascinating narrative, a series of brilliant pictures which show 
no trace of studio’s toil. It would be impertinent to praise Mr. Horatio Brown’s translation. Suffice it to 
say that he has turned good Italian into graceful English.’— Spectator. 


JOHN MUBBAY, Albemarle Street, W. 
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With Photogravure Portrait, 22 Collotype Plates, and 23 other Illustrations. 2 vols. 8vo. 26s. net. 


THE JOURNAL OF ELIZABETH LADY HOLLAND 

(1791-1811). 

Edited by the EARL OF ILCHESTER. 

With 6 Portraits. 2 vols. 8vo. 21*. 


MEMORIALS OF TWO SISTERS: SUSANNA AND 
CATHERINE WINKWORTH. 

Edited by their Niece, MARGARET J. SHAEN. 

With 2 Photogravure Portraits. 8vo. 10*. 6d. net. 

Catherine, the younger of these two sisters, is the better known of the two, as she translated 
the famous collection of hymns known as Lyra Germanica. Susanna Winkworth was the 
translator of several important works by Baron Bunsen, but her best known work in that direction 
was that of the Theologia Germanica , issued in 1854, with a preface by Charles Kingsley. 


Thomas George, Earl of Northbrook, G.C.S.I. A Memoir. 

By BERNARD MALLET. With Portrait and other Illustrations. 8vo. 155. net. 

{Nearly ready. 

The Bernstorff Papers: The Life of Count Albrecht von 
Bernstorff. 

By Dr. KARL RINGHOFFER. Authorised Translation by Mrs. CHARLES 
EDWARD BARRETT-LENNARD and M. W. HOPER. 2 vols. 8vo. 

{In November . 

In Morocco with General D’Amade. 

By REGINALD RANKIN, lately a War Correspondent for the Times , Author of 
‘ A Subaltern’s Letters to his Wife.* With Pen-and-ink Portrait of Abdul-Aziz, a Map, 
and Illustrations from Photographs. 8vo. 9s. net. {Nearly ready. 

Historical Letters and Memoirs of Scottish Catholics, 

1625-1793. 

By the Rev. W. FORBES LEITH, S.J. With Portraits and other Illustrations. 
2 vols. medium 8vo. {Nearly Ready. 

Personal Studies. 

By WILFRID WARD. With 10 Portraits. 8vo. {In November. 

Contents ‘.—Three Editors (J. T. DELANE, R. H. HUTTON, Sir JAMES KNOWLES) 
HENRY SIDGWICK, FATHER RYDER, LORD LYTTON, GRANT DUFF, A. J. BALFOUR, 
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ENLARGED AND COMPLETE EDITION. Uniform with the ALBANY EDITION of 

Macaulay’s Works. 

The Life and Letters of Lord Macaulay. 

By his Nephew, the Right Hon. Sir GEORGE OTTO TREVELYAN, Bart. 

Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

The existing text of this book has been left untouched; but new matter of importance will be 
found between the covers of the volume. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C.; 

New York, Bombay and Calcutta. 
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4 Whosoever commands the sea commands the trade; whosoever commands the 
trade of the world , commands the riches of the worlds and consequently the 
world itself. 9 — SIR WALTER RALEIGH. 


WORKS BY 

JULIAN S. CORBETT 

LECTURER IN HISTORY TO THE ROYAL NAVAL WAR COLLEGE. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, AND CO. 

39 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON 
NEW YORK, BOMBAY AND CALCUTTA. 


ENGLAND IN THE SEVEN 
YEARS’ WAR 

A STUDY IN COMBINED STRATEGY. 

With Maps and Plans. 2 Vols. 8vo. 21s. net. 

In this book an attempt has been made to present Pitt’s War 
as it was seen and felt by the men who were concerned with its 
direction. Too long considered from a purely military and 
European standpoint, the Seven Years’ War has come to be 
regarded as one that was waged mainly to determine the position 
of Prussia in the European system. It was not so regarded at the 
time. To the men who made and directed the war the struggle of 
Frederick the Great for existence was but a by-product of the 
larger struggle for empire between France and England. The war 
was, in fact, a contest to determine primarily whether France or 
England was to be the paramount power in North America. Its 
centre was not in Silesia or Saxony but in Canada, and if a clear 
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comprehension of the tangled moves of the world-wide war is to 
be obtained we must take our eyes from Berlin and fix them on 
Montreal and Quebec. Whether Germany was to be led from 
Berlin or Vienna was of small moment to the world at large 
compared with the question whether France or England was to be 
the paramount imperial power. It was in Canada the answer had 
to be given, and in the design of the present work the Dominion 
is restored to the strategical and political prominence which it 
held at the time. The resultant problems were not merely 
military—they were problems of combined strategy in which land 
and sea forces were inextricably entwined. They were problems 
necessarily of greater complexity than the subordinate military 
ones with which Frederick the Great was concerned. They are 
problems moreover, that are peculiarly our own—they are still with 
us and must be so long as the Empire endures. The object of the 
present work is to show how and why they arose, and how they 
were solved by Pitt and the men he inspired. 


VOL. I. 


Introductory—Thf Function of 
the Fleet in War. 

Nature and Object of the War. 

The Transition from Diplomacy 
to War. 

Movements before Declaration. 

The French Opening—Minorca. 

The Prussian Alliance and War 
Plan. 

Abortive Opening of the British 
Attack—Louisbourg. 

Inauguration of Pitt’s “System.” 

The First Containing Attack— 
Rochefort. 

The French Eccentric Attack— 
Klosterzeven and Emden. 

The Containing Movements of 
1758.— I. Fleet and Coastal 
Operations—St. Malo. 


The Containing Movements of 
1758.—II. Extension to the 
Continent—Cherbourg—St. 
Cas. 

Main Operations. 1758 — Louis¬ 
bourg — Fort Duquesne — 
Frontenac. 

Commerce Protection — East 
Indies. 

Commerce Protection.— West 
Indies. 

Extension of the Attack—The 
French Antilles. 

The Main Attack, 1759 — The 
Advance on Quebec. 

The Capture of Quebec. 


vol. n. 


The French Counter-Attack of 

1759. 

The Second Phase of the War. 

Main Attack, 1760— Montreal. 

Transition from Commerce Pro¬ 
tection to Eccentric Attack 
in the East Indies. 

The Resumption of Coastal 
Pressure—Belleisle. 

Spain and the Fall of Pitt. 

Completion of the West Indian 
Attack—Martinique. 


The Intervention of Spain. 

The Attack on Spain—Havana. 
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Conclusion—Lessons of the War . 
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OPINIONS OF THE PRESS ON 


ENGLAND IN 

THE SEVEN YEARS’ WAR. 


GLASGOW HERALD. —‘This admirable treatise on the Seven Years’ 
War must be placed in the front rank of histories of modern warfare.' 

SPECTATOR. —‘ This study of the Seven Years’ War is a book of great 
moment, and deserves the attention, not merely of the naval officers to whom it 
was originally addressed, but of all serious students of government.' 

DAILY NEWS. —‘Mr. Corbett’s two admirable volumes. Mr. Corbett 
does not write merely for the students of war or strategy. His masterly 
exposition and analysis of the military and diplomatic situation during those 
years, luminous alike in style and in method, are full of interest and fascination 
for the general reader.' 

SCOTTISH HISTORICAL REVIEW ‘ This is a most masterly work, 
of which it is not possible to speak in terms of praise which shall be too high. 
While to the ordinary reader its description of the events of that great war, 
which definitely established the position of Great Britain as a power of world¬ 
wide empire, is intelligible and graphic, to the student it brings lessons of the 
.greatest possible value.' 

WESTMINSTER GAZETTE. —‘Mr. Julian Corbett’s masterly work, 
“ England in the Seven Years’ War,” will not have appeared in vain if it should 
succeed in teaching the authorities, military as well as naval, but more especially 
the latter, how important it is to ensure complete training and administrative 
preparation for the amphibious warfare which is, in the words of Mr. Corbett, 
so thoroughly suitable to “the genius of a maritime State.” ’ 

THE TIMES. —'. . . By his masterly application of this method Mr. 

Corbett has thrown a flood of instructive light on the famous but much-disputed 
system of Pitt; nor is it too much to say that he has very appreciably refined 
and developed the philosophy of naval warfare as conceived and expounded by 
Captain Mahan. . . . So far as we are aware, no one has ever so much as 

attempted before to do what Mr. Corbett has now not only attempted but 
achieved, namely, to present the Seven Years' War in its true perspective as the 
greatest and most brilliant illustration of “ combined strategy ” that the history 
of our country has to furnish. . . . This is a work which deserves to take 
classic rank in the higher literature of naval history.' 

JOURNAL OF THE ROYAL UNITED SERVICE INSTITUTION — 
‘Mr. Corbett’s work is sure of a hearty welcome from the purely civilian student, 
who can hardly read without a thrill of the great sea-battle in which Lord Hawke 
at last triumphed over the ill-luck which for so long had pursued him, as of 
other brilliant actions by land or sea during the long struggle. To the Services 
this masterly study in combined strategy will be found to be a real necessity for 
a proper appreciation of the war, and soldiers especially should ponder over its 
lessons, whereby they will learn to better understand the “system” of the 
imperious Minister and the far-reaching results of the blows which he dealt 
through the fleets and armies of England.' 

BROAD ARROW. —* To all military students worthy of the name there is 
a deep fascination in the history of the Seven Years’ War, and we would 
earnestly recommend all such to read and digest Mr. Julian Corbett’s “ Study in 
Combined Strategy.” ... No one can read his descriptions of some of the 
naval actions of the “ Maritime War ” without a stirring of the pulses—as of the 
battle of Quiberon Bay and Conflans, and of the desperate man who “came 
tearing after him out of the west upon the wings of the rising gale.” Indeed, a 
very notable book, in which all Empire lovers, naval or military, must delight.’ 
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ENGLAND 

IN THE MEDITERRANEAN 

A STUDY OF THB RISB AND INFLUBNCB OF 
BRITISH POWBR WITHIN THB STRAITS, 1603-1713. 

2 Vols. 8vo . 24s. net. 


This work, which is the outcome of lectures delivered to the Senior 
and Flag Officers’ War Courses at Greenwich, and the Ford Lectures for 
1903 - 4 , forms in effect a continuation of the Author’s work on the Tudor 
Navy. Its main purpose, however, is to elucidate a neglected phase of 
British and European History by tracing the great transition which con¬ 
tinental politics underwent by the extension of English naval action to the 
Mediterranean. It is a field that has been hitherto quite unworked, and 
the importance of the new conditions which still dominate our international 
position has consequently been missed. 

Beginning with the semi-official squadrons of private men-of-war, which 
under James I were permitted to enter the Venetian service, and with the 
Royal expedition against the Barbary Corsairs, which is shown to have 
masked a high political purpose, the growth of our Mediterranean action 
is traced in its initial stages till Blake’s great cruise made it a recognized 
force. Incidentally we follow the material and organic development of the 
British Navy which made the new departure possible, together with the new 
birth of the French marine, which was to be its chief obstacle and pre¬ 
occupation. The reasons which led Cromwell to abandon the policy he 
had begun are then considered, as well as those which caused Charles 11 
to return to it by abandoning Dunkirk for the sake of Tangier. The history 
of that place as a naval station, the importance of which has been greatly 
underrated, is followed to its final abandonment, and this abandonment is 
shown to have been a question of home and not of foreign politics. 

The thread is again taken up when William III, having foiled the first 
attempt of France to dethrone him, saw where England’s real strength lay, 
and by sending the main fleet into the Mediterranean forced Louis to listen 
to reason. The dominance of this note all through the episode of the 
Partition Treaties is brought out, and it is seen taking visible shape in the 
great design which he prepared for the War of the Spanish Succession. 
The execution of this design under the guidance of Marlborough, with the 
capture of Gibraltar, the failure at Toulon, and the final successes at 
Minorca, Sardinia and elsewhere, form the conclusion of the book. 

Marlborough’s relations with the navy have never been done adequate 
justice. His remarkable insight into its true value and his far-sighted 
methods of co-ordinating naval action with that of diplomacy and the land 
forces, so that each should have its due share and force in his vast strategical 
designs, give his action a peculiar interest in the present day when so much 
attention is being paid to the problem he handled so brilliantly. No one 
ever more clearly grasped what the command of the Mediterranean meant 
for England. To-day it is often lost sight of, and the intention of the whole 
work is that as the Mediterranean question from time to time arises it may 
assist towards a fuller appreciation of the permanent historical conditions 
upon which the present situation rests. 
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OPINIONS OF THE PRESS ON 

ENGLAND IN THE MEDITERRANEAN 


MORNING POST. —' Mr. Julian Corbett has gained so wide a reputation 
as a naval historian that everything which he publishes on the subject of the 
British Navy is sure of a hearty welcome.’ 

UNITED SERVICE MAGAZINE. —* Briefly the substance of the book 
is a triumphal refutation of the arguments of those who recently advanced the 
opinion that it might be advisable, on strategic grounds, to withdraw from the 
Mediterranean. ’ 

TIMES. —' Every Englishman will be the better informed, and most of us 
will be for the first time well-informed, concerning a most important chapter of 
our national history by the study of Mr. Corbett's volumes. Mr. Corbett is one 
of the most accomplished of our naval historians. ’ 

Mr. MARTIN HUME in the DAILY CHRONICLE ' In many respects 
this is the best work that Mr. Corbett has given us. His view is broad and 
statesmanlike, and he does not allow himself to be swamped by his detail. It is 
a most inspiring story that he has to tell, and he narrates it with power and 
picturesqueness. ’ 

GLASGOW HERALD. —' Mr. Corbett is fortunate in the publication of 
this “ Rise and Influence of British Power within the Straits ” at a time when the 
surprising developments in the naval hostilities in the Far East are making 
everybody realize the value of the command of the sea in war. ’ 

SPECTATOR. —' We have not space to deal with the many interesting 
matters in Mr. Corbett’s book, but to all who want a lucid and picturesque 
account of a vital epoch in our national history we heartily recommend it. We 
may note, as one of the points in which Mr. Corbett seems to us to have made 
a real contribution to knowledge, the new picture which he has drawn us of 
Marlborough as a naval strategist.' 

SCOTSMAN. —' Mr. Corbett has done an invaluable work. To say that 
he has thrown a new light on the history of the seventeenth century is to do him 
no more than justice. It is a light that shows many facts in new proportions. 
The book is an inspiring book, suggestive and pregnant with novel ideas. It is 
well written, luminous with the individuality of an original writer, and it is none 
the less readable for the healthy patriotism which inspires it.’ 
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DRAKE AND THE TUDOR 

NAVY 

WITH 

A HISTORY OF THE RISE OF ENGLAND 
AS A MARITIME POWER. 

With Portrait , 24 Plates (8 Charts ), and 14 Illustrations in the Text (6 Charts ). 

2 Vols, 8vo. 36s . 

In this work an attempt is made to give a general view of the 
circumstances under which England first became a controlling force in 
the European system by virtue of her power upon the sea. In centering 
the history of such a movement upon the life of one of its leaders, there 
must be almost inevitably a tendency to present him too much as its 
author, where he was in reality only the foremost of men similarly 
inspired who determined its direction and extent. 

One of the principal objects of the book is to show how the principles 
elaborated by Captain Mahan in his books ou the Influence of Sea Power 
apply to the Tudor wars, and how far they were understood by the 
Elizabethan admirals; how Drake’s first title to fame is that he first 
grasped and tried to apply those principles. 

Mr. Corbett also endeavours to show, in language not too technical 
for landsmen, the condition of the naval art at the time, and its highly 
scientific development, which has, he thinks, hitherto been ignored or 
misunderstood. 


THE SUCCESSORS OF 
DRAKE 

With 4 Portraits (2 Photogravures) and 12 Maps and Plans . 8vo. 21s. 

This work is designed as a sequel to “ Drake and the Tudor Navy,” 
to which it practically forms a third and concluding volume, carrying the 
reader through the period of hostilities with Spain which extended from 
the death of Drake in 1596 to the conclusion of the war at James I’s 
accession. It is a period which, in the author’s opinion, if we except the 
operations of Essex at Cadiz in 1596 , has been much neglected by 
historians and as much misunderstood. 

Mainly the work is concerned with naval history, but not so ex¬ 
clusively as the two previous volumes. Military affairs begin to intrude 
themselves. Indeed, it is doubtful whether the naval and the military 
history of England should ever be written apart. The real importance of 
maritime power is its influence on military operations. 
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OPINIONS OF THE PRESS ON 


DRAKE AND THE TUDOR NAVY. 


DAILY NEWS. —*A valuable output from the mine of history, and a 
most welcome help to all who would understand the origin and progress of 
British sea-power.’ 

TIMES. —' Mr. Julian Corbett has stepped at once into the front rank of 
writers on naval history. His work belongs to the same order of naval literature 
as the classical volumes of Captain Mahan.’ 

DAILY TELEGRAPH. —' No one can read the two fascinating volumes 
which Mr. Julian Corbett has compiled on this romantic theme without feeling 
that Sir Francis Drake—the greatest sea captain of his age and the terror of the 
Spanish main—has at length found a biographer worthy of his fame.’ 

GRAPHIC. —‘Were Drake a character in fiction we should insist that 
chance had favoured him in the unlikeliest way, and that coincidence was used 
in his case to excess. It is of this miraculous man that Mr. Corbett has written, 
and written with consummate skill. In fact, we may say that this book places 
its author amongst the first living English historians, and this without bestowing 
excessive praise.' 

GLASGOW HERALD. — ' The introductory chapter, entitled " The Naval 
Art in the Middle of the Sixteenth Century, ’ ’ is the most masterly and luminous 
brief account of that transition that we have read. . . . The life itself is not only 
a work of thorough scholarship, but an intensely interesting narrative, rendering 
the stirring deeds of the Elizabethan sea-king in an appropriately picturesque 
fashion.’ 

STANDARD. —' Mr. Corbett has achieved a signal success. Not only has 
he given us by far the best technical description of the Elizabethan navy, not 
only has he with infinite research reconstructed step by step the history of those 
obscure battles which issued in the defeat of the Spanish Armada, but he has 
also rescued from unmerited reproach a glorious name, and has shown us for 
the first time the full grandeur of Drake’s character.’ 

MORNING POST. —' No better example could be given of the progress 
which the public has made in knowledge of naval affairs and in historical 
research than a comparison of Mr. Froude’s story of this memorable week to 
Mr. Corbett’s. Fascinating as is the description of the earlier writer, and just 
as is his tribute to the valour of the English sailor, we see from Mr. Corbett 
that it was the special conditions of naval structure and professional skill which 
really determined the issue.’ 

SCOTSMAN. —'In "Drake and the Tudor Navy,” Mr. Corbett has 
applied to our early naval history the scientific method which was introduced 
by Captain Mahan in dealing with the end of the period, which the subject of 
the present work begins. . . . The story of Drake’s voyages has often been 
told, but never so well or so fully as Mr. Corbett now gives it to us. . . . 
Mr. Corbett has treated the most interesting of subjects in the manner, surely, 
in which all history should be written. It may be said with truth, what is often 
said of the modern novel, there is not a dull page from beginning to end.' 1 

MANCHESTER GUARDIAN.— 1 Mr. Corbett has given us the first 
scientific study of the Armada campaign, the first scientific study, indeed, of 
Drake’s career. He knows what an Elizabethan ship was built for, and how 
she was built, wbat she could and what she could not do; and he has been able, 
largely by the help of the Spanish papers and by a minute re-examination of the 
papers and relations preserved in this country, to reconstruct the naval tactics 
and explain the manoeuvres, and even occasionally to point out the mistakes and 
shortcomings of the Elizabethan commanders. This has been no easy work, 
but the result is good reading.' 
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OPINIONS OF THE PRESS ON 


THE SUCCESSORS OF DRAKE 


ACADEMY. —* The maps are excellent, and the index is gratifying and 
full. The book is one which all students of naval matters should read. 1 

STANDARD. —'A fresh and suggestive treatment of a phase of national 
history which has been greatly misunderstood, and often ignored.* 

NAVY LEAGUE JOURNAL. —‘This continuation of the story of the 
Elizabethan Navy is informed with a spirit of accuracy and research, and with 
a distinction of style which renders it invaluable. ’ 

GLASGOW HERALD. —' In this sequel to his admirable work on “Drake 
and the Tudor Navy’* Mr. Corbett has given us a notably luminous and original 
history of the conclusion of the Elizabethan war with Spain.’ 

WESTERN DAILY PRESS. —‘The author has done his work in a 
judicious and perspicacious manner, and he is to be congratulated on having, in 
“The Successors of Drake,” written a book that cannot fail to be appreciated 
by all who take a practical interest in the British Navy.' 

BROAD ARROW. —'The author writes in a broad and comprehensive 
spirit, and his book will be read with interest by soldiers, statesmen, and even 
the general public, as well as sailors. He corrects a good many erroneous 
ideas, and throws much light on obscure points and some popular miscon¬ 
ceptions.' 

ARMY AND NAVY GAZETTE.—' Mr. Corbett s book is an extremely 
valuable addition to the history of the times, and is full of lucid information 
and ripe judgment, marked equally by erudition and by the ability to group 
facts, and to give them their right proportion. The illustrations are good, and 
the volume should be widely read.’ 

SCOTSMAN. —‘ As an historical narrative relating to an important epoch 
the work is admirable. Mr. Corbett groups his facts with literary power, and 
presents an eminently readable and instructive history. His style is always 
clear, concise, and forcible, and there is not a dull page in the volume. The 
publishers have produced the work in a manner in keeping with its literary 
merits. The numerous maps and diagrams are excellent.' 

MANCHESTER GUARDIAN. —* The struggle against Spain was wider 
than a mere contest for colonies and trade, it was really in some measure the 
world contest of free thought against authority, of democracy against tyranny, 
which had already produced the Reformation, and its final result was the 
possibility of the modem world. It is Mr. Corbett's philosophic conception of 
it all from such a point of view that raises his book above the technicalities with 
which he deals so lucidly and well, to the level of our great histories.' 
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From Mr. HEINEMANN’S AUTUMN LIST 


The Greatness and Decline of Rome. 

By GUGLIELMO FERRERO. 

Translated by ALFRED E. ZlMMERN, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of New College, Oxford; 

and Rev. H. J. CHAYTOR. 

Demy Svo. Each volume price 6s . net. Prospectus on application. 


Volume III. THE FALL OF AN ARISTOCRACY. 

Volume IV. ROME AND EGYPT. 

Volume V. EAST AND WEST (in the press). 

Previously Published, 

Volume I. EMPIRE BUILDERS, 

Volume II. JULIUS C/ESAR. 

The third and fourth volumes of Ferrero's * Greatness and Decline of Rome ’ carry the history 
from the death of Caesar to the re-establishment of the Republican constitution by Augustus. The 
power of vivid narration and the sense of historical perspective which marked the first two volumes 
of this epoch-making work are no less obvious in this further instalment. Among points of special 
interest are the treatment of events immediately after Caesar's murder, which are detailed with 
extraordinary skill and acumen ; the estimate of Cicero’s career, which restores that much maligned 
orator to his proper place in history; and the story’ of Antony and Cleopatra, with the final catar 
strophe of Actium: here the ‘ love-story ’ dear to former historians is subordinated to political 
motives which alone make the actions of these famous characters intelligible. A verity is given to 
the whole by the careful delineation of the character of Augustus, which is developed with fine 
psychological insight. Social and literary’ movements receive due attention, and the volumes ofFer 
solutions of so many disputed points that they must command the attention of all who take the least 
interest in the history of Rome. 

London : WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 


MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


In Korea with Marquis ItO. By George Trumbull Ladd, LL.D. 

Part I. A Narrative of Personal Experience. 

Part II. A Critical and Historical Inquiry. 

8 vo. 12s. 6d. net. 

'Dr; Ladd'8 interesting volume about Korea has appeared at an opportune moment. . . . Dr. Ladd 
seems to us to have discharged his difficult task in a dispassionate spirit, and with a candour and discrimina¬ 
tion which show that he has every desire to be fair to both sides. His book may be commended as the 
ablest statement of the Korean problem which has appeared since Japanese influence became paramount 
in the country.'— The Times. 

Rock-Climbing in Skye. By Ashley P. Abraham, Author of ‘ Bock- 

Climbing in North Wales.’ With 30 Collotype Plates, 9 Line Diagrams, and a Map. 
8 vo. 21s. net. 

' The mountains of Skye are admitted to be the finest in the British Isles, and people who are fond of 
rock-climbing ought to make their acquaintance. This admirable account of the best methods of setting 
about so stiff a business appears exactly at the right time, for the best months of the year for a visit are 
May, June, and July. ... A short glossary of mountaineering terms is added to this thoroughly practical 
and well-written book.’— Standard. 

The Trade and Administration of the Chinese Empire. 

By HOSEA BALLOU Morse, A.B. Harvard ; Member of the Royal Asiatic Society; 
Commissioner of Customs and Statistical Secretary; Inspectorate-General of Customs, 
China. With Illustrations, Maps, and Diagrams. 8vo. Is. 6d. net. 

' It is the best book on China which has yet come to onr notice.’— British Trade Journal. 

' The whole work is a most desirable contribution to the literature of China, and should find a place on 
every bookshelf.’— Pall Mall Gazette. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C.; 

New York, Bombay, and Calcutta. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


Angling and Art in Scotland: Some Pishing Experiences 
Related and Illustrated. 

By ERNEST E. BRIGGS, R.I. With 32 Coloured Plates and other Illustrations. 
4to. 12s. Gd. net. 

Life and Sport in Hampshire. 

By G. A. B. DEWAR. With 2 Illustrations in Colour by ARCHIBALD THORBUBN, 
and several from Photographs. 8vo. 10s. Gd. net. [In a few days. 

Thomas Ken and Izaak Walton: a Sketch of Their Lives 
and Family Connection. 

By E. MARSTON (‘ The Amateur Angler ’). With 22 Full-page Illustrations and 
64 Vignettes in the Text. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 

THE ARCHITECTS* LIBRARY. 

A History of Architectural Development 

(In three volumes). Vol. II. Mediaeval. By F. M. SIMPSON, Architect, Professor of 
Architecture, University of London ; Fellow of the Royal Institute of British Architects, Ac. 
With 257 Illustrations. Medium 8vo. [In the press. 

New Light on Immortality. 

By E. E. FOURNIER D’ALBE, B.So., M.R.I.A., Hon. Secretary of the Dublin 
Section of the Society for Psychical Research. Crown 8vo. 6 s. net. 

In this volume the new data accumulated by recent physical and biological investigations on 
the one hand, and psychical research on the other, are brought to bear upon the question of 
human survival after death. 

The Land of Promise: An Account of the Material and 
Spiritual Unity of America. 

By RICHARD DB BART. Crown 8vo. 6$. net. 


LONGMANS* POCKET LIBRARY .—New Volume . 

Select Epigrams from the Greek Anthology. 

Translated by J. W. MACK AIL, M.A., LL.D., Professor of Poetry in the University 
of Oxford. Fcp. 8vo. cloth, 2s. net.; leather, 3s. net. 

NEW BOOK by the Authors of ‘ SOME EXPERIENCES OP AN IRISH R.M.* 

Further Experiences of an Irish R. M. 

By E. CE. SOMERVILLE and MARTIN ROSS. With 35 Illustrations by 
E. (E. Somerville. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


NEW NOVEL BY MRS. WALFORD. 

Leonore Stubbs. 

By L. B. WALFORD, Author of ‘ Mr. Smith,* * Leddy Marget,* &c. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

_ [Nearly ready. 

MR. LANG’S CHRISTMAS BOOK. 

The Book of Princes and Princesses. 

By Mrs. LANG. Edited by ANDREW LANG. With 8 Coloured Plates and 
43 other Illustrations by H. J. FORD. Crown 8vo. gilt edges, 6s. 

This is a volume on the lines of ‘ The True Story Book ’ and * The Red True Story Book,* 
but all the stories deal with more or less well-known Historical Characters. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C.: 

, New York, Bombay, and Calcutta. 
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WANT TO PURCHASE. 

Sets or Odd Numbers of THE ENGLISH HISTORICAL REVIEW. 
also Historical and Topographical Works relating to any part of 
Great Britain, Genealogical Works, Economics, Americana, &c. 

GEO. HARDING. 

64 Great Russell Street, LONDON, W.C. 


JACK STERRY, THE JESSIE SCOUT. 

An unpublished incident of Second Manassas, on which turned the course 
of the campaign, the issue of a battle, and the fame of great commanders. 

Mailed on receipt of Sixpence by the Bell Book Co., Richmond, Virginia. 


GERMANY in the EARLY MIDDLE AGES 

476-1250. 

BY 

WILLIAM STUBBS, 0.0. 

Formerly Bishop of Oxford and Regius Professor of Modern History at the University . 

Edited by ARTHUR HASSALL, M.A* 

Student , Tutor, and sometime Censor of Christ Church, Oxford. 

With 2 Maps. 8vo. 6$. net. 

OUTLOOK,— There is in English no other short history of Germany between the fifth and fourteenth 
centuries, and none at all to compare with this for authority and for skill in the sketching of human 
character.’ 

THE TIMES.—* In spite of its having been written, quite obviously, more than thirty years ago, this is, 
in some respects, the best history of Early Germany that we have in English, and Mr. Hassall is warmly 
to he congratulated on having given it to the world.’ 

OLASOOW HERALD.— The present volume is certain to be read with delight by all who have any 
taste for history, and who can appreciate a combination of scientific accuracy in the setting down of facts 
with a remarkable power of comprehensive survey, a rare gift of characterisation, and a style that is at 
once lucid, pointed, and vivacious.’ 

LONGMANS. GREEN, & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C.; 

New York, Bombay, and Calcutta. 


A NEW AND IMPORTANT WORK. 


MODERN ENGLAND: A Record of Opinion and Action from the Time 
of the French Revolution to the Present Day. 

By A. W. BENN, 


Author of “ The History of English Rationalism in the Nineteenth Century/’ etc. 

2 vols., large crown 8vo, xxvi.-519 pp.; cloth, 7 s. net, by post 7 s. 5d. 

** it would he easy to make such a book portentously dull; Mr. Bonn makes it extremely interesting, bit 
serious purpose notwithstanding.”— Crown. 

** Mr. Bonn is level-headed and serious in his treatment. He passes in review a vast array of facts and be 
sorts and tests them with skill and discrimination .”—Daily News. 

It is a thoroughly sound and eminently readable summary of the progress of thought and of society in 
England from the time of George HI .”—Positivist Review. 

R A lucid and very noteworthy study of the problems and progress of the nation .”—Out look. 

** Shows great ability and literary power .”—Morning Post. 

** It tells you in a delightful way all that is best worth remembering in the history of the eventful period 
it covers.”— Clarion. 

** Mr. Benn has a singularly impartial and clear-headed method of writing, and his book is a model of 
compact history .”—Morning Leader. _ 


WATTS St 00«i 17 Johnson’s Oourt, Float Street, LO« * 
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FOR FACSIMILE 
REPRODUCTION IN 
COLOUR OF THE 
OLD MASTERS 



The Burlington Magazine said of the first Medici Prints (issued in 1906):— 
“Nothing of the kind so good and so cheap has ever before been offered.” In 
August, 1908, the same authority said of “Flemish Plate I. : “The printing is 
so sharp that with the aid of a glass one can trace even the dust lying in the 
crevices of the minute surface-cracks. . . . No feat of facsimile imitation is beyond 
the power of this Medici Process.” 

Single copies of all the Medici Prints may be had subject only to the prior 
claims of Annual Subscribers. For particulars of Subscription and all details see 
the fully illustrated prospectus, post free on application. 

The following are ready, or will be ready by Christmas (1908), except the 
title marked * which is not guaranteed, although expected to be ready, before the 
New Year. Postage (rolled) of all plates 5 d~ each, except No. IV. ~d. y Nos. X., 
XI., XII. 6 d. y and Special *08 9 d. 

In ordering, the Reference Numbers only need be quoted. 

iWv. 

Plate . $. d. 

*003. Giovanni Bellini. The Madonna of the Palms - *15 o 

III. Botticelli. The Virgin and Child - - - 12 6 

IX. ,, The Vision of St. Augustine - - 10 6 

VI. Credi, L. di. The Annunciation - - - 176 

V. P. della Francesca. An Unknown Lady - - 126 

II. Leonardo. Head of the Christ - - - 12 6 

IV. „ The Last Supper - - - -250 

Special’08 Giorgione. Aeneas and Evander - - - 30 o 

Occas. I. Filippo Lippi. The Virgin - - - 10 6 

VII. Filippino Lippi. The Virgin Adoring - - 15 o 

I. Luini. Head of the Virgin - - - 12 6 

XII. Raphael. The Madonna in Green - - - 176 

XI. Tintoretto. Bacchus and Ariadne - - - 15 o 

X. Titian. Madonna of the Cherries - - - 176 

Flemish 1 . Unknown Master. Portrait of a Lady - - 17 6 

„ II. Rubens (and Snyders). Fruitfulness - - 12 6 

English I. Reynolds. The Holy Family - - - - 15 o 

„ II. Rossetti. Lady Lilith - - - - -210 

„ III. Franz Hals. A Family Portrait Group - - 17 6 

Many other subjects, including examples of the English School, are in 

preparation. An illustrated catalogue post free on application. 

Many oj the above prices are subject to increase on January 6 th , 1909* 

Suitable frames, including copies of old Italian models, arc provided. They 
may be viewed at many Booksellers or at the Publishing Office of 

THE MEDICI SOCIETY LIMITED 

ill St. Martin’s Lane, London, W.C. 




NEW VOLUMES OF 

THE ART & LETTERS LIBRARY 

Each volume will be issued in two forms, viz. the Ordinary Edition, large crown 
8vo, with eight four-colour illustrations and twenty-four in half-tone; buckram, 
gilt tops, 7/. 6d. net. The Special Edition on pure rag paper, deckle edges, with 
four additional four-colour illustrations and a special coloured frontispsece, engraved 
on the wood or in collotype; small 4to, whole parchment, gilt top, 15/. net; 
whole vellum, 20/. net; whole red morocco, 30/. net. 

STORIES OF THE FLEMISH & DUTCH ARTISTS 

FROM THE TIME OF THE VAN EYCKS TO THE END 
OF THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 

Being Stories of the great Dutch and Flemish Artists drawn from 
Contemporary Records. 

Collected and arranged by VICTOR REYNOLDS. 

The binding design on both editions is after a fine early Dutch example; the title design has 
been adapted by the author from a notable example designed by Rubens for Plantin. 

STORIES OF THE ENGLISH ARTISTS 

FROM VANDYCK TO TURNER. 

Being Stories of the great English Artists, 1600-1851, draw'n from 
Contemporary Records. 

Collected and arranged by RANDALL DAVIES, 

Author of “ English Society of the XVIIIth Century in Contemporary Art,” 
and CECIL HUNT. 

The binding design on both editions is after a notable example by Roger Payn ; the title design 
has been adapted from an engraved title by Bartolozzi. 

THE LITTLE FLOWERS OF S. FRANCIS OF ASSISI 

Being a New Edition, wholly revised and in part augmented, of the 
Translation by 

Professor T. W. ARNOLD. 

The binding design on both editions is after the fine original by Aldus Manutius of Venice, 
c. 1500; the title design has been adapted from the Italian Harley MS. of St. Bonaventura’s Life 
of St. Francis, dated 1504. 

ARTISTS OF THE ITALIAN RENAISSANCE 

Being Stories of the Italian Artists of the Renaissance— 
their Influence upon, and their Share in, the History of their Times, as set forth by 
Vasari, Ridolfi, Lanzi, and the Chroniclers. 

Collected and arranged by E. L. SEELEY. 

STORIES OF THE ITALIAN ARTISTS FROM VASARI 

Collected and arranged by E. L. SEELEY. 

WOMEN OF FLORENCE 

A STUDY OF THEIR INFLUENCE ON FLORENTINE HISTORY 
DURING AND PRIOR TO THE CINQUECENTO. 
Translated by MARY G. STEEGMANN from “ La Donna Fiorentina del 
buon Tempo Antico.’ by Senator and Professor Isidoro del Lungo, of Florence. 
With an Introduction by Dr. Guido Biagi, Keeper of the Royal Mediccan and 
Laurentian Library in Florence. 

Extra crown 8vo (8 x 5 J in.), buckram, gilt top, js. 6d. net; parchment, 10/. 6d. 
net. With two plates in four-colour and twenty-four in half-tone. 

London: CHATTO Sc WINDUS, ill St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 
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“WHAT TH6 WORLD 
SAYS” ABOUT ITSELF 


S INCE 1874, when Mr. Edmund Yates (Ed. Mundi, 
as Punch called him) founded THE WORLD , it has 
held a position which no other journal of its class 
has approached. In those early days it had no rivals. 
No other weekly paper attempted to keep a record of the 
doings and interests of Society. But times have changed, 
and newspapers with them. In the present year of grace, 
not to spade of several most worthy and respectable 
weekly journals, there is scarcely a penny or a halfpenny 
news-sheet which does not supply its readers at breakfast 
or at tea-time with a daily dish of ** Society Gossip.” It 
would not be rash to suggest that not all of this is 
strictly authentic. But THE WORLD has always 
resolved that in the matter of society news, as opposed 
to society gossip and scandal, it should, for accuracy and 
varied interest, stand easily and always tint A conclusive 
sign of its success in this direction is the fact that in 
scores of provincial newspapers all over the kingdom the 
society column is largely composed of quotations from 
“What THE WORLD says.” 

But THE WORLD is something much more than a 
society journal. Edmund Yates would not hear of the 
term. It was, he always maintained, “ A journal for men 
and women.” And that is the ideal which its present 
management steadily keeps in view. Men and women 
of the cultivated classes have a wide and ever-increasing 
range of interests, and, as THE WORLD professedly 
appeals to them, its programme must be correspondingly 
varied. And in this respect it stands alone. No other 
Journal attempts to cover as much ground. Its list of 
Celebrities at Home, now nearly one thousand six hundred 
in number, includes practically all the notable men and 
women of our time, from His Majesty the King 
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downwards. It has published more than one thousand 
seven hundred of its famous acrostics, which, quarter 
after quarter, keep English men and women alert and 
interested the world over. Each week there are articles 
by the ablest writers on politics, finance, the drama, music, 
art, literature, sport, travel, motoring, military and naval 
affairs, dress, besides a short story and some witty verse of 
political and topical interest. 

In the last few months a new and important departure 
has been made. Illustrations are now liberally distributed 
throughout its pages, and this has been done without 
affecting either the quantity or the quality of the literary 
matter, which has for so many years justified the claim of 
THE WORLD to be 

THE SOCIAL-LITERARY 
JOURNAL 

To those not recently familiar with THE WORLD will 
be posted a copy of the next current issue on receipt 
by the Publisher of the Form below, duly stamped. 


Date_190I 

To the Publisher of 
THE WORLD 

Please send me a copy of the next issue of 
THE WORLD, addressed as follows:— 


Name. 


Address. 
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j fiMJ fling Hr the Nation. 

VARIOUS REASONS WHY 

ni “Arttkm" Ml “CMetestir" Training Ships, and tha work of tho National Bongos In 
tholr Country Homos, aro deserving of support. 

BRITISH BOYS FOR BRITISH SHIPS. 


1. — The children are admitted from all parts of the Kingdom. 

2. —The Boys are taught to be tailors, shoemakers, cooks, carpenters, gardeners, bands¬ 
men, etc.; those on the Training Ships are prepared for the Royal Navy and Merchant 
Service. The Girls are carefully instructed for Domestic Service. 

3. —The Society was founded in 1843. 

4. —Over 18,000 Boys and Girla have passed through the Society's hands, and 95 per 
cent, are bearing good characters to day. 

5. —The work is supported by Voluntary Contributions, and about £25,000 Is required 

annually. The Accounts are audited periodically by Chartered Accountants. 

6. — The working expenses, which include Office Management, Advertising, Printing, 
Stationery, Appeals, Postage, Cost of Deputation Work, are most economical. The proportion 
of Working Expenses, as compared with the Total Receipts, is about 12 1 per cent. 

7. — The Training Ships “Arethusa” and “Chichester” have prepared 8,000 poor 
Boys for a seafaring life. Of this number -6,000 have entered the Merchant Service; 
2,000 have joined the Royal Navy; the remainder have joined the Army, Royal Marines, or 
other Service. 

8. —Suitable Boys are emigrated to Canada each Spring, and the Society has now in 
the Dominion nearly 800 Old Boys, some of whom are farming their own lands. 

9. —The Society has Old Boys in 60 Regiments of the British Army. 

■ - --- -- — 

TiUpkou No.—P.O. Ccitnl 5240. 

The National Refuges for Homeless 8 Destitute Children 

(Iteorpontd 1904) 

And Training Ships “Arethusa” and “Chichester.” 

Founded 1845. 

London Office164, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, W.O. 

President—The Right Hon. THE EARL OF JERSEY, G.C.B. 

Chairman and Treasurer- Deputy-Chairman— 

W. E. HUBBARD. Esq., 4, St Helen s Place. E.C. C. T. WARE. Eeq. 

Chairman of “Arethuea” and “Chichester” Training Ships* Committee—WALTER Q. KLEIN, Eeq. 

Joint SecretaHes-H. BRISTOW WALLEN. HENRY Q. COPELAND. 

Bankers-THE LONDON * WESTMINSTER BANK, Ltd., 214, High Holborn, W.C. 

THE SOCIETY IS SUPPOKTED BY VOLUNTARY CONTRIBUTIONS. 


Cheques or other remittances should be made payable to THE NATIONAL REFUGES or Order, to the 
Secretaries of 

The National Refuges for Homeless and Destitute Children 

and Incorporated 1904, 

TRAINING SHIPS •• ARKTHU8A 99 AND “CHICHKSTSR,” 

164, Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.O. 

Herewith I send Crossed Cheque or Postal Order for £ S 3 as a Gift 

to The National Refuges and Training Ships “Arethusa” and «*Chichester.” 

Name and Description ..., .*..—.... 

Postal Address -.»».-. 


Blades, East & Blades, Printers, 23, Abchurch Lane, E.C. 











ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE BOAT INSTITUTION. 

Incorporated by Royal Charter. Supported Solely by Voluntary Contributions. 


patron—f)te fboet (Bradouo ffcajestB tbe fdng. 


President— H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 
Chairman —Sir EDWARD BIRKBECK, Bart, K.C.V.O., V.P 
Deputy Chairman — Colon XL FITZROY’ CLAYTON, V.P. 
Secretary—CHARLES DIBDIN, Esq., F.R.G.S. 



APPEAL. 

T HE Committee of Management of the Royal National Life-boat 
Institution earnestly appeal to the British Public for Funds to 
enable them to maintain their 279 Life-boats now on the 
Coast and their Crews in the most perfect state of efficiency. 
This can only be effected by a large and permanent annual income. 
The Annual Subscriptions, Donations, and Dividends are quite 
inadequate for the pui^ose. The Committee are confident that in 
their endeavour to provide the brave Life-boatmen, who nobly hazard 
their lives in order that they may save others, with the best possible 
means for carrying on their great work, they will meet with the entire 
approval of the people of this the greatest maritime country in the world, 
and that their appeal will not be made in vain, so that the scope and 
efficiency of our great life-saving service, of which the Nation has 
always been so proud, may not have to be curtailed. 


The Institution granted rewards for the saving of 1,1SG lives in 1907, 
namely, 932 by the Life-boats, and 224 by fishing and other boats. Total of 
lives saved, for which rewards have been granted, from the Establishment 
of the Institution in 1824 to 31st December, 1907, 47 , 345 . 

It should be specially noted that the Life-boat Crews, excepting: when remunerated by 
the owners of vessel* for property salvage service, are paid by the Institution for their 
efforts, whether tmcce**ftd or not. in saving life. 


Annual Subscriptions and Donations will be thankfully received by the Secretary, 
Charles Dtbdln, Esq., at the Institution, 22, Charing Cross Road, London, W.C.; by the 
Bankers of the Institution, Messrs. Coutts and Co., 440, Strand, London, W.C.; by all the 
other Bankers In tbe United Kingdom; and by all the Life-boat Branches. 


IP.T.Q. 
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ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION. 

(Supported solely by Voluntary Contributions•) 


ITS OBJECT AND WORK. 

The work of the Institution mainly consists of— 

1 . Building, equipping and maintaining Life-boats, transporting 

carriages, boathouses and slipways, wherever required on 
the Coasts of the United Kingdom, 

2 . Payments and the granting of rewards to Life-boat coxswains, 

crews and helpers, for services rendered, including exercises; 
medals and vellums being awarded for conspicuous bravery. 

3 . Awarding medals, vellums or grants of money to those who, 

at the risk of their own lives, save, or endeavour to save, by 
means of shore boats or otherwise, life from shipwreck on 
the Coasts of the United Kingdom. 

4 . Granting pecuniary compensation to men injured on service. 

5 . Granting pecuniary compensation to the Widows and other 

dependent relatives of Life-boat men who lose their lives 
on service; not less than ,£100 being allowed for each 
Widow and £25 for each dependent child. 

6. Granting pensions or retiring allowances to Life-boat cox¬ 

swains, bowmen and signalmen of long service and good 
character. 


The moneys receded from the Life-boat Saturday 
Fund are, as far as possible, applied by tbe Committee 
of Management towards mooting tbe oxpenses of itoms 
Nos. 2, 4, S & 6 only. 

[P.T.O. 


100,003/8/08. 



Scottish Widows’ Fund 

Life Assurance Society 


I.—Profitable Character of its Business. 

The Profit for the Seven Years ending 31st December 1901 
amounted to £2,643,936, which enabled the Directors to declare 
the Compound Bonus of £i:i4s. per cent per annum on the Sum 
Assured and previous Bonuses in force. 

Calculated in the usual zvay on the Original Sum Assured only, 
the Bonus Additions thus ranged, according to the duration of the 
Policy , from £1 : 14s. to £5 : 4 : 9d. per £100 for each years 
premium paid during the period. 

II—Liberality of its Conditions. 

Liberal Surrender Values or “ Paid-up Policies,” free of 
future Premiums, allowed at any time ; LOANS granted within a 
small margin of the Surrender Value; Most Policies free 
from restrictions as to Travel, Residence, or Occupation. 

Bonuses accrue with each premium paid from the first. 

The Society's system thus secures all the benefits of an Annual Division 
on the more secure basis of Septennial Ascertainment. 

III.—Absolute Security for its Obligations. 

The Accumulated Funds amount to £19,000,000 

All invested in high-class securities , none of which itwo/ves any liability. 

The Annual Revenue amounts to nearly . £2,000,000 

IV.—Usefulness of the Society. 

The Claims paid by the Society exceed . . £33,500,000 

HEAD OFFICE: 9 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 
LONDON: 28 C0RNHILL, E.C., & 5 WATERLOO PLACE, S.W. 

Dublin . . 41 Westmoreland St. Birmingham 12 Bennetts IIiil. 

Gl&SgOW- • 114 W. George Street. Deeds . . - 21 Park Row. 

Liverpool . 48 Castle Street. Belfast ... 2 High Street. 

Manchester 2X Albert Square. Bristol ... 28 Baldwin Street. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne ... 12 grey street. 

Printed by R. & R. Clark. Limited, Edinburgh. 
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THE 


POLITICAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND 

Edited by The Rev. WILLIAM HUNT, D.Litt., and 
REGINALD LANE POOLE. MA.. Ph.D. 


In 12 vols. demy 8vo. Each volume having its own Index and 2 or more Maps. 

The price of each volume is 7s. 6d. net if sold separately, but COMPLETE SETS may be 
subscribed for through the Booksellers at the price of £4 net, payment being made at the rate of 
6s. 8d. net on the delivery of each volume. 


The following Volumes are now ready :— 

Vol. I.—From the Earliest Times to the Norman Con- 

quest (to 1066). By Thomas Hodgkin, D.C.L., Litt.D. With 2 Maps. 

Vol. II.—From the Norman Conquest to the Death of 

John (1066 to 1216). By George Burton Adams, M.A. With 2 Maps. 

Vol. III.—From the Accession of Henry III. to the Death 

of Edward III. (1216 to 1377). By T. F. TOUT, M.A. With 3 Maps. 

Vol. IV.—From the Accession of Richard II. to the Death 

of Richard III. (1377 to 1485). By C. OMAN, M.A. With 3 Maps. 

Vol. V.—From the Accession of Henry VII. to the Death 

of Henry VIII. (1485 to 1547). By H. A. L. Fisher, M.A. With 2 Maps. 
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